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Omnes  homines  artem  mcdicam  nuffe  oportet. Sapientite  cogni- 

tionem  medicinas  fororem  ac  contubeimalem  effe  puto. 

Hippocrates. 

< / 

Primoqne  raedendi  fcientia,  fapientiae  par  habebatur. Rationa- 

lem  quidem  puto  medicinam  efle  debere.  Celsus. 

Quemadmodum  fanitas  omnium  rerum  pretium  excedit,  omnifque 
fellcitatls  fundamentum  eft,  ita  feientia  vitte  ac  fanitatis  tuendas 
omnium  nobiliffima,omnibufque  hominibus  commeudatiffima  efle 
debet.  Hoffmann. 


TO 


Sir  JOSEPH  BANKS,  Bart. 


HE  Domestic  Medicine  having  been 


honoured,  on  its  firft  'appearance,  with  the 
patronage  of  your  learned  and  worthy  Predeceflbr, 

' the  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  I beg  leave,  in  a 
more  improved  ftate,  to  dedicate  it  to  you,  as  a 
fmall  but  fincere  teftimony  of  that  veneration  and 
cfteem  with  which  I have  long  beheld  the  man 
who,  born  to  eafe  and  affluence,  had  refolution  to 
encounter  the  dangers  of  unknown  Teas  and  diftant 
climes,  in  purfuit  of  ufeful  Science  ; and  whofe 
conftant  obj'ed  has  been  to  render  that  Science 
fubfervient  to  the  happinefs  and  civilization  of 
Society. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  rcfpefl. 


- PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 


SIR, 


/ 


SIR 


Your  moft  obedient  Servant, 


1 DNBON, 
‘Nov,  10,  i;83. 


W.  BUCHAN. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

, TO 

THIS  EIGHTEENTH  EDITION. 


TT HE  learned  and  elegant  Arbuthnot  Teems  to  have 
thought  it  a matter  of  no  fmall  complaint,  that  an  au- 
thor,  after  having  written  a book,  Ihould  be  obliged  to 
write  another  to  explain  it.  Yet,  in  the  difcuflion  of  ' 
Tubjeds  which  immediately  concern  the  health  and  hap- 
jDiriefs  of  the  human  fpecies,  it  is  of  importance  to  leave 
nothing  obfcure  or  doubtful,  but  to  place  every  truth  in 
fo  ftrong  and  clear  a light,  as  to  prevent  the  poflibility 
of  the  leaft  mifconception  or  miftake. 

Befides,  with  whatever  induftry  and  exadnefs  a me- 
dical writer  may  prepare  his  firft  eflays  for  the  public 
eye,  he  will  find,  in  the  courfe  of  farther  pradice,  many 
things  to  corred,  others  to  illufirate,  and,  perhaps, 
fome  valuable  difcoveries  to  introduce.  The  art  or 
fcience,  of  which  he  treats,  is  in  a perpetual  progrefs  to 
perfedion.  If  his  writings  do  not  breathe  the  fame 
fpirit,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  either  too  proud  to  retrad: 
former  errors,  or  too  indolent  to  avail  himfclf  of  new 
obfervations  and  experiments. 

As  gratitude  alfo  is  fuppofed  to  be  a greater  fpur  to 
exertion  than  even  renjon  itfelf,  I have  a ftill  more 
powerful  motive  than  any  of  the  preceding,  for  ufing 
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my  befl:  endeavours  to  make  every  new  edition  of  this 
work  more  worthy  of  the  public  favour.  It  has  met 
with  the  moH:  flattering  reception  in  every  part  of  the 
Britifh  empire  ; and  fome  writers  of  the  firft  medical 
eminence  in  Europe  have  enlarged  the  fphere  of  its  po- 
pularity, by  tranflating  it  into  the  languages  of  their  re- 
fpc£live  countries.  1 feel  the  full  force  of  fo  ftrong  an  * 
incitement,  to  redouble  my  efforts,  and,  as  far  as  I am 
able,  to  make  improvement  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
extenfion  of  fuch  liberal  patronage. 

But,  while  my  warmeft  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
my  generous  friends,  I mufl:  not  omit  taking  notice  of 
fome  obligations  I am  under  to  my  adverfaries  alfo.  On 
• my  firfl  attempt  to  give  a familiar  form  to  medical  ad- 
vice, and  to  explain  what  every  body  ought  to  know, 
in  language  which  every  body  could  underfland,  envy, 
felflflinefs,  and  arrogance  took  the  alarm.  All  the  {lores 
of  malignant  invention  were  exhaufted,  to  blacken  the 
charadler  of  the  author,  to  lower  the  public  opinion  of 
his  integrity,  ’as  well  as  of  his  talents,  and  totally  to  de- 
ftroy  his  pretenfions  to  honeft  fame.  I thank  thofe 
gentlemen  for  having  taken  fo  much  pains  to  excite  at- 
tention to  my  book } and  hope  they  will  not  think 
this  expreflion  of  my  gratitude  ironical,  when  I affure 
them,  that  the  fale  of  above  a hundred  thoufand  cOr 
pies  of  this  work  has  not  been  Icfs  promoted  by 
their  illiberal  abufe,  than  by  the  kindeil  teftimonies  of 
applaufe. 

There  is  another  deferiptipn  of  perfons,  whom  I can- 
not treat  with  fo  much  pleafantry,  as  they  have  left  no 
means  untried  to  make  the  credit  of  my  book  fub, 
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fcrvient  to  their  private  intereft,  at  the  expence  of 
both  my  fame  and  fortune.  I mean  the  Invaders  of  Lite- 
rary Property,  who  firft  endeavoured  to  mutilate,  man- 
gle, and  disfigure  the  work,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
conceal  their  fraud,  and  give  the  pfrated  jumble  fome 
appearance  of  originality  by  a little  alteration  of  the 
title-page,  and  a firing  of  prefatory  falfehoods  *.  Hav- 
ing completely  failed  in  a great  number  of  thefe  at- 
tempts, they  now  have  recourfc  to  a ftill  more  fhamelefs 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  pretend  to  publifii  the 
“ Domestic  Medicine”  itfelf,  with  bold  claims  to  con- 
fiderable  improvements ! A fingle  glance,  however,  i^ 
fufficient  to  detedl  the  flimfy  artifice. 

In  order  to  evade  the  law,  by  adling  under  the  fape- 
tion  of  an  old  llatute  for  limiting  the  period  of  copy- 
right, they  have  reprinted  the  early  copies  of  my 
book,  publifhed  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago,  which,  to  fay  nothing  of  inaccuracies,  did  not 
contain  above  half  the  matter  inferred  in  the  later 
editions.  Thus  they  have  in  reality  fupprefTed  wha^ 
1 had  been  conflantly  endeavouring  to  corredt,  im- 
prove, and  enlarge.  Forefeeing,  however,  that,  in  con- 
fequence  of  all  thefe  omiffions,  the  fize  of  the  book, 
when  compared  with  mine,  would  expofe  the  deception 
even  to  perfons  incapable  of  examining  the  contents, 
they  increafed  the  bulk  of  the  volume  by  additions, 
which  betray  an  ignorance,  not  only  of  medicine,  but  of 
language.  * 


• “ Lijce  Gipfies,  left  the  ftolen  brat  be  known, 
“ Defacing  firft,  then  claiming  for  their  own.” 
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It  is  not  likely  that  any  great  imprefTion  can  be  made 
on  fuch  chara6ters  by  the  force  of  ridicule,  elfe  I fnould 
compliment  them  on  their  extreme  modefty  in  taking 
out  of  the  hands  of  an  author,  whom  they  profefled  to 
admire,  the  right  of  improving  his  own  works.  They 
wifhed,  no  doubt,  to  relieve  him  from  the  trouble. 
Their  generofity  went  ftill  farther,  and  made  them  affix 
his  name  to  their  curious  refearches,  and  to  the  novel 
beauties  of  their  ftyle,  which  adorn  and  illuflrate  every 
page.  He  may,  indeed,  think  them  too  civil  hy  half^  in 
placing  their-  miftakes  to  the  fame  account,  and  in- 
ducing the  public  to  rely  on  every  thing  fuppofed  to 
come  from  him,  though  pregnant  with  the  greateft 
danger. 

I fliouldalfo  pay  due  praife  to  the  legal  flirewdnefs 
of  thofe  gentlemen,  in  laying  hold  of  the  moft  im- 
perfect editions  of  my  book,  and  leaving  out  all  the 
fubfequent  remarks,  rather  than  violate  the  laws  of  their 
country.  As  to  the  infringement  of  property,  or  the 
injury  which  the  reputation  of  the  Author  might  fuftain 
from  his  being  made  refponfible  for  their  blunders,  the 
old  ftatute  they  confulted,  being  filent  on  thefe  points, 
led  them  to  conceive  that  they  had  a right  to  publifh, 
under  the  fanCiion  of  his  name,  the  injudicious  com- 
pilations of  any  unfortunate  hireling. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  put  me  out  of  humour.  I am 
much  more  inclined  to  amufe  myfclf  and  the  reader  with 
laughable  ftriClures  on  fuch  frauds  and  follies.  At  fome 
future  period,  however,  I may  perhaps  take  up  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  copy-right  in  a more  ferious  manner,  and  fliew 

h,ow  inconfilknc  it  is  with  common  fenfe  and  common 
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jAiftice,  thit  property  acquired  by  the  labour  of  the  hand^ 
fl^ould  be  .more  permanent  or  better  protedled,  than  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  labour  of  the  head.  \ et  the 
one  is  perpetual  and  well-fecured,  while  the  other  is 
confined  to  a very  Ihort  period,  and  left  almoft  defence- 
lefs.  In  vain  does  the  man  of  genius  endeavour  to  im- 
prefs  upon  his  works  the  ftamp  of  immortality : if 
he  lives  but  ,a  few  years,  he  may  fee  them  cut  to  pieces, 
without  any  means  of  redrefs,  and  his  very  name  made 
ufe  of  to  give  currency  to  the  moft  contemptible 
forgeries. 

The  afFe£l:ion  of  a parent  for  a darling  child  has  often 
been  ufed  to  illuftrate  an  author’s  fond  attachment  to  his 
writings.  What  then  muft  be  the  emotions  of  the  latter, 
when  he  finds  a changeling  fubftituted  for  the  genuine 
offspring  of  his  brain,  or  fees,  as  it  were,  his  mental  pro- 
geny ftripped  of  their  rights  and  honours  by  the  fpu- 
rious  iffue  of  a pretender  ! 

When  we  confider  this  matter  in  another  light,  and  make 
a fair  eftimate  of  the  time  and  money  expended  ^ in  the 
cultivation  of  fuch  talents  as  may  qualify  a man  to  write 
for  the  inftruftion,  or  the  rational  entertainment,  of  fo- 
ciety,  we  (hall  be  (truck  with  the  injuftice  of  robbing 
him  of  the  fair  fruits  of  his  labour.  Small  as  his  emo- 
luments may  be,  they  are  not  fufficiently  guarded  by  law. 
The  adls  relative  to  this  fubjedt  were  made  when  lite- 
rary property  was  not  deemed  of  much  value,  and  confe- 
quently  little  care  taken  to  fecure  it.  They  fhould 
therefore  be  revifed ; for  while  the  exadt  letter  of  the 
law  protedts  the  property  of  authors  only  for  a (hort 
term  of  years,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a judge,  however 
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upright,  to  give  ample  redrcls  of  any  wrong  done  thenr 
afterwards.  Every  author  ought  to  retain  an  cxclufivc 
right  in  his  own  compofitions  during  his  natural  life  at 
kafti  and,  perhaps,  were  the  queftion  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  reafon,  no  fatisfaSory  caufe  could 
be  afligned,  why  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from 
the  gifts  of  heaven,  ought  not  to  defeend  to  our  pof- 
terity,  as  well  as  revenues  arifing  from  gifts  of  the 
erown. 

- It  is  not  neccITary  to  enter  on  thefe  points  now,  as  I mean 
to  difcufs  them  more  fully  at  a moment  of  greater  Icifure  j 
but  I cannot  concTude,  without  informing  the  public, 
that,  befides  the  correflions  and  improvements,  I have 
enlarged  the  prefent  edition  by  the  introdudlion  of  above  a 
hundred  pages  of  new  matter,  including  a complete  Chap- 
ter on  Sea-bathing,  and  the  Ufe  of  the  Mineral  Watersi 
which  will  enable  every  purchafer  of  this  work  eafily  to 
diftinguifli  the  genuine  from  fpurious  and  imperfedl  co* 
pies,  and  probably  fave  the  health  and  lives  of  num- 
berlefs  individuals  from  being  made  the  fport  of  unprirr- 
cipied  irapoftors. 

^ W.  BUCHAN. 

Pe  R C V-St»  ^ s T, 

- Jr.nuarj  3,^  jSc}.  / . 
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PREFACE. 


WHEN  I firft  fignified  my  intention  of  publKhlng 
the  following  fheets,  I was  told  by  my  friends  it 
would  draw  on  me  the  refentment  of  the  whole  Faculty. 
As  I never  could  entertain  fuch  an  unfavourable  idea,  I 
was  refolved  to  make  the  experiment,  which  indeed 
came  out  pretty  much  as  might  have  been  expedled. 
Many,  whofe  learning  and  liberality  of  fentiments  do 
honour  to  medicine,  received  the -book  in  a manner 
which  at  once  (hewed  their  indulgence,  and  the  falfity  of 
the  opinion  that  every  phyjician  wijhes  to  conceal  his  art ; 
while  the  more  felfilh  and  narrow-minded,  generally  the 
mod  numerous  in  every  profelTion,  have  not  failed  to 
perfecute  both  the  hook  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  Work  has  met 
with  from  the  Public,  merits  my  mod  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments. As  the  bed  way  of  exprelTing  thefe,  I have 
endeavoured  to  render  it  more  generally  ufeful,  by  en- 
larging the  prophylaxis^  or  that  part  which  treats  of 
preventing  difcafes;  and  by  adding  many  articles 
which  had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the  former  impref- 
fions.  It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  thefe  additions ; I 
(hall  only  fay,  that  I hope  they  will  be  found  real  im- 
provements. 

The  obfervations  relative  to  Nurdng  and  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Children  were  chiefly  fuggeded  by  an  ex- 
tenfive  praflice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch  of  the 
Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I had  an  opportunity  not 
only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to  childhood,  but 
likewife  of  trying  different  plans  of  nurfing,  and  obierv- 
ing  their  effeds.  Whenever  I had  it  in  n)y  power  to 
place  the  children  under  the  care  of  proper  nurfes,  to 
indrud  thefe  nurfes  in  their  duty,  and  to  be  fatisfied  that 
they  performed  it,  very  few  of  them  died  ; but  when, 
from  didance  of  place,  and  other  unavoidable  circum- 
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(lances,  the  children  were  left  to  the  foie  c^re  of  merce*- 
nary  nurfes,  without  any  perfon  to  inftrufl  or  fuperintend 
them,  fcarcely  any  of  them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as  w-kh  me  to  amount  to  a proof 
of  the  following  melancholy  fad  : That  almoji  one  half  of 
the  human  fpecies  perijh  in  infancy^  by  improper  manage-^ 
merit  or  neglebl.  This  refledion  has  made  me  okeii  with 
to  be  the  happy  inftrument  of  alleviating  the  rniferies  of 
thofe  fuffering  innocents,  or  of  refcuing  them  from  an  un- 
timely grave.  No  one,  who  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obferving  them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd 
and  ridiculous  pradices  ftill  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and 
management  of  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are 
by  that  means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  pradices  are 
chiefly  owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when 
nurfes  are  better  informed,  their  condud  will  be  more 
proper. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  life  has  been  in  general  the  rcfulcof  obfervation. 
An  extenfiye  pradice  for  feveral  years,  in  one  of  the 
largeft  manufaduring  towns  in  England,  afforded  me  fuf- 
ficient  opportunities  of  obferving  the  injuries  which 
thofe  ufeful  people  fuftain  from  their  particular  employ- 
ments, and  likewife  of  trying  various  methods  of  obvia- 
ting fuch  injuries.  The  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe 
uials  was  fufficient  to  encourage  this  attempt,  which  I 
hope  will  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  are  under  the  neceflity 
of  earning  their  bread  by  fuch  employments  as  are  un- 
favourable to  health. 

I do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  infinuate 
that  even  thole  arts,  the  pradice  of  which  is  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  danger,  fhould  not  be  carried  on  ; but  to 
guard  the  lefs  cautious  and  unwary  againft  thole  dangers 
which  they  have  in  their  power  to  avoid,  and  which  they 
o'  trn,  through  mere  ignorance,  incur.  As  every  occupation 
in  life  dilpoles  thofe  who  follow  it  to  fome  particular  dif- 
eafes  more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  importance  to 
know  thefe,  in  order  that  people  may  be  upon  their 
guard  a^ainfl  them.  It  is  always  better  to  be  warned  of 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  thari  to  be  lurpriled  by  him, 
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^•rpecially  where  there  is  a pofTibillty  of  avoiding  the 

^^Thc  obfcrvations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife,  &c. 
are  of  a more  general  nature,  and  have  not  efcaped  the 
attention  of  phyficians  in  any  age.  They  are  fubjeds  of 
too  great  importance,  hawever,  to  be  paffed  over  in 
an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can  never  be  fufficiently 
recommended.  The  man  who  pays  a proper  attention 
to  thefe,  will  feldom  need  the  phyfician  ; and  he  who 
does  not,  will  feldom  enjoy  health,  let  him  employ  as 
many  phyficians  as  he  pleafes. 

Thouc^h  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  caufes 
of  difeaSs,  and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  againft 
them,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  often  of 
fuch  a nature  as  to  admit  of  being  removed  only  by  the 
diligence  and  adtivity  of  the  public  magiftrate.  We  are 
forty,  indeed,  to  obferve,  that  the  power  of  the  magif- 
trate  is  feldom  exerted  in  this  country  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health.  The  importance  of  a proper  medical  po- 
lice is  either  not  underftood,  or  little  regarded.  Many 
things  highly  injurious  to  the  public  health  are  daily 
pradtifed  with  impunity,  while  others,  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  its  prefervation,  are  entirely  neglcded. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health  are 
mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the  infpedlion 
of  provifions,  widening  the  ftreets  of  great  towns,  keep- 
ing them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants  with  whole- 
fonie  water,  &c. ; but  they  are  pafled  over  in  a very 
curfory  manner.  A proper  attention  to  thefe  would 
have  fwclled  this  volume  to  too  large  a fize  j I have, 
therefore,  referved  them  for  the  fubjedt  of  a future  pub- 
lication. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I have  been  peculiarly 
attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of  people  lay  too 
much  ftrefs  upon  Medicine,  and  truft  too  little  to  their 
own  endeavours.  It  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  of  thole  about  him,  to  do  as  much  towards  his 
recovery  as  can  be  effedted  by  the  phyfician.  By  not 
attending  to  this,  the  dcfigns  of  Medicine  arc  often  fruf- 
trated  i and  the  patient,  by  puri'uing  a wrong  plan  of  re- 
gimen. 
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gimen,  not  only  defeats  the  Do6tor’<?  t 

renders  them  dangerous.  I haTXn  e 
kdled  by  an  error  in  regimen,  whentey  v^^ere 
proper  medicines.  It  will  be  faid  rhJ r.u  r • ^ 

.1  rr  1 honour  of  the  Faculty  and 

o hertoV/  phy^cianl^rt’^^ras 

otner  people,  are  too  little  attentive  to  this  matter 
Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  phyfic  is 

Sra^d^imo"  yet  all  aC  the 

)nd«d  the  ve^/a.  ““  i"  difeafes. 

Tsj„  ’ • , f y appetites  of  the  fick  prove  its  proorietv 

m thejame  manner  as  one  in  perfed  health.  This  oart 
of  med.cme,  thetefore,  is  evidently  founded  in  N^m  ^ 

citous  in  hll7  f"  “>  ■'>  ’"d  Poli- 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  idea  of  Medicine 
The  ancient  phyfic, ans  afled  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of 

preSiptiJns  an?'  "u  ^Hment  in  their 

LmWves  a’tr?7''?  ^dminiflered 

the  whole  courfe  orthedllHfe  7h''’h' 

cortunirv  r,o^  ! ‘ ^ “*'eale  j which  gave  them  an  op- 

with  arelt  ficcfr^Z  the  changes  of  difeales 

of  their  different  Z'  of  obferving  the  effeds 

lymptoms  PPhcations,  and  adapting  them  to  the 

:”rr»7- 

he  diet  oniv  “ P™por  regimen  of 

me  met  only.  So  entirely  do  the  Dodor’s  fehcimenti: 

and  mine  agree,  that  I would  advife  evety  perlbn  i»no 

ant  otphyiic,  to  confine  his  ptaftice  folcly?o  diet,°and 

the 
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the  other  parts  of  regimen  ; by  which  means  he  may  often 
do  much  good,  and  can  feldom  do  any  hurt. 

This  fecms  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  inge- 
nious Dr.  Pluxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often  feek 
from  Art,  what  all-bountiful  Nature  moft  readily,  and 
as  effedually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence  and  fagacity 
enough  to  obferve  and  make  ufe  of  them ; that  the  diete- 
tic part  of  medicine  is  not  fo  much  ftudied  as  it  ought  to 
be ; and  that,  though  lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  moft 
natural  method  of  curing  difeafes. 

To  render  this  book  more  generally  ufeful,  however, 
as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  part  of  man- 
kind, I have  in  moft  difeafes,  befides  regimen,  recom- 
mended fome  of  the  moft  fimple  and  approved  forms  of 
medicine,  and  added  fuch  cautions  and  directions  as 
feemed  neceflary  for  their  fafe  adminiftration.  It  would 
no  doubt  have  been  more  acceptable  to  many,  had  the 
book  abounded  with  pompous  preferiptions,  and  pro- 
mifed  great  cures  in  confequence  of  their  ufe  j but  this 
was  not  my  plan  : I think  the  adminiftration  of  medicines 
always  doubtful,  and  often  dangerous,  and  would  much 
rather  teach  men  how  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  ufing 
them,  than  how  they  fhould  be  ufed. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  confiderable  efficacy, 
may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and  fafety. 
Phyficians  generally  trifle  a long  time  with  medicines  be- 
fore they  learn  their  proper  ufe.  Many  peafants  at  pre- 
fent  know  better  how  to  ufe  fome  of  the  moft  important 
articles  in  the  materia  medica^  than  phyficians  did  a cen- 
tury ago  i and  doubtlefs  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold 
with  regard  to  others  for  fome  time  hence.  Wherever 
I was  convinced  that  medicine  might  be  ufed  with 
fafety,  or  where  the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  I 
have  taken  care  to  recommend  it ; but  where  it  was 
either  highly  dangerous,  or  not  very  ncccITary,  it  is 
omitted. 

1 have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs  parade 
of  quotations  from  different  authors,  but  have  in  general 
adopted  their  obfervations  where  my  own  were  either 
defedive  Of  totally  wanting.  Thofe  to  whom  1 am  moft 

obliged 
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Arbuthnot,  and  Tiffot;  the  laft 
of  which,  in  h,s  Avtsau  Peuple,  comes  the  neareft  t6 
my  views  of  any  author  which  I have  feen.  Had  the 
Doflor  s plan  been  as  complete  as  the  etteciition  is 
mafterly,  we  (hould  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  new 

f'ul  oart^n/rh  K'"  A the  mod  ufe- 

fometimes  be  their  own  phyficiansi  but  in  chronic  cafeJ, 
he  cure  muft  ever  depend  chieny  upon  die  patient’s  own 
endeavours.  The  Dodor  has  alfo  p..fled  over  th/^ 
fby.axts,  or  preventive  part  of  medicine,  very  flightly 
though  It  ,s  certainly  of  the  greateft  importance  in^fuch 
a work.  He  nad  no  doubt  his  reafons  for  fo  doine,  and 
i am  fo  far  from  finding  fault  with  him,  that  I think  his 

H^hTarT"^^  to 

Several  other  foreign  phyficians  of  eminence  have 
written  on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tifibr,  as  the  Baron 
Vanbwieten,  phyficianto  their  Imperial  Majefties  ; M. 
Rofen,  firft  phyfician  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  &c.j 
)ut  tie  e gentlemen  s produdions  have  never  come  to 
my  hand.  I cannot  help  wilhing,  however,  that  home 
ot  our  dillinguiOicd  countrymen  would  follow  their  ex^ 

^ remains  much  to  be  done  on  this 

Iflbjed,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  any  man  could 
better  employ  his  time  or  talents,  than  in  eradicating 

urt  u prejudices,  and  diffufing  ufeful  knowledge  amon£y 
the  people.  ® 

I know  Tome  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  every  at- 
^mptof  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  muft  totally  de- 
ftroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to  me  to 
be  as  ablurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  diftrefs  will  al- 
ways apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fuperior  abilities,  when 
they  have  it  in  their  power  j and  they  will  do  this  with 
greater  confidence  and  readinefs  when  they  believe  that 
Medicine  is  a rational  Icience,  than  when  they  take  it  to 
be  only  a matter  of  mere  conjedure. 

1 hough  J have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Treatife 
plain  and  ufeful,  yet  1 found  it  impoffible  to  avoid 

fame 
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fo me  terms  of  art;  but  thofe  are  in  general  either  ex-' 
plained,  or  are  fuch  as  moft  people  underftand.  In 
fhorr,  I have  endeavoured  to  conform  my  ftyle  to  the 
capacaties  of  mankind  In  general ; and,  if  mv  readers  do 
not  flatter  either  themfelves  or  me,  with  fome  degree  of 
fuccefs.  On  a medical  fubjedl,  this  is  not  fo  eafy  a mat- 
ter as  fome  may  imagine.  To  make  a fhew  of  learning 
is  eafier  than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a fciencc 
which  has  been  kept  at  fuch  a diftance  from  common 
obfervation.  It  would,  however,  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  the  pradlical 
part  of  medicine  is  within  the  reach  of  common  abilities. 

I would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  mv  warmefl  ac- 
knowledgments to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have  endea- 
voured to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  Performance,  by 
tranflating  it  into  the  language  of  their  rcfpedlive  coun- 
tries. Moll:  of  them  have  not  only  given  elegant  tranf- 
lations  of  the  Book,  but  have  alio  enriched  it  with  many 
ufeful  obfervations ; by  which  it  is  rendered  more  com- 
plete, and  better  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  confti- 
tutions  of  their  countrymen.  To  the  learned  Dr.  Du- 
planil  of  Paris,  phyfician  to  the  Count  d’Artois,  I lie 
under  particular  obligations ; as  this  Gentleman  has  not 
only  enlarged  my  treatife,  but,  by  his  very  ingenious  and 
ufeful  notes,  has  rendered  it  fo  popular  on  the  Continent, 
as  to  occ.’flon  its  being  tranflated  into  all  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  Book  has  not  more  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations  in  its  luccefs  than  in  the  efifeds 
it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  moft  pernicious  prac- 
tices, with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Tick,  have 
already  gAcn  place  to  a more  rational  condud ; and 
many  of  the  moft  hurtful  prejudices,  which  feemed  z6 
be  quite  infurinountable,  have  in  a great  mcafure 
yielded  to  better  information.  Of  this  a ftronger  in- 
Itance  cannot  be  given  than  in  the  inoculation  of  the 
imaJl-pox.  Few  mothers,  fome  years  ago,  would  fub- 
mit  to  have  their  children  inoculated  even  by  the 

than  ^ yet  nothing  is  more  certain, 

than  that  of  kte  many  of  them  have  performed  this 

ope- 
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operation  with  their  own  hands;  and  as  their  fuccefs 
has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  dignified  inocu- 
lators,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  praftice 
will  become  general.  Whenever  this  Ihall  be  the  cafe 
more  hves  will  be  faved  by  inoculation  alone,  than 
arc  at-  prefent  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty. 
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improvements  in  Medicine,  fince  the  revival  of 
learning,  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  thofe  of 
the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  Medicine  has 
been  ftudied  by  few,  except  thofe  who  intended  to  live 
by  it  as  a bufinefs.  Such,  either  from  a miftaken  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  Medicine,  or  to  raife  their  own  im-  . 
portanre,  have  endeavoured  to  difguife  and  conceal  the 
art.  Medical  authors  have  generally  written  in  a fo- 
reign language  ; and  thofe  who  are  unequal  to  this  talk, 
have  even  valued  themfelves  upon  couching,  at  lead,  their 
preferiptions,  in  terms  and  charadlers  unintelligible  to  the 
red  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened  footi 
after  the  redoration  of  learning,  engaged  the  attention 
of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fince  prevailed  in  mod 
parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to  religious  matters.  Every 
man  took  a fide  in  thofe  bloody  difputes ; and  every  gen- 
tleman, that  he  might  didinguilh  himfelf  on  one  fide  or 
other,  was  inflru61ed  in  Divinity.  This  taught  people 
to  think  and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  at  lad  totally  dedroyed  that  complete  and  abfolute 
dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the  minds 
of  men. 

The  dudy  of  Law  has  likewife,  in  mod  civilized  na- 
tions, been  judly  deemed  a neceliary  pare  of  the  educa- 
tion of  a gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought  certainly 
to  know  at  lead  the  laws  of  his  own  country  : and,  if  he 
were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of  others,  it  might  be 
more  than  barely  an  ornament  to  him. 

*1  he  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo  of  late 
been  very  univerfally  dudied  by  all  who  pretended  to  a 
liberal  education.  The  advantages  of  this  are  ijianifcd. 
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It  frees  the  mind  from  prejudice  and  fuperfUtion ; fits  it 
for  the  inveftigation  of  truth;  induces  habits  of  reafon- 
ing  and  judging  properly  ; opens  an  inexhauftible  fource 
of  entertainment ; paves  the  way  to  the  improvement  of 
arts  and  agriculture ; and  qualifies  men  for  adling  with 
propriety  in  the  moft  important  fiations  of  life. 

Natural  Hiftory  has  likewife  become  an  object  of  ge- 
neral attention;  and  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo.  It  leads 
to  difcoveries  of  the  greateft  importance.  Indeed,  agri- 
culture, the  moft  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is  only  a branch  of 
Natural  Hiftory,  and  can  never  arrive  at  a high  de- 
gree of  Improvement  where  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience  is 
negleded. 

Medicine,  however,  has  not,  as  far  as  I know,  in  any 
country,  been  reckoned  a neceflary  part  of  the  education 
of  a gentleman.  But  furely  no  fufficient  reafon  can  be 
alTigned  for  this  omifTion.  No  fcience  lays  open  a more 
extenfive  field  of  ufeful  knowledge,  or  affords  more  am- 
ple entertainment  to  an  inquifitive  mind.  Anatomy,  Bo- 
tany, Chymiftry,  and  the  Materia  Medica,  are  all  branches 
of  Natural  Fliftory,  and  are  fraught  with  fuch  amufemenC 
and  utility,  that  the  man  who  entirely  negledls  them  has 
but  a forry  claim  cither  to  tafte  or  learning.  If  a gentle- 
man has  a turn  for  obfervation,  fays  an  excellent  and  fen- 
fible  writer  furely  the  natural  hiftory  of  his  own  fpe- 
cies  is  a more  interefting  fubjedl,  and  prefents  a more 
ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius,  than  the  natural 
hiftory  of  fpiders  and  cockle-fhells. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fliould  become  a 
phyfician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous  as  it 
is  impoffible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that  men  of  fenfe  and 
learning  fliould  be  fo  far  acquainted  with  the  general 
principles  of  Medicine,  as  to  be  in  a condition  to  de- 
rive from  it  fome  of  thofe  advantages  with  which  it  is 
fraught;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  guard  themfelves  againft 
the  deftruftive  influences  of  Ignorance,  Superftition,  and 
Qiiack'ery. 

As  matters  ftand  at  prefent,  it  is  eafier  to  cheat  a man 
out  of  his  life  than  of  a fhilling,  and  almoft  impoffible 

• Obfervations  on  the  Duties  and  Ofltces  of  a Phyfician. 
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either  to  deteft  or  punifh  the  offender.  Notwithffand- 
ing  this,  people  ftill  fhut  their  eyes,  and  take  every  thing 
upon  trufl;  that  is  adminiftered  by  any  Pretender  to  Me- 
dicine, without  daring  to  afk  him  a reafon  for  any  pare 
of  his  condiidt.  Implicit  faith,  every  where  elfe  the  ob- 
jc6t  of  ridicule,  is  ftill  facred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty 
are  no  doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be 
repofed  in  them ; but  as  this  can  never  be  the  chara6ter 
of  every  individual  in  any  profeffion,  it  would  certainly 
be  for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour,  of  mankind,  to 
have  fome  check  upon  the  condu61:  of  thofc  to  whom  they 
entruft  fo  valuable  a treafure  as  health. 

The  veil  of  myftery,  which  ftill  hangs  over  Medicine, 
renders  it  not  only  a conjectural,  but  even  a fufpicious 
art.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed  from  the  other 
fciences,  which  induces  many  to  believe  that  Medicine 
is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will  not  bear  a fair  and  can- 
did examination.  Medicine,  however,  needs  only  to  be 
better  known,  in  order  to  fecure  the  general  efteem  of 
mankind.  Its  precepts  are  fuch  as  every  wife  man  would 
choofe  to  obferve,  and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  in- 
compatible v.'ith  true  happinefs. 

Difguifing  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  improvement 
as  a fcience,  but  expofes  the  profelTion  to  ridicule,  and 
is  injurious  to  the  true  interefts  of  fociety.  An  art,  found- 
ed on  obfervation,  can  never  arrive  at  any  high  degree 
of  improvement,  while  it  is  confined  to  a few  who  make 
a trade  of  it.  The  united  obfervations  of  all  the  inge- 
nious and  fenfible  part  of  mankind,  would  do  more  in  a 
few  years  towards  the  improvement  of  Medicine  than 
thofe  of  the  Faculty  alone  in  a great  many.  Any  man 
can  tell  when  a medicine  gives  him  eafe  as’ well  as  a phy- 
fician  5 and  if  he  only  knows  the  name  and  dofe  of  the 
medicine,  and  the  name  of  the  difcafe,  it  is  lufficient  to 
perpetuate  the  faeft.  Yet  the  man  who  adds  one  fingle 
fadl  to  the  ftock  of  medical  obfervations,  does  more  real 
fervice  to  the  art,  than  he  who  writes  a volume  in  fup- 
port  of  fome  favourite  hypothefis. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  difeoveries  in  Medicine  have 
been  made  by  phyficians.  They  have  in  general  cither 
been  the  effeeft  of  chance  or  of  necdHty,  and  have  been 
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ufually  oppofed  by  the  Faculty,  till  every  one  elfe  was 
convinced  of  their  importance.  An  implicit  faith  in  the 
opinions  of  teachers,  an  attachment  to  fyftems  and  efta- 
blifhed  forms,  and  the  dread  of  refleflions,  will  always 
operate  upon  thofe  who  follow  Medicine  as  a trade.  Few 
improvements  are  to  be  expe<5led  from  a man  who  might 
ruin  his  charafter  and  family  by  even  the  fmalleft  devia- 
tion from  an  eftablifhed  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  performance 
quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right  of  inquiry  into 
a matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns  them,  the  good  effects 
of  Medicine  would  Toon  appear.  Such  men  would  have 
no  feparate  interefl:  from  that  of  the  art.  They  would 
dete6l  and  expofe  affuming  Ignorance  under  the  mafk  of 
Gravity  and  Importance,  and  would  be  the  judges  and 
patrons  of  modeft  merit;  Not  having  their  underftand- 
ings  perverted  in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories,  unawed 
by  authority,  and  unbiafTed  by  intereft,  they  would  canvafs 
with  freedom  the  moft  univerfally  received  principles 
in  Medicine,  and  exp'ofe  the  uncertainty  of  many  of 
thofe  dodrines,  of  which  a phyfician  dares  not  fo  much 
as  feem  to  doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought  againft 
laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal, 
if  not  greater  force,  to  religion ; yet  experience  has 
Ihewn,  that  fince  the  laity  have  aflerted  their  right  of  in- 
quiry into  thefe  fubjeds.  Theology,  confidered  as  a fei- 
ence,  has  been  improved,  the  interefls  of  real  religion 
have  been  promoted,  and  the  clergy  have  become  a more 
learned,  a more  ufeful,  and  a more  refpedable  body  of 
men,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their  greatefl 
power  and  fplendour. 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honed  as  this  gen* 
tleman,  the  art  had  been  upon  a very  different  footing  at 
this  day.  Moft  of  them  extol  the  merit  of  thole  men 
who  brought  Philofophy  out  of  the  fchools,  and  fub- 
jeded  .it  to  the  rules  of  common  fenfe.  But  they  never 
confider  that  Medicine,  at  prefent,  is  in  nearly  the  lame 
fjtuation  a.s  Philofophy  was  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might 
be  as  much  improved  by  being  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. Indeed,  no  fciencc  can  either  be  rendered  rational 

or 
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or  iifeful,  without  being  fubmitted  to  the  common  fenfc 
and  reafon  of  mankind.  Thcfe  alone  Ramp  a value  upon 
fcience  ; and  what  will  not  bear  the  teft  of  thefe  ought 
to  be  rejedted. 

I know  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffufing  medical  know- 
ledge among  the  people  might  induce  them  to  tamper 
with  Medicine,  and  to  truft  to  their  own  (kill,  inftead  of 
calling  a phyfician.  The  reverfe  of  this,  however,  is 
true.  Perfons  who  have  moft  knowledge  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, are  commonly  mofl:  ready  both  to  afk  and  follow 
advice,  when  it  is  neceflary.  The  ignorant  are  always 
moft  apt  to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  have  the  lead 
confidence  in  phyficians.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to 
be  met  with  among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while 
they  abfolutely  refufe  to  take  a medicine  which  has 
been  prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  will  fwallow  with  greedi- 
nfefs  any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
credulous  neighbours.  Where  men  will  adl  even  with- 
out knowledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to  afford 

them  all  the  light  we  can,  than  to  leave  them  entirely 
in  the  dark,  ^ 

It  may  alfo  be  alleged,  that  laying  Medicine  more 
open  to  mankind,  would  leflen  their  faith  in  it.  This 
would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fome ; but  it 
would  have  a quite  contrary  efFccft  upon  others.  I know 
many  people  who  have  the  utmoft  dread  and  horror  of 
every  thing  prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  but  who  will  ne. 
verthe lefs  very  readily  take  a medicine  which  they  know, 
arid  whofe  qualities  they  are  in  fome  meafure  acquainted 
with.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  dread  arifes  from  the 
dodor,  not  from  the  drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will 

abfoJute  confidence  in  phyfi- 

duat  of  the  Farnlru  ^ ^/^yifery  remains  in  the  con- 
will  arifc  in  the  minds  of  r“‘P'cions, 

occur  where  a pru- 
cine.  "xL  whi,ns  Ind  ImmouPs  of  m 
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ver  affe6l  the  general  argument  in  favour  of  candour  and 
opennefs.  A man  might  as  well  allege,  becaufe  there 
are  knaves  and  fools  in  the  world,  that  he  ought  to  take 
every  one  he  meets  for  fuch,  and  to  treat  him  according- 
ly*  fenfible  phyfician  will  always  know  where  difguife 
IS  neceffary  ; but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face  of 
his  general  condufl. 

. The -appearance  of  myftery  in  the  conduct  of  phyfi- 
ciags  not  only  renders  their  art  fufpicious,  but  lays  the 
foundations  of  Qiiackery,  which  is  the  difgrace  of  Me- 
dicine. No  two  charaders  can  be  more  different  than 
that  of  the  honeft  phyfician  and  the  quack  •,  yet  they  have 
generally  been  very  much  confounded.  The  line  be- 
tween them  is  not  liifficiently  apparent  j at  leaf!:  is  too  fine 
for  the  general  eye.  Few  perf)ns  are  able  to  diftinguifli 
fufficientlv  between  the  conduct  of  that  man  who  admi- 
nifters  a fecret  Medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a preferip- 
tion  in  niyflical  charaders  and  an  unknown  tongue.  Thus 
the  condud  of  the  honeft  phyfician,  which  needs  no  dif- 
guife,  gives  a fandion  to  that  of  the  villain,  whofc  foie 
Gonfequence  depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery,  while 
people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honeft  a man,  and  as 
well  qualified,  as  the  phyfician.  A very  fmall  degree  of 
medical  knowledge,  however,  would  be  fufficient  to 
break  this  fpell  j and  nothing  elfe  can  effedually  unde- 
ceive them.  It . is  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
the  multitude,  with  regard  to  Medicine,  which  renders 
them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to  every  one  who  has  the  hardi- 
nefs  to  attack  them  on  this  quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil 
be  remedied  by  any  other  means  but  by  making  them 
wifer. 

The  meft  effcdual  way  to  deftroy  quackery  in  any 
art  or  icience,  is  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  it  among 
mankind.  Did  phyficians  write  their  preferiptions  in 
the  common  language  of  the  country,  and  explain  their 
intenti()ns  to  the  patient,  as  far  as  he  could  underftand 
them,  it  would  enable  him  to  know  when  the  Medicine 
had  the  defired  tftedl ; would  infpire  him  with  abl'olute 
confidence  in  the  phyfician  i and  would  make  him  dread 
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and  deteft  every  man  who  pretended  to  cram  a fecret 
Medicine  down  his  throat. 

Men  in  the  different  ftates  of  fociety,  have  ve'-y  differ- 
ent views  of  the  fame  objeft.  Some  time  ago  it  w^s  the 
pradice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon  to  fay  his  pray- 
ers in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any  thing  of'that  language 
or  nor.  This  condud,  though  facred  in  the  eyes  of  our 
anceftors,  appears  ridiculous  enough  to  us ; and  doubtlefs 
fome  parts  of  ours  will  feem  as  ftrange  to  pofterity. 
Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  prefent  mode  of  medi- 
cal prefcription,  which,  we  venture  to  affirm,  will  fome 
time  hence  appear  to  have  been  completely  ridiculous, 
and  a very  high  burlefque  upon  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind. 

But  this  pradice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  likevvife 
dangerous.  However  capable  phvficians  may  be  of 
writing  Latin,  I am  certain  apothecaries  are  riot  always 
in  a condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dangerous  miftakes,  in 
confequence  of  this,  often  happen.  But  fuppofe  the  apo- 
thecary ever  fo  able  to  read  the  phyficiaffs  prefcription, 
he  is  generally  otherwife  employed,  aiad  the  bufinefs  of 
making  up  prefcriptions  is  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice. 
By  this  means  the  greateft  man  in  the  kingdom,  even 
whcn  he  employs  a firft-rate  phyfician,  in  reality  trufts  his 
life  in  the  hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not  only  the 
chance  of  being  very  ignorant,  but  likewife  giddy  and 
carelcfs.  Miftakes  will  fometimes  happen  in  fpite  of 
the  greateft  care  ■,  but,  where  human  lives  are  con- 
cerned, all  poffible  methods  ought  certainly  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  them.  For  this  reafon,  the  prefcriptions  of 
phyficians,  inftead  of  being  couched  in  myftical  charaders 
and  a dead  language,  ought,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to 
be  conceived  in  the  moft  plain  and  obvious  terms  ima- 
ginable. 

Diffufing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people  would 
not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art  and  to  banilli  quackery, 
but  likewife  to  render  Medicine  more  univcrfally  ufeful, 
by  extending  its  benefits  to  fociety.  However  long 
Medicine  may  have  been  known  as  a feience,  we  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  many  o/  its  moft  important  pur- 
pofes  to  fociety  have  either  been  overlooked,  or  very 
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little  attended  to.  The  cure  of  difeafes  is  doubtlefs  a 
matter  of  great  importance  ; but  the  prefervation  of 
health  is  of  ftill  greater.  This  is  the  concern  of  every 
man,  and  furely  what  relates  to  it  ought  to  be  rendered 
as  plain  and  obvious  to  all  as  poflible.  It  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  that  men  can  be  fufficiently  upon  their  guard 
againft  difeafes,  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  their  caufes. 
Neither  can  the  Legiflature,  in  whofe  power  it  is  to  do 
much  more  for  preferving  the  public  health  than  can  ever 
be  done  by  the  Faculty,  exert  that  power  with  propriety, 
and  to  the  greateft  advantage,  without  fome  degree  of 
medical  knowledge. 

Men  of  every  occupation  and  condition  in  life  might 
avail  themfclves  of  a degree  of  medical  knowledge  ; as 
it  would  teacli  them  to  avoid  the  dangers  peculiar  to 
their  refpedtive  ftations ; which  is  always  eafier  than  to 
remove  their  effedls.  Medical  knowledge,  inftead  of 
being  a check  upon  the  enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches 
men  how  to  make  the  moft  of  them.  It  has  indeed 
been  faid,  that  to  live  medically^  is  to  live  mijerably  : but 
it  might  with  equal  propriety  be  faid  that  to  live  ratio- 
nally is  to  live  miferably.  If  phyficians  obtrude  their  own 
ridiculous  whims  upon  mankind,  or  lay  dow’n  rules  in- 
eonfiftent  with  reafon  or  common  fenfe,  no  doubt  they 
will  be  defpifed.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  Medicine. 
It  propofes  no  rules  that  I know,  butfuch  as  are  perfectly 
confiftent  with  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  and  every  way 
conducive  to  the  real  happinefs  of  mankind. 

We  are  forty  indeed  to  obferve,  that  Medicine  has 
hitherto  hardly  been  confidered  as  a popular  fcience,  but 
as  a branch  of  knowledge  folely  confined  to  a particular  fet 
of  men,  while  all  the  reft  have  been  taught  not  only  to 
negled,  but  even  to  dread  and  defpile  it.  It  will 
however  appear,  upon  a more  ftridl  examination,  that  no 
Icience  better  deferves  their  attention,  or  is  more  capable 
cf  being  rendered  generally  ufeful. 

Pccple  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  leaft  into  medical 
knowltdge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and  make  them 
believe  they  have  every  difeafe  of  which  they  read. 
This  1 am  larishtd  will  leldom  be  the  cale  with  lenfible 
people  i and  fuppofc  it  were,  they  muft  foon  be  unde- 
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reived.  A Ihort  time  will  fliew  them  their  error,  and  a 
little  more  reading  \vill  infallibly  corredl  it.  A fingle 
inftance  will  (hew  the  abfiirdity  of  this  notion.  A fenfible 
lady,  rather  than  read  a medical  performance,  which 
would  indrudt  her  in  the  management  of  her  children, 
generally  leaves  them  entirely  to  the  care  and  condufl  of 
the  moft  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fuperftitious  part  of  the 
human  fpecies. 

No  part  of  Medicine'  is  of  more  general  Importance 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  nurfiiig  and  management  of 
children.  Yet  few  parents  pay  a proper  attention  to  it. 
They  leave  the  foie  care  of  th-ir  tender  offspring,  at  the 
very  time  when  care  and  attention  are  moft  necefiary,  to 
hirelings,  who  are  either  to  3 negligent  to  do  their  duty 
or  too  ignorant  to  know  it.  We  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  more  human  lives  are  loft  by  the  carelcffnefs  and 
inattention  of  parents  and  nurfes,  than  are  faved  by  tlie 
Faculty ; and  that  the  joint  and  well-condu6ted  endea- 
vours, both  of  private  perfons  and  the  public,  for  the 
prefervation  of  infant  lives,  would  be  of  more  advantao-e 
to  fociety  than  the  whole  arc  of  Medicine,  upon  its  pre- 
fent  footing. 

The  benefits  of  Medicine,  as  a trade,  will  ever  be  con- 
fined^ to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  hr  them ; and  of 
courie,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be  every  where 
deprived  of  them.  Phyficians,  like  other  people,  muft  live 
by  their  employment,  and  the  poor  muft  cither  want  ad- 
vice altogether,  or  take  up  with  that  which  is  worfe  than 
none.  There  are  nor,  however,  any  where  wantin<3“  well- 
dilpofed  people,  of  better  fenfe,  who  are  willhi^r  to 
fiipply  the  defedt  of  medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not 
their  fear  of  doing  ill  often  fupprefs  their  inclination  to  do 
good.  Such  people  are  often  deterred  from  the  molt 
noble  and  praile-worrhy  adions,  by  the  foolifli  alarms 
founded  in  iheir  ears  by  a fet  of  men  who,  to  raife  their 
own  importance,  magnify  the  difficulties  of  doincr  ^ood 
find  fault  with  what  is  truly  Commendable,  and  fit r a't 
every  attempt  to  relieve  the  fick  which  is  not  conduced 
by  the  precife  rules  of  Medicine.  Thefe  gentlemen  mbit 

luch  wcll-dilpofed  perlons  do  much  good  j and  that 
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their  pra6Hce,  which  is  generally  the  refult  of  good  fenfe 
and  obfervation,  aflifted  by  a little  medical  reading,  is 
frequently  more  rational  than  that  of  the  ignorant  retainer 
to  phyfic,  who  defpifes  both  reafon  and  obfervation, he 
may  go  wrong  hy  rule and  who,  while  he  is  dofing  his 
patient  with  Medicines,  often  negle6ts  other  things  of  far 
greater  importance. 

Many  things  are  neceflary  for  the  fick  befides  Medi- 
cine. Nor  is  the  perlbn  who  takes  care  to  procure  thefe 
for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a phyfician.  The 
poor  oftener  perilh  in  difeafes  for  want  of  proper  nurfing 
than  of  Medicine.  They  are  frequently  in  want  of  even 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  ftill  more  fo  of  what  is  proper 
for  a fick-bed.  No  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been 
a witnefs  of  thefe  fituations,  how  much  good  a well- 
difpofed  perfon  may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to  have 
fuch  wants  fupplied.  There  certainly  cannot  be  a more 
neceffary,  a more  noble,  or  a more  godlike  action,  dian  to 
adminifter  to  the  wants  of  our  fellow- creatures  in  diftrefs. 
While  virtue  or  religion  are  known  among  mankind, 
this  condud  will  be  approved  j and  while  Heaven  is  juft, 

it  muft  be  rewarded  ! . j-  • 

Perfons  who  do  not  choofe  to  adminifter  Medicine  to 
the  fick,  may  neverthelefs  diredl  their  regimen.  An 
eminent  medical  author  has  faid.  That  by  diet  alone  all 
the  intentions  of  Medicine  may  be  anfwered  . No 
doubt  a great  many  of  them  may ; but  there  are  other 
things  be  fide  diet,  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  ne- 
Hedled.  Many  hurtful  and  deftriuftive  prejudices,  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  fick,  ftill  prevailamong  the 
people  which  perfons  of  better  fenfe  and  learning  alone 
can  eradicate.  To  guard  the  poor  againft  the  influence 
of  thefe  prejudices,  and  to  inftil  into  their  minds  lome 
iuft  ideas  of' the  importance  of  proper  food,  frefli  air, 
cleanlinefs,  and  other  pieces  of  regimen  neceflfary  in  dil- 
eafes,  would  be  a work  of  great  merit,  and  productive  or 
many  happy  confequences.  A proper  regimen,  in  mo 
difeafes,  is  at  kaft  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many  of  them 
it  is  greatly  fuperior. 
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To  afTifl:  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  humane 
and  benevolent  in  relieving  diftrefs ; to  eradicate  danger- 
ous and  hurtful  prejudices ; to  guard  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  againft  the  frauds  and  impohtions  of  quacks 
and  impoftors;  and  to  fhew  men  what  is  in  their  own 
power,  both  with  regard  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  dif- 
cafes,  are  certainly  obje6ls  worthy  of  tne  phylician’s  atten- 
tion. Thefe  were  the  leading  views  in  compofing  and 
publifhing  the  following  fheets.  They  were  fuggefted 
by  an  attention  to  the  condufl  of  mankind,  with  regard 
to  Medicine,  in  the  courfe  of  a pretty  long  prafticc 
indifferent  parts  of  this  ifland,  during  which  the  author 
has  often  had  occafion  to  wifh  that  his  patients,  or  chofe 
about  them,  had  been  poffeffed  of  fo-me  fuch  plain  di- 
reftory  for  regulating  their  condud.  How  far  he  has 
fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  deficiency, 
muft  be  left  to  others  to,  determine : but  if  they  bc;  found 
to  contribute  in  any  meafure  towards  alleviating  the  cala- 
mities of  mankind,  he  will  think  his  labour  very  well  be- 
ftowed. 
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Many  who  perufe  the  Domestic  Medicine  have 
expreired  a wi(h  that  the  catalogue  of  Medicines 
contained  in  that  book  (hould  be  more  extenfive,  and 
likewife  that  the  dofe  of  each  article  Ihoiild  be  afeerrained, 
as  they  are  often  at  a lofs  to  know  how  to  adminifter 
even  thofe  Medicines,  the  names  of  which  they  meet  with 
in  almoft  every  medical  author.  To  obviate  this  ob- 
iedion,  and  furnifh  a greater  fcope  to  thofe  who  may 
wi(h  to  employ  more  articles  than  are  contained  in  the 
Difpenfatory  annexed  to  the  above  work,  the  following 
Lift  of  Simples  and  Compounds,  taken  from  the  molt 
improved  Difpenfatories,  is  now  inferred. 

To  prevent  miftakes,  the  Englifh  name  of  every  Medi- 
dne  is  not  only  ufed,  but  the  different  articles  are  arranged 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Englifh  alphabet,  and  the 
fmalieft  and  largefl:  dofe  placed  oppofite  to  each  article. 
The  dofts  indeed  refer  to  adults,  but  may  be  adapted  to 
different  ages  by  attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
Introdudtion  to  the  Af^endix^  p.  687.  Short  cautions 
are  occafionally  inferted  under  fuch  articles  as  require  to 
be  ufed  with  care. 

Though  a greater  variety  of  Medicines  is  contained  in 
this  than  in  any  former  edition  of  the  Domeftic 
Medicine,  yet  the  Author  would  advife  thofe  who  per- 
ufe it,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  adhere  to  fimplicity  in  praflice. 
Difeafes  are  not  cured  by  the  multiplicity  of  Medicines, 
but  by  their  proper  application.  A few  fimples,  judici- 
oufly  adminiftcred,  and  accompanied  with  a proper  regi- 
men, will  do  more  good,  than  a farrago  of  Medicines  em- 
ployed at  random. 
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A LIST  of  the  MEDICINES  commonly  ufed  In 
Praftice,  with  their  proper  Dofes. 


Acacia,  the  expre/Ted  juice, 
Acid,  the  acetous  — 

, muriatic  — 

, nitrous,  diluted  — 

■ , vitriolic,  diluted  — 

^ther,  vitriolic  — — 

iEthiops  mineral  — 

Aloes  — — 

Alum  ’ — ^ 

, burned  ~ — 

Amber,  prepared  — ^ 

Ammoniac,  gum  ■ — 

milk  of  — 

Angelica,  the  root  powdered 
Anife,  the  feeds  — — 

Antimony  ‘ — 

, calcined  — 

■ — , glafs  of  — 

Afafcetida  — — 

• , milk  of  " — 

Afarum,  to  provoke  fneezing 

B 

Balfam  of  capivi  •— 

Canadian  — 

of  Peru  — ' 

of  Tolu  — 1 — 

Bark,  Peruvian,  powder  — 
Bear’s  foot,  powder  — 
Benzoin,  refm  of  — 

• , flowers  of  — 

Biftort,  powder  of  the  root 
Blefled  thiftle  — 

, exprefled  juice  of  ‘ 

Bole,  Armeniim  — 

■ , French  ' — 

Borax  — — 

Broom,  allies  ot  the  tops  — 
Burdock,  powder  of  the  root 

C 

Calomel  — • 


A 

from  I fcruple  to  l drachm 
— I fcruple  — I drachm 
— ^ lo  drops  — 40  drops 

— 15  drops  — 40  drops 

— 15  drops  — 40  drops 

— 30  drops  ■ — 2 drachms 

— io  grains  — 30  grains 

— 5 gJ'ains  — 30  grains 

— 6 grains  — 20  grains 

— 3 grains  — 12  grains 

' — 2 drachm  — i drachm 

— 5 grains  — 30  grains 

— i;  oz  — I ounce 

— -I  drachm — i|  drachm 

— 10  grains  — i drachm 

— 10  grains  i drachm 

— I fcruple  — I drachm. 
T-  4 grain  — 2 grains 

■—  6 grains  — half  a dra. 

— half  oz.  — I ounce 

— 3 grains  — 5 grains 


— 20  drops  — 60  drops 


— - 2 fcrup.  — 2 drachms 

— 10  grains  — 20  grains 

— 4 grains  ■—  20  grains 

— 10  grains  — -2o  grains 

— I fcruple  ~ I drachm 

— 10  grains  — i drachm 

— 2 dra.  — 2 ounces 

— 10  grains  — 2 drachms 

— 10  grains  — 4 grains 

■ — I fcruple  — I drachm 

-—,10  grains  — t drachm 


f 1 gr.  to  3 gr.  alterative 
I 3 do.  to  12  do.  purgative 
Camphor 
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Camplioi'  — 

Canella  alba,  powder  of 
Cantharldes 
Cardamoms 
Caraway  feeds 
Cafcarilla  bark 
Caflla,  the  pulp 
Caftor  — 

Catechu  — 

Camomile,  in  powder 


from 


Chalk  — — — 

Cinnamon  — ' 

Colocynth  ■ — ■ 

Colombo  — — 

ConfefHon,  aromatic  — — 

• — , opiate  ^ — — 

Crabs  claws,  prepared  — 

Conferve  of  rofes  — — 

of  fquills  — — 

of  arum  — — 

Contrayerva  — — 

Coriander  feed  — — 

Cowhage,  the  fpiculse  of  one  pod  mix 
ed  with  honey  or  molalfes. 


2 grains' to  half  a drachm 
I fcruple  to  2 drachms 

1 grain  — 4 grams 

5 grains  — 20  grains 

10  grains  — 4°  grains 
10  grains  —^40  grains 

2 drachms — i ounce 

8 grains  — i drachm 
15  grains  — 30  grains 
20  grains  : — i drachm 
20  grains  — 2 fcruples 
5 grains  — i drachm 
I o grains  — 1 drachm 

lo  grains  — i drachm 
lo  grains  — 2 fcruples 

10  grains  — 2 fcruples 

lo  grains  — 1 drachm 

I drachm  — i ounce 
2o  grains  ■—30  grains 
20  grains  — i drachm 
2o  grains  — 2 fcruples 

15  grains  — 1 drachm 


D 


Dandelyon,  expreffed  juice  of  — 
Decodtion  of  hartfliorn,  half  a pint  re- 
peated as  often  as  neceflary. 

of  broom,  i oz.  to  a pint  of 

water,  to  be  taken  by  tea-cupfuls. 

of  Peruvian  bark  — 

— of  the  inner  bark  of  the  elm 

of  farfapanlla  — 

compound 

: of  guaiacum,  3 drachms  to 

a pint  of  water.  A pint  daily. 


I ounce  — 3 ounces 


I ounce  — 4 ounces 
4 ounces  — 16  oz.  daily 
4 ounces  — 16  oz.  daily 


Eledluary  of  caflla  — 

— of  fcammony 

■ lenitive,  or  of  fenna 

Elixir  of  vitriol  — 

Elecampane,  pow^der  of  the  root 
Extradl  of  broom  tops 

Peruvian  bark 

cafcarilla  — 

camomile  — 

— " colocynth 


— I drachm  — i ounce 

— ' 20  grains  i drachm 

— 30  grains  — 6 drachms 

— 15  drops  — 50  drops 

20  grains  — 1 drachm 

— \ drachm  — i drachm 

— 1 o grains  — i drachm 

— 10  grains  — | drachm 

— 20  .grains  — • -i  drachm 

— j 5 grains  — 25  grains 

Extradt 
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Extraft  of  g'entian 
liquorice 


logwood 
black  hellebore 

•jalap  - 

guaiacum  — 
white  poppies 

■ rue  — 

■ favin  — 

■ fenna ' — 


from 


Fern,  powder  of  the  root  — 

Fennel  feed  -p  — 

Fox  glove,  powder  of  the  leaves  •' 
or  a drachm  infufed  in  a pint  of) 
boiling  water,  of  which  a dofe  is  3 
Should  be  adminiftcred  with  caution. 


Galbanum  — — 

Galls  — — 

Garlic,  cloves  of  — 

Gentian  — — 

Germander  • — 

Ginger  — — 

GInleng  — — 

Guaiacum,  gum-refin  — 
Gum  arabic  — — 

gambouge  — 


H 


Hartfhorn,  prepared  — — 

— , fpirits  of  — — 

, cauftic,  in  fome  mucila-  7 

ginous  vehicle  — J 

• , fait  of  — — 

Hellebore,  white  — — 

-! , black  — — 

Hemlock  fhould  always  be  begun  in 
very  fmall  dofes,  of  one  grain  or 
Icfs,  and  gradually  inci'eafed  as  the 
conftitution  will  bear. 

Hiera.picra  — — 

Honey  of  fquills  — — 

of  rofes  — — 

Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor  — 


Jalap,  powder  ^ — 

Infuffon  of  gentian,  compound 


1 o grains 

to  1 drachm 

I drachm 

— i ounce 

lo  grains 

— i drachm 

3 grains 

— 10  grains 

lo  grains 

— 20  grains 

lo  grains 

— • 20  grains 

I grain 

— 5 grains 

to  grains 

— 20  grains 

lo  grains 

— 30  grains 

10  grains 

• — 30  .grains 

1 drachm  — 

f ounce 

20  grains  — 

I drachm 

1 grain  — 

3 grains 

I ounce 

10  grains 

— 30  grains 

10  grains 

— 20  grains 

No.  I. 

— No.  6. 

10  grains 

— 40  grains 

15  grains 

— I drachm 

5 grains 

— 20  grains 

20  grains 

— 30  grains 

10  grains 

— 30  grains 

1 5 grains 

— I 'drachm 

2 grains 

— 12  grains 

20  grains 

— I drachm 

10  drops 

— 40  drops 

5 drops 

— 25  drops 

2 grains 

— 12  grains 

I grain 

— 5 grains 

5 grain? 

— 10  grains 

TO  grains 

— 20  grains 

10  grains 

— 40  grains 

I drachm 

— 2 drachms 

20  drops 

— 60  drops 

10  grains 

— 40  grains 

1 ounce 

— - 3 ounces 

Jnfuhon 
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Infulion  of  rofes 

from 

2 ounces 

to 

8 ounces 

of  fenna  — 

Ipecacuanha  — 

— 

■i  ounce 
10  grains 

- 

2 ounces 
30  grains 

Iron,  ruft  of  — 

— 

5 grains 

— 

20  grains 

• ammoniated  — ^ 

— 

2 grains 

— 

10  grains 

— — tartarifed  ~ — 

— 

2 grains 

10  grains 

lalt  of  — 

— 

4 gi-^Ti 

5 grains 

Juniper,  powder -of  the  berries 

20  grains 

— 

1 drachm 

Kino,  gum  — »•  --- 

r K 

10  grains 

30  grains 

Kermes,  juice  of  - — 

— 

I drachm 

— 

3 drachms 

I Lichen,  afh-coloufe<J)  ground  — 

Icelandic,  a ftrong  decoftlon  of 

Lime-water  — — 

Lixivium  of  tartar  — — 

Liufeed,  an  infufion  of  i ounce  to  a 
quart  of  water  ; may  be  ufed  at 
pieafure. 

M 

Madder  powder  *—  — 

Mace 

Magnefla  •— 

calcined  ^ 

Manna  — 

Maftich,  gum  — « — « 

Mercury,  crude  i*-.  

--  ■■  calcined  — - 

— — with  chalk  — 

^ corrofive  fublimate  

■ cinnabar  of  — . 

r- yellow  emetic,  as  fternutory 

Mezereon,  decod.  to  a pint  of  water  ' 

Millipedes  

Mufk  — ^ 

Muftard  feed  — 

gum 


3 grams 
I ounce 

4 ounces 
15  drops 


40  grains 
4 ounces 
8 ounces 
40  drops 


i-  drachm  1 drachm 
10  grains  — 20  grains 
4 drachm  - — 2 drachms 


t ounce 
10  grains 
I ounce 
i grain 
10  grains 
i grain 
10  grains 
1 grain 


20  grams 
5 grains  ■ 
I drachm 
10  grains  ■ 


*“  2 ounces 

- 30  grains 

- 4 ounces 

- 2 grains 

- 30  grains 

- 4 grain 

‘ 30  grains 
‘ 3 grains 

- 2 drachms 
• 2 drachms 

40  grains 
t ounce 
1 drachm 


Nitre,  purified 
Nutmeg 


N 

— • JO  grains 
— 6 grains 


30  grams 
t drachm  ' 


Oil  of  Almonds 

~ Linfecd 

‘ — ■; Caftor 

Olibanuni 


5 ounce  — 1 ounce 


^dj’uchms- 
$ grains  ■ 


I ounce 
33  grains 
Onion, 
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Onion,  expreffed  juice  of,  a? 

powerful  diuretic,  1 ' 

Opium  — — 

Opoponax  — 

Oxymel  of  colchicum  •— 

• of  fquills  — 


rom 


4 ounce  to  2 ounces 


i gram  — 
10  grains  — 
4 drachm  — 
4 drachm  — 


2 grains 
30  grains 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 


Petroleum  — — 

Pills,  aloetic  — 

of  the  gums  , — . 

mercurial  — 

Pomegranate,  powder  of 
Powder,  antimonial  — | 

May  be  taken  according  to  the 
diredlions  for  James’s  powder 
with  which  it  nearly  coincides. 
— ^ — of  Contrayerva,  compound 

^ of  Chalk,  compound 

with  opium 


of  Ipecacuanha,  com-  


pound, or  Dover’s  powder  5 


Quaflla  — — • — 

Two  drachms  to  a pint  of  water 
* for  a decodlion. 

Quince  feeds,  mucilage  of,  at  plea- 
fure,  to  obtund  acrimony. 


10  drops  — 
10  gi'ains  — 
10  grains  — 
lo  grains  — 
20  grains  — 
3 grains  — 


15  grains 
20  grains 
10  grains 


30  drops 
30  grains 
30  grains 
20  grains 
I drachm 
6 grains 


30  grams 
40  grains 
40  grains 


10  grains  — 30  grains 


5 grams 


30  grams 


Rhubarb,  powder 
Refm,  yellow 
Rue  powder 


R 

— lO  grains 

— 3 g'*iijns 

— 20  grains 


40  grams 
20  grains 

o 

40  grains 


St.  John’s  wort  — 
Saffron  — 

Sagapenum  . — 

Sal  ammoniac  — 

Salt,  Epfom  — 

Glauber  — 

. — ~ Polychreft 
-a — of  Tartar 
Sarfaparilla,  powder  of 
Scammony  — 

Seneka  — 

Senna  — 

Soap  — 

— i — lees  . rr 


20  grams 
5 grains 
10,  grams 
10  grains 
2 dra. 

•4  dra. 
20  grains 
10  grains 
20  grains 
5 grains 
20  grains 
so  grains 
20  grains 
10  drops 


_ — I drachm 

— 20  grains 

— ;3©  grains 

— 30  grains 

— 4 ounce 

— 2 ounces 

— 4 ounce 

• 30  grains 

• 40  grains 
iO  grains 
40  grains 

■ 40  grains 

. 4 ounce 

■ 30  drops 
Scurvy 
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Scurvy  grafs  exprefled  juice, 
Snake  root  — — 

Sorrel,  juice  of,  depurated 
Spirit  of  Mindererus  — 
fweet,  of  vitriol  — 

—  .of  nitre  — - 

of  fal  ammoniac  — 

compound  — 

—  = foetid 


from  1 ounce  to 

— 25  grains  — 

— 4 ounces  — 

— I drachm  — 

— 1'5  drops  — 

— 1-^  drops  — 

— 15  drops  — 


Spirits,  drftilled  — 

Spermaceti  — 

Sponge,  burned  — 

Sulphur,  -flowers  of  — 

■  precipitated,  of  antimony 

Squill,  dried  powder  — 

■  frefli  — - — 

Syrup  of^poppies  — 

■  of  buckthorn  — 

of  ginger  — . . 

Syrups  in  . general  — . 


■|  drachm  — 
26  grains  — 
20  grain'!,  — 
20  grains  " — 
I grain  — 
I gram  — 
5 grains  — 
drachm  — 
i drachm  •— 
1 drachm  — 
I drachm  — 


Tar  water.  A pint  daily. 
Tartar,  cream  of  — 

—■  - — regenerated 
— — — foluble  — 

emetic,  alterative 


as  emetic  — 


Terr  a j aponica  — 

Tobacco,  an  infufion  of,  .1  drachm 
to  a pint  of  water  ; Ihould  be  ad- 
miniltered  by  table  fpoonfuls  : 
ftrongly  diuretic. 

Tin,  powder  of  ■ — 

Turmeric  — — _ 

Turpentine,  fpirits  of  — 

Tinfture  of  aloes  — 

■  compound 

of  afafcctida  — 

■’ of  Benzoin,  compound 

of  cantharides 

of  cardamoms  — 

■ of  cador  ~ 

•'  of  catechu  — 

of  Peruvian  bark 

• of  iron,  muriated 
of  Colombo  — 

■  of  Genti  an,  compound 

— of  guaiacum  volatile 


2 drachms 
20  grains 
2 drachms 
^ grain 
1 grain 
20  grains 


20  grains  — 

— 20  grains  — 

— 10  drops  — 

--  g ounce  — 

— i draclim  — 

— i drachm  — 

— 10  drops  — 

• — lo  d)  ops  — 

— I drachm  — 

— 4 drachm  — 

~ I drachm 

— t drachm  — 

— 10  drops,  — 

— I drachm  — 

— I drachm  — 

— ■ 1 drachm  — 


c 2 
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4 ounces 
40  grains 
8 ouhTes 
I ounce 
40  drops 
40 ■ drops ' 
40  drops 


4 oun'ce 
1 drachrii 
I drachmi 

1 rachm 
4 grains 

3 grains 
15  grains 
^ ounce 

2 drachms 
•i  ounce 

2 drachms 


I ounce 
I drachm 
I ounce 
i grain 
3 grains 
40  grains  ' 


1 dracLm 
t drachm 

30  drops. 

.1  ounce 

2 drachms 
2 drachms 

40  drops 
40  drops 
oun^e 
1 * drachm 

2 drachms 
i-  oiin<  e - 

6 .Irops 

3 drachms 
3 drachms 
3 drachms 

Tindure 
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Tindlure  of  black  hellebore  from 
- — ' ■ ’ of  jalap  — — 

of  lavender,  compound  * — 

-of  myrrh  — — 

of  opium  — — 

- camphorated,  or 


paregoric  elixir 

of  rhubarb  — 

— of  fenna  — 

— of  fnake-root 

of  valerian  — 

■ volatile 


I fcruple 
I drachm 
20  drops 
I fcruple 
lo  drops 

I drachm 


Torrnentil,  powder  of 


1 ounce 

2 drachms 
I drachm  ■ 
I drachm  ■ 
I drachm  ■ 

10  grains  - 


to  I drachm 

— i ounce 

— 2 drachms 

— I drachm 

— 40  drops 

— 3 drachms 

' — 2 ounces 

— I ounce 

— 2 drachms 

— 3 drachms 

— 2 drachms 

— I drachm 


Valerian,  powder  of  — 

Vinegar,  diftilled  — — 

of  fquills  — — 

— as  emetic  — 

Verdigris,  violent  emetic  — 

Vitriol,  white,  as  a tonic  — 

as  a quickly  opera-  7 

ting  emetic  — — ) 


— 20  grains  — 2 drachms 


blue,  emetic 
XJva  urfi,  in  powder 


W 


Water  crefs,  exprefled  juice  of  — 

Water,  the  fimple  diftiUed,  may  ge-  7 
nerally  be  given  — ■ — I 

Wormwood,  exprefled  juice  — 

White  lead  — ^ ^ — 

Wine,  aloetic  — — 

antimonial  — * — ^ 

Ipecacuanha  — — « 

Rhubarb  — 


2 drachms  — 

• I ounce 

10  drops  — 

• 50  drops 

i ounce  — 

I ounce 

I grain  — 

2 grains 

2 grains  — 

5 grains 

20  grains  — 

I drachm 

I grain  — 

3 grains 

20  grains  — 

I drachm 

i ounce  — 

2 ounces 

1 ounce  — 

3 or  4 oz. 

f ounce  — 

2 ounces 

I grain  — 

3 grains 

I ounce  ^ — 

1 ounce 

20  drops  — 

2 drachms 

I drachm  — 

r|  ounce 

1 ounce  — 

2 ounces 

CON* 
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O F T H E 

GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 

CHAP.  I. 

OFCHILDREI^. 

H E better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 
caufcs,  we  fliall  take  a view  of  the  common  treat- 
ment of  mankind  in  the  ftate  of  infancy.  In  this  pe- 
riod of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good  or  bad 
conftitution  are  generally  laidj  it  is  therefore  of  impor- 
tance, that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with  the  vari- 
ous caufes  which  may  injure  the  health  of  their  ofF- 
fpring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regifters  of  the  dead,  that 
almoft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great  Britain 
die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many,  indeed,  this 
may  appear  a natural  evil  j but  on  due  examination  it 
will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own  creating.  Were 
the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil,  other  animals  would 
be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man  j but  this  we  find  is  by 
no  means  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  man,  notwithftanding  his 
fuperior  reafon,  fliould  fall  fo  far  fbort  of  other  animals 
in  the  management  of  his  youjig : But  our  furprife  will 
foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes,  guided  by 
inftind,  never  err  in  this  refpedl ; while  man,  trufting 
foie ly  to  arc,  is  feldom  right.  Were  a catalogue  of 
thofe  infants  who  perifh  annually  by  art  alone  exhibited 
to  public  view,  it  would  aftonifh  moft  people. 
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If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  muft  be  employed  for  that  purpofe : the fe  will 
always  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by  the 
appearance  of  extraordinary  fkill  and  addrefs.  By  this 
means  fuch  a number  of  unneceflary  and  dedrudtive 
articles  have  been  introduced’  into  the  diet,  clothing, 
Sic,  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo  many  of  them 
perifli. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepoderous  than  a mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own  child, 
or  who  is  fo  Ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is  proper  to 
be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  Natut^e  throughout,  we 
cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.  Every  other  animal  is 
the  nurfe  of  its  own  offspring,  and  they  thrive  accord- 
ingly. Were  the  brutes  to  bring  up  their  young  by 
proxy,  they  wiuld  lhare  the  fame  fate  with  thofe  of  the 
human  fpecics. 

We  mean  nor,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a talk  upon 
every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This,  whatever 
fpeculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  fome  cafes  imprac- 
ticable, and  would  inevitably  prove  deftrudlivc  both 
to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of  delicate  confli- 
tutions,  fubjedl  to  hyderic  fits,  or  other  nervous  affec- 
tions, make  very  bad  nuri'es* : and  thefe  complaints 
.are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a woman  of 
fafhion  free  from  them  j fuch  women,  therefore,  fup- 
poling  them  willing,  are  often  unable  to  fuckle  their 
own  children. 

Almod  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to 
give  fuck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature  j but 
whoever  confiders  how  far  many  mothers  deviate  from 
her  didtates,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  fome  of  them 
unable  to  perform  that  neceffary  office.  Mothers  w' ho 
.do  not  eat  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food,  nor  enjoy 
the  . benefit  of  free  air  and  exercife,  can  neither  have 
whole  fome  juices  themfelves,  nor  afford  proper  nourifli- 
.ment  to  an  infant.  Hence  children  who  are  fuckled 

* I have  known  an  hyileric  woman  kill  her  child,  by  being 
Ye'ized  with  a fit  in  the  ni^ht. 
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by  delicate  women,  ciiher  die  young,  or  continue  weak 
and  Tickly  all  their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a con- 
dition to  fuckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not  be 
underftood  as  difeouraging  that  practice.  Every  mo- 
ther who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender  and 
agreeable  an  office*.  But  fuppofe  it  to  be  out  of  her 
power,  fhe  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great  fervice  to  her 
Child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  giving  fuck.  To  a woman  who  abounds  with  milk, 
this  is  the  cafieft  part  of  it.  Numberlefs  other  offices 
are  neceffiiry  for  a child’,  which  the  mother  ought  at 
lead  to  fee  done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  as 
loon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling,  hardly 
deferves  that  name.  A child,  by  being  brought  up 
Under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  fecures  her  affedlion, 
but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a parent’s  care, 
though  it  be  fuckled  by  another.  How  can  a mother 
be  better  employed  than  in  fuperintending  the  nurfery? 
This  is  at  once  the  mod  delightful  and  important  office} 
yet  the  mod  trivial  bufinefs  or  infipid  amufements  are 
often  preferred  to  it ! A ftrong  proof  both  of  the  bad 
tafie  and  wrong  education  of  modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not  be- 
flowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  children 
to  thofe  whom  Nature  has  defigned  for  mothers. 
This,  inftead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  feldom 

* Many  advantages  would  arife  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals, from  mothers  fnclding  their  own  children.  It  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  aban- 
doning their  children  to  fuckle  thofe  of  the  rich  for  the  fake  of 
gain  ; by  which  means  fociety  lofes  many  of  its  moil  ufeful  mem- 
Uers,  and  mothers  become  in  fome  fei  fe  the  murderers  of  their 
own  offspring.  1 am  fare  I fpeak  within  the  truth  when  I fay, 
that  not  one  in  twenty  of  thofe  children  live,  who  are  tlius  aban- 
doned by  their  mothers  For  this  reafon  no  mother  Ihould  be  al- 
lowed to  fuckle  another’s  child,  till  her  own  Is  either  dead,  or  fit 
to  be  weaned.  A rcgnlation  of  this  kind  would  fave  many  lives 
Among  the  poorer  fort,  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  mod 
women  who  make  good  nu  fes  are  able  to  fuckle  two  children  ia 
fucceOion  upon  the  fame  milk. 
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confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  when  females  fo  educated  come  to  be  mothers, 
that  they  fliould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  be- 
longing to  that  charadler  ? However  (Irange  it  may 
appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers,  and  thofe 
of  fafhion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have  brought 
a child  into  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  it,  as 
the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  moft  ignorant  of  the  fex 
are  generally  reckoned  moft  knowing  in  the  bufinefs 
of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  people  become  the  dupes 
of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  j and  the  nurfing  of  chil- 
dren, inftead  of  being  conduced  by  reafon,  is  the  refulc 
of  whim  and  caprice*. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accompliftiments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children  how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motion's  j how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and  nou- 
rifhing  food  ; how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies,  fo  as 
beft  to  promote  their  growth  and  ftrength  : were  thefe 
made  the  objedls  of  female  inftrufUon,  mankind  would 
derive  the  greateft  advantages  from  it.  But  while  the 
educatibn  of  females  implies  little  more  than  what  re- 
lates to  drefs  and  public  (hew,  we  have  nothing  to  expedl 
from  them  but  ignorance  even  in  the  moft  important 
concerns. 

Did  mothers  refiedt  on  their  own  importance,  arid  lay 
it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
informing  themfelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  to 
their  infant  orTspring.  It  is  their  province,  not  only  to 
form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its  moft  early 
bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their  power  to  make 

.♦  Tacitus  the  celebrated  Roman  hiflorlan,  complains  greatly 
cf  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  legar 
to  the  care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  in  former  tinftes,  t e 
greateft  women  in  Rome  ufed  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to 
keep  the  houfe  and  attend  their  children ; but  that  now  the  jouiig 
infant  was  committed  to  the  foie  care  of  fome  poor  Grecian  wench, 
or  other menial  fervant. — We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  an  c 
femiiiacy  prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground  for  this  com- 
plaint. 
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men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful  in  life,  or  the  pefts  of 
fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned  in  the 
management  of  children.  The  father  has  an  equal  in- 
tereft  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  affift  in  every  thing 
that  refpedls  either  the  improvement  of  the  body  or 
mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  Ihould  be  fo  inattentive  to  this 
matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why  ferpalcs 
know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be  defirous  to  ex- 
cel in  fuch  accomplifhments  as  recommend  them  to  the 
other  fex.  But  men  generally  keep  at  fuch  a.  diflance 
from  even  the  fmalleft  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the 
nurfery,  that  many  would  reckon  it  an  affront,  were  they 
fuppofed  to  know  any  thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however, 
with  the  kennel  or  the  ftables : a gentleman  of  the  firft 
rank  is  not  aihamed  to  give  directions  concerning  the 
management  of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  yet  would  blufli 
were  he  furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for  that 
being  who  derived  its  exiftencc  from  himfelf,  who  is  the 
heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Nor  have  phyficians  themfelves  been  fufficiently  at- 
tentive to  the  management  of  children  ; this  has  been 
generally  confidered  as  the  foie  province  of  old  women, 
while  men  of  the  firft  charaCler  in  phyfic  fkve  refufed  to 
vifit  infants  even  when  Tick.  Such  condudt  in  the  facul- 
ty has  not  only  caiifcd  this  branch  of  medicine  to  be  ne- 
gleCled,  but  has  alfo  encouraged  the  other  fex  to  affume 
an  abfolutc  tide  to  preferibe  for  children  in  the  moft 
dangerous  difeafes.  The  confequenceis,that  aphyfician 
is  feldom  called  dll  the  good  women  have  exhaufted  all 
their  (kill  3 when  his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide 
the  blame,  and  appeale  the  difconfolate  parents, 

Nurfes  ffiould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  dif- 
eafesj  but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perfon  of 
fldil  ought  immediately  to  be  confultcd.  The  difeafes 
or  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the  leaft  delay  is 
dangerous. 

_ Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  idifeafes  of 
infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to  treat 
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them  properly  when  lick,  but  likewifc  to  give  urefiul 
clireflions  for  their  management  when  well.  The  dif- 
eafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fb  difficult  to  be 
underftood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children  can- 
not tell  their  complaints  ; but  the  caufes  of  them  may 
be  pretty  certainly  difeowered  by  obferving  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  putting  proper  qiieftions  to  the  nurfes.  Be- 
fides,  the  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs  complicated,  are 
eafier  cured  than  thofe  of  adults*. 

It  is  really  aftonifhing,  that  fo  little  attention  fhould 
in  geneial  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  infants.  What 
labour  and  expence  arc  daily  bellowed  to  prop  an  old 
tottering  carcafe  for  a few  years,  while  thoufands  of 
thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life,  periffi  .without  being 
regarded  ! Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value  things  ac- 
cording to  their  prelent,  not  their  future,  ufefulnef?. 
Though  this  is  of  all  others  the  moft  erroneous  method 
of  eftimation  j yet  upon  no  other  principle  is  it  poffiblc 
to  account  for  the  general  indifference  with  rcfpedl  to 
the  death  of  infants, 

% 

Of  Dijeajed  Parents. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the 
UNHEALTHINESS  OF  PARENTS.  It  would  be  3s  rcafon- 
able  to  expedl  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as  that 
ftrong  and  healthy  children  fhould  be  born  of  parents 
wiiofe  conftiturions  have  been  worn  out  w'ith  intemr* 
perance  or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer -j-  obferves,  that  on  the  conffi-r 
tution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their  off- 
fpring.  No  one  who  believes  this,  will  be  furprifed, 
on  a view  of  tire  female  world,  to  find  difeafes  and 

* The  cpmmoji  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard  to 
difcpver  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phyficians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deferve.  I can,  how- 
ever, from  experience  declaie,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foun- 
dation ; and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fo  difficult  tp 
ffifeover,  nor  fo  ill  to  cure,  as  thofe  pf  ajJults. 

t Rcufleatt. 
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death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A delicate  female, 
brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftranger  to  exercife 
and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other  flops,  may 
bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will  hardly  be  fit  to 
live.  The  firft  blafl:  of  difeafe  will  nip  the  tender  plant 
in  the  bud  : or  fhould  it  ftruggle  through  a few  years* 
exiftence,  its  feeble  frame,  fliaken  with  convulfions 
from  every  trivial  caufe,  will  be  unable  to  perform  the 
pommon  fundlions  of  life,  and  prove  a burden  to 
fociety. 

If  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular 
jives  of  fathers,  we  (hall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe  that 
children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution  of  their 
parents.  A fickly  frame  may  be  originally  induced 
by  hardlhips  or  intemperance,  but  chicd'y  by  the  latter. 
It  is  impoflible  that  a courfe  of  vice  fliould  not  fpoil  the 
beft  conftitution:  and,  did  the  evil  terminate  here,  it 
would  be  a juft  puniftiment  for  the  folly  of  the  fufferer; 
but  when  once  a difeafe  is  contradled  and  rivcfted  in 
the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  pofterity.  What  a dreadful 
inheritance  is  the  gout,  the  fcurvy,  or  the  king’s  evil  to 
tranfmif  to  our  offspring  ! how  happy  had  it  been  for 
the  heir  of  many  a great  eftate,  had  he  been  born  a 
beggar,  rather  than  to  inherit  his  father's  fortunes  at  the 
expence  of  inheriting  his  difcafes ! 

A perfon  labouring  under  any  incurable  malady  oucrht 
pot  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  ihortens  his  own 
iife,^  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others ; but  when  both 
parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcrophula,  the  fcurvy, 
or  the  like,  the  cffeds  muft  be  ftill  worfe.  If  fuch 
have  any  iffue,  they  muft  be  miferable  indeed.  Want 
,pf  attention  to  thcfe  things,  in  forming  connexions  for 
Jite,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than  plague,  famine, 
or  t e word  j and  as  long  as  thefe  ponncXions  are 
formed  from  mercenary  yiews,  the  evil  will  be  con- 
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In  oiir  matrimonial  contrails,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  hnd  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  objeft. 
Our  ff>ortfmen  know  that  the  generous  courfer  cannot 
be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the  fagacious 
fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is  fettled  upon 
immutable  laws.  The  man  who  marries  a woman  of 
B.  fickly  conftitution,  and  defcended  of  unhealthy  pa- 
rents, whatever  his  view's  may  be,  cannot  be  faid  to  ad 
a prudent  part.  A difeafed  woman  may  prove  fertile  j 
fliould  this  be  the  cafe,  the  family  mufl:  become  an 
infirmary  : what  profped  of  happinefs  the  father  of  fuch 
a family  has,  we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge*. 

^ Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
difeafed  piirents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with  greater 
care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make  amends 
for  the  defeds  of  conftitution  j and  it  will  often  go  a 
great  length.  A healthy  nurfe,  wholefome  air,  and 
fufficient  exercife,  will  do  wonders.  But  when  thefe 
are  negleded,  little  is  to  be  expeded  from  any  other 
quarter.  The  defeds  of  conftitution  cannot  be  fupplied 
by  medicine, 

Thofe  who  inherit  any  family  difeafe  ought  to  be 
very  circumfped  in  their  manner  of  living.  They  fhould 
confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  dileafe,  and  guard 
againft  it  by’*  a proper  regimen.  It  is  cenain,  that 
family  difeafes  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been  kept 
off  for  one  generation ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that,  by  perfifting  in  the  fame  courfe,  luch  difeafes 
might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This  is  a fubjed 
very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  greateft  importance. 
Family  conftitucions  are  as  capable  of  improvement  as 
family  eftates ; and  the  libertine,  who  impairs  the  one, 

* The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  to 
have  any  ir^anner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed;  and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife  legiflators  ought  to  have  a fpecial  regard.  In  fome 
Countries,  difeafed  perfons  have  aftually  been  forbid  to  marry. 
This  is^  iin  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  deformity, 
and  political  njifehiefj  and  therefore  requires  a public  confidera- 
tion. 
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does  greater  injury  to  his  poftericy  than  the  proaigal 
who  fquanders  the  other. 

Of  the  Clothing  of  Children » 

Xhe  ctothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a matter,  that 
it  is  furprifing  how  any  perfon  fhould  err  in  it ; yet 
many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are  deformed, 
by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  of  no  ule  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  necelfary  for  this  purpofe, 
is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofc  covering.  Were  a mother 
left  to  the  dictates  of  Nature  alo,ne,  (lie  would  certainly 
purfue  this  courfe.  But  the  bufinefs  of  dreffing  an 
infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of  mothers,  and 
has  at  laft  become  a fecret  which  none  but  adepts 
pretend  to  underftand. 

From  the  moft  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  ne- 
ceflary,  that  a woman  in  labour  fhould  have  fome 
perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a bufinefs; 
and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed  in  it 
ftrove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different  branches  of 
their  profeflion.  The  dreffing  of  a child  came  of  courfe 
to  be  confidcred  as  the  midwife’s  province  ; who  no 
doubt  imagined,  that  the  more  dexterity  fhe  could  fhew 
in  this  article,  the  more  her  fkill  would  be  admired. 
Her  attempts  were  feconded  by  the  vanity  of  parents, 
who,  too  often  defirous  of  making  a fhew  of  the  infant 
as  foon  as  it  was  born,  were  ambitious  to  have  as  much 
finery  heaped  upon  it  as  poflible.  Thus  it  came  to  be 
thought  as  necelfary  for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing 
and  dreffing  an  infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert  in 
applying  bandages  to  a broken  limb ; and  the  poor 
child,  as  foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many 
rollers  and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every 
bone  had  been  fra6tured  in  the  birth  ; while  thefe  were 
often  fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender 
frame,  but  even  to  obftrudl  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  other  organs  necelfary  for  life* 
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In  mofl:  parts  of  Britain,  the  pra£lice  of  rolling 
children  with  lb  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fbme  mea- 
fure,  laid  afide  ; but  it  would  flill  be  a difficult  talk  to 
perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  ffiape  of 
an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  of  the 
midwife.  So  far,  however,  are  all  her  endeavours  to 
mend  the  ffiape  from  being  fuccefsful,  that  they  con- 
ftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and  mankind  become 
deformed  in  proportion  to  the  means  ufed  to  prevent 
if.  ^ How  little  deformity  of  body  is  to  be  found  among 
uncivilized  nations  ? So  little  indeed,  that  it  is  vul- 
garly believed  they  put  all  their  deformed  children  to 
death.  The  truth  is,  they  hardly  know  fuch  a thing‘as 
a deformed  child.  Neither  ffiould  we,  jfwe  followed 
their  example.  Savage  nations  never  think  of  mana- 
cling their  children.  They  allow  them  the  full  ule  of 
every  organ,  carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  waffi 
their  bodies  daily  in  cold  water,  &c.  By  this  manage- 
ment their  children  become  fo  ftrong  and  hardy,  that 
by  ffie  time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  t/ie  nurfc’s  arrps, 
theirs  are  able  to  ffiift  for  thcmfelves  % 

Among  brute  animals,  no  arc  is  neceffary  to  procure 
a fine  ffiape.  Though  many  of  them  are  extremely 
delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  we  never 
find  them  grow'  crooked  for  want  of  fwaddling  bands. 
Js  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the  human  kind  ? Wq:  but 
we  take  the  bufinefs  out  of  Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  tjic  very 
feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  and 
free  from  all  preffiire.  They  cannot  indeed  tell  their 
complaints  ; but  they  can  fliew  figns  of  paip  j and  this 
they  never  fail  to  do,  -by  crying  when  hurt  by  t|iei|: 
clothes.  No  fooner  are  they  freed  from  their  brapings, 
than  they  feem  pleafed  and  happy  : yet^  infar 

^ * A friend  pf  mine,  who  was  feveral  years  on  the  coaft  of  Af- 
rijca,  tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon  their 
children,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind,  bat  lay 
them  on  a pallet,  and  fuffer  them  to  tumble  about  at  pleafure  ; yep 
they  arc  ail  ftraight,  and  fcldom'haye  any  difeafe.  ' • 
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tuation ! the  moment  they  hold  their  peace,  they  arc 
again  committed  to  their  chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle  of 
foft  pipes,  replenilhed  with  fluids  in  continual  motion, 
the  danger  of  prefTure  will  appear  in  the  ftrongefl:  light. 
Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  growth  of  chil- 
dren, has  formed  their  bodies  foft  and  flexible  ; and  left 
they  fhould  receive  any  injury  from  preffure  in  the 
womb,  has  furrounded  the  feetus  every  where  with  fluids. 
This  fhews  the  care  which  Nature  takes  to  prevent  all 
unequal  preflTure  on  the  bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend 
them  againft  every  thing  that  might  in  the  leaft  cramp 
or  confine  their  motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  cartila- 
ginous, that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighteft  prefTure, 
and  eafily  afTume  a bad  fliape,  which  can  never  after  be 
remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many  people  appear 
with  high  flioulders,  crooked  fpines,  and  flat  breads, 
w'ho  were  as  well  proportioned  at  their  births  as  others, 
but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fqueezed  out  of  fhape  by  the 
application  of  days  and  bandages. 

PrefTure,  by  obdrufling  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  equal  didribution  of  nourKhment  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the  growth 
becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too  large,  while 
another  remains  too  fmall  ; and  thus  in  time  the  whole 
frame  becomes  difproportioned  and  mifhapen.  To 
this  we  mud  add,  that  when  a child  is  cramped  in  its 
clothes,  it  naturally  fhrinks  from  the  part  that  is  hurt ; 
and  by  putting  its  body  into  unnatural  podures,  it  be- 
comes deformed  by  habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from  weak- 
nefs  or  difeafej  but  in  general,  it  is  the  edefl  of  im- 
proper clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  lead,  of  the  deformity 
among  mankind,  mud  be  imputed  to  this  caufe.  A 
deformed  body  is  not  only  difagrceable  to  the  eye, 
Uut  by  a bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vital  funflions 
rnud  be  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health  impaired. 
Hence  few  people  rc^iarkably  mHhapen  art;  ftrong  or 
Jicalthy, 
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Tbe  new  mot-Iofis  which  commence  at  the  birth,  aa 
the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  throueh  the 
lungs  r^piration,  the  periftaltic  motion,  (^c.  *affbrd 
nnmher.  ftrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body  of^an 
Infant  free  from  all  preilure.  Thefe  organs,  not  having 
been  accuflomed  to  move,  are  eafily  (topped  ; but 
'^hen  this  happens,  death  miift  enfue.  Hardly  any 
method  could  be  devifed  more  effedually  to  (top  thefe 
motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  with  rollers  * 
and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an  equal  length  of 
time,  they  would  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  digeition  and 
make  him  fick.  How  much  more  hurtful  they  mud 
prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  we  (liall  leave  any 
one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be  furprifed, 
that  io  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon  after  the 
birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  attributed  to  fome  in^ 
ward  caule  j but  in  fa6l  they  oftener  proceed  from  our 
own  imprudent  condua.  J have  known  a child  feized 
with  convulfion-fits  foon  after  the  midwife  had  done 
fwaddli.' g it,  who,  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and  ban- 
dages, uas  immediately  relieved,  and  never  had  the  dif- 
ea(c  afterwards.  Numerous  examples  of  this  might  be 
given,  were  they  neceifary. 

it  uould  be  (afer  to  fallen  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
thtir  tender  fkins,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a ciiild,  after  it  hatl  died  of  convulfion  fits,  which 
in  all  probability  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  arc  i;Ot  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of  their 
clothes,  but  a fo  by  the  quantity.  Kvery  child  has 
fnrie  tlcgicc  of  fever  after  the  birth  i and  if  it  be  loaded 
with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever  mull  be  incrcafcd. 
But  this  is  not  allj  the  child  is  generally  laid  in  bed 

* 'J  his  is  by  no  means  inveighing  againA  a thing  that  does 
happen.-^  Jn  many  parts  of  Ih  itain  at  this  day  a roller,  eight  or 
toil  l^t  in  length,  is' applied  tig'htly  round  the  child’s  body  as  foon 
as  it  is  l)orn. 
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with  the  mother,  who  is  often  Milce’wife 'fevefiih ; to 
which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed-chamber,  the 
wines,  and< other  heating  things,  too  frequently  given’ 
to  children  immediately  after  the  birth.  When  all  thefe 
are  combined,  which  does  not  felHom  happen^  rho^. 
mud  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch  a degree  as  will  endan- 
ger the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants,  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  wexonfider  that,  after  they  have  b‘*en  for: 
fome  time  in.  the  ficuation  mentioned  above,  they  arer 
often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold  houfe. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a tranlirion^ 
catches  a mortal  cold,  or  concrafls  fome  other  fatal 
difeafe  ? When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot,  its  lungs,  not 
being  fufficiently  expanded,  are  apt  to  remain  weak  and 
flaccid  for  life  ; hence  proceed  coughs,  confumptions^ 
and  other  difeafcs  of  the  bread. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  drcfs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe  will 
always  vary  in  different  countries,  according  to  cudom 
and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule  to  be 
obferved  is,  That  a child  have  no  more  clothes  than  are 
necejfary  to  keep  it  -warm,  and  that  they  be  quite  eajy  for 
its  body. 

Stays  arc  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume  would 
not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  efteds  of  -this  ridi- 
culous piece  of  drcfs  both  on  children  and  adults. 
The  madnefs  in  favour  of  days  feems,  however,  to  be 
fomewhat  abated  j and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  world 
will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough  to  know,  that  the 
human  fhape  does  not  folcly  depend  upon  whale-bone 
and  bend  leather 

* Stays  made  of  bend  leather  arc  worn  by  all  the  women  of 
lower  nation  in  many  parts  of  England. 

I am  forry  to  uiiderftand,  tliat  there  are  fUll  mothers  mad 
plough  tp  lace  their  daughters  very  tight  in  order  to  improve  their 
lhape.  As  reafoning  would,  be  totally  loft  upon  fuch  people,  1 Ihall 
beg  leave  juft  to  alk  them,  Why  there  are  ten  deformed  women 
tor  one  man  ? and  likewile  to  recommend  to  their  perufal  a Ihort 
moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to  deform  the  human  body. 
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I fiiall  only  add  with  refpeft  to  the  clothes  Of  chil- 
dren, that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean* 
Children  pcrfpire  more  than  adults ; and  if  their  clothes 
be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very  hurtful* 
Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the  tender  Ikins  of 
infants,  but  likewife  occafion  ill  fmells ; and  what  is 
worle,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and  cutaneous  difeafes* 

Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  tends 
greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It  pro- 
motes the  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees  the 
body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which,  if  retained, 
could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes*  No  mother  or  nurfe 
can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a child  to  be  dirty* 
Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfe  clothes  j 
but  if  ilie  does  not  keep  them  clean,  it  mull  be  her  own 
fault* 


0/  the  Food  of  Children. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  an 
infant,  but  adtiially  prepares  it.  This,  however,  is  not 
fufficient  to  prevent  fome  w-ho  think  themfelves  wifer 
than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bripg  up  their  children 
without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  fliew  the  dirpofi- 
tion  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from  Nature  more 
than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up  children  without 
the  bread:.  The  mother’s  milk,  or  that  of  a healthy 
nurfe,  is  unqueftionably  the  bed:  food  for  an  infant. 
Neither  arc  nor  Nature  can  afford  a proper  fubdiiute 
for  it.  Children  may  feem  to  thrive  for  a few  months 
without  the  bread]  but  when  teething,  the  fmall  pox, 
and  other  difeafes  incident  to  childhood,  come  on,  they 
generally  perifh. 

A child,  foon  after  the  birth,  fliews  an  inclination  to 
fuck ; and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  lliould  not  be  gra- 
tified. It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  docs  not  always 
come  immediately  after  the  birth  j but  this  is  the  way 
to  bring  it : befides,  the  fird  milk  that  the  child  can 
fcpieezc  cut  of  the  bread  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  clcanf- 
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ittg,  better  -than  all  the  drugs  in  the  apothecary’s  fhop, 
and  at  the  fame  time  prevents  inflammations  of  the 
breaft,  fevers,  and  other  difeafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  ftrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the  firfl: 
thing  given  to  a child  (hould  be  drugs.  This  is  be- 
ginning with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder  if  they 
generally  end  with  it.  It  fometimes  happens,  indeed, 
that  a child  does  not  difeharge  the  meconium^  fo  foon  as 
could  be  wifhed ; this  has  induced  phyficians,  in  fuch 
cafes,  to  give  fometliing  of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe 
the  firfl:  pafTages.  Midwives  have  improved  upon  this 
hint,  and  never  fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils,  &c.  whether 
they  be  neceffary  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with 
fuch  indigeftible  fluff  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardlv 
fail  to  make  it  fick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occaflon  dif- 
eafes than  to  prevent  them.  Cliildren  are  feldom  long 
after  the  birth  W'ithout  having  paflTage  both  by  flool  and 
urine ; though  thefe  evacuations  may  be  vvanting  for 
fome  time  without  any  danger.  But  if  children  muft 
have  fomething  before  they  be.  allowed  the  breaft,  let 
it  be  a little  thin  water-pap,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  milk  ; or  rather  v/ater  alone, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  raw  fugar.  If  this  be  given 
without  any  wines  or  fpiceries,  it  will  neither  heat  the 
blood,  load  the  ftomach,  nor  occaflon  gripes. 

Upon  the  firfl  fight  of  an  infanr,  almoft  every  perfon 
is  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak,  feeble,  and 
wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  fuggefts  the  need  of 
cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are  univcrfally  mixed  with 
the  firfl  food  of  children.  Nothing  can  be  more  falla- 
cious than  this  way  of  reafoning,  or  more  hurtful  to  in^ 
fants  than  the  conduct  founded  upon  it.  Children 
require  very  little  food  for  fome  time  after  the  birth ; 
and  what  they  receive  ftiould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and 
quality.  A very  fmall  quantity  of  wine  is 
fumcient  to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant ; 
but  every  perfon  converfant  in  thefe  matters  mufl 
know,  that  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from 
the  heat  of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the  child 
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will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third  or  fourth 
month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it,  once  or 
twice  a day,  a little  of  fome  food'  that  is  eafy  of 
digeftion,  as  water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weak  broth  with 
bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the  mother, 
will  accuftom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take  food,  and 
will  render  the  weaning  both  lefs  difficult  and  lefs  dan- 
gerous. All  great  and  fudden  tranfitions  are  to  be 
avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the  food  of 
children  ought  not  only  tO  be  fimple,  but  to  rcfemble, 
as  nearly  as  poffible,  the  properties  of  milk.  Indeed 
milk  itfclf  fliould  make  a principal  part  of  their  food, 
not  only  before  they  are  weaned,  but  for  fome  time 
after. 

Next  to  milk,  w'e  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
Ihews  an  inclination  to  chew;  and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  difeharge  of  (aliva,  while,  by  mixing 
with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  afford  an 
excellent  nourifliment.  Children  difeover  an  early  in- 
clination to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands. 
Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  generally  miftake 
the  objeft.  Inftead  of  giving  the  child  fomething 
which  may  at  once  exercife  its  gums  and  afford  it 
nourifhment,  they  commonly  put  into  its  hands  a piece 
of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral.  A cruft  of  bread 
is  the  beft  gum-ftick.  It  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe 
better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but  has  the  additional  pro- 
perties of  nourifliing  the  child  and  carrying  the  faliva 
down  to  the  ftomach,  which  is  too  valuable  a liquor 
to  be  loft. 

Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  beft  me- 
thods is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a proper  quantity 
of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more  wholefome 
and  nourifhing  this  way  than  boiled,',  and  is  lefs  apt  to 
occafion  coltivenefs.  For  a child  farther  advanced, 
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bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken  broth,  made 
into  puddings,  or  the  like#  Bread  is  a proper  food  for 
children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain,  made  of 
wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented  j but^  when  en- 
riched with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it  becomes 
very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food  when 
they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fhould  never  tafte 
it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then  they  ought 
to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  children  live  wholly 
on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four  on  their  ftomachs  5 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  flefh  heats  the  body, 
and  occafions  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  difeafes. 
This  plainly  points  out  a due  mixture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  as  moft  proper  for  children. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which  makes 
them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  certain,  if  the 
food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that  they  would  never 
take  more  than  enough.  Their  cxceflTes  are  entirely 
owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be  gorged  with  food  at  all 
hours,  and  enticed  to  take.it,  by  making  it  fweet  and 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any  wonder  that  fuch  a 
child  fhould  in  time  be  induced  to  crave  more  food 
than  it  ought  to  have  ? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a day  j but  fhould  never  be  ac- 
cuflomed  to  eat  in  the  night;  neither  fhould  it  have  too 
much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  befl  with  fmall  quanti- 
ties of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither  overloads 
the  ftornach  nor  hurts  the  digeftion,  and  is  certainly 
mod  agreeable  to  nature. 

W liters  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence againft  giving  children  too  much  food,  that  many 
parents,  by  endeavouring  to  fhun  that  error,  have  run 
into  the  oppolitc  extreme,  and  ruined  the  cohftitutions 
of  their  children.  But  the  error  of  pinening  children 
in  their  food  is  more  hurtrul  than  the  other  extreme, 
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Nature  has  many  ways  of  relieving  herfelf  when  over- 
charged j but  a child,  who  is  pinched  with  hunger,  will 
never  become  a ftrong  nr  healthy  man.  That  errors 
are  frequently  committed  on  both  (ides,  we  are  ready 
to  acknow'ledge ; but  where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the 
quantity  of  its  food,  ten  fuffer  from  the  quality.  This 
is  the  principal  evil,  and  claims  onr  ftri61:eft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children : but 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food, 
which  when  children  we  could  not  endure.  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  ftomach  of  a grown  perfon,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a child:  as  high-feafoned,  faked,  and 
fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  It  would  alfo  be  improper 
to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths,  rich  foups, 
or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other  fer- 
mented liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a pradlice  cannot 
fail  to  do  mifchief.  Thefe  children  feldom  efcape  the 
violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  hooping  cough,  or 
forhe  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk,  water,  butter- 
milk, or  whey,  are  the  moft  proper  for  children  to 
drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  (tronger,  it  ma^  be  fine 
fmall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with  water.  _ The 
ilomachs  of  children  can  digefc  well  enough  without 
the  afflftance  of  warm  ftimulants : befides,  being  natu- 
rally hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by  every  thing  of  a heat- 
ing quality.  ..  .. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  unripe 

fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digefiion,  and  lour 
and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it  becomes  a 
proper  neft  for  infers.  Children  indeed  fliew  a great 
inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to  believe,  that  if 
good  ripefruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper  quantity,  ic 
would  have  no  bad  effefts.  Wc  never  find  a natural 
inclination  wrong,  if  properly  regulated.  Fruits  are 
generally  of  a cooling  nature,  and  corredt  the  heat  ana 
^ acrimony 
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acrimony  of  the  humours.  This  is  what  moH  children 
require ; only  care  fhould  be  taken  left  they  exceed. 
Indeed  the  beft  wav  to  prevent  children  from  going  to 
excefs  in  the  ufe  of  fruit,  or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is 
to  allow  them  a proper  quantity  of  what  is  good*. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  juice  Ihould  be 
fparingly  given  to  children.  They  till  the  body  with 
grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive  difeafcs. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceflary  for  the  poor glad 
to  obtain,  at  a fmall  price,  what  will  fill  the  bellies  of 
their  children,  they  ftuff  them  two  or  three  times  a day 
with  crude  vegetables.  Children  had  better  eat  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  food  which  yields  a vvholefome 
nourifhment,  than  be  crammed  with  what  their  digeftivc 
powers  are  unable  properly  to  aftimilate. 

Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to  chil- 
dren. It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  produces  grofs 
humours.  Indeed,  moft  things  that  are  fat  or  oily  have 
this  effedl.  Butter  when  falced  becomes  (till  more  hurt- 
ful. Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally  given  to  children  in 
moft  parts  of  Britain,  we  would  recommend  honey. 
Children  who  eat  honey  are  feldom  troubled  with 
worms : they  are  alfo  lefs  fubjetft  to  cutaneous  difeafes, 
as  itch,  fcabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  children 
ought  to  be  altogether  moift.  When  children  live  en- 
tirely upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them 
weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets,  the  fcrophula, 
and  other  glandular  diforders.  Relaxation  is  one  of  the 
moft  general  caufes  of  the  difeafes  of  children.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to  unbrace  theii  folids, 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided, 

* Children  are  always  fickly  In  the  fruit  feafon,  which  may  be 
thus  accounted  for ; Two-thirds  of  the  fruit  whicli  comes  to  mar- 
ket in  this  country  is  really  unripe  ; and  children,  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  judge  for  themfelves,  eat  whatever  they  can  lay  their 
hands  upon,  which  often  proves  little  better  than  a poilbn  to  their 
tender  bowels.  Servants,  and  others  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 
fhould.  be  ftridtly  forbidden  to  give  ^them  any  fruit  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  parents.! 
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We  would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe  obfervations 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fufficient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 

Of  the  Exercife  of  Children, 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life  of 
man  fliort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influence  than 
the  want  of  proper  Exercise  : healthy  parents,  whole- 
fome  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little,  where 
exercife  is  negleded.  Sufficient  exercife  will  make  up 
for  feveral  defefts  in  nurfing ; but  nothing  can  fupply 
the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  health, 
the  growth,  and  the  flrength  of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf,  Were 
this  principle  attended  to,  many  difeafes  might  be  pre- 
vented. But,  while  indolence  and  fedentary  employ- 
ments prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from  either  taking 
fufficient  exercile  themfelves,  or  giving  it  to  their  chil- 
dren, what  have  we  to  expert  but  difeafes  and  deformity 
among  their  offspring  ? The  rickets,  fo  deftrudive  to 
children,  never  appeared  in  Britain  till  manufadurcs 
began  to  flourifh,  and  people,  attraded  by  the  love  of 
gain,  left  the  country  to  follow  fedentary  employments 
in  great  towns.  It  is  amongfl;  thefe  people  that  this 
difeafe  chiefly  prevails,  and  not  only  deforms  but  kills 
many  of  their  offspring. 

The  condud  of  other  young  animals  fhews  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  it 
can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no  neceffity 
of  moving  in  queft  of  food,  cannot  be  reftrained  with- 
out force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  the  calf,  the 
lamb,  and  rnoft  other  young  animals.  If  thefe  crea- 
tures were  not  permitted  to  frifle  about  and  take  exer- 
cife, they  wbuld  foon  die  or  become  difeafed.  I'he 
fame  inclination  appears  very  early  in  the  human  fpe- 

cicsi  but  as  they  arc  not  able  to  take  exercife  them- 
felves, 
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felves,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  their  parents  and  nurfes  to 

affid  them.  _ 

Children  may  be  exercifed  various  vvays.  The  bed 
method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about  in 
the  nurfe’s  arms  *.  This  gives  the  niirfe  an  opportu- 
nity of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing  out  every 
thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy.  Befides,  it 
is  much  fafer  than  Twinging  an  infant  in  a machine,  or 
leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not  fit  to  take  care 
of  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to 
fet  one  child  to  keep  another ; this  condufl  has  proved 
fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has  rendered  others  miferable 
for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafeft  and  bed 
method  of  leading  them  about  is  by  the  hands.  The 
common  way,  of  Twinging  them  in  leading  drings  fixed 
to  their  backs,  has  Teveral  bad  confequences.  It  makes 
them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs  with  their 
whole  weight  upon  their  domach  and  bread;  by  this 
means  the  breathing  is  obdrufted,  the  bread  flattened, 
and  the  bowels  compreflfed;  which  mud  hurt  the  di- 
gedion,  and  occafion  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and 
other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  are  fet  upon 
their  feet  too  Toon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverTe  of  this 
is  true.  Every  member  acquires  drength  in  proportion 
as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children  are  weak  in- 
deed, but  their  bodies  are  proportionally  light ; and  had 
they  Ikill  to  diredt  themfelves,  they  would  Toon  be  able 
to  fupport  their  own  weight.  Whoever  heard  of  any 
other  animal  that  became  crooked  by  ufing  it?  legs  too 
Toon?  Indeed,  if  a child  is  not  permitted  to  make  any 
uTe  of  its  legs  till  a confiderablc  time  after  the  birth, 
and  be  then  fet  upon  them  with  its  whole  weight  at 

* TJic  nurfe  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper 
pofition ; as  deformity  is  often  the  confequence  of  Inattention  to 
this  circum  (lance . Its  fituation  ought  alfo  to  be  frequently  changed. 
1 have  known  a child’s  legs  bent  all  on  one  fide,  by  the  nurfe  car- 
rying It  conllantly  on  one  arm. 
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once,  there  may  be  Tome  danger  ; but  this  proceeds  en- 
tirely from  the  child’s  not  having  been  accuftomed  to 
ufe  its  legs  from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great  gainers 
by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they  themfelves 
work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  By  negleft- 
ing  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do  any  thing  for 
themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  medicine  than  would 
have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  moft  ufeful  bu- 
finefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  employed  : but, 
alas  ! it  is  not  always  in  their  power.  Poverty  often 
obliges  them  to  negled  their  offspring  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  neceflarics  of  life.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
becomes  the  interefi;  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  public 
to  alTifl:  them.  Ten  thoufand  times  more  benefit  would 
accrue  to  the  State,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  bring  up 
their  ow  n children,  than  from  all  the  hofpitals  * that  ever 
can  be  eredled  for  that  purpofe. 

"Whoever  confiders  the  firudlure  of  the  human  body 
will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  nccefiltv  of  exercife  for 
the  health  of  children.  The  body  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  tubes,  whofe  fluids  cannot  be  pufhed 
on  without  the  adlion  and  prefl'ure  of  the  mufcles.  But, 
if  the  fluids  remain  inadive,  obflrudions  muft  happen, 
and  the  humours  will  of  courle  be  vitiated,  which  can- 
not fail  to  occafion  difcafcs.  Nature  has  furniflied  both 
the  veflels  which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  nu- 
merous valves,  in  order  that  the  adion  of  every  mufcle 
might  pufh  forward  their  contents  j but  without  ac- 

* If  it  were  made  the  intereft  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren alive,  we  fhould  lofe  very  few  of  them.  A fmall  premium 
given  annually  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive 
at  the  year’s  end,  would  fave  more  infant  lives  than  if  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for  this  purpofe. 
This  would  make  the  poor  efteem  fertility  a blefling ; whereas 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  befal  them ; 
and  in  place  of  wifhing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  does  poverty 
get  the  better  of  natural  afiedlion,  that  they  are  often  very  happy 
when  they  die. 
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tlon,  this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  elFe£l. 
This  part  of  the  animal  oeconomv  proves  to  a demon - 
flration  the  neceflity  of  exercife  for  the  prcfervation  of 
health. 

Arguments  to  fbew  the  importance  of  exercife  might 
be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  ; 
without  exercife,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be 
properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different  fecretions  duly 
performed ; without  exercife,  the  fluids  cannot  be  pro- 
perly prepareeb  nor  the  folids  rendered  ftrong  or  firm. 
The  adtion  of  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and 
all  the  vital  fpndlions,  are  greatly  aflifled  by  exercife. 
But  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  thefc  effedts  are 
produced,  would  lead  us  farther  into  the  ceconomy  of 
the  human  body,  than  moft  of  thofe  for  whom  this  trea- 
tife  is  intended  would  be  able  to  follow.  We  fliall 
therefore  only  add,  that,  when  exercife  is  negledled,  none 
of  the  animal  fundlions  can  be  duly  performed  ; and  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  vvhole  conflitudon  mufl:  go  to  wreck, 

A good  conflitutlon  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firfl: 
objedt  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a foun- 
dation for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life  : and 
whoever  negledts  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his 
offspring,  but  to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which  they 
hurt  the  conftitutions  of  their  children,  is  the  fending 
them,  too  young  to  fchool,  This  is  often  done  folely  to 
prevent  trouble,  When  the  child  is  at  fchool,  he  needs 
no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchool-mafler  is  made  the  nurfe; 
and  the  poor  child  is  fixed  to  a feat  feven  or  eight  hours 
a day,  which  time  ought  to  be  fpent  in  exercife  and  di-r 
verfions.  Sitting  fo  long  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
word  effedls  upon  the  body;  nor  is  the  mind  lefs  in- 
jured. Early  application  weakens  the  faculties,  and 
often  fixes  in  the  mind  an  aveiTion  to  books^  which 
continues  for  life*. 

But 

* It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  inflrud;  their  chil- 
dren, at  leak  till  they  arc  of  an  age  proper  to  take  foine  care  of 
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But  fiippofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children  fcho- 
lars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  expence  of 
their  conftitutions.  Our  anceftors,  who  feldom  went 
to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  Icfs  learned  than  we. 
But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  be  quite  mar- 
red, unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his  nurfe’s  arms. 
No  wonder  if  fuch  hot-bed  plants  feldom  become  either 
fcholars  or  men  ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful.  Chil- 
dren are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds  within 
doors ; their  breathing  not  only  renders  the  place  un- 
wholefome,  but  if  any  one  of  them  happen  to  be  dif- 
eafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infedlion.  A fingle  child  has 
been  often  known  to  communicate  the  bloody  flux,  the 
hooping  cough,  the  itch,  or  other  difeafes,  to  almoft 
every  individual  in  a numerous  fchool. 

But,  if  faftjion  muft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers, 
as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not  to  confine 
them  too  long  at  a time,  but  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  fuch  adive  diverfions  as  may 
promote  their  growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  confli- 
tutions.  Were  boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped  for 
ftealing  an  hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  en- 
couraged to  employ  a proper  part  of  their  time  in  thefe 
manly  and  ufeful  exercifes,  it  would  have  many  excellent 
effedls. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a proper 
age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exercife.  This  would 
increafe  their  ftrength,  infpire  them  with  courage,  and 
when  their  country  called  for  their  afTiftance,  would 
enable  them  to  adt  in  her  defence,  without  being  obliged 
to  undergo  a tedious  and  troublefome  courfe  of  inftruc- 


themfelves.  This  wocrid  tend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parental 
tendernefs  and  filial  alFedion,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at 
prefent  fo  many  deplorable  inftances.  Though  few  fathers  have 
time  to  inftriufl: their  children,  yet  moft mothers  have;  and  furely 
they  cannot  be  better  employed. 
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tions,  at  a time  when  they  are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  mo- 
tions, gefiures,  &c.* 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the  bed 
natural  confticution  ; and  if  boys  are  brought  up  in  a 
more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be,  they 
will  never  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurtful  to 
the  conftitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is  fet  down  to 
her  frame  before  fhe  can  put  on  her  clothes ; and  is 
taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at  the  needle  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  entitle  her  to  general  efteem.  It  is  un- 
necelTary  here  to  infift  upon  the  dangerous  confcquences 
of  obliging  girls  to  fit  too  much.  They  are  pretty  well 
known,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of 
life.  But  fuppofing  this  critical  period  to  be  got 
over,  greater  dangers  ftill  await  them  when  they  come 
to  be  mothers.  Women  who  have  been  early  accuf- 
tomed  to  a fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard 
in  childbed  ; while  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  romp 
about,  and  take  fufficient  exercife,  are  feldom  in  any 
danger. 

One'  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  fame 
time  boaff  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and  a 
good  conftitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinement  ge- 
nerally occafions  indigeftions,  head-achs,  pale  com- 
plexions, pain  of  the  (tomach,  lofs  of  appetite,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body.  The 
laft  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering 
the  awkward  poftures  in  which  girls  fit  at  many  kinds  of 
needle- work,  and  the  delicate  flexible  ftate  of  their  bo- 
dies in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daughters 
inftrudted  in  many  trifling  accompli fliments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow  them 

* I am  happy  to  find  that  the  mafters  of  academies  now  begin 
to  put  in  prat^ice  this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a driJI 
ferjeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the  military  exercilb.  This,  befides 
contriljuting  to  their  health  and  vigpur  of  body,  would  have  many 
other  happy  elFebts.  , 
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fufficient  exerclfe  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufeTuI 
members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel  ac- 
complilbments,  but  would  have  them  only  confiderecl 
as  fecondary,  and  always  difregarded  when  they  impair 
health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for  chil- 
dren to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  '|'his  opi- 
nion is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were  fo  employed 
as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth  ; but,  when  thefe 
luffer,  fociety,  inftead  of  being  benefited,  is  a real  lofer 
bv  their  labour.  There  are  few  employments,  except 
fedentary  ones,  by  which  children  can  earn  a livelihood  j 
and  if  they  be  fet  to  thefe  too  foon,  it  ruins  their  con- 
ftitinions,.  Thus,  by  gaining  a few  years  from  child- 
hood, w'e  generally  lolc  twice  as  many  in  the  latter 
period  of  life,  and  even  render  the  perfon  lefs  ufefui 
while  he  does  live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obferva- 
tion,  we  need  only  look  into  the  great  manufafluring 
towns,  where  we  flTall  find  a puny  degenerate  race  of 
people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives,  fcldom  exceed- 
ing the  middle  period  of  life  ; or  if  they  do,  being  unfit 
for  bufinefs,  they  become  a burden  to  fociety.  Thus 
arts  and  manufadures,  though  they  may  increafe  the 
riches  of  a country,  are  by  no  means  favourable  to 
the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Good  policy  would 
therefore  require,  that  iuch  people  as  labour  during 
life,  flrould  not  be  fet  too  early  to  work.  Every 
perfon  converfant  in  the  breed  of  horfes,  or  other 
working  animals,  knows,  that  if  th(  y be  fet  to  hard 
labour  too  foon,  they  never  wfill  turn  out  to  advan- 
tage. This  is  equally  true  with  refped:  to  the  human 
fpccics. 

There  are,  neverthelefs,  various  ways  of  employing 
young  people,  without  hurting  their  health.  The  eafier 
parts  of  gardening,  hufl^andry,  or  any  bufinefs  earned 
on  without  doors,  are  mofi  proper,  Thefe  are  employ- 
ments which  nicfl  young  people  are  fond  of,  and  lome 

parts. 
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parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted  to  their  age,  tafte, 
and  ftrength*. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  neceflity  of 
employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to  allow 
them  fufficient  time  for  aflive  diverfions  without.  This 
would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more  work,  and  pre- 
vent their  conftitutions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  thatexercife  within  doors  is  fufficient ; 
but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour  fpenr  in  run- 
ning, or  any  other  exercife  without  doors,  is  worth  ten 
within.  When  children  cannot  go  abroad,  they  may 
indeed  be  exercifed  at  home.  The  bed  method  of 
doing  this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in  a long  room, 
or  dance.  This  lad  kind  of  exercife,  if  not  carried  to 
excefs,  is  of  excellent  fervice  to  young  people.  It 
cheers  the  fpirits,  promotes  perfpiration,  drengthens 
the  limbs,  &c.  I knew  an  eminent  phyfician  who  ufed 
to  fay,  that  he  made  his  children  dance,  indead  of  giving 
them  phyfic.  Jt  were  well  if  more  people  followed  his 
example. 

The  COLD  BATH  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to  ex- 
ercife. By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  drengthened,  the 
circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and,  were  it  con- 
duced with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as  rickets,  fero- 
phula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  prevented.  The  ancients, 
who  took  every  method  to  render  children  hardv  and 
robud,  were  no  drangers  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  ; 
and,  if  we  may  credit  report,  the  praCice  of  immcrfing 
children  daily  in  cold  water  mud  have  been  very  com- 
mon among  our  ancedors. 

The  greared  objection  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
ariles  from  the  fuperditious  prejudices  of  nurfes.  Thcfe 
are  often  fo  drong,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  bring  them 
to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  I have  known  fome  of 
thern  who  would  not  dry  a child’s  dcin  after  bathing  it, 
led  it  fhould  dedroy  the  effcC  of  the  water.  Others 

* I have  been  told  that  In  China,  wliere  the  police  Is  the  befl:  In 
the  -world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  eaficr  part  ot' 
gardening  and  hufbandry ; as  weeding,  gathering  Hones  off  the 
land,  and  fuch  like. 
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will  even  put  clothes  dipt  in  the  water  upon  the  child, 
and  either  put  it  to  bed  or  fufFer  it  to  go  about  in  that 
condition.  Some  believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
water  depends  upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a particular 
faint;  while  others  place  their  confidence  in  a certain 
number  of  dips,  as  three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like  ; and 
the  world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do  not  fuc- 
ceed,  to  try  it  a little  longer.  Thus,  by  the  whims  of 
nurfes,  children  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  phyfician  from  that  medicine  are  often 
fruftrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afide  the 
cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a wrong  ufe  of  it. 
Every  child,  when  in  health,  fiiould  at  leaft  have  its 
extremities  daily  walhed  in  cold  water.  This  is  a par- 
tial ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than  none.  In 
winter  this  may  fuffice ; bur,  in  the  warm  feafon,  if  a 
child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have  a tendency  to  the 
rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole  body  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently immerfed  in  cold  water.  Care  however  mud 
be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body  is  hot,  or  the 
ftomach  full.  The  child  fliould  be  dipped  only  once 
at  a time,  lliould  be  taken  out  immediately,  and  have 
its  fkin  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 

T’he  had  EffeSis  of  unwholejome  Air  upon  Children^ 

Few  things  prove  more  deftru6tive  to  children  than 
confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one  reafon  why 
fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put  into  hofpitals,  or 
parifh  workhoufes,  live.  Thefe  places  are  generally 
crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and  infirm  people  ; by  which 
means  the  air  is  rendered  fo  extremely  pernicious,  that 
it  becomes  a poifon  to  infants. 

Want  of  wholelome  air  is  likewife  dedru6tive  to 
many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There  the 
poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty,  confined 
houfes,  to  which  the  frefh  air  has  hardly  any  accefs. 
Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  robud,  may 
live  in  fuch  fituations,  yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to 

their 
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their  offspring,  few  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and 
thofe  who  do  are  weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people 
are  not  in  a condition  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into 
the  open  air,  we  muft  lay  our  account  with  lofing  the 
greater  part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this  ex- 
ciife.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their  children  be 
daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  the  open 
air  for  a fufficient  time.  This  will  always  fucceed  bet- 
ter if  the  mother  goes  along  with  them.  Servants  are 
often  negligent  in  thefe  matters,  and  allow  a child  to 
fit  or  lie  on  ihe  damp  ground,  inftead  of  leading  or  car- 
rying it  about.  The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as 
her  children  ; and  how  can  (he  be  better  employed  than 
in  attending  them  ? 

A very  bad  cullom  prevails,  of  making  children  fleep 
in  fraall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three  beds  into 
one  chamber.  Inftead  of  this,  the  nurfery  ought  always 
to  be  the  largeft  and  beft  aired  room  in  the  houfe. 
When  children  are  confined  in  fmall  apartments,  the 
air  not  only  becomes  unwholcfome,  but  the  heat  relaxes 
their  folids,  renders  them  delicate,  and  difpofes  them 
to  colds  and  many  other  diforders.  Nor  is  the  cuftom 
of  wrapping  them  up  too  clofein  cradles  lefs  pernicious. 
One  would  think  that  nurfes  were  afraid  left  children 
ftiould  fuffer  by  breathing  free  air,  as  many  of  them 
adually  cover  the  child’s  face  while  afleep,  and  others 
wrap  a covering  over  the  whole  cradle,  by  which  means 
the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air  over  and 
over  all  the  time  it  fleeps.  Cradles  indeed  are  on  many 
•accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and  it  would  be  better  if 
the  ufe  of  them  were  totally  laid  afide*. 

A child 

* It  is  ama/.ing  how  children  efcape  fulFocation,  confidering  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels,  6cc.  1 lately 
attended  an  infant,  whom  I found  muffled  up  over  head  and  ears 
in  many  folds  of  flannel,  though  it  was  in  the  jniddle  of  June,  1 
begged  for  a little  free  air  to  the  poor  babe ; but  though  this 
indulgence  was  granted  during  my  flay,  1 found  it  always  on  my 
return  in  the  lame  fituation.  Death,  as  might  be  expeeSfed,  foon 
freed  the  infant  from  all  its  miferies ; but  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  fi  ce  the  minds  of  its  parents  from  tbbfe  prejudices  which  proved 

fatalto  thcirchild. 
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A child  is  generally  laid  ro  deep  with  all  its  clothes 
on  ; and  if  a number  of  others  arc  heaped  above  them, 
it  mufl:  be  overheated  ; by  which  means  it  cannot  fail 
to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of  the  cradle,  and  ex- 
poftd  to  the  open  air  with  only  its  ufual  clothing,  which 
is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and  deep 
all  night  in  warm  clofe  apartments,  may,  with  great 
propriety,  be  compared  to  plants,  nurfedin  ahot-houfe, 
inflead  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch  plants  may  by  this 
means  be  kert  alive  for  fome  time,  they  will  never  ar- 
rive at  that  degree  of  ftrength,  vigour,  and  magnitude, 
which  they  would  have  acquired  in  the  open  air,  nor 
would  they  be  able  to  bear  it  afterwards,  Ihould  they  be 
expofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have  been 
accuflomed  to  open  air,  Ihould  not  be  too  early  fent  to 
great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and  unwholeiome. 
This  is  frequently  done  with  a view  to  forward  their 
cdixation,  but  proves  very  hurtful  to  their  health.  All 
fchools  and  feminaries  of  learning  ought,  if  poffible,  to 
be  fo  fnuated  as  to  have  frefli,  dry,  wholefome  air,  and 
fliould  never  be  too  much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular  ad- 
vantages of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the  bad 
confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of  it,  I fhall 
only  obferve,  that  of  feveral  thoufands  of  children 
which  have  been  under  my  care,  I do  not  remember 
one  inflance  of  a fingle  child  who  continued  healthy  in 
a clofe  confined  fituation  •,  but  have  often  known  the 
moft  obftinate  difeafes  cured  by  removing  them  from 
fuch  a fituation  to  an  open  free  air. 

Of  Nurjes, 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurfes.  7'his  would  be  wafting  time.  Com- 


I was  very  lately  called  to  fee  an  infant  which  was  faid  to  be 
expiring  in  convulfion  fits.  I defired  the  mother  to  drip  the  child, 
and  wrap  it  in  a loofe  covering.  It  had  no  more  convulfion  fits. 

mon 
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mon  fenfe  vvilldirefl  every  one  to  choofe  a woman  v/ho 
is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk*.  If  flie  be  at  the 
fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  (he  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe.  After  all,  how- 
ever, the  only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurfe,  is  a healthy 
child  upon  her  bread.  But,  as  the  mifcondufl  of  nurfes 
often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will  be  of  importance 
to  point  out  a few  of  their  mod  baneful  errors,  in  order 
to  roufe  the  attention  of  parents,  and  to  make  the;n 
look  more  dridlly  into  the  condu6l  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  commit  the  care  of  their  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  That  every  woman  who 
nurfes  for  hire  Jhould  be  carefully  looked  aftery  other  wife 
Jhe'will  not  do  her  duty.  For  this  reafon  parents  ought 
always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  under  their  own 
eye,  if  podible;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
fhould  be  extremely  circumfpect  in  the  choice  of  thofe 
perfons  to  whom  they  intrud  them.  It  is  folly  to  ima- 
gine that  any  woman,  who  abandons  her  own  child  to 
fuckle  another  for  the  fake  of  gain,  diould  feel  all  the 
affeftions  of  a parent  towards  her  nurfling : yet  fo  ne- 
ceffary  are  thefe  affedtions  in  a nurfe,  that,  but  for  them, 
the  human  race  would  foon  be  extindh 

One  of  the  mod  common  faults  of  thofe  W'ho  nurfe 
for  hire,  is  dofing  children  with  dupefadives,  or  fuch 
things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  indolent  nurfe,  v/ho 
docs  not  give  a child  (ufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air 
m make  it  deep,  and  does  not  choole  to  be  didurbed  by 
it  in  the  night,  will  feldom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a dofe 
of  laudanum,  diacodium,  faffron,  or,  what  anfwers  the 
fame  purpofe,  a dofe  of  fpirits  or  other  drong  liquors. 
Thefe,  though  they  be  certain  poifon  to  infants,  are 
every  day  adminidered  by  many  who  bear  the  charatler 
of  very  good  nurfes  f. 

. . ^ have  often  known  people  fo  impofed  upon,  as  to  give  an 
infant  to  a nurfe  to  be  fuckled  who  had  not  one  drop  of  milk  in  her 
breall. 

t If  a mother  on  vifiting  her  child  at  nurfe  finds  it  always  afleep, 

i v/ould  advife  her  to  remove  it  irnmcdiatelv ; otherwife  it  will  fooa 
ileep  Its  laft. 
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A nurfe  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  imagine 
that  this  defefl  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the  child 
wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  This 
is  an  egregious  miflake.  The  only  thing  that  has  any 
chance  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  nurfe ’s  milk,  mud  be 
fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as  cow’s  milk, 
afs’s  milk,  or  beef  tea,  with  a little  bread.  It  never 
can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  in- 
Head  of  nourifl^ing  an  infant,  never  fail  to  produce  the 
contrary  eft'eft. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  i^urfes  fuffcring  them  to 
cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  drains  their  tender 
bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures,  inflammations 
of  the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  A child  never  continues  to 
cry  long  without  fome  caufe,  which  might  always  be 
clifcovered  by  proper  attention;  and  the  nurfe  who  can 
hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  almoft  fpent  itfclf,  without 
endeavouring  to  pleafe  it,  mud  be  cruel  indeed,  and  is 
unworthy  to  be  intruded  with  the  care  of  an  human 
creature. 

Nurles  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to  be 
fufpeded.  They  truft  to  it,  and  neglefl  their  duty, 
I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her  Godfrey’s  cor- 
dial, Daffy’s  elixirs,  Dalby’s  carminative,  &c.  at  hand. 
Such  generally  imagine,  that  a dofc  of  medicine  will 
make  up  for  all  defcdls  in  food,  air,  exercife,  and  clean-* 
linefs.  By  errors  of  this  kind,  I will  venture  to  fay, 
that  one  half  the  children  who  die  annually  in  London 
lofe  their  lives. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another 
very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurles.  Tliis  is 
not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets  the  infant, 
and,  by  relaxing  the  lolids,  occafions  Icrophulas,  rickets, 
and  other  difealcs.  A dirty  nurle  is  always  to  be  luf- 
petded. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  ihe  bodies  of  children 
from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the  fkin  ; 
by  this  means  fevers  and  other  dileal'es  are  prevented, 
Nurfes  are  apt  to  miftake  luch  critical  eruptions  for  an 
itch,  or  fome  other  infedious  dilorUcr.  Accordingly 
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they  take  'every  method  to  drive  them  in.  In  this  way 
many  children  lofe  their  lives ; and  no  wonoler,  as  Nature 
is  oppofed  in  the  very  method  fhe  takes  to  relieve  them. 

It  ought  to  be  a rule,  which  every  nurfe  (hould  obferve, 
never  to  flop  any  eruption  without  proper  advice,  or 
being  well  aflured  that  it  is  not  of  a critical  nature.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without  previous  evacu- 
ations.. 

Loofe  (lools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature  often 
prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants.  If  thefe 
proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be  checked; 
but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the  greateft  caution. 
Nurfcs,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  loofe  ffools,  fre- 
quently fly  to  the  ufe  of  aftringents,  or  fuch  things  as 
bind  the  body.  Hence  inflammatory  fevers,  and  other 
fatal  difeafes,  are  occafioned.  A dofe  of  rhubarb,  a 
gentle  vomit,  or  fome  other  evacuation,  fhould  always 
precede  the  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines. 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing  the 
difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This  they  are 
extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe  is  the 
effefl;  of  their  own  negligence.  Many  inftances  might 
be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been  rendered  lame  for 
life  by  a fall  from  their  nurfe’s  arms,  which  fhe,  through 
fear,  concealed  till  the  misfortune  was  paft  cure.  Every 
parent  who  intrufts  a nurfe  with  the  care  of  a child, 
ought  to  give  her  the  ftrifleft  charge  not  to  conceal  the 
moft  trifling  difordcr  or  misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurfe,  who  conceals  any  ■ 
misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her  care,  till 
it  lofes  its  life  or  limbs,  fliould.not  be  puniflied.  A few 
examples  of  this  would  fave  the  lives  of  many  infants ; 
but  as  there  is  little  reafon  to  expedt  that  it  ever  will  be 
the  cafe,  we  would  carneftly  recommend  it  to  all  parents 
to  look  carefully  after  their  children,  and  not  to  truft  To 
valuable  a treafure  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  hireling. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  management  of  children 
depend  not  only  their  health  and  ufetulnefs  in  liic,  but 
likewife  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  the  ftacc  to  which 
' D they 
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they  belong.  Effeminacy  ever  will  prove  the  ruin  of 
any  ftate  where  it  prevails ; and,  when  Its  foundations 
are  laid  in  infancy,  it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly 
eradicated.  Parents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wifh 
well  to  their  country,  ought  therefore,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
have  a tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  effeminate,  and 
to  take  every  method  in  their  power  to  render  their 
conftitudons  ftrong  and  hardy, 

— — By  arts  like  thefe 
I.aconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  fons  ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 

Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime  *. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  the  deftrudion  of  children 
than  drenching  them  with  drugs.  That  medicine  may 
be  fometimes  neceflary  for  children,  I do  not  deny  ; but 
that  it  hurts  them  ten  times  for  once  it  does  them  good, 
I will  venture  to  aflert.  A London  mother,  the  moment 
her  child  feems  to  ail  any  thing,  runs  immediately  to  the 
apothecary,  who  throws  in  his  powders,  pills,  and  po- 
tions, till  the  poor  infant  is  poifoned  j when  the  child 
might  have  been  reftored  to  perfed  health  by  a change 
of  diet,  air,  exercife,  clothing,  or  fome  very  eafy  and 
fimple  regulation. 

But  mifguided  fondnefs  is  not  fatisfied  with  drugging 
children  from  the  apothecary’s  fliop  : many  of  them  are 
fed  from  the  fame  quarter.  A ftarch  from  the  Weft 
Indies,  called  flour  of  arrow-root,  is  the  food  of  thofe 
infants  whofe  parents  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  I lately 
offended  a mother  very  much  by  faying,  it  was  not  half 
fo  good  as  oatmeal,  though  more  than  ten  times  the 
price.  Of  this,  however,  flie  had  fufficient  proof  by  a 
child  in  her  arms,  who  had  been  fed  on  that  root,  and, 
though  a year  and  a half  old,  could  fcarcely  put  a foot 
to  the  ground,  while  her  neighbour’s  child,  only  nine 
months  old,  but  nurfed  in  the  north  country  manner, 
could,  by  a hold  of  the  finger,  run  all  over  the  houfe. 
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I have  taken  notice  of  this  powder,  to  fhew  the  in- 
fluence of  fafhion  even  in  the  feeding  of  an  infant.  I 
wifh  it  were  the  only  inftance  I could  give  of  the  fatal 
effedls  of  the  fame  caufe.  Ten  thoufand  infants  in  this 
ifland,  before  they  are  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms,  fip  tea 
twice  a-day  ; which,  to  be  fure,  is  the  true  way  to  pro- 
pagate heroes ! 


CHAP.  IL 

OF  THE  LABORIOUS,  THE  sedentary,  and 
THE  STUDIOUS. 


'Y'HAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes  from 
the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a fa(ff  well 
known  j but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter  of  fomc  dif- 
ficulty. Mod  people  are  under  the  neCeffity  of  follow- 
ing thofe  employments  to  which  they  have  been  bred, 
whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or  not.  For 
this  reafon,  indead  of  inveighing^  in  a general  way,  as 
fome  authors  have  dene,  againft  thole  occupations 
which  are  hurtful  to  health,  we  lhall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  circumdances  in  each  of  them  from  which, 
the  danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to  propol'e  the  mod  ra- 
tional methods  of  preventing  it. 

Chymids,  founders,  forgers,  glafs- makers,  and  fevc- 
ral  other  artids,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholefome  air  which 
they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  This  air  is  not  only  loaded 
with  the  noxious  exhalations  arifing  from  taetals  and 
minerals,  but  is  fo  charged  with  phlogidon  Us  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  expandings  the  lungs  fufficiently, 
and  anfwcring  the  other  important  purpofes  of  refpira- 
tion.  Hence  proceed  adhmas,  coughs,  and  confump- 
lions  of  rue  lungs,  fo  incident  to  perfons  who  follow 
thefe  employments. 
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To  prevent  fiich  confequences  as  far  as  pofTible,  the 
places  where  rhefe  occupations  are  carried  on  ought  to 
be  conftrufted  in  fuch  a manner  a&  to  difcharge  the 
fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit  a free  current 
of  frefh  air.  Such  artifts  ought  never  to  continue  long 
at  work;  and  when  they  give  over,  they  fbould  fufFer 
themfclves  to  cool  gradually,  and  put  on  their  clothes 
before  they  go  into  the  open  air.  They  ought  nev^r  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquors 
while  their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  raw  fruits, 
fallads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold  on  the  ftomach 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are  like- 
wife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air,  by  its  ftagna- 
tion  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper  fpring  and 
other  qualities  neceflary  for  refpiration,  but  is  often 
loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as  to  become  a moft 
deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  mod:  deftru6live 
to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  dampy  and  the 
choke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poifon  by 
its  being  loaded  with  phlogillon.  The  danger  from 
the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it  explode  be- 
fore it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities ; and  the  lat- 
ter may  be  generally  carried  off  by  promoting  a free  cir- 
culation of  air  in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but 
likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
Ikin,  clothes,  &c,  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  affedHons,  which  often  prove  fatal.  Fallo- 
pius obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of  mer- 
cury feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead,  and 
feveral  other  metals,  are  likewife  very  pernicious  to  the 
health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fading,  nor  to 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 

* When  perfons  heated  with  labour  have  drunk  cold  liquor,  they 
ought  to  continue  at  work  for  fome  time  alter. 
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nourifliing,  and  their  liquor  generous:  nothing  more 
certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  fhould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivenefs.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a iufficient 
quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the  body, 
but  flieathes  and  defends  the  inteftines  from  the  ill 
efFeefIs  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines  or  metals 
ought  to  wafh'  carefully,  and  to  change  their  clothes  as 
foon  as  they  give  over  working.  Nothing  would  tend 
more  to  preferve  the  health  of  fuch  people  than  a ftridt, 
and  almoft  religious,  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of  white 
lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are  liable  to 
the  fame  difeafes  as  miners ; and  ought  to  obferve  the 
fame  direftions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work  in 
putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  likewife  liable  to  fuffer 
from  ■ the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of  thefe 
bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to  clean- 
linefs as  miners ; and  when  they  are  affected  with  nau- 
lea,  ficknefs,  or  indigeftion,  we  would  advife  them  to 
take  a vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fubftances  ought 
always  to  be  manufactured  as  foon  as  poffible.  When 
long  kept,  they  not  only  become  unwholefome  to  thofe 
who  manufadture  them,  but  likewife  to  people  who  live 
in  the  ncignbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjcct,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons 
of  every  occupation;  we  lhall  therefore  confider  man- 
kind under  the  general  claffes  of  haboriouSy  Sedentary^ 
and  Studious, 


THE  LABORIOUS. 

^ Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  are 
m gendral  the  rnoft  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the  nature 
of  their  occupations;  and  the  places  where  they  are  car- 
ried on,  expofe  them  more  particularly  to  fome  dif- 
eafes. Hulbandmen,  for  example,  are  expofed  to  all 
the  viciffitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in  this  country, 
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are  often  very  great  and  fudden,  and  occafion  colds, 
coughs,  quinfies,  rheumatlfms,  fevers,  and  other  acute 
diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced  to  work  hard,  and 
often  to  carry  burdens  above  their  ftrength,  which, 
by  overftraining  the  veflcls,  occafion  afthmas,  ruptures, 
pleurifies,  &c. 

Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  afflidled 
•with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned  by  the 
frequent  viciflitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  living,  bad 
water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  evening 
dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they  are  frequently  ex- 
pofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
&c.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with  more 
Tiolence  than  is  neceflary  for  common  refpiration:  by 
this  means  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  are  over- 
flretched,  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a fpirting  of 
blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  mentions  an  in- 
flance  to  this  purpofe,  of  a man,  who,  upon  a wager, 
carried  an  afs ; but  was  foon  after  feized  with  a fever,  a 
vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effc^f  of 
mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  fhould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
ftrongeft  men  are  nioft  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
dens, hard  labour,  or  feats  of  adivity.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boafts  of  his  ftrength  without  a rupture, 
a fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine  the 
daily  iuftances  we  have  of  the  fatal  effeds  of  carrying 
great  weights,  running,  wreftling,  and  the  like,  would 
be  iufficient  to  prevent  fuch  pradices. 

There  are  indeed  feme  employments  which  necefiarily 
require  a great  exertion  of  ftrength  j as  porters,  black- 
frnichs,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  follow  thefe  but 
men  offtrong  body  ; and  they  ftiould  never  exert  their 
ftrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too  long.  When  the 
mufcles  arc  violently  drained^  frequent  reft  is  neceflary, 
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in  order  fhat  they  may  recover  their  tone  j without  this* 
the  ftrength  and  conftitution  will  foon  be  worn  out,  and 
a premature  old  age  be  induced. 

The  erifiprlas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a difeafc 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives^  a fiidden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet  feet, 
keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  &c.  It  is  Impoffible  for  thnfe  who  labour  ^ 
without  doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe  inconve- 
niencies ; but  it  is  known  from  experience,  that  their 
ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented  by  proper 
care. 

The  iliac  pafllon,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes  as 
the  erlfipelas ; but  they  may  likewife  proceed  from  fla- 
tulent and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  generally  eat 
unfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye,  and  other 
windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great  quantities 
of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftewed,  or  raw,  with  various 
kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which  they  drink  four 
milk,  ftale  fmall  beer,  or  the  like.  Such  a mixture 
cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels  with  wind,  and  occafion 
difeafes  of  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  ex- 
tremities, are  likewife  common  among  thofe  who  labour 
without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often  attributed 
to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon : but  they  generally 
proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after  cold,  or  the  con- 
trary. When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c.  come  from 
the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  fire,  and  often 
plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water;  by  which  means 
the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thofe  parts  are  fuddenly- 
expanded,  and,  the  velTcls  not  yielding  fo  quickly,  a 
ftrangulation  happens,  and  an  inflammation  ora  mortifi- 
cation enfues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to 
keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to  wafli 
their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well  with 
a dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  people  are 
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fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of  the 
ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe  the  only  remedy  is  to 
rub  the  parts  affeded  with  fnow,  or,  where  it  cannot 
be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near  the  fire, 

or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a mortification  will  gene- 
rally cnfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down  and 
fleep  in  the  fun.  This  pradice  is  fo  dangerous,  that 
they  often^  awake  in  a burning  fever.  Thefe  ardent 
fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of  fummer 
and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  occafioned 
by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off  work,  which 
they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
they  fhould  go  home,  or  at  lead  get  under  fome  cover, 
where  they  may  repofe  themfelves  in  fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the  fields 
from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any  thing. 
This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  However  homely 
their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at  regular  times  j 
and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more  frequently  they 
fhould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not  frequently  re- 
plenifhed  with  trefh  nourifhment,  they  fbon  become  pu- 
trid, and  produce  fevers  of  the  very  word  kind. 

Many  peasants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refped  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere  indo- 
lence, ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  mighty  for  the 
fame  expence,  have  that  which  is  wholefome.  In 
fome  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  coo  carclels  even 
to  take  the  trouble  oldrcding  their  own  viduals.  Such 
people  would  live  upon  one  meal  a-day  in  indolence, 
rather  than  labour,  though  it  were  to  procure  them  the 
greated  affluence. 

hevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned  among 
hy  foor  livhig.  When  the  body  is  not  fud 
ficiently  nouridieci,  the  humours  become  vitiated,  and 
the  foiids  weak  j from  whence  the  mod  fatal  confe- 
quenccs  enlue.  Ppcr  living  is  likewife  produdtive  of 
many  of  thole  cutaneous  dileafes  fo  frequent  among  the 
lower  plais  of  people.  It  i3  remarkable  that  cattle, 
when  pinphed  in  their  food,  are  generally  affetded  with 
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difeafes  oFthe  fkin,  which  feldom  fail  to  difappear  when 
they  are  put  upon  a good  pafture.  This  fhews  how 
much  a good  ftate  of  the  humours  depends  upon  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  proper  nouririimcnt. 

Poverty  not  only  cccafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of. 
the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have  much 
forefight;  and  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in  their  power 
to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a (hifc  to 
live  from  day  to  day ; and  when  any  difcafe  oyertakes 
them,  they  are  miferable  indeed.  Here  the  godlike 
virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  itfelf.  To  re- 
lieve the  indiifirious  poor  in  diftrefs,  is  furely  the  moft 
exalted  acfl  of  religion  and  humanity.  They  alone,  who 
are  witnelfes  of  thofe  fcenes  of  calamity,  can  form 
a notion  of  what  numbers  peridi  in  difeafes,  for 
want  of  proper  afiiftance,  and  even  for  want  of  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foollfli  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  overheat  themielves  to  luch  a degree  as  to  oc- 
cafion  a fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  de- 
fcrve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  tha-n  lelf- 
murderers. 

The  office  of  z.Joldier^  in  time  of  war,  may  be  rank- 
ed among  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers  fuffcr 
many  hardfhips  from  the  inclemency  of  fcafons,  lonc^ 
marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  unwhole^ 
fome  climates,  bad  water,  &c.  Thefe  occafion  fevers, 
fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  which 
generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  fword,  efpecially 
when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in  the  feafon.  A 
tew  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will  often  prove  more 
ratal  than  an  engagement. 

Thofe  who  have  the  command  of  armies  fliould  take 
ore  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed. 

icy  ought  alio  to  finiffi  their  campaigns  in  due  (eafon, 
and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well-aired 
winter  quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at  the  fame 
nme,  to  keep  the  fick  at  a proper  diftance  from  thofe 
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in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve  the  lives  of 
the  foldicry 

Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  among  the  laborious. 
They  undergo  great  harddups  from  change  of  climate, 
the  violence  of  the  weather,  hard  labour,  bad  provifions, 
bcc.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  importance  both  to  the 
trade  and  fafety  of  this  ki/igdom,  that  too  much  pains 
can  never  be  beftow'ed  in  pointing  out  the  means  of  pre- 
ferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  fea-faring  people 
is  excefs.  When  they  get  on  fhore,  after  having  been 
long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  climate,  or  their  own 
conftitutions,  they  plunge  headlong  into  all  manner  of 
riot,  and  often  perlifi:  till  a fever  puts  an  end  to  their 
lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and  not  the  climate,  is  often 
the  caufe  why  fo  many  of  our  brave  failors  die  on  foreign 
coafts.  Such  people  ought  not  to  live  too  low;  but 
they  will  find  moderation  the  bell  defence  againfl:  fevers 
and  many  other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes  get- 
ting wet.  When  this  happens,  they  Ihould  change  their 
clothes  as  foon  as  they  arc  relieved,  and  take  every  me- 
thod to  reftore  the  perfpiracion.  They  Ihould  not,  in 

* It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers  fufFer  not  iefs  from 
indolence  and  intempei-ancc  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hard- 
fhips  in  time  of  war.  Jf  men  are  idle  they  will  be  vicious.  It  would 
therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a fcheme  be  formed  for 
rendering  the  n)ilitary,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy  and 
more  ufeful.  Thefe  defirable  objedts  might,  in  our  opinion,  be 
obtained,  by  employing  them  for  fome  hours  every  day,  and  ad- 
vancing their  pay  accordingly.  By  this  means,  idlenefs,  the 
mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered, 
public  works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads,  &c.  might  be 
made  without  hurting  manufadtures  ; and  foldiers  might  be  en- 
abled to  marry  and  bring  up  children.  A fcheme  of  this  kind 
might  eafily  he  condudlcd,  fo  as  not  to  deprefs  the  martial  fpirir, 
provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  live  hours  every  day, 
and  always  to  work  without  doors  : no  foldiers  Ihould  be  fuffered 
to  work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any  fedentary  employment.  Se- 
dentary cpiplnyments  render  men  v'cak  and  elTeminate,  quite  unfit 
for  the  hardfhips  of  war;  whereas  working  for  a few  hours  every- 
day without  doors,  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace  cheiv 
nerves,  and  incrcafc  their  llrcngth  and  courage. 
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this  cafe,  make  too  free  with  fpirits  or  other  ftrong 
liquors,  but  fhould  rather  drink  them  diluted  with  warm 
water,  and  go  immediately  to  bed,  where  a found  fleep 
and  a gentle  fweat  would  fet  all  to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  failors  fufft-rs  mod  from  unwhole~ 
fome  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  faked  provifions 
inflames  their  humours,  and  occafions  the  fcurvy,  and 
other  obflinare  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  pre- 
vent this  difeafe  in  long  voyages;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  much  might  be  done  towards  effedling  fo 
defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains  bellowed  for  that  pur- 
pole.  For  example,  various  roots,  greens,  and  fruits, 
might  be  kept  a long  time  at  fea,  as  onions,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  lemons,  oranges,  tamarinds,  apples,  8cc, 
When  fruits  cannot  be  kept,  the  juices  of  them,  either 
frefli  or  fermented,  may.  With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and 
even  the  food,  of  the  fhip’s  company  ought  to  be  aci- 
dulated in  long  voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate  the 
humours.  Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  on  board, 
of  which  frelb  bread  might  frequently  be  made.  Malt 
too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with  boiling  water  at  any 
time.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even  in  form  of  wort, 
is  very  wholefome,  and  is  found  to  be  an  antidote  againfl; 
the  fcurvy.  Small  wines  and  -cider  might  likewife  be 
plentifully  laid  in  ; and  Ihould  they  turn  four,  they  would 
ftill^  be  ufeful  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  antidote 
againll  dileales,  and  fhould  be  ufed  by  all  travellers, 
efpecially  at  fea.  It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the  wa- 
ter they  drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife  to 
be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c.  Frefli 
broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings  made  of 
peas  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  uled  plentifully. 
Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to  people  conver- 
lant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would  tend  to  prclerve  the 
health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful  fet  of  men  *. 

We 


* Our 
how  far, 


countryman,  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  has  Ihewn 
by  proper  care  and  attention,  the  ciifeafes  formerly  fo 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were  paid 
to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  and  above  all  things  to  the 
cleanlinefs  of  fea- faring  people,  they  would  be  the  mod 
healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world ; but  when  thefe  are 
negledied,  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  bed  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 
to  failors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  co,^fts,  efpe;:ially  where 
dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  This  will 
often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes.  About  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every  day;  or  if  this 
fhould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  orange  peel,  and  two  drachms  of  fnake- 
root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be  infufed  for  two  or  three 
days  in  an  Englili)  quart  of  brandy,  and  half  a wine- 
glafsofit  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  when  the  fto- 
mach  is  empty.  This  has  been  found  to  be  an  excel- 
lent antidote  againd  duxes,  putrid,  intermitting,  and 
other  fevers,  in  unhealthy  climates.  It  is  not  material 
in  what  form  this  medicine  is  taken.  It  may  either  be 
infufed  in  water,  wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended  above, 
or  made  into  an  electuary  with  fyrup  of  lemons,  oranges, 
or  the  like. 

THE  SEDENTARY* 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs  comprehends 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies.  Almod  the  whole 
female  world,  and,  in  manufadturing  countries,  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  males,  may  be  reckoned  fedentary  *. 

fatal  to  feamen  may  be  prevented.  In  a voyage  of  three  years 
and  eighteen  days,  during  which  he  was  expol'ed  to  every  climate, 
from  the  52*^  north  to  the  71®  of  fouth  latitude,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  men,  compoiing  the  Ihip’s  company,  he  loft  only 
one,  who  died  of  a phthijis  fu'.monalis.  The  principal  means  he 
ufed  were,  to  prelerve  a ftriift  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  procure 
abundance  of  vegetables  and  frelh  provifious,  efpecially  good  wa- 
ter, and  to  allow  his  people  fufficient  time  for  reft. 

* I'he  appellation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been  given  only 
to  the  lludious  ; we  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  reftriifting  it 
to  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be 
denominated  fedentary  as  the  ftudlous,  with  this  particular  difad- 
VHiitage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  fit  jn  very«awkward  pof- 
turcs,*’which  the  lludious  need  not  do,  unlcfs  they  pleafe. 

j 5 Agriculture, 
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Agriculture,  the  firft  and  moft  healthful  of  all  em- 
ployment';, is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able  to 
carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  thofe  who  imagine  that 
the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to  employ  all  its 
inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken.  An  ancient  Roman, 
we  are  told,  could  maintain  his  family  from  the  produce 
of  one  acre  of  ground.  So  might  a modern  Briton,  if 
he  would  be  contented  to  live  like  a Roman.  This 
fhews  what  an  immenfe  increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain 
might  admit  of,  and  all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of 
the  ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeldic  riches. 
Where  it  is  neglected,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will  abound  aC 
home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fludtuating  ftatc 
of  trade  and  manufadures,  that  thoufinds  of  people 
may  be  in  full  employment  to-day  and  in  beggary  to- 
morrow. This  can  never  happen  to  thcjfe  who  culti- 
vate the  ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of  their  labour, 
and  can  always  by  induflry  obtain,  at  leaft,  the  necef- 
faries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  neceflary,  yet 
there  feems  to  be  no  realon  why  anv  perfon  fnould  be 
confined  for  life  to  thefc  alone.  Were  fuch  employ- 
ments intermixed  with  the  more  adive  and  laborious, 
they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  conftant  confinement 
that  ruins  the  health.  A man  may  not  be  hurt  by  fitting 
five  or  fix  hours  a-day  j but  if  he  is  obliged  to  fit  ten  or 
twelve,  he  will  foon  become  difeafed. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts  feden- 
tary  people;  they  likewife  fuTcr  from  the  confined  air 
which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common  to  fee  ten  or 
a dozen  tailors  *,  or  (lay-makers,  for  example,  crowded 

A perfon  of  obfervatlon  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that  mod 
tailors  die  of  confumptions ; which  he  attributed  chiefly  to  ,the  un- 
avourable  pollutes  in  which  they  fit,  and  the  unwholclbmenefs  of 
thofe  places  where  their  bufinefs  is  carried  on.  If  more  attention 
were  not  paid  to  profit  than  to  the  prefervation  ofhumau  lives,  this 
evil  might  be  ealily  remedied  ; but  while  mailers  only  mind  then- 
own  mterell,  nothing  will  be  done  for  the  fafety  of  their  fervants. 
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into  one  fmall  apartment,  where  there  is  hardly  room 
for  one  perfon  to  breathe  freely.  In  this  fituation  they 
generally  continue  for  many  hours  at  a time,  often  with 
the  addition  of  feveral  candles,  which  tend  likewife  to 
wafte  the  air,  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  rdpiration.  Air 
that  is  breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  expanding 
the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufc  of  the  phthifical  coughs, 
and  other  complaints  of  the  bread:,  fo  incident  to  feden- 
tary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of  perfons 
pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwholefome.  The 
danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly  increafed,  if 
any  one  of  them  happen  to  have  bad  lungs,  or  to  be 
otherwife  difeafcd.  Thofc  who  fit  near  him,  being 
forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  in- 
fected. It  would  be  a rare  thing,  however,  to  find  a 
dozen  of  fedentary  people  all  in  good  health.  The  dan- 
ger of  crowding  them  together  muft  therefore  be  evident 
to  every  one. 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employments  are 
conftantly  in  a bending  pofture,  as  fiioemakcrs,  tailors, 
cutlers,  &c.  Such  a fituation  is  extremely  hurtful.  A 
bending  pofiure  obftruCts  all  the  vital  motions,  and  of 
coLirfe 'mmft  deftroy  the  health.  Accordingly  we  find 
fuch  artificers  generally  complaining  of  indigeftions, 
flatulences,  head*achs,  pains  of  the  breath,  &c. 

The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inflead  of  being 
pufned  forwards  by  an  ereft  pofture,  and  the  artion  of 
the  mufclcs,  is  in  a manner  confined  in  the  bowels. 
Hence  indigeftions,  coftivenefs,  wind,  and  other  hypo- 
chondriacal aftedions,  the  conftant  companions  of  the 
fedentary.  Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly 
performed  where  cxercife  is  wanting  j and  when  the 
matter  which  ought  to  be  difeharged  in  this  way  is  re- 
tained too  long  in  the  body,  it  muft  have  bad  effects,  as 
it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of  humours. 

A bending  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  lungs. 
When  this  organ  is  comprefted,  the  air  cannot  have  free 
accels  into  all  its  parts,  lo  as  to  expand  them  propeHy. 
Hence  tubercles,  adhefions,  &c.  are  formed,  w^hich 
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©rten  end  in  confumptions.  Befides,  the  proper  a^Iioa 
of  the  lungs  being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  making  good 
blood,  when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  foon  be- 
come univerfally  depraved,  and  the  whole  conftitut’on 
goes  to  wreck.  Being  of  a foft  texture,  and  in  continual 
action,  their  fundions  are  eafily  obftrudled  by  preflure. 

The  fedentary  are  not  only  hurt  by  prefTure  on  the 
bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities,  which  ob- 
ftrufls  the  circulation  in  thele  parts,  and  renders  them 
weak  and  feeble.  Thus  tailors,  fhoemakers,  &c.  fre- 
quently lofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs  altogether  : befides,  the 
blood  and  humours  are,  by  ftagnation,  vitiated,  and  the 
perfpiration  is  obftruded  ; whence  proceed  the  fcab, 
ulcerous  fores,  foul  blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafcs, 
fo  common  among  fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confequence 
of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employments.  The 
fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually  bent,  puts  on 
a crooked  flaape,  and  generally  remains  fo  ever  after. 
But  a bad  figure  of  body  has  already  been  obferved  to 
be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital  fundfions  are  thereby 
impeded. 

A fedentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an  univerfal 
relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great  fource  from 
whence  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  fedentary^people  flow. 
The  fcrophula,  conlumption,  hyfterics,  and  nervous  ciif- 
cafes,  now  fo  common,  were  very  little  known  in  this 
country  before  fedentary  artificers  became  fo  numerous; 
and  they  are  very  little  known  ftill  among  fuch  of  our 
people  as  follow  active  employments  without  doors, 
though  in  great  towns  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  afflidled  with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  hecaufe  many 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary  life,  like  rick- 
etty  children,  lofe  all  incllnarion  for  exercife : we  fhall, 
however,  throw  out  a few  hints  with  refpedt  to  the  mofb 
likely  means  for  preferving  the  health  of  this  ufeful  let 

■of  people,  which  fomc  of  them,  we  hope,  will  be  wife 
enough  to  take. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  fedentary  artificers 
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are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture.  They  ought 
therefore  to  (land  or  fit  as  ereft  as  the  nature  of  their 
employments  will  permit.  They  fhould  likewife  change 
their  pofiure  frequently,  and  fhould  never  fit  too  long  at 
a time,  but  leave  off  work,  and  walk,  ride,  run,  or  do 
any  thing  that  will  promote  the  vital  fundions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little  time 
for  exercife  ; yet  fliort  as  it  is,  they  feldom  employ  it 
properly.  A journeyman  tailor  or  weaver,  for  example, 
inftead  of  walking  abroad  for  exercife  and  frefli  air,  at 
his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes  often  to  fpend  them  in  a 
public-houfe,  or  in  playing  at  fome  fedentary  game,  by 
which  he  generally  lofes  both  his  time  and  his  money. 

The  awkward  poftures  in  which  many  fedentary  ar- 
tificers work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effed  of  cuftom  than 
neceflity.  For  example,  a table  might  furely  be  con- 
trived for  ten  or  a dozen  tailors  to  fit  round  with  liberty 
for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or  reft  upon  a foot- 
board, as  they  fliould  chufe.  A place  might  likewife  be 
cut  out  for  each  perfon,  in  fuch  a manner  that  he  might 
lit  as  conveniently  for  working  as  in  the  prefent  mode 
of  fitting  crofs-legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  moft  religious 
regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation  and  occupa- 
tions render  this  highly  necdfary.  Nothing  would  con- 
tribute more  to  preferve  their  health,  than  a ftrid  atten- 
tion to  it : and  fuch  of  them  as  negled  it,  not  only  run 
the  hazard  of  lofing  health,  but  of  becoming  a nuifance 
to  their  neighbours. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is  windy 
or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  fhould  pay  the  ftrideft  regard 
to  fobriety.  A perfon  who  works  hard  without  doors 
will  foon  throw  off  a debauch  j but  one  who  fits  has  by 
no  means  an  equal  chance.  Hence  it  often  happens,  that 
fedentary  people  are  feized  with  fevers  after  hard  drink- 
iivT.  When  luch  pcrlons  feel  their  fpirits  low,  inftead 
of  running  to  the  tavern  for  relief,  they  fliould  ride  or 
walk  in  the  fields.  This  would  remove  the  complaint 
more  etfedually  than  ftrong  liq^uor,  and  would  never 
hurt  the  conftiiution. 


Inftead 
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Inftead  of  multiplying  rules  for  prefervlng  the  health 
of  the  fedentary,  we  fliall  recommend  to  them  the  follow- 
ing general  plan,  viz.  That  every  pe-rfon  who  follows  a 
fedentary  employment  fhould  cultivate  a piece  of  ground 
with  his  own  hands.  This  he  might  dig,  plant,  fow, 
and  weed  at  leifure  hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  both  ah  exer- 
cife  and  amufement,  while  it  produced  many  of  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a 
man  will  return  with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment 
within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while  idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to  health. 
It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part  of  the  body,  but 
the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and  frefh  herbs  revives  and 
cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the  perpetual  profpedl  of  fome- 
thing  coming  to  maturity,  delights  and  entertains  the 
mind.  We  are  fo  formed  as  to  be  always  pleafed  with 
fomewhat  in  profped,  however  diftant  or  however  tri- 
vial; hence  the  happinefs  that  moft  men  feel  in  plant- 
ing, fowing,  building,  &c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been 
the  chief  employments  of  the  more  early  ages;  and, 
when  kings  and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true 
happinefs  confided  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to 
manufadturers  in  great  towns;  but  obfervation  proves 
that  the  plan  is  very  prafticable.  In  the  town  of  Shef- 
field, in  Yorkfhire,  where  the  great  iron-manufacture 
is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journeyman  cutler  who 
does  not  poflbfs  a piece  of  ground,  which  he  cultivates 
as  a garden.  This  pradtice  has  many  falutary  effedts., 
It  ngt  only  induces  thefe  people  to  take  exercife  without 
doors,  but  alfo  to  eat  many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their 
own  growth,  which  they  would  never  think  of  pur- 
chafing.  There  can  be  no  reafon  why  manufadturers 
in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain  fhould  not  follow  the 
fame  plan.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  in  fuch  a 
p ace  as  London  a plan  of  this  kind  is  not  pradlicablc  i 
yet  even  there,  fedentary  artificers  may  find  opportuni- 

th^cm  exercife,  if  they  chufe  to  embrace 
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Mechanics  are  too  much  inclincii  to  crowd  into  great 
towns.  The  fituation  may  have  Tome  advantages  ; but 
it  has  likewife  many  difadvantages.  All  mechanics  who 
live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their  power  ro  cnkiyate  a 
piece  bf  ground  ; which  indeed  mod  of  them  do.  This 
not  only'  gives  them  exercife,  but  enables  them  to  live 
more  comfortably.  So  far  at  lead  as  my  obfervacioti 
extends,  mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  are  far  more 
happy  than  thofe  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy  .better 
health,  live  in  greater  affluence,  and  feldom  fail  to  rear 
a hqaithy  and  numerous  offspring. 

In  a v-’ord,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  daape  or 
a'nother,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  health.  Thofe  who 
neglecd  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out^  life, 
can  hardly  be  faid  to'  cn]oy  it.  Weak  and  effeminate, 
they  languidi  for  a feW  years,  and  foon  drop  into  an  un- 
trm'ely  grave. 


THE  STUDIOUS. 

Intenfe  thinking  is  fo  dedru6tive  to  health,  that  tew 
indances  can  be  produced  of  dudious  perfons  who  aie 
drong-and  healthy.  Hard  dudy  always  implies  a feden- 
tary  life;  and  when,  intenfe  thinking  is  joined  to  tite 
want,  of  exercife,  the  confcquences  mud  be  bad.  We 
have  frequently  known  even  a few  months  of  clofe  ap- 
plication to  dudy  ruin  an  excellent  conditution,  by  in- 
ducing a train  of  nervous  complaints  which  could  never 
be  removed.  Man  iz  evidently  not  formed  for  continual 
thought  more  than  for  perpetual  adtion,  and  would  be 
as  foon  worn  out  by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  that, 
by  icr  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may  be  ac- 
celerated or  retarded,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Thus 
chcerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation,  and  pro- 
mote all  the  fecretions ; whereas  fadnels  and  prolound 
thought  never  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  even  a degree  of  choughtldlnefs  is  nece  ary 
to  health.  Indeed  the  perpetual  thinker  leldom  enjoys 
either  health  or  lpirits;  while  the  pplon  who  can  hardly 
be  faid  to  think  at  all,  generally  enjoys  both. 
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. Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom  think 
long.  In  a few  years  they  generally  become  quite  ftupid, 
and  exhibit  a melancholv  proof  how  readily  the  greateft 
blefilngs  may  be  abufed.  Thinking,  like  every  thing 
dfe,  when  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a vice  ; nor 
can  any  thing  afford  a greater  proof  of  wifdom,  than 
fora  man  frequently  and  leafonablv  to  unbend  his  mind. 
This  mav  generally  be  done  by  mixing  in  cheerful  com- 
pany, afcive  diverfions,  or  the  like. 

- Inflead  of  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  that 
connedlion  which  fubfills  between  the  mind  and  the  body,' 
or  to  inquire  into  the  manr.er  in  which  they  mutually. 
affe6t  each  other,  we  (hall  only  mention  thofc  difeafes  to 
which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly  liable,  and  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  means  of  avoiding  them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubjedt  to  the  gout.  This 
painful  diftafc  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from  indigef- 
tion,  and  an  obftrufted  pcrfpiration.  It  is  impofllble 
that  the  man  wJto  fits  from  morning  till  night  fhould 
cither  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of  th'e  focretions  in- 
due quantity.  But  when  that  matter  which  fhould  be 
thrown  off  by  the  fkin,  is  retained  in  the  body,  and  the 
humours  are  not  duly  prepared,  direafes  mu'ft  enfue. 

’ d he  fludious  are  likcv.dfe  very  liable  to  the  ftone  and 
gravel.  ExerciSc  greatly  promotes  both  the  fccretion 
and  dilcharge  of  urine;  confequently  a fcdentary  li/e 
miuft  have  the  contrary  effe(5l.  Any  one  may  be  fatisfied 
of  this  by  obferving,  that  he  pafTcs  much  more  urine  by 
day  than  in  the  night,  and  aifi)  when  he  walks  or  rides, 
than  when  he  fits.  1 he  difeharge  of  urine  not  only  pre- 
vents the  gravel  and  (lone,  but  many  other  difeafes. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  oHftruftions 
in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confequence  of 
inactivity.  Hence  ledentaiy  people  are  frequently  af- 
fl.Cttd  w'lth  fchirrous  livers.  But  tiie  proper  fecretioii 
and  dilcharge  of  the  bile  is  lo  neceffiry  a part  of  the 
animal  oeconomy,  that  where  thele  are  not  duly  per- 
formed, the  health  mull  foon  be  impaired,  jaundice, 
indigeftion,  lols  of  appetite,-  and  a wafting  of  the  whfalc 
body,  leldom  Eil  to  be  the  confeqtiences  of  a vitiated 
Eiite  of  the  liver  or  obilruCtions  of'thc  bile. 

E 9. 
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Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than 
confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  obferved, 
that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in  thofe  who  do 
not  take  proper  exercife ; and  where  that  is  the  cafe, 
obftruclions  and  adhefions  will  enfue.  Not  only  want 
of  exercife,  but  the  pofture  in  which  ftudious  perfons 
generally  fir,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who 
read  or  write  much  are  ready  to  contra<ft  a habit  of 
bending  forwards,  and  often  prefs  with  their  breaft  upon 
arable  or  bench.  This  pofture  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the 
lungs. 

The  fundlions  of  the  heart  may  likewife  by  this  means 
be  injured.  I remember  to  have  feen  a man  opened, 
whofe  pericardium  adhered  to  the  breaft-bone  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  obftrufl:  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  oc* 
cafion  his  death.  The  only  probable  caufe  that  could 
be  afiigned  for  this  fingular  fymptom  was,  that  the  man,_ 
whofe  bufinefs  was  writing,  ufed  conftantly  to  fit  in  a 
bending  pofture,  with  his  breaft  prefiing  upon  the  edge 
of  a plain  table. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly 
digeft  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and  inadivity 
never  fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion.  Hence 
the  humours  become  crude  and  vitiated,  the  folids  weak 
and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  conftitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions  grievous 
head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies,  pal^ 
fies,  and  other  fatal  diforders.  The  beft  way  to  prevent 
thefe  is,  never  to  ftudy  too  long  at  one  time,  and  to 
keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  proper  food,  or  taking 
frequently  a litde  of  fome  opening  medicine. 

Thole  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflided  with 
fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly  hurt- 
ful to  the  fight-  This  ought  to  be  pradifed  as  feldom 
as  poflible.-  When  it  is  unavoidable,,  the  eyes  Ihould 
be  lhaded,  and  the  head  Ihould  not  be  held  too  low. 
When  the  eyes  aie  weak  or  painful,  they  fhould  be 
bathed  every  night  and  morning  in  cold  water,  to  which 
a little  brandy  may  b-e  added. 
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It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions  are 
very  defeftive  in  the  ftudioiis.  The  dropfy  is  often  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours  which  ought 
to  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any  perfon  may  obferv^ 
that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell,  and  that  this  goes  off 
by  exercifci  which  clearly  points  out  the  method  of 
prevention.. 

Fevers,  efpeciaily  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often  the 
effeft  of  ftudy.  Nothing  affecls  the  nerves  fo  much  as 
intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges  the  whole 
human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital  motions,  but 
diforders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a delirium,  melancholy^ 
and  even  madnefs,  are  often  the  effect  of  clofe  applica- 
tion to  ftudy.  In  fine,  there  is  no  difeafe  which  can 
proceed  either  from  a bad  ftate  of  the  humours,  a defcft 
of  the  ufual  fecretions,  or  a debility  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  which  may  not  be  induced  by  intenfe  thinking. 

But  the  moft  affli£l;ing  of  all  the  difeafes  which  attack 
the  ftudious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This  difeafe  feldom 
fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought.  It  may 
rather  be  called  a complication  of  maladies  than  a finglc 
one,  To  what  a wretched  condition  are  the  bed  of  men 
often  reduced  by  it ! Their  ftrength  and  appetite  fail  j 
a perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  minds ; they  live  in 
the  conftant  dread  of  deith,  and  are  continually  in  fearch 
of  relief  from  medicine,  where,  alas  1 it  is  not  to  be 
found,  Thofe  who  labour  under  this  diforder,  though 
they  are  often  made  the  fubjedl  of  ridicule,  juftly  claim 
our  higheft  fympathy  and  compaffion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepoderous  than  for 
a perfon  to  make  dudy  his  foie  bufinefs.  A mere  du- 
dcnt  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  fociecy.  tje  often 
ncgledts  the  mod  important  duties  of  life,  in  order  to 
purluc  dudies  of  a very  trifling  nature.  Indeed  it  rarely 
happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is  the  effcdl  of  mere 
dudy.  The  farther  men  dive  into  profound  re- 
fearches,  they  generally  deviate  the  more  from  common 
lenfe,  and  too  often  lofe  fight  of  it  altogether.  Profound 
fpecuiations,  indead  of  making  men  wifcr  or  better, 
generally  render  them  abfolute  Iceptics,  and  overwhelm 
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them  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All  that  is  neceffary 
for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be  happv,  is  eafily  ob-r 
tained  ; and  the  reft,  like  the  forbidden  fruit,  ferves  only 
to  increafe  his  mifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds,  mtift 
not  only  difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  engage  in 
fome  employment  or  diverfion  that  will  fo  far  occupy 
the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  ihe  bunnefs  of  the 
clofct.  A folitary  ride  or  walk  are  fo  far  from  rrlaxing 
the  mind,  that  they  rather  encourage  thought.  Nothing 
can  divert  the  mind  when  it  gets  into  a train  of  ferious 
thinking,  but  .attention  to  fubjcdls  of  a more  trivial 
nature.  Thcfe  prove  a kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and 
confequcntly  relieve  it. 

Learned  men  often  contradl  a contempt  for  v/hat  they 
call  trifling  company.  They  are  aflaamed  to  be  feen 
with  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no  proof 
of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves.  No  man  de- 
ferves  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbentl  his  mind, 
by  aflTociating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay.  Even  the  fo-r 
ciery  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind,  and  expel  the 
ploom  which  application  to  ftudy  is  too  apt  to  occafion, 

As  ftudious  people  are  rieceflarily  much  within  doors, 
they  fliould  m;dce  choice  of  a large  and  well-aired  place 
for  fludy.  This  would  not  on!v  prevent  the  bad  efteds 
which  attend  confined  air,  but  would  cheer  the  Ipirirs, 
and  have  a moft  happy  influence  both  on  the  body  and 
mind.  It  is  laid  of  F-ttripides  the  tragedian,  that  he 
ufed  to  retire  to  a dark  cave  to  compole  hls  tragedies} 
and  of  Demofthenes  the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chofe 
a place  for  ftudy  where  nothing  tould  be  either  heard  or 
feen.  With  all  deference  to  luch  venerable  names,  we 
cannot  help  condemning  their  tafte.  A man  may  furely 
think  to  as  good  purpoic  in  an  elegant  apartment  as  in  a 
cave  ; and  may  have  as  happy  conceptions  where  the  all- 
cheering  rays  of  the  fun  render  the  air  wholcfome,  as 
in  jdaces  where  they  never  enter. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  fhould  be  very  atten- 
tive to  their  j)oftu!e.  T hey  ought  to  fit  and  ftand  by 
turns,  al'.vays  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  crcA  pollurc  as 
^ • poflible. 
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pofilble.  Thofe  who  didate,  may  do  it  walking.  It 
has  an  excellent  efFedl  frequently  to  read  or  fpeak  aloud. 
This  not  only  exercifes  the  lungs,  but  almofl:  the  whole 
body.  Hence  fludious  pe'ople  are  greatly  benefited  by 
delivering  difcourfes  in  public.  Public  fpeakers,  indeed, 
fometimcs  hurt  themfclves,  by  overadling  their  part ; 
but  this  is  their  own  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  vo- 
ciferation merits  not  our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been  reck- 
oned the  befl:  time  for  fiudy.  It  is  fo.  But  it  is  alfo  the 
moft  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  while  the  (lomach  is 
empty,  and  the  fpirits  refreflied  with  fleep.  Studious 
people  fhould  therefore  Ibmetimes  fpend  the  morning 
in  walking,  riding,  or  fomc  manly  diverfions  without 
doors.  This  would  make  them  return  to  ftudy  with 
greater  alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more  fervice  than 
twice  the  time  after  their  fpirits  are  worn  out  with  fa- 
tiguCi.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  diveffion  only  v.'hen 
we  can  think  no  longer.  Every  ftudious  perfon  fiiould 
make  it  a part  of  his  bufinefs,  (and  fiiould  let  nothing 
interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation  more  than  thofe  of 
ftudy. 

Mufic  has  a very  happy  effcfl;  in  relieving  the  mind 
when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  well  if  every 
ftudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that  fcience 
as  to  amufe  himlelf  after  Icvcre  thought  by  playing 
fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency  to  raife  the  fpirits,  and  in- 
fpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  learning,  chat  any  of  her  votaries, 
to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  ftiould  betake  themfclves 
to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  T.’his  indeed  is  a remedy  j 
but  it  is  a defperatc  one,  and  always  proves  deftrudtive. 
Would  fuch  pcrlbns,  when  their  fpirits  are  low,  get  on 
horfeback,  and  ride  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  they  w'ould 
find  it  a more  cficdual  remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine 
in  the  apothecary’s  rhop,  or  all  the  llrong  liquors  in  the 
world, 

T.  he  following  is  my  plan,  and  I cannot  recommend 
a better  to  others.  When  ijiy  miiid  is  fatigued  with 
ftudy,  or  other  Iciious  bufinefs,  1 mount  my  horfc,  and 
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ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  country,  where  I fpend 
a day,  and  fometimes  two,  with  a cheerful  friend  j after 
which  I never  fail  to  return  to  town  with  new  vigour, 
and  to  purfue  my  ftudies  or  bufinefs  with  frefli 
alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things  ! There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  (ee  a miferabic 
objr<^^  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing,  walk- 
ing, riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing  for  health 
after  it  is  gone  j yet,  if  any  one  had  recommended  thefe 
things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the  advice  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  treated  with  contempt,  or, 
at  leafl,  with  neglefl.  Such  is  the  weaknefs  and  folly 
of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of  forefight,  even  in  thole 
who  ought  to  be  wifer  than  others  ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee  no 
reafon  why  they  fliould  abftain  from  any  kind  of  food 
that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  in  moderation. 
Tliey  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  every 
thing  that  is  windy,  rancid,  or  hard  of  digeftion.  Their 
fuppers  fhould  always  be  light,  or  taken  foon  in  the  even- 
ing. Their  drink  may  be  water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not 
too  ftrong,  good  cider,  wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled 
with  acidities,  water  mixed  with  a little  brandy,  rum,  or 
any  other  genuine  fpirit. 

We  lliall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds  of 
exercifc  which  arc  moft  proper  for  the  ftudious,  that  they 
fliould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried  to  the  degree 
of  exceffive  fatigue.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  fre- 
quently varied  fo  as  to  give  adtion  to  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  ; and  fhould,  as  often  as  polTible,  he 
taken  in  the  open  air.  In  general,  riding  on  horfcback, 
walking,  working  in  a garden,  or  playing  at  fome  adtive 
diverfions,  are  the  beft. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply 
the  place  of  exercife,  and  fhould  not  be  negledled  by 
perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  efpecially  in  the  warrq 
fcafon. 
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No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife,  or  to 
ftudy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 

In  the  above  remarks  on  the  ufual  difeafes  of  the  ftu- 
dious,  my  chief  objeft  was  to  warn  them  of  the  evil 
confequences  of  painful  and  intenje  thinking.  But  I 
fhould  be  forty  to  damp  the  ardour  of  their  literary  pur- 
fuits,  which  arc  injurious  to  health  only  when  continued 
with  inceflant  toil,  at  late  hours,  and  without  due  in- 
tervals of  reft,  refrcfhment,  relaxation,  and  exercife.  It 
is  not  thought,  fays  the  medical  poet,  ’tis  painful  think- 
ing, that  corrodes  our  clay.  1 deemed  it  neceflary  to  be 
more  explicit  on  this  head,  in  confequence  of  having 
found  that  my  former  cautions  to  men  of  genius  and 
fcience  had  been  underftood  in  too  rigorous  a fenfe,  as 
difeouraging  the  manly  exertion  of  real  talents. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  ALIMENT. 

l^NWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  of  diet, 
occafion  many  difeafes.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be  changed  by  diet 
alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated  or  con- 
denfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimonious,  coagulated  or 
diluted,  to  almofl:  any  degree.  Nor  are  its  effe6ls  upon 
the  foldis  Icfs  confiderable.  They  may  be  braced  or 
relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  motions,  &c.  greatly  in- 
peafed  or  diminilhed,  by  different  kinds  of  aliment;  A 
very  fmall  attention  to  thefe  things  will  be  fufficient  to 
fhew,  how  much  the  prefervation  of  health  depends 
upon  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceffary  for  the  preferva- 
don  of  health  only : it  is  likewife  of  importance  in  the 
pure  of  difcales.  Every  intention  in  the  cure  of  many 
difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone.  Its  effefts, 
always  fo  quick  as  thofe  of  medicine, 
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but  they  arc  generally  more  lading : befidcs,  it  is  nei- 
ther To  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor  fo  dangerous  as 
medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafily  obtained. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  inquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali- 
ment in  ufc  among  mankind  ; nor  to  fliew  their  effedls 
upon  ihe  different  conditutions  of  the  human  body  ; but 
to  mark  fomc  of  the  mod  pernicious  errors  which  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpedl  both  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out  their  influ- 
ence upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afeertain  the  exa6t 
quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex,  and  condi- 
tution  ; but  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cefiary.  The  bed  rule  is  to  avoid  all  extremes.  Man- 
kind were  never  intended  to  weigh  and  meafure  their 
food.  Nature  teaches  every  creature  when  it  has 
enough ; and  the  calls  of  third  and  hunger  are  fufficient 
to  inform  them  when  more  is  neceffary. 

Though  moderatidn  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to 
the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther 
confideration.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
vifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  feafons 
may  either  preve  nt  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage  it 
afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  adls  of  Providence,  and 
we  mud  fubmit  to  them  j but  furcly  no  punifhment  can 
be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  differ  provifions  to  fpoil  by 
hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raiie  the  price,  or  who 
promote  their  own  intered  by  adulterating  the  neceffa- 
ries  of  life  *. 

Animal  as  wdl  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  rendered 
unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All  animal  fub- 
ftances  have  a condant  tendency  to  putrefadtion  j and, 
when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they  not  only  bc- 

* The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  firfl;  who  fnfTer  by  im- 
found  provifions  ; but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  grc.it 
importance  to  the  (late:  bcfules,  difeafes  occaficned  by  umvholc- 
lome  food  often  prove  iiifciflious,  by  which  means  they  reach  peo- 
ple in  every  lialion.  It  is  therefore  the  intereil  of  all  to  take  care 
that  no  fpoiled  provifions  of  any  kind  be  expofed  to  lale. 
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come  offenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful  to  health. 
Difeafed  animals,  and  fnch  ns  die  of  themfelves,  ought 
never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a common  pra(!dice,  however, 
in  fome  grazing  countries,  for  fervanrs  and  poor  people 
to  ear  fuch  animals  a<;  die  of  any  difeafe,  or  are  killed 
bv  accident.  Poverty,  indeed,  may  oblige  people  to 
do  this ; but  they  had  better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of  what 
is  found  and  wholefome  ; it  would  both  afford  a better 
nouriffiment,  and  be  attended  with  lefs  danger. 

The  in]un6Hon  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  a ffrict  re- 
gard to'health  ; and  ought  to  be  obferved  bv  Chriflians 
as  \vell  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  the  nfelves  without 
fome  previous  difeafe  ; but  how  a difeafed  anim-il  Ibould 
be  wholefome  food,  is  inconceivable:  even  thofe  which 
die  by  accident  muff  be  hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed 
with  the  fieff,  and  foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs,  &c. 
are  neither  fo  eafily  digeffed,  nor  afford  fuch  wholefome 
nourilhment  as  others.  No  animal  can  be  wholefome 
which  does  not  take  fufficient  exercife.  Moft  of  our 
flailed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs  food,  but  not  al- 
lowed exercife  nor  free  air  j by  which  means  they  indeed 
grow  fat,  but  their  juices,  not  being  ptoperly  prepared 
or  affimiiated,  remain  crude,  and  occaiion  indigcllions, 
grofs  humours,  and  oppreffion  of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe 
who  feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being 
over-heated.  ExcelTlve  heat  caufes  a fever,  exalts  the 
animal  files,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately  with  the 
fiefh,  that  it  cannot^  be  feparated.  For  this  rcafon 
butchers  fnould  be  fevrrrly  punifhed  who  over-drive 
their  cattle.  No  perlon  would  chule  to  eat  the  flefh  of 
an  animal  which  had  died  in  a liigh  fever  j yet  that  is 
the  cafe  with  all  oyer-urovc  cattle  3 and  the  fever  is  often 
raifed  even  to  the  di  grec  of  madnefs. 

Bur  this  IS  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers  ren- 
der meat  un whulcfoiv  e.  The  abominable  cufforn  of  fill, 
mg  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air,  in  order 
to  maKp  tliem  appear  fat,  is  every  day  pradtiled.  This 
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not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  keep- 
ing, but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick,  that  the  very  idea  of  it  is 
fufficient  to  difguft  a perfon  of  any  delicacy  at  every 
thing  which  comes  from  the  lhambles.  Who  can  bear 
eating  meat  which  has  been  blown  up 
with  air  from  the  lungs  of  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labour- 
ing under  the  very  worft  of  difeafes  ? 

Butchers  have  likewife  a method  of  filling  the  cellular 
membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This  makes  the 
meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh  more,  but  is  not- 
withflanding  a very  pernicious  cuftom,  as  it  both  ren- 
ders the  meat  unwholefome  and  unfit  for  keeping.  I 
feldom  fee  a piece  of  meat  from  the  fhambles,  where 
the  blood  is  not  diffufed  through  the  cellular  texture.  I 
lhall  not  fay  that  this  is  always  the  effcfl:  of  defign  ; but 
I am  certain  it  is  not  the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed 
for  domeftic  ufe,  and  properly  blooded.  Veal  feems  to 
be  moft  frequently  fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  may 
in  fome  meafure  be  owing  to  the  pradtice  of  carrying 
calves  from  a great  diftance  to  marker,  by  which  means 
their  tender  flefh  is  bruifed,  ?md  many  of  their  yeffels 
burft. 

No  people  in  the  world  ear  fuch  quantities  of  faked  ani- 
mal food  as  the  Englifh,  which  is  one  reafon  why  they  are 
fo  generally  tainted  with  the  feurvy,  and  its  numerous 
train  of  conftquences,  indigeftion,  low  fpjrits,  hypochon- 
driacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was  furely  defigned  for 
man,  and,  with  a proper  mixture  of  vegetables^  it  will  be 
found  the  moft  wholefome  j but  to  gorge  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  fifh,  and  fowl,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  cer- 
tainly too  much.  All  who  value  health  ought  to  be 
contented  with  making  one  meal  of  flefh  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  this  ought  to  confift  of  one  kind 
only. 

T he  moft  obft  nate  feurvy  has  often  been  cured  by  a 
vegetable  diet;  nay,  milk  alune  will  frequently  do  more 
in  that  dilcale  than  any  medicine.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more  ufed  in  diet,  we 
Ihould  have  Id's  feurvy,  and  likewife  fewer  putrid  and 
inliammatory  fevers.  Frefli  vegetables,  indeed,  come 
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to  be  dally  more  ufed  in  diet ; this  laudable  pradlice  we 
hope  will  continue  to  gain  ground. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moifl:  nor  too 
dry*  Moift  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders  the 
body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live  much  on 
tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become  weak  and 
unable  to  digeft  folid  food ; hence  proceed  hyfterics,  and 
all  their  dreadful  confequences.  On  the  other  hand,  food 
that  is  too  dry,  renders  the  folids  in  a manner  rigid,  ancf 
the  humours  vifcid,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  inflam- 
matory fevers,  fcurvies,  and  the  like. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  effedls  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous ; but  they  proceed  ra- 
ther from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any  bad 
qualities  in  the  teaitfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  univerfal  break- 
faft  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; but  the  morning  is  furely 
the  moil  improper  time  of  the  day  for  drinking  it.  Moll 
delicate  peribns,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  the  greatefl:  tea- 
drinkers,  cannot  eat  any  thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch 
perfons,  after  failing  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or 
five  cups  of  green  tea  without  eating  almofl:  any  bread, 
it  muft  hurt  them.  Good  tea,  taken  in  a moderate  quan- 
tity, not  too  flrong,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an 
empty  ftomach,  will  feldom  do  harm  ; but  if  it  be  bad, 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  or  fubflitutcd  in  the  room  of 
folid  food,  it  muft  have  many  ill  efFedls, 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwholeforac, 
which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature.  By  jumbling  to- 
gether a number  of  different  ingredients,  in  order  to 
make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich  Ibup,  the  compofition 
proves  almoft  a poifon.  AH  high  fcafoning,  pickles, 
&c.  are  only  incentives  to  luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt 
the  ftomach.  It  were  well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as 
an  art,  were  entirely  prohibited.  Plain  roafting  or  boilr 
iflg  is  all  that  the  ftomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are  fuf- 
ftcient  for  people  in  health,  and  the  fick  have  ftill  leli 
need  of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  of  moft  liquors, 
but  alfo  compofes  a great  part  yf  our  folid  food.  Good 
13  water 
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water  mua  therefore  be  of  the  grcateft  importance  m 
diet.  The  bell  water  is  that  which  is  moft  pure,  and 
free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bodies.  Water  cakes 
up  parts  of  moft  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  con- 
tadl  j by  this  means  it  is  often  impregnated  with  metals 
or  minerals  of  a hurtful  or  poifonous  nature.  Hence 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  hillv  countries  have  peculiar 
difeafes',  which  in  ail  probability  proceed  from  the  water. 
"J  nus  the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzer- 
land, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of  Lerby  in 
England,  have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks. 
'I  his  dileafe  is  generally  imputed  to  the  fnow  water  j 
but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the 
minerals  in  die  mountains  through  which  the  waters 
pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it 
generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tafte,  fmeli, 
heat,  or  fomc  other  Icnfible  quality.  Our  buhnefs, 
therefore,  is  to  chufc  fuch  water,  for  common  ufe,  as  is 
Hghteft,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  tafte,  or 
fmell.  In  moft  places  of  Britain  the  inhubicants  have 
it  in  their  power  to  make  cli(/icc  of  their  water;  and 
few  things  would  contribute  - more  to  health  than  a due 
attention  to  tins  article.  But-  rnere  indolence  often  in- 
duces people  to  make  ule  of  the  water  chat  is  neareft  to, 
them,  vv'ichout  confidering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great  towns,  the  ftrivfteft 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as  many  dil- 
eafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by  bad  v,?aterj 
and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at  a great  expence, 
people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up.. 

I'hc  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
filtration,  or  loft,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air,  &c. 
are  lb  generally  known  that  it  is  unnecdkiry  to  fpend 
time  in  explaining  them.  We  fnall  only,  in  general, 
advife  all  to  avoid  waters  which  ftannatc  ionr^  in’  I'mall 
lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters  often  become 
putrid,  by  th.e  corruption  of  animal  and  vegetable  bo- 
dies with  which  they  abound.  Even  cattle  frequently 
luftcr  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons,  water  which  has 
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ftood  long'm  fmall  refervoirs,  without  being  fupplied  by 
fprings,  or  frefhened  with  fhowers.  All  wells  ought  to 
be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  a free  communication  with 
the  air.  ^ 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithllanding  they  have  been 
exclaimed  againft  by  many  writers,  ftill  continue  to  be 
the  common  drink  of  almoft  every  perfon  who  can 
afford  them  ; we  fhall  rather  endeavour  to  afTid;  people 
in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend  to  condemn 
what  cuftom  has  fo  firmly  eftablifhed.  It  is  not  the 
moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors  which  hurts 
mankind  : it  is  excefs,  and  ufing  luch  as  are  ill  prepared 
or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  firong,  hurt  digef- 
tion  ; and  the  body  is  lo  fir  from  being  ftrengthened  by 
them,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed.  Many  imagine 
that  hard  labour  could  not  be  fupported  without  drink- 
ing firong  liquors  ; this  is  a very  erroneous  notion.  Men 
who  never  tafie  firong  liquors  are  not  only  able  to  en- 
dure more  fatigue,  but  allolive  much  longer,  than  thole 
who  ufe  them  daily.  But,  fuppofe  firong  liquors  did 
enable  a man  to  do  more  work,  they  mufi  neverthelefs 
wafie  the  powers  of  life,  and  occafion  premature  old 
age.  They  keep  up  a confiant  fever,  which  exhaufis 
the  fpirits,  inflames  the  blood,  and  dirpofes  the  body  to 
mimberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as  too 
firong  : when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  mufi  cither  be  drank 
new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead : when  fuch  liquors 
are  drank  new,  the  fermeniation  not  being  over,  they 
generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion  flatulencies  ; 
and,  when  kept  till  fiale,  they  turn  four  on  the  fiomach, 
and  hurt  digefiion.  For  this  reafon  all  rnalt-liquors, 
cider,  &c.  ought  to  be  of  fuch  ftrengrh  as  to  keep  till 
they  be  ripe,  and  then  they  fliould  be  ufed.  When  fuch 
liquors  are  kept  too  long,  though  they  fhould  not  be- 
come four,  yet  they  generally  contrail  a hardnefs  which 
renders  them  unwholcfome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their  own 
liquors.  Since  preparing  <.nd  vending  of  liquors  be- 
came 
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came  one  of  the  moft  general  branches  of  bufinefs, 
every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate  them.  The 
great  objedl  both  to  the  makers  and  venders  ofliquor  is, 
to  render  it  intoxicating,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of 
age.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  may  be  done  by 
other  ingredients  than  thofe  which  ought  to  be  ufed  for 
making  it  ftrong.  It  would  be  imprudent  even  to  name 
thole  things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  render  liquors 
heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  pradlice  is  very  com- 
mon, and  that  all  the  ingredients  ufed  for  this  purpofe 
are  of  a narcotic  or  ftupefadive  quality.  But  as  all 
opiates  are  poifonous,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  muft  be  the 
confequence  of  their  general  ufe.  Though  they  do  not 
kill  fuddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken 
the  ftomach,  and  fpoil  the  digeflion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept  to  a 
proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they  would  prove 
real  bleffings  to  mankind.  Bur,  while  they  are  ill  pre- 
pared, various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to  cxcefs, 
they  muft  have  many  pernicious  effects. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  neceffary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much  care 
cannot  be  bellowed  in  order  to  have  it  found  and  whole- 
fomc.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only  neceffary  that  it 
be  made  of  good  grain,  but  likewife  properly  prepared, 
arid  kept  free  from  all  unwholefome  ingredients.  This, 
however,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  is  not  always  the 
cafe  with  bread  prepared  by  thofe  who  m-ake  a trade  of 
vending  it.  Their  objedl  is  rather  to  plcafe  the  eye, 
than  to  confult  the  health.  The  beft  bread  is  that  which 
is  neither  too  coarfe  nor  too  fine ; well  fermented,  and 
made  of  wheat  flower,  or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed 
together. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  ex- 
plain their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out 
their  tffeds  in  different  conftitutions,  w'ould  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  our  defign.  Inftead  of  a detail  of 
this  kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  tmderftood, 
aod  of  ccMirle  little  attended  to,  we  fliall  only  mention 

the 
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tlie  following  eafy  rules  with  rcfpeft  to  the  choice  of 

aliment.  _ , , , l 

Pcrfons  whofe  folids  are  v.'eak  and  relaxed,  ought 

to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
digeftion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  nourifh- 
ing;  and  they  fliould  take  fufficienc  exercife  in  the 
open  air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  (hould  be  fparing  in  the 
ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourifhing,  as  fat  meat, 
rich  winesj  ftrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their  food 
Ihould  confift  chiefly  of  bread  and  other  vegetable  fub- 
ftances ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water,  whey,  or 
fmall  beer. 

Fat  people  (hould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourifhing 
diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  radifh,  garlic, 
fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and  promote  per- 
fpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  fhould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like  j and  they  ought  to  take  much 
exercife  and  little  fleep.  ^ 

Thofe  who  are  too  lean  muft  follow’ an  oppofice 
cdurfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food  is 
apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach,  fhould  live  much  on  animal 
foodj  and  thofe  who  are  afflidlcd  with  hot  alkaline  eruc- 
tations, ought  to  ufe  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  acid 
vegetables. 

People  who  are  affedled  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid  all 
flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  all  faked  or  fmoke-dried  provifions,  and  what** 
ever  isauftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  turn  four  on  the  ftomach. 
Their  food  fhould  be  light,  fparc,  cool,  and  of  an  open- 
ing nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and 
conftitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life  : a fedentary 
or  ftudious  perfon  fhould  live  more  fparingly  than  one 
who  labours  hard  without  doors.  Many  kinds  of  food 
will  nourifh  a pealant  very  well  which  would  be  almoft 
indigeftible  to  a citizen  j and  the  latter  will  live  upon  a 
diet  on  which  the  former  would  flarve. 
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Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  'The  conftant  ufe 
of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  effedls.  Na- 
ture teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety  of  aliment 
which  fhe  has  provided  for  man,  and  likewife  by  giving 
him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe,  ought 
to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to  increafe  it: 
for  example,  a gouty  perfon  fhould  not  indulge  in  rich 
wines,  ftrong  foups,  or  gravies,  and  Ihould  avoid  all 
acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with  the  gravel  ought  to 
fhun  all  auftere  and  adringent  aliments;  and  thofe  who 
are  fcorbutic  fhould  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  faked  pro- 
vifions,  &c.  ' 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be  light, 
but  nourifhing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food  that  is  folid, 
with  a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is  mod  proper  for 
the  date  of  manhood.  The  diet  fuited  to  the  laft  period 
of  life,  when  nature  is  upon  the  decline,  approaches 
nearly  to  that  of  the  fird.  It  fhould  be  lighter  and  more 
fucculent  than  that  of  vigorous  age,  and  likewife  more 

frequently  taken.  _ * 

It  is  not  only  necelTary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  fading  will  atone  for  excefs ; but 
this,  indead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes  it 
worfe.  When  the  domach  and  intedines  are  over  dif- 
tended  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and,  by 
long  fading,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with  wind. 
Thus,  either  gluttony  or  fading  dedroys  the  powers  of 

digedion,  , . i r 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only  nccei- 

fary  for  repairing  the  continual  wade  of  our  bodies,  but 
likewife  to  keep  the  fluids  found  and  fweet.  Our  hu- 
mours, even  in  the  mod  healthy  date,  have  a condant 
tendency  to  putrcfaaion,  which  can  only  be  prevented 
by  frequent  fupplics  of  frcfli  nourifliment;  when  that  is 
wanting  too  long,  the  putrefadion  often  proceeds  fo  far 
as  to  o?caIion  very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we 
anay  learn  the  neceflity  of  regular  meals.  No  perfon  can 
enjuy  a good  dace  of  health,  whofe  vedels  arc  cither  fre- 
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quently  overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  deprived  of 
frefh  fupplies  of  chyle. 

Long  fafting  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  people; 
ic  not  only  vitiates  their  humoursj  but  prevents  their 
growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the  aged.  Mof^ 
perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  afflitted  with  wind: 
this  complaint  is  not  only  increaledj  but  even  rendered 
dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  by  long  fafting.  Old  peo- 
ple, when  their  ftomachs  are  empty,  are  frequently 
feized  with  giddinefs,  head-achs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefe 
complaints  may  generally  be  removed  by  a piece  of 
bread  and  a glafs  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  folid 
food ; which  plainly  points  out  tlie  method  of  prevent- 
ing them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  fuddea 
deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life, 
are  occafioned  by  fafting  too  long,  as  it  exhaufts  the 
ft  irits,  and  dlls  tlie  bowels  with  wind  : we  would  there- 
fore advife  people  in  the  decline  of  life,  never  to  aftow 
their  ftomachs  to  be  too  long  empty.  Many  people 
take  nothing  but  a few  cups  of  tea  and  a little  bread* 
from  nine  o’clock  at  night  till  two  or  three  next  after- 
noon.  Such  may  be  faid  to  fall  almoft  three-fourths  of 
their  time.  This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the  appetite, 
vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with  wind;  all 
which  might  be  prevented  by  a folid  breakfaft. 

It  is  a very  common  praftice  to  eat  a light  breakfaft 
and  a heavy  fupper.  This  cuftom  ought  to  be  reverfedi 
When  people  fup  late,  their  fupper  Hiould  be  very  light; 
but  the  breakfaft  ought  always  to  be  folid.  If  any  one 
pts  a light  fupper,  goes  foon  to  bed,  and  rifes  betimes 
in  the  morning,  he  will  be  fure  to  find  an  appetite  for 
his  breakfaft,  and  he  may  freely  indulge  if. 

1 he  ftrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  luffer  fo  much 
from  fafting  as  the  weak  and  delicate;  but  they  run 
great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz.  repletion.  Many 
difeafes,  efpccially  fevers,  are  the  elfea  of  a plethora* 
or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veflels.  Strong  people,  in 
high  health,  have  generally  a great  quantity  of  blood 
and  other  humours.  When’  thele  arc  fuddcnly  increafed, 
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by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and  nourifhing  diet,  the  vef- 
fels  become  too  much  dificnded,  and  obftrufiions  and 
inflammations  enfue.  Hence  fo  many  people  are  feized 
with  inflammatory  and  eruptive  fevers,  apoplexies,  &c. 

' after  a feaft  or  debauch. 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  dangerous. 
What  the  (lomach  has  been  long  accuftoined  to  digefl, 
though  lefs  wholefome,  will  agree  better  with  it  than 
food  of  a more  falutary  nature  to  which  it  has  not  been 
ufed.'  When  therefore  a change  becomes  neceffary,  it 
ought  alw'ays  to  be  made  gradually  ; a fudden  tranfition 
from  a poor  and  low  to  a rich  and  luxurious  diet, 
or  the  contrary,  might  fo  difturb  the  funftions  of  the 
body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to  occafion  death 
itfelf. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underrtood  as  condemning  every  fmall  deviation 
from  it.  It  is  next  to  impoflible  for  people  at  all  times 
to  avoid  feme  degree  of  excels,  and  living  too  much 
by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmalleft  deviation  danger- 
ous. It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to  vary  a little,  fome- 
times  taking  more,  fometimes  lefs,  than  the  ijfual  quan- 
tity of  meat  and  drink,  provided  always  that  a due  re- 
gard be  had  to  moderation. 

The  details  which  fome  writers  have  entered  into  re- 
fpedling  the  fuppofed  qualities  of  every  article  of  food 
and  drink,  as  well  as  the  proper  quantities  of  each,  ap- 
pear to  me  juft  as  trifling  as  the  minutenefs  of  the  phy- 
fician  who  inferted  in  his  prefeription  how  many  grains 
of  fait  fiiould  be  eaten  with  an  egg.  Every  man’s  ex- 
perience of  what  he  has  found  to  agree  or  difagree  with 
him,  is  a much  more  unerring  guide  than  whimfical  cal- 
culations of  the  difference  between  the  mucilage  of  a 
carrot  and  a parfnip,  or  between  the  jelly  contained  in  a 
leg  and  a flioulder  of  mutton.  But  while  I point  out 
the  folly  of  extreme  folicitude  in  fuch  matters,  I am  far 
from  advifing  people  to  tat  and  drink, ^ without  any 
choice  or  reftrainr,  whatever  falls  in  their 
w'ould  be  inconliftent  with  the  rules  I have  already  laid 

down.  Rational  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  is  the 

happy 
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happy  medium  between  boundlefs  indulgence  and  frivo- 
lous or  unneceffary  felf-dcnial. 


CHAP.  IV. 
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TTNWHOLESOME*  air  Is  a very  common  caufc  of 
^ dlfeafes. ' Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  arifing 
from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention  to  what 
they  eat  or  drink,  but  fcldom  regard  what  goes'into  the 
lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often  more  fuddenly 
fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  moft  bodies 
with  which  it  comes  in  contaft,  and  .is  often  fo  re- 
plenilhed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as  to  o.ccafion 
immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  effedts  feldom  hap- 
pen, as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard  againft  them. 
The  lefs  perceptible  influences  of  bad  air  prove  more 
generally  hurtful  to  mankind  ; we  fhall  therefore  en- 
deavour to  point  out  fome  of  thefe,  and  to  (hew  whence 
the  danger  chiefly  arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degrees  of  heat,  cold,  moiflurc',  &c. 
renders  it  unwholefoine  : for  example,  that  which  is  too 
hot  diflipates  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts  the 
bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  aduft  and  thick. 


Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory  fevers,  cholera 
morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obftrudls  the  perfpiration, 
conftringes  the  folids,  and  condenfes  the  fluids.  It  oc- 
cafions  rheumatilms,  coughs,  and  catarrhs,  with  other 
difeafes  of  the  throat  and  breaft.  Air  that  is  too  moifl: 
deftroys  the  clallicity  or  fpring  of  the  folids,  induces 
phlegmatic  or  lax  conftitutions,  and  difpofes  the  body 
to  agues,  or  intermitting  fevers,  dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  into 
one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  circulation,  it  foon 
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beGomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that  delicate  per» 
Tons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  Tick  or  faint  in  crowded  churches, 
aflemblies,  or  any  place  where  the  air  is  injured  by 
breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the  like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  contaminate  the 
air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed  repeatedly 
over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur,  fmoke,  and 
other  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours  continually  arifing 
from  innumerable  putrid  fubfij^nces,  as  dunghills,  fiaugh- 
ter-houfes,  &c.  All  pofiible  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
keep  the  ftreets  of  large  towns  open  and  wide,  that  the 
air  may  have  a free  current  through  them.  They  ought 
likewife  to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a city  than  dirty 
ftreet§. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether  this 
be  the  effedt  of  ancient  fuperftition,  or  owing  to  the 
increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no  confequence. 
Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  ct^flom,  it  is  a bad  one.  It 
is  habit  alone  which  reconciles  us  to  thefe  things  ; by 
means  of  which  the  molt  ridiculous,  nay  pernicious  cul- 
toms,  often  become  facred.  Certain  it  is,  that  thoufands 
of  putrid  carcafiTes,  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  a 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  fail  to  taint  itj 
and  that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into  the  lungs,  muft 
occafion  difeafcs 

Burying  within  churches  is  a pradtice  flill  more  de-r 
teftable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good,  and  the 
effluvia  from  putrid  carcafTcs  muft  render  it  ftill  vvorie. 
Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings  with  arched  roofs. 
They  are  feldom  open  above  once  a week,  are  never 
ventilated  by  firCs  nor  open  windows,  and  rarely  kept 
clean.  This  occafions  that  damp,  mufty,  unwholefome 

♦ In  moft  eaftern  countries  it  was  cuftomary  to  bury  the  dead 
at  foine  diftance  from  any  town.  As  this  praflice  obtained  among 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  alfo  the  Romans,  it  is  hrange  that  the 
weltern  parts  of  Europe  fhould  not  have  followed  theii'  example  ui 
a cuRom  fo  truly  Jaudablc. 
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fmell  which  one  feels  upon  entering  a church,  and  ren- 
ders it  a very  unfafe  place  for  the  weak  and  valetudinary, 
Thefe  inconveniencies  might,  in  a great  meafure,  be 
obviated,  by  prohibiting  all  perfons  from  burying  within 
churches,  by  keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a 
ftream  of  frefh  air  to  pafs  frequently  through  them,  by 
opening  oppofite  doors  and  windows*. 

Wherever  air  ftagnates  long,  it  becomes  unwhole- 
fome.  Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in  jails  not 
only  contra6t  malignant  fevers  themfclves,  but  often 
communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many  of  the 
holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  poflefied  by  the 
poor  in  great  towns,  much  better  than  jails.  Thefe  low 
dirty  habitations  are  the  very  lurking  places  of  bad  air 
and  contagious  difeafes.  Such  as  live  in  them  feldom 
enjoy  good  health  ; and  their  children  commonly  die 
young.  In  the  choice  of  a houfe,  thofe  who  have  it  in 
their  power  ought  always  to  pay  the  greateft  attention  to 
open  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to 
make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a little  to 
render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can  be  wholefome 
unlefs  the  air  has  a free  paflage  through  it/  For  which 
reafon,' houfes  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated,  by  opening 
oppofite  windows,  and  admitting  a current  of  frelh  air 
into  every  room.  Beds,  inftead  of  being  made  up  as 
foon  as  people  rife  out  of  them,  ought  to  be  turned 
down,  and  expofed  to  the  frefh  air  from  the  open  win- 
dows through  the  day.  This  would  expel  any  noxious 
vapour,  and  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  holpitals,  jails,  (hips,  &c,  where  that  cannot  be 
conveniently  done,  ventilators  fhould  be  uled.  The 
method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing  frefh  air,  by 
means  of  ventilators,  is  a moft  falutary  invention,  and 
js  indeed  the  mort  ufeftil  of  all  our  modern  medical  im- 
provements. It  is  capable  of  univerfal  application,  and 


* One  cannot  pafs  through  a large  church  or  cathedral,  even 
in  lummer,  without  feeling  quite  chilly, 
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is  fraught  with  numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe  in 
health  and  ficknefs.  In  all  places,  where  numbers  of 
people  are  crowded  together,  ventilation  becomes  ab- 
folutely  neceflary. 

Air  w'hich  ftagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c.  Is 
extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  be  avoided  as 
the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills  almofl;  as  quickly 
as  lightning.  For  this  reafon  people  Ihould  be  very 
cautious  in  opening  cellars  that  have  been  long  fhut,  or 
going  down  into  deep  wells  or  pits,  efpecially  if  they 
have  been  kept  clofe  covered  *. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  conduit  is  very  im- 
prudent. A bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be  well 
aired  ; as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  (hut.  If  a fire  be  kept 
in  it,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room  becomes  (till 
greater,  Numbers  have  been  ftifled  when  afleep  by  a 
fire  in  a fmall  apartment,  which  is  always  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs,  to 
fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  pofiible,  to  Qeep 
in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night  will,  in 
fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of  it  through  the 
day.  This  pradlice  would  have  a greater  effeil  iri 
preferying  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. ' 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  pofiible,  to  avoid 
the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the 
afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  perfons  fhould  avoid 
cities  as  they  would  the  plague.  The  hypochondriac 
are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it.  I have  often  feen  per- 
fons lo  much  afflidlcd  with  this  malady  while  in  town, 
that  it  feemed  impolTible  for  them  to  live,  who,  upon 
being  removed  to  the  country,  were  immediately  re- 
lieved. The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 

• We  have  daily  accounts  of  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  go- 
ing down  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  the  air  ftagnates; 
all  thefe  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting  down  alight- 
ed candle  before  them,  and  ftepping  when  they  perceive  it  go  out ; 
yet  this  precaution,  ftmple  as  it  is,  is  ledom  ufed. 
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nervous  and  hyfterrc  women.  Many  people,  indeed, 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  change  their  fituation  in 
queft  of  better  air.  All  we  can  fay  to  fuch  perfons 
is,  that  they  fhould  go  as  often  abroad  into  the  open 
air  as  they  can,  that  they  fhould  admit  frefh  air  fre- 
quently into  their  houfes,  and  take  care  to  keep  them 
very  clean. 

It  was  neceflary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to  fur- 
round  cities,  colleges,  and  even  fingle  houfes,  with 
high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obftru6ling  the  free  current  of 
air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp  and  unwhole- 
fome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  mod  parts  of  this 
country,  become  ufclefs,  they  ought  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  every  method  taken  to  admit  a free  pafl’age  to  the 
air.  Proper  attention  to  Air  and  Cleanliness  would 
tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of  mankind,  than  all 
the  preferiptions  of  the  Faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  planting  or  thick 
woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  unwholefome. 
Wood  not  only  obfl;ru61:s  the  free  current  of  the  air,  but 
fends  forth  great  quantities  of  moift  exhalations,  which 
render  it  conftantly  damp.  Wood  is  very  agreeable  at 
a proper  diftance  from  a houfe,  but  fhould  never  be 
planted  too  near  it,  efpecially  in  a flat  country.  Many 
of  the  gentlemen’s  feats  in  England  are  rendered  very 
unwholefome  from  the  great  quantity  of  wood  which 
furrounds  them. 

Houfes  fituated  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  near  large 
lakes  of  flagnating  water,  are  likewife  unwholefome. 
Waters  which  ftagnate  not  only  render  the  air  damp, 
but  load  it  with  putrid  exhalations,  which  produce  the 
moft  dangerous  and  fatal  difeafes.  Thofe  who  ar.c  obliged 
to  inhabit  marfhy  countries,  ought  to  make  choice  of 
the  dryefl  fituations  they  can  find,  to  live  generoufly, 
and  to  pay  the  ftrifteft:  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

If  frefh  air  be  neceffary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is  flill 
more  fo  for  the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives  for  want 
of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people  muft  be  kept  very  ' 
hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly  enter  the  cham- 
ber where  a patient  lies,  \yithout  being  ready  to  faint, 

by 
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by  reafon  of  the  hot  fuffbcating  fmell.  How  this  muft 
affe(5I  the  Tick,  any  one  may  judge.  No  medicine  is  fo 
beneficial  to  the  fick  as  frefh  air.  It  is  the  moft  reviving 
of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  adminiftered  with  prudence.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows  at 
random  upon  the  Tick.  Frefli  air  is  be  let  into  the 
chamber  gradually,  and,  if  poffible,  by  opening  the 
windows  of  feme  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprinkling 
the  floor,  bed,  &:c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  any  other  ftrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded  into  the 
fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the  fame 
apartment,  the  frequent  admilTion  of  frefh  air  becomes 
abfolutely  neceffary.  Infirmaries,  hofpitals,  &c.  are 
often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of  proper  venti- 
lation, that  the  fick  run  more  hazard  from  them  than 
from  the  difeafe.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  when 
putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and  other  infedlious  difeafes 
prevail. 

Phyficians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hofpitals, 
ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that  they  be 
properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are  obliged  to 
fpend  moft  of  their  rime  amongll;  the  fick,  run  great 
hazard  of  being  thcmfelves  infedted  when  the  air  is  bad. 
All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  reception  for  the  fick,  ought 
to  have  an  open  fituation,  at  fome  diftance  from  any 
great  town,  and  fuch  patients  as  labour  under  any  in- 
fedtious  difeafe  ought  never  to  be  fuffered  to  come  near 
the  reft  *. 

It  gives  me  great  pleafure  to  obferve,  that  good  fenfe 
and  humanity  have  of  late  years  been  diiplayed  in  the 
choice  of  proper  fituations  for  thofe  buildings,  and  in 
due  attention  to  keep  them  well  aired.  But  my  remarks 

* A year  feldom  pa/Tcs  that  ve  do  not  hear  of  fome  hofpital 
phyfician  or  lurgeon  having  loft  his  life  by  an  hofpital  fever  caught 
from  his  patients.  For  this  they  have  thcmfelves  alone  to  blame^ 
Their  patients  are  either  in  an  improper  fituation,  or  they  are  too 
curdefs  with  regard  to  their  own  condut'l. 
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on  other  fources  of  widelv-diffufed  infedlion  have  been 
hitherto  produdlive  of  little  effed.  The  practice  of 
burying  the  dead  in  the  centre  of  populous  neighbour- 
hoods is  ftill  too  generally  continued.  Churches  and 
church-yards  are  made  the  chief  places  of  interment,  in 
diredl:  oppnfition,  to  reafon,  and  to  the  example  of  the 
inoft:  enlightened  people  of  antiquity.  The  firll:  words 
of  the  old  Roman  infcriptions  on  tomb-ftones,  “ Sifle, 
viator,”  Jlop,  traveller,  (hew  that  the  dead  were  buried 
by  the  fide  of  public  roads,  not  in  temples,  nor  in  the 
heart  of  towns  and  cities,.  One  of  the  laws  of  the  late 
Joseph  the  Second  relative  to  this  point  will  do  him  im- 
mortal honour.  After  ftridly  prohibiting  the  interment 
of  dead  bodies  in  any  church  or  chapel,  It  is  horrid,” 
fays  the  emperor,  “ that 'a  place  of  worfhip,  a temple 
“ of  the  Supreme  Being,  fhould  he  converted  into  a 
“ peft-houfe  for  living  creatures  ! A perfon  who,  upon 
his  death- bed,  makes  it  a condition  of  his  will  to  be 
buried  in  a ciiurch  or  chapel,  adts  like  a madman  ; he 
ought  to  fet  his  fellow- creatures  a good  example,  and 
**  not  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  deftroy  their  confticu- 
tions,  by  expofing  them  to  the  effluvia  arifing  from 
“ a’corple  in  a Hare  of  putrefadlion.” 

The  admirable  fentiment  exprefled  by  one  of  our 
own  countrywomen,  who  died  a few  years  fince,  affords 
a ftriking  contrail  with  the  luperftitious  folly  fo  juftly 
lligmatized  by  the  emperor.  This  extraordinary  female, 
whole  mind  was  fuperior  to  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex, 
and  to  the  prejudices  of  cuftom,  being  fully  fenfible, 
as  fhe  herfeif  expreffed  it  in  her  laft  will,  “ That  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  might  be  offenfive  to  the  living,” 
ordered  her  body  to  be  burnt,  and  the  allies  depoficed 
in  an  urn,  in  the  burying-ground  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  where  the  remains  of  the  fentimentai 
YoitrcK  are  alfo  interred. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF  EXERCISE. 

IV/TANY  people  look  upon  the  necelTity  man  is  iin- 
der  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a curfe.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftruclure  of  the 
body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  neceflary  than  food  f^r 
the  prefervation  of  health:  thofe  whom  poverty  obliges 
to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only  the  mod  healthy, 
but  generally  the  mod  happy  part  of  mankind.  Induftry 
fcldom  fails  to  place  them  above  want,  and  adivity 
lerves  them  indead  of  phyfic.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 
The  sreat  increafe  of  inhabitants  in  infant  colonies,  and 
the  longevity  of  fuch  as  follow  agriculture  every  vvhere, 
evidently  prove  it  to  be  the  mod  healthful  as  well  as  the 
mod  ufeful  employment.  _ . 

The  love  of  adivity  diews  itfelf.  very  early  in  map. 
So  drong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  cannot 
be  redrained  from  exercife,  even  by  the  fear  of  pun:fh- 
ment.  Our  love  of  motion  is  furely  a drong  proof  of 
its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofition  in  vain.  It 
feems  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout  the  whole  animal 
creation,  that  no  creature,  without  exercife,  diould  en- 
joy health,  or  be  able  to  find  fubfidence.  Every  crea- 
ture, except  man,  takes  as  much  of  it  as  is  necedary. 
He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as  are  under  his  diredion, 
deviate  from  this  original  law,  and  they  fufFcr  accord- 

*^lLdivity  never  falls  to  induce  an  univerfal  relaxation 
of  the  lulids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  innumerable 
difeafes.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed,  neither  the  di- 
gedion  nor  any  of  the  fecretions  can  be  duly  performed. 
In  this  cafe,  the  word  confequences  mud  enfue.  How 
can  pcrfons  who  loll  all  day  ih  eafy  chairs,  and  deep  al 
night  on  beds  of  down,  fail  to  be  relaxed?  Nor  do 
fuch  greatly  mend  the  matter,  who  never  dir  abroad  bu^ 
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in  a coach^  fedan,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces 
of  luxury  are  become  To  common,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  great  towns  Teem  to  be  in  Tome  danger  of  lofing  the 
life  of  their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  one 
to  walk,  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous 
would  it  feem  to  a perfon  unacquainted  with  modern 
luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and  healthy  fwinging  along 
on  the  {boulders  of  their  fell  >w  creatures  ! or  to.  fee  a 
fat  carcafe,  over-run  with  difeafes  occafioned  by  in- 
afHvity,  dragged  through  the  ftreets  by  half  a dozen 
horfes  * ! 

Glandular  obftrudlions,  now  fo  common,  generally 
proceed  from  inaftivity.  Thefe  are  the  mod  obftinate 
of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
glands,  duly  perforga  their  fundions,  health  is  feldom 
unpaired;  but  when  they  fail,  nothing  can  reftore  it* 
Exercife  is  almod  the  only  cure  we  know  for  glandular 
obftrudions:  indeed,  it  does  not  always  fucceed  as  a 
remedy  ; but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  fel- 
dom fail  to  prevent  thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed  in 
due  time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  amongft  thofe 
who  take  fufficient  exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are  very 
little  known  ; w'hcreas  the  indolent  and  inadive  are  fel- 
dom free  from  them. 

Vfeak  nerves  are  the  conflant  companions  of  inadi- 
vity.  Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace  and 
ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs  train  of 
difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  llate  of  thefe 
organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  adive  or  laborious  com- 
plain of  nervous  difeafes ; thefe  are  referved  for  the  fons 
of  cafe  and  affluence.  Many  have  been  completely  cured 
of  thefe  diforders  by  being  reduced,  from  a ftate  of  opu- 
lence, to  labour  fur  their  daily  bread.  This  plainly 

* It  lii  not  neceffity,  but  fafhion,  which  makes  the  ufe  of  car- 
riages fo  common.  There  are  many  people  who  h.ive  not  exercife 
enough  to  keep  their  humours  wholefome,  who  yet  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  make  a viht  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a coach  or 
fedan,  led  they  fhould  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  that  men 
fhould  be  fuch  fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  ufe  of  their  limbs, 
or  to  throw  away  their  health,  in  order  to  gratify  a piece  of  vanity, 
or  to  comply  with  a ridiculous  fafhion  ! 


points 
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points  out  the  fources  from  whence  nervous  direafes  flow, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impoflible  to  enjoy  health  where  the 
perfpirarion  is  not  duly  carried  on  ; but  that  can  never 
be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  negleded.  When  tlac 
matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpiration  is 
retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours,  and  occa- 
fions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  See.  Exercife  alone 
would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes  which  cannot  be 
cured,  and  would  remove  others  where  medicine  proves 
in  effcdual. 

A late  author*,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  health, 
fays,  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make  ex- 
ercife  a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recommend 
this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary,  but  to  all 
whofe  bufinefs  docs  not  oblige  them  to  take  fufficient 
exercife,  as  fedentary  artificers  -j-,  fliopkeepers,  ftudious 
perfons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  ufe  exercife  as  regularly 
as  they  take  food.  This  might  generally  be  done  with- 
out any  interruption  to  bufinefs  or  real  lofs  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than  the 
modern  cudom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  a morning. 
This  is  the  general  pradfice  in  great  towns.  The  inha- 
bitants of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  or  nine  o’clock  ; 
but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the  beft  time  for  ex- 

* Cheyne. 

f Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  wo- 
men. They  tjear  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  are 
fitter  for  every  kind  of  bnfuicfs  which  does  not  require  much 
flrength'.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a lufly  fellow  making 
pins,  needles,  or  watch  wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious  parts 
of  hufbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  faifl  is,  we 
want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of  the  other 
fex  are  rendered  ufclcfs  for  want  of  occupations  fuited  to  their 
ftrengtli.  See.  Were  girls  bred  to  meclianical  employments,  we 
fhould  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them  proflitute  tliemfelves  for 
bread,  nor  find  fueh  a v/ant  of  men  for  the  important  purpofes 
of  navigation,  agriculture.  Sec.  An  eminent  filk  manufafturer 
told  me,  that  he  found  women  anl'wer  better  for  that  bufinefs 
than  men ; and  that  he  had  lately  taken  a great  many  girls  appren- 
tices as  filk  weavers.  I hope  his  example  will  be  followed  by 
many  others. 

creife, 
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erciTe,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty,  and  the  body  re- 
frelhed  with.  deep.  Befides,  the  morning  air  braces  and 
flrengthens  the  nerves,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  a cold  bath.  Let  any  one  who  has  been 
accuftomed  to  lie  a bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rile 
by  fix  or  leven,  fpend  a couple  of  hours  in  walking, 
riding,  or  any  aflive  diverfion  without  doors,  and  he 
will  find  his  Ipirits  cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day, 
his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  ftrength- 
ened.  Cuftom  fooivrenders  early  rifing  agreeable,-  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of  health. 

The  inactive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains  of 
the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  indigefiions,  &c.  Thefe  com- 
plaints, which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are  not  to 
be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be  cured  by 
a vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which  indeed  they  fel- 
dom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercife,  if  poffiblc,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  the 
open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various  methods 
may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the  body  within  doors, 
as  .the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing,  &cc.  It  is  not  nc- 
ceffary  to  adhere  ftridly  to  any  particular  kind  of  exer- 
cife. The  bell  way  i’s  to  take  them  by  turns,  and  to 
ufe  that  longeit  which  is  mofi:  fuitable  to  the  firength 
and  conftitution.  Thofe  kinds  of  exercife  which  give 
adtion  to  moft  of  the  bodily  ^ organs,  are  always  to  be 
preferred,  as  walking,  running,  riding,  digging,  rub- 
bing furniture,  and  fuch  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  adlive  and  manly  dl- 
verfions  are  now  fo  little  pradifed.  Diverfions  make 
people  take  more  exercife  than  they  otherwife  would  do, 
and  are  of  the  greatell  fervice  to  fuch  as  arc  not  under 
the  neceffity  of  labouring  for  their  bread.  As  adive 
diverfions  lofe  ground,  thofe  of  a fedentary  kind  feem  to 
prevail.  . Sedentary  diverfions  are  of  no  other  ufe  but 
to  confume  time.  Inftead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they 
often  require  more  thought  than  either  ftudy  or  bulinefs. 
Every  enmg  that  induces  people  to  fit  dill,  unlels  it  be 
lome  necelikry  employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
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The  diverfions  which  afford  the  beft  exercife  are, 
hunting,  (hooting,  pitying  at  cricket,  hand-ball,  golff 
&c.  Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote  perfpiration, 
and  the  other  fccretions.  They  likewifc  ftrengthen  the 
lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and  agility  to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours  a-day 
on  horfeback;  thofe  who  cannot  ride,  fhould  employ 
the  fame  time  in  walking,  Exercife  fhould  never  be 
continued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  prevents  the  benefit 
of  exercife,  and  inftead  of  ftrengther^ng  the  body  tends 
to  weaken  it. 

Every  man  (hould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of  ne- 
cefiity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices, 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercife  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe  from  it  after- 
wards. This  is  the  cafe  of  moft  hypochondriac  and 
gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a great 
meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mechani- 
cal employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned  for 
the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement  of  ma- 
nufadure,  is  a queflion  of  no  importance.  Certain  it 
is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  fi^equently  to  amufe  and  ex- 
ercife themfelves  in  this  way,  it  might  have  many  good 
effeds.  They  would  at  lead  derive  as  much  honour 
from  a few  mafterly  fpecimens  of  their  own  workm.anfhip, 
as  from  the  charader  of  having  ruined  moft  of  their 
companions  by  gaming  or  drinking.  Befides,  men  of 
leifure,  by  applying  themfelves  to  the  mechanical  arts, 
might  improve  them,  to  the  great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of  vice. 
To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than  to  call  him 

* GoHF  is  a divcrfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is 
well  calculated  for  exercifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken 
in  fuch  moderation  as  neither  to  over-heat  nor  fatigue.  It  has 
greatly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of  thofe  games 
W'hich  cannot  be  played  without  violence. 
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vicious.  The  mind,  if  non  engaged  in  fome  ufeful  pur- 
fiiit,  is  conftantlyin  quefl:  of  ideal  pleafures,  or  impreffc4 
with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  imaginary  evil.  Fro^ 
thcfe  fources  proceed  moft  of  the  miferies  of  mankind* 
Certainly  man  was  never  intended  to  be  idle.  Inadlivity 
fruftrates  the  very  defign  of  his  creation ; whereas  an 
adive  life  is  the  beft  guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greateft 
prefervative  of  health. 

It  is  indeed  evident,  that  the  love  of  motion,  as  well 
as  the  love  of  food,  fo  obfervable  in  every  living  creature 
from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  are  wifely  defigned  by- 
nature  as  the  means  of  its  prefervation.  The  indolent 
man  is  therefore  a rebel  to  her  laws,  and  will  certainly 
provoke  her  fevereifl;  punifhment..  In  vain  does  he  hope 
for  enjoyment  in  the  lap  of  floth:  its  chilling  influence 
poifons  the  fource  of  every  pleafure,  and  not  only  in- 
vites difeafe,  but  renders  it  almofl;  incurable. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

CLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regulated, 
^ Too  little  deep  weakens  the  nerves,  exhaufts  the 
fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes  ; and  too  much  renders  the 
mind  dull,  the  body  grofs,  and  difpofes  to  apoplexies, 
lethargies,  and  other  complaints  of  a fimilar  nature.  A 
medium  ought  therefore  to  be  obferved ; but  this  is  not 
cafy  to  fix.  Children  require  more  fleep  than  grown 
perfons,  the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat  and 
drink  freely,  than  thofe  who  live  abftemioufly.  Befides, 
the  real  quantity  of  fleep  cannot  be  meafured  by  time ; 
as  one  perfon  will  be  more  refrelhed  by  five  or  fix  hours 
fleep,  than  another  by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much  fleep 
Us  they  pleafe } but  for  adults,  fix  or  feven  hours  is  cer- 
tainly fufficient,  and  no  one  ought  to  exceed  eight. 
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Thofc  who  He  a-bed  more  than  eight  hours  imy  flumber,' 
but  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  fleep  ; fuch  generally  tofs 
and  dream  away  the  fore-part  of  the  night,  fink  to  reft 
towards  morning,  and  dofe  till  noon.  The  befl:  way  to 
make  deep  found  and  refrefliing,  is  to  rife  betimes.  The 
cudom  of  lying  a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only 
makes  the  fleep  lefs  refrefhing,  but  relaxes  the  foiids, 
and  greatly  weakens  the  conftitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon  for  fleep. 
Nothing  more  certainly  deflroys  the  conflitution  than 
night-watching.  It  is  great  pity  that  a praftice  fo  de- 
ftruflive  to  health  fliould  be  fo  much  in  fafhion.  How 
quickly  the  want  of  reft  in  due  feafon  will  blaft  the  moft 
blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the  beft  conftitution,  is 
evident  from  the  ghaftly  countenances  of  thofe  who, 
as  the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  night  into 
day. 

To  make  fleep  refrefliing,  the  following  things  arc 
requifite:  Firft,  to  take  fufficient  excrcife  in  the  open 
airj  to  avoid  ftrong  tea  or  coffee ; next,  to  eat  a light 
flipper  j and  laftly,  to  lie  down  with  a mind  as  cheerful 
and  ferene  as  poflible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent  fleep, 
as  well  as  too  little.  We  fcldom  however  hear  the  adlive 
and  laborious  complain  of  reftlefs  nights.  It  is  the  in- 
dolent and  flothful  who  generally  have  thefe  complaints. 
Is  it  any  wonder. that  a bed  of  down  fliould  not  be  re- 
frefliing to  a perfon  who  fits  all  day  in  an  eafy  chair  ? A 
great  part  of  the  pleafure  of  life  confifts  in  alternate  reft 
and  motion  ; but  they  who  negled  the  latter  can  never 
relifli  the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys  more  true  lux- 
ury in  plain  food  and  found  fleep,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
fumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows,  where  excrcife  is 
wanting. 

That  light  flippers  caufe  found  fleep.  Is  true  even 
to  a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed  the  leaft 
at  that  meal,  arc  fore  to  have  uneafy  nights and, 
if  they  fall  afleep,  the  load  and  opprefiion  on  their  fto- 
mach  and  Ipirits  occafion  frightful  dreams,  broken  and 

difturbed  repofe,  the  night- mare,  &c.  • Were  the 
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fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  a light  fupper,  ol’  fit  up 
till  that  meal  was  pretty  well  digefted,  they  would  en- 
joy found  deep,  and  rife  refrefhed  and  cheerful.  There 
are  indeed  fome  people  who  cannot  fleep  unlefs  they 
have  eat  fome  folid  food  at  night  j but  this  does  not  im- 
ply  the  necefficy  of  a heavy  fupper:  befides,  thefe  are 
generally  perfons  who  have  accuflomed  themfelves  to 
this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a fufficient  degree  of 
exercife. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difiurbs  our  repofe  than  an- 
xiety. When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom  enjoys 
found  deep.  This  greated  of  human  bledings  dies  the 
wretched,  and  vifits  the  happy,  the  cheerful,  and  the 
gay.  This  is  a fufficient  reafcm  why  every  man  Ihould 
endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his  mind  as  pofTible  when  he 
goes  to  reft.  Many,  by  indulging  grief  and  anxious 
thought,  have  banifhed  found  deep  fo  long,  that  they 
could  never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night,  is 
generally  reckoned  moft  refrediing.  Whether  this  be 
the  effefl  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay  ; but  as  moft 
people  are  accuftomed  to  go  early  to  bed  when  young, 
it  may  be  prefumed  that  deep,  at  this  feafon,  will  prove 
moft  refrediing  to  them  ever  after.  Whether  the  fore- 
part of  the  night  be  belt  for  deep  or  not,  furely  the  fore- 
part of  the  day  is  fitteft  both  for  bufinefs  and  amufement, 
I hardly  ever  knew  an  early  rifer  who  did  not  enjoy  a 
good  date  of  health*. 

Early  rifing  is  the  natural  confequence  of  going  to 
bed  early  ; and  this  habit  implies  fobriety,  good  order, 
and  an  exemption  from  many  fadiionable  follies  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  health.  The  man,  who  accuf- 
toms  himfelf  to  go  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  can  feldom 
join  in  the  revels  of  Bacchus,  or  what  are  improperly 


* Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  fituation  of  life,  have 
ived  to  a good  old  age  ; nay  fome  have  enjoyed  this  bleffing  whofe 
plan  of  hving  was  by  no  means  regular:  but  it  confias  with  ob 
lervation,  that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early  rifers.  This  is 

wn  exception^"^^^'^^'^  attending  longevity  to  which  X never  knew 
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cal)ed  the  amujements  of  the  gay  world.  His  reft  is  not 
difturbed  by  the  elfcdts  of  unfeafonable  luxury.  He 
knows,  that  temperance,  moderate  exercife,  compofure 
of  mind,  and  external  tranquillity,  are  the  beft  opiates. 
His  numbers  are  found  and  refrefhing.  The  wafte  of 
fpirits  on  the  preceding  day  is  fully  repaired.  Every 
liiufcle,  every  fibre,  every  nerve  has  regained  its  proper 
tone.  He  rifes  with  cheerfulnefs  and  vigour  to  breathe 
the  morning  air,  and  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
day.  In  ftiort,  an  attention  to  this  fingle  point  of  going 
to  bed  yarly,  and  of  rifing  betimes,  will  be  found  to  fu- 
perfede  a variety  of  other  precepts,  and  m?.y  bejuftiy 
called  the  golden  rule  for  the  attainment  of  health  and 
long  life. 

Of  Clothingo 

The  clothing  ought  t;p  be  fuited  to  the  climate.  Cuf- 
tom  has  no  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this  article; 
but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nature  of  things  Icj 
far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fir  for  an  inhabitant 
of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  iftand  of  Jamaica,  It  is  not 
indeed  necelfary  to  obfcrve  an  exa£t  proportion  between 
the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear,  and  the  degree  of  lati- 
tude which  we  inhabit;  bur,  at  the  fame  time,  proper 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  open- 
nefs  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and  violence  of 
ftorms,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpiration 
free,  it  is  lefs  necelfary  to  cover  the  body  with  a great 
quantity  of  clothes;  but  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  the 
ikin  becomes  rigid  and  die  humours  more  cool,  the 
clothing  fliould  be  increafed.  Many  difeafes  in  the^  lat- 
ter period  of  life. proceed  from  a defect  of  perfpiration  : 
thefe  may,  in  fome  mcafure,  be  prevented  by  a fuitable 
addition  to  the  clothing,  or  by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better 
calculated  for  promoting  the  difeharge  from  the  Ikin,  as 
clothes  made  of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the  feafoti 

of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough  for  lum- 
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. mcr,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for  winter.  The 
greatdfl;  Camion,  however,  is  necefTary  in  making  thefe 
change's.  We  ought  neither  to  put  off  our  v>^inter  clothes 
too  foon,  nor  to  Wear  our  fummer  ones  too  long.  In 
this  country,  the  winter  often  fets  in  very  early  with 
great  rigour,  and  wc  have  frequently  cold  weather  feven 
after  the  commencement  of  the  fummer  months.  It 
would  likewife  be  prudent  not  to  make  the  change  all  at 
once,  but  to  do  it  gradually ; and  indeed  the  changes  of 
apparel  in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfiderable, 
efpecially  amonsr  thofe  who  have  paffed  the  meridian  of 
life  *. 

Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being  made 
fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  vanity.  Man- 
kind in  all  ages  fcem  to  have  confidered  clothes  in  this 
view ; accprdingly  their  falhion  and  figure  have  been 
continually  varying,  with  very  little  regard  either  to 
health,  the  climate,  or  conveniency  : a farthingale,  for 
example,  may  be  very  neceffary  in  hot  fouthern  cli- 
mates, but  furely  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  in  the 
cold  regions  of  the  north. 

Even  the  human  fhape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better  be- 
lieve that  mankind  would  be  monfters  without  its  af- 
fiftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly  perni- 
cious. The  moft  deftruftive  of  them  in  this  country  is 
that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach  arid  bowels  into  as  narrow 
a compafs  as  poffible,  to  procure,  what  is  falfely  called, 
a fine  fhape  f.  By  this  pradlice,  the  aflion  of  the  fto- 


* T^hat  colds  hill  more  than  plaguesf  is  an  old  obfervation ; and, 
vnth  regard  to  this  country,  it  holds  ltri(51:ly  true.  Every  perfon 
ot  difcernment,  however,  will  perceive,  that  moft  of  the  colds 
y nch  prove  fo  deftrucftive  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Britain,  are  ow- 
their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes.  A few  warm  days 
m arch  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  gar- 
ments, without  confidering  that  our  moft  penetrating  celds  genc- 
raliy  happen  in  the  fpring. 


_ f his  madnefs  feems  to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  mothers 
in  eveiy  age  and  country.  Terence,  in  his  Comedy  of  the  Eunuch, 
h matrons  for  attempting  to  mend  the  ftiape  of 
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mach  and  bowels,  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  almoft  al!  the  vital  fundlions,  are  obftrufted.  Hence 
proceed  indigeftions,  fyncopes  or  fainting  fits,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  complaints  fo  com- 
mon among  females. 

The  feet  likewife  often  fuffer  by  prefTurc.  How  a 
fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will  not  pre- 
tend to  fay  i but  certain  it  is,  that  this  notion  has  made 
many  perfons  lame.  Almofl:  nine-tenths  of  mankind 
are  troubled  with  corns:  a difeafe  that  is  feldoin  or  ne- 
ver occafioned  but  by  ftrait  fiioes  Corns  are  not  only 
very  troublefome,  but  by  rendering  people  unable  to 
walk,  they  may  likewife  be  confidered  as  the  remote 
caufe  of  other  difeafes*. 

The  fize  and  figure  of  the  fhoe  ought  certainly  to  be 
adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are  as  well 
lliaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the  toes  as  free 
^nd  ealy  as  that  of  the  fingers ; yet  few  perfons  in  the 
advanced  period  of  life  are  able  to  make  any  ufe  of  their 
toes.  They  are  generally,  by  narrow  flioes,  fqueezed 
all  of  a heap,  and  often  laid  over  one  another  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  mo- 
tion. Nor  is  the  high  heel  Icfs  hurtful  than  the  narrow 
toe.  A lady  may  feein  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes, 
but  fhe  will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner,  It  llrains 
her  joints,  dillorts  iier  limbs,  makes  her  floop,  and 
utterly  deftroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  mo- 
tion : it  is  entirely  owing  to  Ihoes  with  high  heels  and 

* We  often  fee  perfons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  by  the 
nails  of  their  toes  having  grown  into  the  flelli,  and  frequently  hear 
of  mortifications  proceeding  from  this  caufe.  All  thefe,  and 
many  other  inconveniencies  attending  the  feet,  muft  be  imputed 
folely  to  the  ufe  cf  fliort  and  ftrait  flioes. 

Though  we  hear  frequently  of  plafters,  falvcs,  ointments,  &c. 
for  eradicating  corns,  yet  they  ai'e  never  known  to  produce  that 
eifedl.  The  only  rational  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  foften  the  corn 
a little  by  immerfion  in  warm  water,  and  then  to  cut  it  carefully, 
and  to  renew  this  operation  every  week,  till  the  fcarf-fkin  is  re- 
duced to  its  original  or  natural  thinnefs,  after  which  it  muft  be 
preferved  from  the  irritating  preflurc  of  ftrait  ftioes,  whieft  had  at 
«rfl  occaftoned  the  painful  callofity. 
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narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be  faid  to 
walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  Ihoiild  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c.  when 
drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free  motion  and 
ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  'are  bound,  but  like- 
wife  obftrudl  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  pre- 
vents the  equal  nourifhment  and  growth  of  thefe  parts, 
and  occafions  various  difeafes.  Tight  bandages  about 
the  neck,  as  flocks,  cravats,  necklaces,  &c.  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  They  obflru6l  the  blood  in  its 
courfe  from  the  brain,  by  which  means  headachs,  verti- 
goes, apoplexies,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  often  oc- 
cafioned. 

The  perfefllon  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean.  No- 
thing can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one  to  make 
himfelf  a flave  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one,  and  many 
fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as  fixed  as  a ftatue 
from  morning  till  night,  than  difcompofe  a fingle  hair 
or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin.  Were  we  to  recommend 
any  particular  pattern  for  drefs,  it  \fould  be  that  which 
is  worn  by  the  people  called  Quakers.  They  are  always 
neat,  clean,  and  often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fu- 
perfluous.  What  others  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruf- 
fles, and  ribands,  they  bellow  upon  fuperior  clcanlinefs. 
Finery  is  only  the  afFcdtation  of  drefs,  and  very  often 
covers  a great  deal  of  dirt. 

We  flaall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that  it 
ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the"" feafon  of 
the  year,  and  the  period  of  life,  but  likewile  to  the  tem- 
perature and  confiicution.  Kobull  perfons  are  able  to 
endure  either  cold  or  heat  better  than  the  delicate  ; con- 
fequently  may  be  lefs  attentive  to  their  clothing.  But 
the  prccife  quantity  of  clothes  necelTary  for  any° perfon 
cannot  be  determined  by  reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  experience,  and  every  man  is  the  bell  judge 
for  himlell  what  quantity  of  cloclics  is  necefiary  to  keep 
him  warm  r 


^ celebrated  Boerbaavc  ufed  to  fay,  that  nobody 

Dy  cold,  lave  lools  aad  beggars  ; the  latter  not  being  able 
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Since  the  firH:  publication  of  the  preceding  remarks, 
very  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  drefs  of 
our  fair  countrywomen,  which  afford  the  ftrongeft  prpofs 
of  their  good  fenfe  and  tafte.  The  fhape  is  no  longer 
diflorted,  nor  is  growth  checked  and  the  vital  funftions 
impeded  by  a whalebone  prefs.  Eafy,  fafe,  and  grace- 
ful motion  in  a flat-heeled  fhoe  has  completely  abolifhed 
the  awkwardnefs  and  danger  of  former  attempts  to  totter 
about,  as  it  were,  upon  ftilts.  In  a word,  a becoming 
regard  to  health,  fimplicity,  and  elegance,  feems  now 
to  have  more  influence  over  female  fafhlons,  than  abfur- 
dity,  caprice,  or  the  defire  of  concealing  any  perfonal 
deformity. 

I wifh  I could  pay  my  own  fex  the  fame  compliment 
which  the  Ladies  have  fo  well  deferved.  But  an  affec- 
tation of  what  is  called  military  fmartnefs,  feems  to  have 
converted  their  whole  apparel  into  a fyftem  of  bandages, 
The  hat  is  as  light  as  if  it  was  intended  for  a helmet, 
and  to  defy  the  fury  of  a hurricane.  Its  form  alfo  be- 
ing by  no  means  fuited  to  the  natural  fhape  of  the  head, 
it  mufl  be  worn  for  a confiderable  time,  with  very  pain- 
ful and  unequal  preffure,  before  it  can  be  made  to  fit  its 
new  block.  The  neck  is  bolftered  up  and  fwathed  with 
the  mofl  unnatural  ftiffnefs.  Eafy  motion  without,  and 
free  circulation  within,  are  alike  obflrudted.  Blotches 
and  eruptions  in  the  face,  head-achs,  apoplexies,  and 
fudden  deaths,  may  be  often  traced  to  this  caufe  j and 
if  we  view  its  effeds  in  anothet  light,  we  flull  not  be 
furprifed  at  any  inconfiftency  in  the  language  or  conduct 
of  people,  who  take  fo  much  pains  to  fufpend  all  inter- 
courfc  between  the  head  and  the  heart. 


cure  clothes,  and  the  forrner  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I can  with  the  ftrifteft  troth  declare,  that  in  many 
cafes  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I have_ 
cured  the  patient  by  recommending  thick  Ihoes,  a flannel  waift- 
coat  and  drawers,  a pair  of  under-flockings,  or  a flannel  petticoat, 
to  be  worn  during  the  cold  feafon  at  leaft.  Where  warmer  cloth- 
ing is  wanted,  1 would  recommend  the  fleecy  hofiery  to  be  worn 
next  the  fldii. 


The 
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The  clofe  preflure  of  the  other  articles  of  drefs  is 
cqiially  reprehenfible.  Narrow  fleeves  are  a great  check 
upon  the  miifcular  exercife  of  thb  arms.  The  waiftcoar, 
in  its  prefent  fafhionable  form,-  may  be  very  properly 
termed  a firait  one ; and,  no  doubt,  is  in  many  in- 
fbances  an  indication  of  Ibme  rhental  derangement.  The 
wrifts  and  knees,  but  more  particularly  the  latter,  are 
braced  with  ligatures,  or  tight  buttoning ; and  the  legs, 
which  require  the  utmoft  freedom  of  motion,  are  fcrew- 
ed  into  leathern  cafes,  as  if  to  convey  an  idea  that  the 
wearer  is  fometimes  mounted  on  horfeback.  To  com- 
plete the  whole,  and  in  order  that  the  feet  may  be  kept 
in  as  tight  a prefs  as  the  head,  when  (hoes  are  to  be 
worn,  the  fhape  of  the  foot  and  the  eafy  expanfion  of 
the  toes  are  never  confulted,  but  fafliion  regulates  the 
form  of  the  llioe,  fometimes  fquare-toed,  more  fre- 
quently pointed,  and  always  fure  to  produce  cramps 
and  corns,  the  keen,  the  fen fible  announcers  of  every 
change  of  the  weather.  I have  lb  long  employed  fe- 
rious  argument  upon  thefe  fubjedls  in  vain,  that  I am 
now  accuftomed  to  view  them  with  pleafantry  •,  and 
when  I meet  with  fuch  figures,  difguifed,  and  rendered 
truly  awkward  both  in  their  motions  and  appearance,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  with  Shakespear,  ‘‘  that  fome 
of  Nature’s  journeymen  had  made  them,  and  not  made 
them  well ; they  imitate  humanity  fo  abominably !” 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  INTEMl'ERANCiE’’ 

A MODERN  author^  dbferves,  that  temperance  'and 
-Li.  exercife  are  the  fvs^  beft  phyficians  in  the  world. 
H^  might  hav'e  added,  that  if  thefe  were  duly  regarded, 
there  <ybuld  be  little  dccifibii  for  any  other,  Temper- 

* Roufleau, 


ance 
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ance  niay  juftly  be  called  the  parent  of  health ; yet 
numbers  of  mankind  aft  as  if  they  thought  difeafes 
and  death  too  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and  by  intem- 
perance and  debauch  feem  as  it  were  to  folicic  their 
approach. 

I'lie  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conftrufiion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends  on 
that  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  fits  them  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  viral  funftions;  and  while 
thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well  but  what- 
ever difturbs  them  necelTarily  impairs  health.  Intem- 
perance never  fails  to  diforder  the  whole  animal  oecono- 
my  i it  hurts  the  digeftion,  relaxes  the  nerves,  renders 
the  different  fecretions  irregular,  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  numberlefs  difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nouiifbment  of  plants  and 
animals  affords  a ftriking  proof  of  the  danger  of  intem- 
perance. Moifiure  ^nd  manure  greatly  promote  vege- 
tation ; yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will  entirely  de- 
fircy  it.  The  beft  things  become  hurtful,  nay  deftruc- 
tive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Plence  we  learn,  that  the 
highefl:  degree  of  human  vvifdom  conGfts  in  regulating 
our  appetites  and  paffions  fo  as  to  avoid  all  extremes. 
It  is  that  chiefly  which  entitles  us  to  the  charafler  of  ra- 
tional beings.  The  flave  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the 
difgrace  of  human  nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  v/ith  various 
paffions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is  the  abufe 
of  thefe  paffions ; and  moderation  confifts  in  the  proper 
regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  contented  with  fatisfy- 
ing  the  Ample  calls  of  Nature,  create  artificial  wants, 
and  are  perpetually  in  fearch  after  fomething  that  may 
gratify  them  j but  imaginary  wants  can  never  be  grati- 
fied, Nature  is  content  with  little  but  luxury  knows 
no  bounds.  Plence  the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the 
debauchee  feldom  flop  in  their  career  till  their  money 
or  tjieir  conflitution  fails : then  indeed  they  generally  fee 
their  error  when  too  late. 


It 
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If  Is  Impoffible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  regard  to 
diet,  on  account  of  the  different  conftitutions  of  man- 
kind. The  moft  ignorant  perfon,  however,  certainly 
knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs:  and  it  is  in  the  power 
of  every  man,  if  he  choofes,  to  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  ftudy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  moft  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  didlates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation  In 
queft  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deftru6lion.  An  elegant 
writer*  of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intemperance  in 
diet:  For  my  part,  when  I behold  a fafliionable  table 

fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I fancy  that  I fee  gouts 
and  dropfies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innu- 
“ merable  diftempcis,  lying  in  ambufcade  among  the 
difhes.” 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  Irfs  deftrudtive 
than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immoderate  pur- 
fuit  of  carnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufc  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors, ruin  the  beft  conftitution  ! Indeed  thcfe  vices 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fo  often 
behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  even  before 
they  have  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life,  worn  out  with 
difeafes,  and  haftening  wi^^h  fwift  pace  to  an  untimely 
grave.  Did  men  refled:  on  the  painful  difeafes  and  pre- 
mature deaths  which  are  daily  occafioned  by  intempe- 
rance, it  would  be  lufficient  to  make  them  fhrink  back 
with  horror  from  the  indulgence  even  of  their  darling 
pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone;  the 
innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effcd:s  of  it.  How 
many  wretched  orphans  arc  to  be  fcen  embracing  dung- 
hills, whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future,  Ipenc  in 
not  and  debauch  what  might  have  fervcd  to  bring  up 
their  offspring  in  a decent  manner ! How  often  do  we 
behold  the  milerable  mother,  with  her  helplcfs  infants, 
pining  in  want,  while  the  pruel  father  is  indulging  his  in- 
fatiatc  appetites >! 

* Addifoa. 

Families 
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Fiimlliefe  ife  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even  cx- 
titpdted,  by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to 
prevent  propagation,' and  to  Ihorten  the  lives  of  children, 
as  the  intemperance  of  parents.  , The  poor  man  who 
labours  all  day,  and  at  night  lies  down  contented  with 
his  humble  fare,  cart  boatl  a numerous  offspring,  while 
his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafe  and  luxury,  often  lan- 
guilhes  without  an  heir  to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even 
ftates  and  empires  feel  the  influence  of  intemperance, 
and  rife  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

Inftead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intem- 
perance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health, 
we  fhall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a few  obfer- 
vations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that  vice,  viz,  the 
abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  ad  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the  expence 
of  a fever,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  poifonous  draught. 
When  this  is  repeated  almofl:  every  day,  it  is  eafy  to 
fotefee  the  confeqilences.  That  conftitution  mufl  be 
ftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to  hold  out  under  a 
daily  fever  ! but  fevers  occafloned  by  drinking  do  not 
always  go  off  in  a day  j they  frequently  end  in  an  in- 
flammation of  the  bread,  liver,  or  brain,  and  produce 
fatal  effeds. 

Though  the  drunkard  fhould  not  fall  by  an  acute  dif- 
eafe,  he  leldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind.  In- 
toidcating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs,  weaken  the 
bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion ; they  deftroy  the  power 
of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  convulfive  dif- 
orders;'  they  llkewife  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  de- 
droy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for  circulation, 
and  the  nourifhment  of  the  body.  Hence  obflrudions, 
jtcrophies,  dropfies,  and  confumptions  of  the  lungs. 
Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which  drunkards  make 
their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind,  when  brought  on  by 
hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of  d cute. 

Many  pedple  injure  thPir  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking,  as 
it  is  called,  though  its  cfl'edts -be  not  lb  violent,  is  not 
kfs  pernicious.  When  the  vdfels  are  kept  cpnflantly 
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full  anJ  upon  the  ftretch,  the-  different  dlgeftiorjs  cai^ 
neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  humours  properly 
prepared,  plence  moft  people  of  this  character  are  af- 
flicted with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous  fores  in  the 
legs,  &fc.  If  thefe  diforders  do  not  appear,  they  are 
fcized  with  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  affections,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion, 

Confumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  thought 
one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  die  of  that 
difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  caufcs 
to  which  we  muff  impute  the  jncreafe  of  confumptions. 
The  great  quantities  of  vifcid  malt. liquor  drank  by  the 
common  people  of  England,  cannot  fail  to  render  the 
blood  fizy  and  unfit  for  circulation  ■,  from  whence  pro- 
ceed obftruCljons,  and  inflammations  of  the  lungs.  There 
are  few  great  ale-drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical : nor  is 
that  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and 
almofl;  indigeflible  nature  of  ftrong  ale. 

Thole  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  ftrong  vvines  run  ftlll 
greater  hazard ; thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the  blood, 
and  tear  the  tender  vdTcls  of  the  lungs  to  pieces  j yet  fo 
great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in  this  country,  that 
one  would  almofl:  be  induced  to  think  that  the  inhabitants 
lived  upon  them 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from  mif- 
fortunes  in  life.  The  iniferable  fly  to  it  for  relief.  It 
affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe.  But,  alas!  this 
folace  is  fliort  lived  ; and  when  it  is  oyer,  the  fpirits 
fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as  they  had  before 
been  raifed  above  it.  Hence  a repetition  of  the  dofe 
becomes  necelTary,  and  every  frefh  dofe  makes  way  for 


Wc  rnay  form  fome  notion  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of  ardent 
(puit.s  confuined  In  Great  Britain  from  this  circuniftance,  that  in 
the  City  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  befides  the  great  quan- 
tity  ot_  foreign  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  the  Hill  greater  quantity 
which  IS  fuppofed  to  be  fmuggled,  it  is  computed  that  above  two 
thoufand  private  flilbs  are  conftantly  employed  in  preparing  a 
poifonous  iquor  called  Mo/aJ,s.  The  common  people  have  lot 
fo  univerfally  into  the  habit  of  drinkipg  this  bale  fpirit,  that  when 
a porter  or  Jaboiirer  is  feen  reeling  along  tJie  ftreets,  they  fay,  be 
has  got  violajjtcl.  ■' 

another. 
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another,  till  the  unhappy  wretch  becomes  a Have  to  the 
bottle,  and  at  length  falls  a facrifice.to  what  at  firfl  per- 
haps was  taken  only  as  a medicine.  No  man  is  fo  de- 
jefled  as  the  drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  o^one  off. 
Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  who  have  the  greateft"  flow  of 
fpirits  while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others 
the  moft  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  their  own  miftrable  exiflence  in  a fit  of  fpleen  or  ill- 
humour. 

Drunkennefs  not  only  proves  dcflruaive  to  health, 
but  hkewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  ftrangc 
that  creatures,  who  value  thcmfelves  on  account  of  a fu- 
perior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes,  fhould  fake, 
pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them.  Were  fuch  as 
voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to 
continue  ever  after  in  that  condition,  it  would  feem  but 
a juft  punilhment.  Though  this  be  not  the  confequence 
of  one  ad  of  intoxication,  it  feldom  fails  to  fuccecd  a 
courfe  of  it.  By  a habit  of  drinking,  the  greateft  ge- 
nius is  often  reduced  to  a mere  idiot  *.  ^ 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  perfons.  It 
heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  flrength,  and  obflmds 
their  growth  j befides,  the  frequent  ufe  of  firong  liqnors 
in_  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys  any  benefit  that  might 
arife  from  them  afterwards.  Thofe  who  make  a prac- 
tice of  drinking  generous  liquors  when  young,  cannot 
cxped  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them  as  a cordial  in  the 
decline  df  life. 

* It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and 
politenefs,  have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cefs  out  of  falhion.  It  is  indeed  lefs  common  in  South  Britain 
than  it  was  formerly  ; but  it  ftill  prevails  very  much  in  the  North, 
where  this  relic  of  barbarity  is  miftaken  for  hofpitality.  There 
no  man  is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his  guefts  W'ell,  who  does  not 
make  them  drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink  is  certainly  the 
greateft  piece  of  rudenefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of.  Man- 
linefs,  complaifance,  or  mere  good-nature,  may  induce  a man  to 
take  his  glafs,  if  urged  to  if,  at  a time  when  he  might  as  well  take 
pipifon.  The  cuftomof  drinking  to  excefs  has  long  been  out  of  fa- 
Ibion  in  France  ; and,  as  it  begins  to  lofe  ground  among  the  po- 
liter part  of  the  Englifh,  we  hope  it  will  loon  be  banilhed  from 
every  part  of  tJiIs  ifland. 

Drunkennefs 
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Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  Itfelf  a mofl:  abominable 
vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others.  There  Is 
hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunkard  will  not 
perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We  have  known 
mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes,  the  food  that  they 
fhould  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even  the  infants  them- 
felves,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  accurfed  draught. 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  check  the  firft  pro- 
penfities  to  gluttony  and  intoxication,  or  they  foon  be- 
come uncontrolable.  With  refpeft  to  eating,  the  fto- 
mach  being  often  put  upon  the  full  ftretch,  feels  un- 
eafinefs  from  the  leaft  vacuity,  and  acquires  by  degrees 
a fort  of  unnatural  craving,  the  gratifications  of  which 
are  fure  to  be  attended  with  ftupor,  debility,  and  dif- 
cafe. 

The  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  drinking.  After 
frequent  indulgence  in  excefs,  the  fmallefl:  felf-denial 
caufes  a faintnefs  and  depreffion  of  fpirits,  which  nothing 
can  remove  but  the  favourite  dram  or  pretended  cordial. 
Nay  more,  the  repetition  of  the  laft  night’s  debauch  is 
looked  upon  as  the  beft  remedy  for  the  ficknefs  of  the 
enfuing  day.  Mild  diluting  liquors  are  rejected  as  in- 
fipid,  and  fome  hot  ftimulant  is  required  for  the  palace 
and  ftomach,  without  confidering,  that,  by  fuch  means, 
the  adion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  ftimulated  alfo ; 
that  the  lungs  are  inflamed  j and  the  whole  fyftem  is  re- 
laxed and  enfeebled. 


CHAP.  viir. 

OF  CLEANLINESS. 

-pHE  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  admits  of  no 
excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for  nothing,  it  is 
furelyin  the  power  of  every  perfon  to  be  clean.  The 
continual  difeharge  from  our  bodies  by  perfpiration, 
renders  frequent  change  of  apparel  necelfary.  Changing 

apparel 
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apparel  greatly  promotes  the  fecretion  from  the  fkin,  fo 
neceflary  for  health.  When  that  matter  which  ought  to 
be  carried  off  by  perfpiration  is  either  retained  in  the 
body,  or  re-abforbed  from  dirty  clothes,  it  muft  occa- 
lion  difc'afes. 

Difeafcs  of  the  ffin  are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  clean- 
linefs*^.  They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  infc£Hon,  or 
brought'on  by  poor  living,  unwholefome  food;,  &c. ; but 
they  will  fcldom  continue  long  where  cleanjin^Is  pre- 
vails. To  the  fame  caufe  muft  we  impute  the  various 
kinds  of  vermin  which  infeft  the  human  body,  houfes. 
See.  Thefe  may  always  be  baniftied  by  cleanlinefs 
alone,  and  wherever  they  abound,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe  it  is  negledled.  ’ 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers  is 
the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers  commonly  begin 
among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houfes,  who  breathe 
unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  wear  dirty 
clothes.  There  the  infedion  Is  generally  hatched,  which 
often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to  the  deftrudHon  of  many. 
Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be  confidered  as  an  object  of  pub- 
lic attention.  It  is  nqt  fufRcient  that  I ba  clean  myfelf, 
while  the  want  of  it  in  my  neighbour  afteds  my  health 
as  well  as  his.  If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a 
common  nuifance,  they  ought  at  leaft  to  be  avoided  as 
infedious.  All  who  regard  their  health  fluould  keep  at 
a diftance  even  from,  their  habitations. 

In  places  v/here  great  numbers  of  people  are  colleded, 
cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmoft  importance.  It  is  well 
known  that  infedious  difeafes  are  communicated  by 
tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to 

* Mr.  Pott,  in  Ills  furgical  obfervations,  mentions  a dlfeafe 
which  he  calls  the  chimney-fweeper's  cancer,  as  it  is  almpft  pecu- 
liar to  that  unhappy  fet  of  people.  This  he  attributes  to  negle<ft 
of  cleanlinefs,  and,  with  great  juftice.  1 am  convinced,  that  if 
that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  feat  of  this  cruel  difeafe  were 
kept  clean  by  frequent  waihing,  it  would  never  happen.  The 
climbing  boys,  as  they  are  called,  are  certainly  the  moil  miferable 
wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; yet,  for  cleaning  chimnies,  ntf 
fuch  perfons  are  neceflary. 
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pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infefHon,  ought  with  the 
iitmofl;  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  For  this  reafon,  m 
great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind,  flaould  be  permitted 
to  lie  upon  the  ftreecs.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey 
infedlion  than  the  excrements  of  the  difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  ftreets  are  little  better  than 
dunshills,  being  frequently  covered  with  afhes,  dung, 
and  naflinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flaughter-houfes,  or 
killing  fhambles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the  very  centre 
of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  excrements,  &c. 
with  which  thefe  places  are  generally  covered,  cannot 
fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render  it  unwholefome.  How 
eafily  might  this  be  prevented  by  adlive  magiftrates,  who 
have  it  always  in  their  power  to  make  proper  laws  re- 
lative to  things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  ob- 
fervance  of  them  ! 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  general, 
cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  be  fufficiencly  underftood  by 
the  magiftrates  of  moll  great  towns  in  Britain ; though 
health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all  confpire  to  recom.mend 
an  attention  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
fenfes,  more  to  the  honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more 
conducive  to  their  health,  than  a clean  town ; nor  can 
any  thing  imprefs  a ftranger  with  a more  difrefpedlful 
idea  of  any  people  than  its  oppofite.  Whatever  pre- 
tenfions  people  may  make  to  learning,  politenefs,  or 
civilization,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  while  they 
negled  cleanlinefs,  they  are  in  a ftate  of  barbarity 

The  peafants  in  moll  countries  feem  to  hold  cleanli- 
nefs  in_a  lore  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 

* In  ancient  Rome  the  greatell  men  did  not  thirifk  cleanlineft' 
an  objeft  unworthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the  Cloaca,  or- 
common  fewers  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naftinefs  from  the 
city,  were  the  greatell  of  all  the  public  works  ; and  bellows  higher 
encomiums  upon  Tariquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who  made 
and  improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  atchieved  the  greatell 
coiiquells. 

How  truly  great  does  the  emperor  Trajan  appear,  w'hcn 'giving 
diredions  to  Pliny  his  proconful,  concerning  the  making  of  a 
common  fewer  lor  the  health  and  convenience  of  a conquered 
city!  ' ; 
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fituation  of  their  houles,  they  would  often  feel  the  bad 
cffeds  of  this  difpnfitlon.  One  feldom  fees  a farm-houfe 
without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and  frequently  the  cat- 
tle and  their  mailers  lodge  under  the  fame  roof.  Peafants 
are  likewife  extremely  carelefs  with  refpedl  to  change  of 
apparel,  keeping  their  houfes,  &c.  clean.  This  is  mere- 
ly the  effe6t  of  indolence  and  a dirty  difpofition.  Habit 
may  indeed  render  it  lefs  difagreeabie  to  them,  but  no 
habit  can  ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes,  or 
breathe  unvvholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands  of 
peafants,  every  method  fiiould  be  taken  to  encourage 
and  promote  habits  of  clcanlinefs  among  them.  This, 
for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a fmall  premium 
to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleaneft  and  beft  article  of 
any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe,  &c.,  and  by  pu- 
nifliing  feverely  thofe  who  bring  it  dirty.  The  fame 
method  fhould  be  taken  with  butchers,  bakers,  brewers, 
and  all  who  are  employed  in  preparing  the  necelTaries  of 
life. 

In  camps  the  ftrideft  regard  fhould  be  paid  to  clean- 
linefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infeftious  difeafes 
are  often  fpread  amongft  a whole  army ; and  frequently 
more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The  Jews,  during 
their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs,  received  particular 
inflrudlions  with  refpedt  to  cleanlinefs  The  rules  en- 
joined them  ought  to  be  obferved  by  ail  in  the  like  fitu- 
ation.  Indeed  the  whole  fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to 
that  people  has  a manifeft  tendency  to  promote  clean- 
linefs. Whoever  confiders  the  nature  of  their  climate, 
the  difeafes  to  which  they  were  liable,  and  their  dirty 
difpofition,  will  fee  the  propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  moft  eaftern  countries,  clean- 
linefs makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The  Ma- 
hometan as  well  as  the  Jewilh  religion  enjoins  various 

'»  Thou  fhalt  have  a place  alfo  without;  the  camp,  whither  thou 
fiialt  go  forth  abroad ; and  though  flialt  have  a paddle  upon  thy 
weapon : and  it  fhall  be  when  thou  flialt  eafe  thyfelf  abroad,  thou 
lhall  dig  therewith,  and  fhall  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which 
cometh  from  thee,  &c.  Peutcr.  chap,  xxii.  ver.  12,  13. 
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bathings,  walhings,  and  purifications.  No  doubt  thefe 
might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  inward  purity ; but  they 
were  at  the  fame  time  calculated  for  the  prefervation  of 
health.  However  whimfical  thefe  wafhings  may  appear 
to  fome,  few  things  would  tend  more  to  prevent  difeafes 
than  a proper  attention  to  many  of  them.  Were  every 
perfon,  for  example,  after  vifiting  the  fick,  handling  a 
dead  body,  or  touching  any  thing  that  might  convey  in- 
feftion,  to  wafh  before  he  went  into  company,  or  fat  down 
to  meat,  he  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the 
infection  himfclf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  wafliing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and. 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  fkin,  but  likewife  promotes  / 
the  perfpiration,  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens  the 
fpirits.  How  refrefhed,  how  cheerful,  and  agreeable 
does  one  feel  on  being  fhaved,  wafhed,  and  fhifted ; 
efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been  negledled  longer 
than  ufual  ! 

The  eaflern  cufiom  of  walking  the  feet,  'though  lefs 
neceffary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a very  agreeable 
piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the  pre- 
fervation of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt  with  which 
thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  cannot  fail  to  obftruft 
the  perfpiration.  This  piece  of  cleanlinefs  would  often 
prevent  colds  and  fevers.  Were  people  careful  to  bathe 
their  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  at  night,  after 
being  expofed  to  cold  or  wet  through  the  day,  they 
would  feldom  experience  the  ill  efFc6ts  which  often  pro- 
ceed from  thefe  caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceffary  than  on  Ihipboard.  If  epidemical  diftempers 
break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  befl:  way  to 
prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole  company  be 
cleanl^y  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  When  infectious 
difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs  is  the  moft  likely  means 
to  prevent  their  fpreading;  it  is  likewife  neceffary  to 
prevent  their  returning  afterwards,  or  being  conveyed  to 
other  places.  For  this  purpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding, 
&c.  of  the  Tick  ought  to  be  carefully  wafhed,  and  fumi- 
gated with  brimftone.  Infection  will  lodge  a long  time 
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in  dirty  clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  moft 
terrible  manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people  are  col- 
lefled  together,  as  gaols,  hofpitals,  &c.  cleanlinefs  ought 
to  be  moft  religioufly  obferved.  The  very  fmell  in  fuch 
places  is  often  fufficient  to  make  one  Tick.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine  what  efFeft  that  ns  likely  to  have  upon  the  dif- 
cafed.  In  an  hofpital  or  infirmary  where  cleanlinefs  is 
negleded,  a perfon  in  perfect  health  has  a greater  chance 
to  become  fick,  than  a fick  perfon  has  to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that  negledt, 
or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears  among 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick  ; they  think  it  almoft 
criminal  to  fufFer  any  thing  that  is  clean  to  come  near  a 
perfon  in  a fever,  for  example,  and  would  rather  allow 
him  to  wallow  in  all  manner  of  filth,  than  change  the 
lead  bit  of  his  linen.  If  cleanlinefs  be  neceflary  for  per- 
fons  in  health,  it  is  certainly  more  fo  for  the  fick.  Many 
difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  j mod  of  them 
might  be  mitigated  by  it;  and,  where  it  is  neglcfted, 
the  flighted  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  mod 
malignant.  The  fame  midaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  lead  admifiion  of  fredi  air  to  the 
fick,  feems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep  them  dirty. 
Both  thefe  dedruftive  prejudices  will,  we  hope,  be  foon 
entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature.  We 
cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though  we 
fhould  not  pradife  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attrads  our 
regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains  edeem 
where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  highed  as 
well  as  the  lowed  dation,  and  cannot  be  difpenfed  with 
in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more  importance  to  focicty 
than  general  cleanlinefs.  It  ought  to  be  carefully  cul- 
tivated every  where ; but  in  populous  cities  it  fhould  be 
almod  revered 

I have 

* As  it  is  impofllble  to  be  tlioroughly  clean  without  a fuflScient 
quantity  of  water,  we  would  earneftly  recommend  it  co  the  magi- 
Itrates  of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this 
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I have  often  heard  with  concern  the  poor  complain  of 
the  want  of  many  things  beyond  their  reach,  while  they 
difregarded  other  objefls  of  the  firft  importance  which 
were  in  their  own  power;  namely,  pure,  open  air,  and 
the  comforts  of  cleanlinefs.  I do  not  know  whether  a 
late  author  had  this  objeft  in  view,  when  he  called  the 
lower  orders  “ the  fvvinifli  multitude but  though  I 
Ihould  be  forry  to  apply  to  them  fo  reproachful  an  epi-- 
thet,  I muft  fay  that  uncleannefs  has  been  very  properly 
denominated  “ the  worfl  affliflion  of  indolence  and  po- 
verty.”  There  is  no  excufe  for  dirt.  Every  body  may 
be  clean,  even  in  rags,  or  in  the  meaneft  abode  ; and 
the  poor  would  find  fuch  decency  not  only  the  bcft  'pre- 
fervative  of  health,  but  the  ftrongefl:  recommendation 
to  employment  and  to  pity.  Can  any  favourable  opinion 
be  t ntertained  of  the  induftry  or  adiivity  of  a floven  or 
a flattern  ; and  will  not  the  dread  of  infedion  often  drive 
charity  herfelf  from  the  (linking  hut,  and  from  the  noxi- 
ous acmofphere  of  a filthy  objecl  ? 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  INFECTION. 

j^ANY  difeafes  are  infedious.  Every  perfon  ought 
^ therefore,  a^s  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all  communi- 
cation with  the  difeafed.  The  common  pradice  of  vific- 


Mo(l  great  towns  in  Britain  are  fo  fituated  as  to  he  eafily  funplied 
With  water ; andthofe  perfons  who  will  not  make  a proper  ule  of 
It  It  IS  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferve  to  befeverely 
punilhed.  The  ftreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be  had, 
ought  to  be  wafhed  every  day.  /fhis  is  the  only  clfeftual  method 
i^or  keeiyng  them  thoroughly  clean;  and,  upon  trial,  we  are  per- 
luaded  it  will  be  found  the  cheapeft. 

Some^  of  the  moll  dreadful  difeafes  incident  to  human  nature 
aight,  m my  opixuon,  be  entirely  eradicated  by  cleanlinefs. 
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ing  the  Tick,  though  often  well  meant,  has  many  ill 
confequences.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  difcourage  any  ad 
of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpecially  towards  thofe  in 
diftrefs ; but  I cannot  help  blaming  fuch  as  endanger 
their  own  or  their  neighbours’  lives,  by  a miftaken  friend- 
Ihip,  or  an  impertinent  curiofity. 

The  houfes  of  the  fick,  efpecially  in  the  country,  are 
generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with  idle 
vifitors.  It  is  cuftomary,  in  fuch  places,  for  fervants 
and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  fick  by  turns,  and 
even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It  would  be  a miracle 
indeed  fliould  fuch  always  efcape.  Experience  teaches 
us  the  danger  of  this  condud.  People  often  catch  fe- 
vers in  this  way,  and  communicate  them  to  others,  till 
at  length  they  become  epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one  who 
had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a patient  in 
that  difeafe ; yet  many  other  fevers  are  almoft  as  infec- 
I tious  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal.  Some  imagine 
that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  villages  than  in  greai* 
towns,  for  want  of  proper  medical  affiftance.  This  may 
fometimes  be-the  cafe  j but  I am  inclined  to  think  it 
oftener  proceeds  from  the  caufe  above  mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating  in- 
fedion,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effedually  than  by 
the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick.  Such  vifitors 
not  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their  connexions,  but 
likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowding  the  houfe,  they 
render  the  air  unwholefome,  and  by  their  private  whif- 
pers  and  difmal  countenances,  difturb  the  imagination  of 
the  patient,  and  deprefs  his  fpirits.  Perfons  who  are  ill, 
efpecially  in  fevers,  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  poffible. 
The  fight  of  ftrange  faces,  and  every  thing  that  difturbs 
the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  pradice  in  country-places,  of  inviting 
great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding  them 
into  the  fame  apartment  where  the  corpfe  lies,  is  another 
way  of  fpreading  infedion.  The  infedion  does  not  al- 
ways die  with  the  patient.  Every  thing  that  comes  into 

contad  with  his  body  while  alive,  receives  the  coif- 
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tagion,  and  fome  of  them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  &c. 
will  retain  it  for  a long  time.  Perfons  who  die  of  in- 
feftious  diforders  ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied  ; and 
people  fliould  keep  as  much  as  poffible  at  a diftance 
from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  in- 
feftious  difeafes,  if  thofc  in  health  v/ere  kept  at  a proper 
diftance  from  the  Tick.  The  Jewifh  Legiflator,  among 
many  other  wife  inftiturions  for  preferving  health,  has 
been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means  of  preventing  in- 
fe6Hon,  or  defilement^  as  it  is  called,  either  from  a dif- 
eafed  perfon  or  a dead  body.  In  many  cafes  the  difeafed 
were  to  be  feparated  from  thofe  in  health;  and  it  was 
deemed  a crime  even  to  approach  their  habitations.  If 
a perfon  only  touched  a difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was 
appointed  to  wafh  hlmfelf  in  water,  and  to  keep  for 
fome  time  at  a diftance  from  fociety. 

Infedlious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by  clothes. 
It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel  which  has 
been  worn  by  a perfon  who  died  of  an  infeftious  difeafe, 
unlefs  it  has  been  well  wafhed  and  fumigated,  as  infedlion 
may  lodge  a long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very 
tragical  effefts.  This  (hews  the  danger  of  buying  at  ran- 
dom the  clothes  which  have  been  worn  by  other  people. 

Infedtious  diforders  are  frequently  imported.  Com- 
merce, together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes,  bring 
us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do  often  more  than  coun- 
terbalance all  the  advantages  of  tha-t  trade  by  means  of 
which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
fo  little  care  is  commonly  beftowed,  either  to  prevent 
the  introdudlion  or  fpreading  of  infedious  maladies. 
Some  attention  indeed  is  generally  paid  to  the  plague; 
but  other  difeafes  pals  unregarded  *. 

Infedion 


* Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  import- 
ation of  difpfes,  that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  would  be 
attended  with  many  happy  confequences.  This  might  eafily  b* 
done  by  appointing  a phyfician  at  every  conlidfjrable  fea-port, 
to  infped  the  Ihip’s  company,  palfcngers,  &c,  before  they  came 
aihore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  infedious  diforder  prevailed,  to 
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Inre<9:lon  is  ofren  fpread  through  cities,  by  jails,  liof- 
pitals,  &c.  Thefe  are  freqiienly  fituated  in  the  very 
middle  of  -populous  towns;  and  when  infedtious  difeafes 
break  out  in  them,  it  is  imporTiblc  for  the  inhabitants 
to  efcape.  Did  magiftrates  pay  any  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  eably  remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  infedlion 
through  populous  pities.  The  whole  atmofphere  of  a 
large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs,  abounding  with 
various  kinds  of  infeftion,  and  muft  be  pernicious  to 
health.  The  befl:  advice  that  we  can  give  to  fuch  as  are 
obliged  ro  live  in  large  cities,  is  to  chufe  an  open  fitua- 
tion;  to  avoid  narrow,  dirty,  crowded  hreets ; to  keep 
their  own  houfe  and  offices  clean  ; and  to  be  as  much 
abroad  in  the  open  air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  in- 
fedlious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where  em- 
ployed to  take  care  of  the  Tick.  This  might  often  fave 
a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  frpm  being  infedled  by 
one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean  that  people  fliould  aban- 
don their  friends  or  relations  in  dillrefs,  but  only  to  put 
them  on  their  guard  againft  being  too  much  in  company 
with  thofe  who  are  afflidled  with  difeafes  of  an  infectious 
nature. 

Such  as  v;ait  upon  the  fick  in  infcClious  difeafes,  run 
very  great  hazard.  They  fimuld  fluff  their  nofes  with 
tobacco,  or  fome  other  ftrong-fmelling  herb,  as  rue, 
tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  lilc^ewife  to  keep  the 
patient  very  dean,  go  fprinkle  the  room  where  he  lies 
with  vinegar  or  other  ftrong  acids,  frequently  to  admit 
a ftream  of  freffi  air  into  it,  and  to  avoid  the  fmcll  of 
his  breath  as  much  as  they  can.  They  ought  never  to 

order  the  fiiip  to  perform  a flaort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the  fick 
to  forne  hofpital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might  likewife 
order  all  the  clotlies,  bedding.  See.  which  had  been  ufed  by  the 
fick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  deftroyed,  or  thoroughly 
cleanfed  by  fumigation,  Sec.  before  any  of  them  were  fent  afhore. 
A fcheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  conduacd,  would  prevent 
many  f every,  and  other  infeiftious  difeafes,  from  being  brought 
by  failors  into  fea-port  towns,  and  by  this  means  diiiufed  all  over 
the  country. 
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go  into  company  without  having  changed  their  clothes 
and  wafhed  their  hands ; otherwife,  if  the  difeafe  be  in- 
fectious, they  will  in  all  probability  carry  the  contagion 
along  with  them  *. 

However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate  per- 
fons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  attention  to 
thofe  things  which  tend  to  difFufe  infection  would  be  of 
great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes.  As  mofl:  dif- 
cafes  are  in  fome  degree  infedlious,  no  one  ffiould  con- 
tinue long  with  the  fick,  except  the  necefiary  attendants. 
I mean  not,  however,  by  this  caution,  to  deter  thofe 
whofe  duty  or  office  leads  them  to  wait  upon  the  fick, 
from  fuch  a laudable  and  neceffary  employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  which 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infeCtion  ; as  the 
promoting  of  public  cleanlincfs  ; removing  jails,  hofpi- 
tals,  burying  grounds,  and  other  places  where  infeCtion 
may  be  generated,  at  a proper  diftance  from  great  townsf ; 
widening  the  ftrects  ; pulling  down  ufelefs  walls,  and 
taking  all  methods  to  promote  a free  circulation  of  air 
through  every  part  of  the  town,  &c.  Public  hofpitals, 
or  proper  places  of  reception  for  the  Tick,  provided  they 
were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed  in  an  open 
fituation,  would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading 
of  infection.  Such  places  of  reception  would  prevent 
the  poor,  when  fick,  from  being  vifited  by  their  idle  or 

* There  is  reafon  feo  believe  that  Infc6tIon  is  often  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  carelelTnefs  of  the  faculty  them- 
felves.  Many  phyficians  affefl:  a famllar  way  of  fitting  upon  the 
patient’s  bedfide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a confiderable  time.  If 
the  patient  has  the  frnall-pox,  or  any  other  infeftious  difeafe, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  doftor’s  hands, ^ clothes,  &c.  will  carry 
away  fome  of  the  infection  ; and  if  he  goes  dircdfly  to  vifit  an- 
other patient  without  wafliing  his  hands,  changing  his  clothes, 
or  being  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  he  fhould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with  him  ? 
Pliyficians  not  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  themfclves,  by  this 
prailtice.  And  indeed  they  fometimes  fuffer  for  their  waitt  of 
care. 

t The  antients  would  not  fuffer  even  the  temples  of  their  gods, 
where  the  lick  reforted,  to  be  built  within  the  wtdls  of  a city. 
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officious  neighbours.  They  would  likewlfe  render  h 
unneceffiary  for  Pick  Pervanrs  to  be  kept  in  their  makers’ 
houPes.  Matters  had  better  pay  for  having  their  fervants 
taken  care  of  in  an  hofpiral,  than  run  the  hazard  of 
having  an  infeftious  diPeaPe  dittuPed  among  a numerous 
family.  Sick  Pervants  and  poor  people,  when  placed 
in  hpfpitals,  are  not  only  lePs  apt  to  diffuPe  infedlion 
among  their  neighbours,  but  have  likewife  the  advantage 
of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  inflead 
of  preventing  infection,  may  become  the  means  of  dif- 
fufing  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  great 
towns ; when  numbers  of  patients  are  crowded  together 
in  fmall  apartments ; when  there  is  a conttant  communi- 
cation kept  up  between  the  citizens  and  the  patients  ; 
and  when  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  are  neglefled,  they 
become  netts  for  hatching  difeafes,  and  every  one  who 
goes  into  them  not  only  runs  a rifle  of  receiving  in- 
fedlion  himPelf,  but  likewife  of  communicating  it  to 
others.  This  however  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hofpitals, 
but  of  thoPe  who  have  the  management  of  them.  It 
were  to  be  wiffied,  that  they  were  both  more  numerous, 
and  upon  a more  refpedtable  footing,  as  that  would  in- 
duce people  to  go  into  them  with  lefs  relucttance.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  dePired,  becauPe  mott  of  the  putrid 
fevers  and  other  infedious  diPorders  break  out  among 
the  poor,  and  are  by  them  communicated  to  the  better 
fort.  Were  proper  attention  paid  to  the  firtt  appearances 
of  fuch  diPorders,  and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to 
an  holpital,  we  ffiould  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever,  which 
is  almott  as  infedious  as  the  plague,  become  epidemic. 

In  a converfation  with  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  for 
whom  I had  a great  regard,  he  exprdPed  Pome  appre- 
henfion  that  the  contents  of  this  chapter  might  deter 
people  from  attending  their  friends  and  relations  in  fevers. 
I told  Sir  John,  that  was  the  very  evil  1 meant  to  cure, 
having  always  found  the  country-people  too  apt  to  viPit 
their  friends  and  neighbours  in  fevers,  even  fo  as  to 
crowd  the  houfc,  and  incommode  the  Pick.  Nor  could 
1 impute  this  to  humanity,  but  to  an  inquiPitive  diPpo- 
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fitlon  to  learn  what  was  likely  to  be  the  patient’s  fate, 
and  to  alk  improper  queftions  of  thofe  about  him,  or  of 
the  do6lor  himfelf^  were  he  weak  enough  to  anfwer  them.  > 
In  this  cafe,  his  anfwer  would  be  fare  to  come  back  to 
the  patient,  and,  if  unfavourable,  greatly  magnified ; fo 
ftrong  is  the  inclination  which  fome  men  feel,  to  fpread 
terror,  even  at  the  rifk  of  another’s  life. 

Sir  JoHNT,  not  having  praftifed  in  the  country,  was 
not  immediately  flruck  with  the  force  of  my  reafoning, 
till  I told  him  what  had  happened  to  a family  of  his  own 
name  who  lived  near  Edinburgh,  and  had  nearly  all  pe- 
rifhed  in  a fever.  The  family  confifted  of  a father  and 
mother,  with  nine  or  ten  children,  mofh  of  them  groWn 
up,  and  in  place.  The  mother  vvas  feized  with  a fever 
of  the  putrid  . kind,  and  the  children  came  in  turns  to 
nurfe  her.  They  all  caught  the  fever;  fome  died;  and 
others  narrowly  efcaped  with  their  lives.  The  evil  did 
not  end  there.  They  carried  the  fever  into  the  families 
where  they  lived,  and  fpread  the  infcdlion  far  and  wide. 
This  I have  often  known  to  happen  in  the  country,  and 
would  advife  mailers  and  miftreffes  never  to  fuffer  their 
fervants  to  a6l  as  nurfes  or  attendants  on  the  fick,  even 
though  the  latter  fhould  be  their  neareft  relations.  They 
had  much  better  hire  nurfes,  than  allow  their  lervanu 
to  in  that  dangerous  capacity. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

^HE  paflions  have  great  influence  both  in  the  caufe 
and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  the  mind  afiedls  the  body, 
will,  in  all  probability,  ever  remain  a fecret.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  us  to  know,  that  there  is  edablifhed  a reciprocal 
influence  between  the  mental  and  corporeal  parts  j and 
that  whatever  injures  the  one,  dilbrders  the  other. 
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Of  Anger, 

The  paffion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  fundions.  It 
often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes;  and 
fometimes  even  fudden  death.  This  pafflon  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak  nerves.  I 
have  known  fuch  perfons  frequently  lofe  their  lives  by  a 
violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  advife  them  to  guard 
againft  the  excefs  of  this  pafflon  with  the  utmoft  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent  being 
angry ; but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring  refentmenc 
in  our  bread:.  Refentment  preys  upon  the  mind,  and 
occafions  the  moft  obftinate  chronical  diforders,  which 
gradually  wafte  the  conftitution.  Nothing  fflews  true 
greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to  forgive  injuries ; it  pro- 
motes the  peace  of  fociety,  and  greatly  conduces  to  our 
own  eafe,  health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  fflould  avoid  violent  gufts  of  an- 
ger, as  they  would  the  mod  deadly  poifon.  Neither 
ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endeavour  at 
all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene.  Nothing 
tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a conftant 
tranquillity  of  mind. 


Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  feary  both  in  occafioning  and  ag- 
gravating difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought  to  be 
blamed  for  a decent  concern  about  life  ; but  too  great  a 
defire  to  preferve  it,  is  often  the  caufe  of  lofing  it.  Fear 
and  anxiety,  by  deprefflng  the  fpirits,  not  only  difpofe 
us  to  difeafes,  but  often  render  thole  difcafcs.-fatal  which 
•an  undaunted  mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  eflfefls.  Epileptic 
fits,  and  other  convulflve  diforders,  are  often  occafioned 
by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  pradtice,  fo  common 
among  young  people,  of  frightening  one  another.  Many 
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have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have  been  rendered  mi- 
ferable,  by  frolics  of  this  kind.  It  is  dangerous  to  tam- 
per with  the  human  pafTions.  The  mind  may  eafily  be 
thrown  into  fuch  diforder,  as  never  again  to  aft  with  re- 
gularity. 

But  the  gradual  effefts  of  fear  prove  moft  hurtful. 
The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by  dwelling 
upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very  evil  itfelf. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many  die  of  thofe  very 
difeafes  of  which  they  long  had  a dread,  or  which  had 
been  imprefled  on  their  minds  by  fome  accident,  or 
foolifh  prediftion.  This,  for  example,  is  often  the  cafe 
with  women  in  child-bed.  Many  of  thofe  who  die  in 
that  lituation,  are  imprelfed  with  the  notion  of  their  death, 
a long  time  before  it  happens ; and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  this  imprefiion  is  often  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  women 
with  the  apprehenfions  of  die  great  pain  and  peril  of 
child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women  die  in  labour, 
though  manylofe  their  lives  after  it;  which  may  be  thus 
accounted  for.  A woman  after  delivery,  finding  her- 
felf  weak  and  exhaufied,  immediately  apprehends  fhe  is 
in  danger;  but  this  fear  feldom  fails  to  obftruft  the  ne- 
ceflary  evacuations,  upon  v^hich  her  recovery  depends. 
Thus  the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice  to  their  own  imagina- 
tions, when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did  they  appre- 
hend none. 

It  feldom  happens,  that  two  or  three  women  in  a great 
town  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  followed  by 
many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  acquaintance  who 
is  with  child  dreads  the  fame  fate,  and  the  difeafe  be- 
comes epidemical,  by  the  mere  force  of  imagination. 
1 his  Ihould  induce  pregnant  women  to  defpife  fear,  and 
by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe  tattling  gofiips  who  are  con- 
tinually buzzing  in  their  ears  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
Every  thing  that  may  in  tiie  lead  alarm  a pregnant  or 
child-bed  woman,  ought  with  the  greated  care  to  be 
guarded  againd. 

Many  women  have  lod  their  lives  in  child-bed  by  the 
Old  fupcrditious  cudom,  dUTkepc  up  in  mod  parts  of 
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Britain,  of  tolling  the  parifh  bell  for  every  perfoti  who 
dies.  People  who  think  themfelvcs  in  danger,  are  very 
inqiiifitive  j and  if  they  come  to  know  that  the  bell  tolls 
for  one  who  died  in  the  fame  fituation  with  themfelves, 
what  mufl  be  the  confequence  ? At  any  rate  they  are  apt 
to  fuppofe  that  this  is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  perfuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pjernicious  to  child-bed  women 
Only.  It  is  hurtful  In  many  other  cafes.  When  low 
fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport  the  patient’s 
fpirits,  prevail,  what  mufl;  be  the  effiedl  of  a funeral  peal 
founding  five  or  fix  times  a day  in  his  ears  ? No  doubt 
his  imagination  will  fuggeft  that  others  died  of  the  fame 
difeafe  under  which  he  labours.  This  apprehenfion  will 
have  a greater  tendency  to  deprefs  his  fpirlts,  than  all 
the  cordials  o-f  which  -medicine  can  boaft  will  have  to 
raife  them.  The  only  town  which  has  abolifhed  this 
cuftom  is  Bath. 

If  this  ulclefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  aboliffied, 
we  ought  to  keep  the  fick^  as  much  from  hearing  it  as 
poffible,  and  from  every  other  thing  that  may  tend  to 
alarm  them.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  gene- 
rally attended  to,  that  many  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 
vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofe  to  whifper  difmal  ftories  in 
their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for  fympathizing  friends,  but 
they  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as  enemies.  All  who 
wifh  well  to  the  fick,  ought  to  keep  fuch  perfons  at  the 
greatefl;  diftance  from  them. 

A cuftom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians,  of 
prognoftieating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient's  fate,  or 
foretelling  the  ilTue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity,  no  doubt,  in- 
troduced this  praftice,  and  ftill  fupports  it,  in  fpite  of 
common  fenfe,  and  the  fafety  of  mankind.  I have  known 
a phyfician  barbarous  enough  to  boaft,  that  he  pro- 
nounce'd  more  Jentences  than  all  his  Majefty’s  judges. 
Would  to  God  that  luch  lencences  were  not  often  equally 
fatal  1 It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  doctor  does 
not  declare  his  opinion  before  the  patient.  Sjo  much  the 
worfe.  A fenfible  patient  had  better  hear  w.^ac  the  doc- 
tor fays,  than  learn  it  from  the  dilconfolate  Ipoks,  the 
watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whifpers,  of  thofe  about 
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him.  It  feldom  happens,  when  the  do6tor  gives  an  un- 
favourable opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed  from  the  pa-^ 
tient.  The  very  embarrafTment  which  the  friends  and 
attendants  fliew  in  difguiling  what  he  has  faid,  is  gene- 
rally fufficient  to  difcover  the  truth. 

Kind  heaven  has,  for  the  wifed  ends,  concealed  from 
mortals  their  fate  j and  we  do  nor  fee  what  right  any 
man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  another,  efpecially  if 
fuch  a declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Mankind 
are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future  events,  and 
feldom  fail  to  folicit  the  phyfician  for  his  opinion.  A 
doubtful  .anfwer,  however,  or  one  that  may  tend  rather 
to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  fick,  is  furely  the  mod 
proper.  This  condudl  could  neither  hurt  the  patient 
nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  deftroy  the 
credit  of  phyfic,  than  thofe  bold  prognoilicators,  who,  by- 
the-bye,  are  generally  the  mod  ignorant  of  the  faculty. 
The  midakes  w'hich  daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo 
many  danding  proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the  weak- 
nefs  of  fcience. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s  dan- 
ger to  fome  of  his  near  connexions ; though  even  this 
ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greated  caution  ; but 
it  never  can  be  neceflary  in  any  cale  that  the  whole  town 
and  country  fhould  know,  immediately  after  the  doftor 
has  made  his  fird  vifit,  that  he  has  no  hopes  of  his  patient' s 
recovery.  Perfons  whofe  impertinent  curiofity  leads 
them  to  quedion  the  phyfician  with  regard  to  the  fate 
of  his  patient,  certainly  deferve  no  other  than  an  eva- 
five  anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example, 
and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer  than  their  neigh- 
bours often  do  much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity  furely 
calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  fick,  and  not  add 
to  their  affliftion  by  alarming  their  fears.  A friend,  or 
even  a phyfician,  may  often  do  more  good  by  a mild 
and  fympathizing  behaviour  than  by  medicine,  and  fliould 

never  neglc<d  to  adminidcr  that  greated  of  all  cordials, 
aJope#  [ 
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Of  Grief. 

Griefis  the  moft  deftruflive  of  all  the  pafTions.  Its 
cffefls  are  permament ; and  when  it  finks  deep  into  the 
mind,  it  generally  proves'fatal.  Anger  and  fear,  being 
of  a more  violent  nature,  feldom  laft  longj  but  grief 
often  changes  into  a fixed  melancholy,  which  preys  upon 
the  fpirits,  and  wades  the  conditution.  This  padion 
ought  not  to  be  indulged.  It  may  generally  be  con- 
quered at  the  beginning;  but  when  it  has  gained  drength, 
all  attempts  to  remove  it  are  vain.  ' 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life ; but  it 
fhews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  ferenity. 
Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging  grief,  and  when 
misfortunes  happen,  they  obdinately  refufe  all  confola- 
tion,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  melancholy,  finks 
under  the  load.  Such  condutl  is  not  only  dedruflive  to 
health,  but  inconfident  with  reafon,  religion,  and  com- 
mon fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is^  as  necefiary  for  health  as  change 
of  podure.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one  fub- 
jed,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  nature,  it  hurts  the 
whole  funflions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief  indulged 
fpoils  the  digedion  and  dedroys  the  appetite  ; by  which 
means  the  fpirits  are  depreffed,  the  nerves  relaxed,  the 
bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want 
of  frefla  fupplies  of  chyle,  vitiated.  Thus  many  an  ex- 
cellent conditution  has  been  ruined  by  a family  misfor- 
tune, or  any  thing  that  occafions  exceflive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impolfible  that  any  perfon  of  a dejefted 
mind  fhould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed  be  dragged 
out  for  a few  years;  but  whoever  would  live  to  a good 
old  age,  mud  be  good-humoured  and  cheerful.  This 
indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own  power ; yet  our  tem- 
per of  mind,  as  well  as  our  adions,  depend  greatly  upon 
ourfelves.  We  can  either  aflfociate  with  cheerful  or  me- 
lancholy companions,  mingle  in  the  amufements  and 
offices  of  life,  or  fit  dill  and  brood  over  our  calamities 
as  we  choofe.  Thcfe,  and  many  fuch  things,  are  cer- 
tainly in  our  power,  and  from  thefe  the  mind  generally 
takes  its  cad, 
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The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prcfent  themfelves  to  the 
fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent  our  attentioa 
from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any  one  obje6t.  Nature 
abounds  with  variety,  and  the  mind,  unlefs  fixed  down 
by  habit,  delights  in  contemplating  new  objefls.  This 
at  once  points  out  the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in 
diftrefs.  Turn  the  attention  frequently  to  new  objeds. 
Examine  them  for  fome  time.  When  the  mind  begins 
to  recoil,  fhifc  the  fcene.  By  this  means  a conftant  fuc- 
ceflion  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  difagrceablc 
ones  entirely  difappear.  Thus  travelling,  the  ftudy  of 
any  art  or  fcience,  reading,  or  writing  on  fuch  fubjecls 
as  deeply  engage  the  attention,  will  fooner  expel  grief 
than  the  moft  fprightly  amufements. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  cannot  be 
healthy  unlefs  it  be  cxercifed ; neither  can  the  mind* 
Indolence  nouriflies  grief.  When  the  mind  has  nothing 
elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  wonder  that  it  dwells 
there.  Few  people  who  purfue  bufinefs  with  attention 
are  hurt  by  grief.  Jnftcad  therefore  of  abftradling  our- 
fclves  from  the  world  or  bufinefs  when  misfortunes  hap- 
pen, we  ought  to  engage  in  it  with  more  than  ufual  atten- 
tion, to  difeharge  with  double  diligence  the  fundfions  of 
our  ftation,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheerful  and 
focial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be  negledled. 
Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  agreeable  objects,  help  to  difpel  the  gloom  which 
misfortunes  call  over  it.  They  make  time  feem  lefs  te- 
dious, and  have  many  other  happy  effedts. 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  betake 
themfelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the  cure  worfe 
than  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  fails  to  end  in  the  ruin  of 
fortune,  charadler,  and  conftitution. 

Of  Love. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  palTions.  At 
leaft,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubjedl  to  the 
control  either  ol  the  underftanding  or  will,  than  any  of 
the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  fevcral  other  paffions,  are 

1 ncccflary 
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reccfiary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  but  love 
is  necefTary  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies  itfelf:  it 
was  therefore  proper  that  this  paffion  fhould  be  deeply 
rooted  in  the  human  bread'. 

Though  love  be  a ftrong  padlon,  it  is  feldom  fo  rapid 
in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few  perfons 
fall  ciefperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We  would  therefore 
advife  every  one,  before  he  tampers  with  this  padion,  to 
confider  well  the  probability  of  his  being  able  to  obtain 
the  objeft  of  his  willies.  When  that  is  not  likely,  he 
fhould  avoid  every  occafion  of  increafing  it.  He  ought 
immediately  to  flee  the  company  of  the  beloved  objeft; 
to  apply  his  mind  attentively  to  bufinefs  orfludy;  to  take 
every  kind  of  amufement  j and  above  all,  to  endeavour, 
if  poflible,  to  find  another  objeci  which  may  engage  his 
affections,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  obtain. 

There  is  no  paffion  with  which  people  arc  ib  i»pt  to 
tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more  dangerous.  Some 
men  make  love  for  amufement,  others  from  mere  vanity, 
or  on  purpofe  to  fhew  their  confcquence  with  the  fair. 
This  is  perhaps  the  greatefl;  piece  of  cruelty  which  any 
one  can  be  guilty  of.  What  we  eagerly  wifli  for,  wc 
cafijy  credit.  Hence  the  too  credulous  fair  are  often 
betrayed  into  a fftuation  which  is  truly  deplorable,  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  difeover  that  the  pretended  lover 
was  only  in  jeft.  But  there  is  no  jtfting  with  this  paf- 
fion. When  love  has  got  to  a certain  height,  it  admits  of 
no  other  cure  but  the  pofTeffion  of  its  objedl,  which  in 
this  cafe  ought  always,  if  poflible,  to  be  obtained  *, 

* The  Gondufl  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blameable.  An  advantageous 
match  is  the  conflant  aim  of  parents;  while  their  children  often- 
fuffer  a real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations  and  duty.  The 
firft  thing  which  parents  ought  to  confult  in  difpofing  then*  chil- 
dren in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  Were  due  regard 
alw’ays  paid  to  thefc,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and 
parents  would  not  have  fo  often  caufe  to  repent  the  feverlty  of 
condudt,  after  a ruined  conftitution,  a loft  charafter,  or  a diftrafted- 
mind,  has  Ihewn  them  their  miftakc. 


Of 
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Of  Religious  Melancholy, 

Many  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave  as  if 
they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.^  They  imagine 
the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in  Certain  mortifications, 
or  denying  themfelves  the  fmallefi:  indulgence,  even  of 
the  moft:  innocent  amufements.  A perpetual  gloom 
hangs  over  their  countenances,  while  the  deepefl:  melan- 
choly preys  upon  their  minds.  At  length  the  faireft 
profpeifis  vanifh,  every  thing  puts  on  a difmal  appear- 
ance, and  thofe  very  objedls  which  ought  to  give  delight, 
afford  nothing  but  difgufi.  Life  itfclf  becomes  a bur- 
den, and  the  unhappy  wretch,  perfuaded  that  no  evil 
can  equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end  to  his  mifer- 
able  exiftence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  ftiould  be  fo  far  per- 
verted, as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very  evils  which 
it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can  be  better  calcu- 
lated than  "True  Religion^  to  raife  and  fupport  the  mind 
of  its  votaries  under  every  affiidlion  that  can  befal  them. 
It  teaches  men  that  even  the  fulFerings  of  this  life  arc 
preparatory  to  the  happinefs  of  the  next;  and  that  all 
who  perfift  in  a courfe  of  virtue  (hall  at  length  arrive  at 
complete  felicity. 

Perfons  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion  to 
others,  Ihould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on  gloomy 
fubjefts.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which 
true  religion  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  a more  powerful 
argument  in  its  favour,  than  all  the  terrors  that  can  be 
uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter  men  from  outward 
adls  of  wickednefs,  but  can  never  infpire  them  with  that 
love  of  God,  and  real  goodnels  of  heart,  in  which  alone 
true  religion  confifts. 

To  conclude  j the  bed  way  to  counterafl:  the  violence 
of  any  paflion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  engaged  in 
fome  ufeful  purfuit. 

I have  often  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Kaimes,  when 
he  law  any  literary  friend  finking  under  the  preffure  of 
melancholy,  or  fome  other  corroding  paffion,  ’ always 

I ^ gave 
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gave  this  advice  in  a few  emphatical  words,  “ write  a 
“ book  i”  which  he  believed  to  be  an  infallible  remedy. 
I alfo  knew  the  author  of  a very  beautiful  elegy  cured  of 
his  grief  for  a wife,  whom  he  had  tenderly  loved,  by 
ftudying  how  to  exprefs  the  greatnefs  of  his  lofs,  and  the 
pungency  of  his  ibrrows,  in  the  moft  plaintive  and 
affeding  ftrains.  Indeed,  the  earneft  direftion  of  our 
thoughts  to  fome  important  objeOl  is,  as  I before  hinted, 
the  furefi:  method  of  fubduing  paflions  which  may  ftub- 
bornly  refifl;  the  control  of  reafon. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

^^HE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body  are 
■ thofe  by  Jtoolt  nr  hie,  and  injenfible  ferjpiration. 
None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obftruded  without  impairing 
.the  health.  When  that  which  ought  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  body  is  too  long  retained,  it  not  only  occafions  a 
:plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veffels,  but  acquires 
qualities -which  are  hurtful  to  the  health,  as  acrimony, 
putrefcence,- &c. 

Gf  the  Evacuation  by  Stool. 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping  the 
body  regular.  When  the  faces  lie  too  long  in  the  bowels, 
they  vitiate  the  humours;  and  when 'they  are  too  foon 
djfcharged,  the  body  is  not  fufficiently  nourilhed.  A 
medium  is  therefore  to  be  defired,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  fleep,  and  exercife.  When- 
ever the  body  is  not  regular,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  a 
fault  in  one  or  other  of  thefe. 

Perfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
. who  cat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to  exped 
tiiher  that  fheir  digeftion  will  be  good,  or  their  dif- 
; charges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  driiiking 

difturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and 
' g falls 
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fails  to  occafion  difeafes.  Either  too  much  or  too  little 
food  will  have  this  effed.  The  former  indeed  generally 
occafions  loofenefs,  and  the  latter  coftivenefs  ; but  both 
have  a tendency  to  hurt  the  health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afeertain  the  exad  number  of 
ftools  which  may  be  confiftent  with  health,  as  thefe  differ 
in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different  conftitutions, 
and  even  in  the  fame  conftitution  under  a different  regi- 
men of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  is  however  generally  al- 
lowed, that  one  (tool  a-day  is  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and 
that  more  or  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this,  like  moft  general 
rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions.  I have  known  perfons 
in  perfed  health  who  did  not  go  to  ftool  above  once  a- 
week  *.  Such  a degree  of  coftivenefs  however  is  not 
fafe ; though  the  perfon  who  labours  under  it  may  for 
fomc  time  enjoy  tolerable  health,  yet  at  length  it  may 
occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a ftool  every  day  is  to  rife 
betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not  only  the 
pofture  in  bed  is  unfavorable  to  regular  ftools,  but  alfo 
the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the  perfpiration,  lef- 
fens  all  the  other  difeharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by  Mr. 
Locke  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz.  to  Jolicit  nature,  by 
going  regularly  to  Jlool  e^jery^  morning  whether  one  has  a 
call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be  acquired,  which 
will  in  time  become  natural. 


Perfons  who  have  frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  coftivenefs,  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their  con- 
ft’.tution.  Purging  medicines  freauentlv  n-npar/^rl 


a month. 


1 did  not  go  to 


not  go  to  ftool  above 


will 
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will  be  found  under  the  article  CoJHveneJSt  where  this 
flate  of  the  bowels  is  treated  as  a difeafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitual  loofe- 
nefs,  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of 
their  complaint.  They  fhould  life  food  which  braces 
and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  rather  of  an 
aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made  of  the  fine  ft  flour, 
cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  Their  drink 
fhould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy  and  water,  in  which 
toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  and  fuch  like, 

As  an  habitual  loofencfs  is  often  owing  to  an  obftrudted 
perfpiration,  perfons  affefted  with  it  ought  to  keep  their 
feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their  flem,  and  take  every 
other  method  to  promote  the  perfpiration.  Further  di- 
redfions  with  regard  to  th«  treatment  of  this  complaint 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Loojenejs. 


Of  Urine. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity  and 
appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  determined  rules  forjudging  of  cither  Dr, 
Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be  equal  to  three-fourths 
of  the  liquid  part  of  our  aliment.  But  fuppofe  any  one 
were  to  take  the  trouble  of  meafuring  both,  he  would 
find  that  every  thing  which  altered  the  degree  of  per- 


* It  has  long  been  an  obfervation  among  phyficians,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  litcl?  to  be 
depended  on.  No  one  will  be  furprifed  at  this  who  confiders  how 
jtiany  ways  it  may  be  alFefted,  and  confequently  have  its  appear- 
ance altered.  The  paflions,  the  ftate  of  the  atniofphcre,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  Ijate 
of  the  other  evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  caufes,  are  fufficient 
to  induee  a change  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of  the 
urine,  Any  one  who  attends  to  this  will  be  aftonilhed  at  the  im- 
pudence of  thofe  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  dil'evdes, 
and  preferibe  to  patients,  from  the  bare  infpedfion  of  their  urine. 
Thde  impofiures,  however,  are  very  common  all  over  Britain,  and, 
by  the  amazing  credulity  of  the  populace,  many  of  them  amafs 
confiderable  fortunes.  Of  all  the  medical  prejudices  which  pre- 
vail in  this  country,  that  in  favour  of  urine  doSors  is  the  l([Ongelt, 
The  common  people  have  Hill  an  unlimited  faith  in  their  Ikili,  al- 
though’’it  has  been  demonlfrated  that  no  one_  of  them  is  able  to 
diftiiiguifix  the  urine  of  a horfe,  or  any  other  animal,  from  that  ot 


a man. 


fuiratior, 
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fpiration,  would  alter  this  proportion,  and  likewife  that 
different  kinds  of  aliment  would  afford  very  different 
quantities  of  urine.  Though  for  thefe,  and  other  rea- 
fons,  no  rule  can  be  given  for  judging  of  the  precife 
quantity  of  urine  which  ought  to  be  difeharged,  yet  at 
perfon  of  common  fenfe  will  fcldom  be  at  a iofs  to  know 
when  it  is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  difeharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but 
aftually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  bd 
promoted ; and  every  thing  that  may  obftruft  it,  fbould  ' 
be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretion  and  difeharge 
of  urine  are  leffened  by  a fedentary  life,  fleeping  on  beds 
that  are  too  foft  and  warm,  food  of  a dry  and  heating 
quality,  liquors  which  are  aftringent  and  heating,  as  red 
port,  claret,  and  fuch  like.  Thofe  who  have  reafon  to 
lufpedl  that  their  urine  is  in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  who 
have  any  fymptoms  of  the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to 
avoid  thefe  things,  but  whatever  elfe  they  find  has  a ten- 
dency to  leffen  the  quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only  re- 
forbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids,  but  by 
(lagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker,  the  more 
watery  parts  flying  off  firft,  and  the  more  grofs  and 
earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftant  tendency 
which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation  of  ftones 
and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted.  Hence  it  comes 
CO  pafs  that  indolent  and  fedentary  people  are  much 
more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than  perfons  of  a more 
aftive  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have 
brought  on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable  diforders 
by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a falfe  delicacy. 
When  the  bladder  has  been  over-diftended,  it  often  lofes 
Its  power  of  adion  altogether,  or  becomes  paralytic,  by 
which  means  it^  is  rendered  unable  either  to  retain  the 
urine,  or  expel  it  properly.  The  calls  of  nature  ought 
never  to  be  poflponed.  Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  a virtue, 
but  that  can  never  be  reckoned  true  delicacy,  which 
induces  any  one  to  rifk  his  health,  or  hazard  his  life. 
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But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too  fmall 
a quantity.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  drinking  large 
quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the  excelTive  ufe 
of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  Simulates  the  kidneys, 
dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  This  diforder  very  foon  weakens 
the  body,  and  induces  a confumption.  It  is  difficult  to 
cure,  but  may  be  mitigated  by  ftrengthening  diet  and 
aftringent  medicines,  fuch  as  are  recommended  under 
the  article  Diabetes,  or  exceffive  difcharge  of  urine. 

Of  the  Terfpiration. 

Infenfble  perfpiration  is  generally  reckoned  the 
greateft  of  all  the  difcharges  from  the  human  body-  It 
is  of  fo-  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  difeafes 
attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on;  but  when  it  is  ob- 
ftrudled,  the  whole  frame  is  foon  difordered.  This  dif-. 
charge,  however,  being  lefs  perceptible  than  any  of  the 
reft,  is  confequently  lefs  attended  to.  Hence  it  is,  that 
acute  fevers,  rheumatifms,  agues,  &c.  often  proceed 
from  obftrudled  perfpiration,  before  we  are  aware  of  it^ 
havipg  taken  place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  moft  of  them  impute 
their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which  they  had 
caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  negleded. 
For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  a critical  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  perfpiration,  its  difference  in  different  fea- 
fons,  climates,  conftitutions,  &c.  we  fhall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  caufes  which  moft  commonly  obftrud  it, 
and  to  (hew  how  far  they  may  be  either  avoided,  or 
have  their  influence  counterafted  by  timely  care.  The 
want  of  a due  attention  to  thefe,  cofts  Britain  annually 
fome  thoufands  of  ufeful  liyes. 

Changes  jn  the  Atmofphere, 

One  of  the  moft  common  caufes  of  obftrufted  per- 
fpiration, or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the  change- 
ablenefs  of  the  weather,  Qr  ftate  of  the  atmofphere. 
There  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes  happep  more  fre- 
quently than  in  Great  Britain.  With  us  the  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  different  in  the  different 

fcafons 
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fcafons  of  the  year,  but  often  change  almoft  from  one 
extreme  to  another  in  a few  days,  and  fometimes  even 
in  the  courfe  of  one  day.  That  iuch  changes  mufl:  af- 
feft  the  ftate  of  the  perfpiration  is  obvious  to  every  one*. 

The  beft  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againft  the 
changes  of  the  weather  is,  to  be  abroad  every  day. 
Thofe  who  keep  moft  within  doors  are  moft  liable  to 
catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  render  themfelves 
fo  delicate,  as  to  feel  even  the  flighted:  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  and  opprclflons 
of  the  bread:,  &c.  they  become  a kind  of  living  baro- 
meters. 

Wet  Clothes. 

Wet  clothes  not  only  by  their  coldnefs  obflruft  the 
perfpiration,  but  their  moifture,  by  being  abforbed,  or 
taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafes  the  danger. 
The  mod:  robud:  conftitution  is  nor  proof  againfl:  the 
danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes ; they  daily  occafion 
fevers,  rhcumatifms,  and  other  fatal  diforders,  even  in 
the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impofliblc  for  people  who  go  frequently  abroad 
to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might 
generally  be  lelTened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by  chan- 
ging their  clothes  foon  ; when  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
Ihould  keep  in  motion  till  they  be  dry.  So  far  are  many 
from  taking  this  precaution,  that  they  often  fit  or  lie 
down  in  the  fields  with  their  clothes  wet,  and  frequently 
deep  even  whole  nights  in  this  condition.  The  frequent 
inftances  which  we  have  of  the  fatal  effeds  of  this  con- 
dud,  ought  certainly  to  deter  all  from  being  guilty  of 
it. 


I never  knew  a more  remarkable  inftance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  weather  in  this  country,  than  happened  when  I was  writing 
thefe  notes.  This  morning,  Aug.  14,  1783,  the  thermometer 
m the  made  was  down  at  fifty-three  degrees,  and  a very  few  days 
ago  it  flood  above  eighty.  No  one  who  reflects  on  fuch  great  and 
fudden  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  will  be  furprifed  to  find  colds, 
coughs,  rheums,  with  other  aflefUQus  of  tixe  breaft  and  bowels,  fo 
common  in  this  country. 


Wet 
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Wet  Feet, 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The  cho- 
lic, inflammations  of  the  bread:  and  of  the  bowels,  the 
iliac  pafTion,  cholera  morbus^  &c.  are  often  occafioned  by 
wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render  this  lefs  dan- 
gerous; but  it  ought,  as  far  as  polTible,  to  be  avoided. 
The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  have 
their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fhould  be  peculiarly  careful  in 
this  refped. 

Night  Air, 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obflirudted  by  night  air;  even, 
in  fummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  dews  which 
fall  plentifully  after  the  hotted:  day,  make  the  night  more 
dangerous  than  when  the  weather  is  cool.  Hence,  in 
warm  countries,  the  evening  dews  are  more  hurtful  than 
where  the  climate  is  more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be  abroad  in 
a cool  evening ; but  this  is  a pleafure  to  be  avoided  by 
all  who  value  their  health.  The  effedls  of  evening  dews 
are  gradual  indeed,  and  almod:  imperceptible ; but  they 
are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dreaded : we  would  therefore  ad- 
vife  travellers,  labourers,  and  all  who  are  much  heated 
by  day,  carefully  to  avoid  them.  When  the  perfpiration 
has  been  great,  thefe  become  dangerous  in  proportion. 
By  not  attending  to  this,  in  flat  marfhy  countries,  where 
the  exhalations  and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often 
feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfies,  and  other  dan» 
gerous  difeafes. 

Damp  Beds, 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being  ufed, 
{landing  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without  fire,  or 
from  the  linen  not  being  dry  when  laid  on  the  bed.  No- 
thing is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travellers  than  damp 
beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all  places  where  fuel 
is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  cold  and  wet,  arrives  at 
an  inn,  he  may  by  means  of  a good  fire,  warm  diluting 
liquor,  and  a dry  bed,  have  the  perfpiration  reftored ; 
but  if  he  be  put  into  a cold  roomj  and  laid  in  a damp 
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bed,  it  will  be  more  obftrufted,  and  the  word  confe- 
quenceswill  enfue.  Travellers  fhould  avoid  inns  which 
are  noted  for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  infcdled 
with  the  plague,  as  no  man,  however  robuft,  is  proof 
againft  the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  Grangers  are  often  equally  dangerous. 
All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  frequently 
ijfed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  pofTible  that  beds, 
which  are  not  flept  in  above  two  or  three  times  a year, 
fliould  be  fafe  ? Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
people  complain  of  having  caught  cold  by  changing 
their  bed.  The  reafon  is  obvious : were  they  careful 
never  to  fleep  in  a bed  but  what  was  frequently  ufed, 
they  would  feldom  find  any  ill  confequences  from  a 
change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  perfon 
when  cyi  a vifit,  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is  kept 
on  purpofc  for  ftrangers.  That  ill-judged  piece  of  com- 
plail'ance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad  confe- 
quences from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  prevented  in 
private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants  to  fleep  in  the 
fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  ftrangers  when  they  come. 
In  inns,  where  the  beds  are  ufed  almoft  every  night,  no- 
thing elfe  is  neceftary  than  to  keep  the  rooms  well-fea- 
foned  by  frequent  fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cuftom,  faid  to  be  pradifed  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  fheets,  and  prefling  them,  in  order  to 
fave  wafhing,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the  beds, 
ought,  when  difeovered,  to  be  punilhed  with  the  utmofl: 
feverity.  It  is  really  a fpecies  of  murder,  and  will  often 
prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun-fhot.  Indeed  no  linen, 
cfpecially  if  it  has  been  walked  in  winter,  ought  to  be 
ufed  till  it  has  been  cxpoled  for  fome  time  to  the  fire ; 
nor  is  this  operation  Icfs  necelTary  for  linen  walhcd  in 
fummer,  provided  it  has  lain  by  tor  any  length  of  time, 
’I  his  caution  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often 
C^tceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  cat  or  drink  at  an 

inn. 
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inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a circumftancc  of  much  more 
importance*. 

Damp  Hou/es. 

Damp  hoiifes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  confe- 
quences;  for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  fhould  be  care- 
ful to  chufe  a dry  fituation.  A houfe  which  ftands  on  a 
damp  marfhy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will  never  be  thoroughly 
dry.  All  houfes,  unlefs  where  the  ground  is  exceeding 
dry,  fhould  have  the  firfi;  floor  a little  railed.  Servants 
and  others,  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  cellars  and  funk 
ftories,  feldom  continue  long  in  health  : mafters  ought 
furely  to  pay  fome  regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants, 
as  well  as  to  tiieir  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely  to 
avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their  lives, 
by  inhabiting  a houfe  almoft  as  foon  as  the  mafons,  plaif- 
terers,  &c.  have  done  with  it:  fuch  houfes  are  not  only 
dangerous  from  their  dampnefs,  but  likevvife  from  the 
fmell  of  lime,  paint,  &rc.  The  allhmas,  confumptions, 
and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  people 
who  work  in  thefe  articles,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their 
being  unwholeforne. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafonable 
piece  of  cleanlinefsj  I me?n  the  pernicious  cuflom  of 
walbing  them  immediately  before  company  is  put  into 
them.  Mod  people  catch  cold,  if  they  fit  but  a very 
fhort  time  in  a room  that  has  been  lately  wafhed  j the 
delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid  fuch  a fituation,  and 
even  the  robufl;  are  not  always  proof  againft  its  in- 
fluence f . 

Sudden 

* If  a perfon  fufpeifls  that  his  bed  is  damp,  the  fimplc  precau- 
tion of  taking  off  the  Iheets  and  lying  in  the  blankets,  with  all,  Or 
ir.oft  of  his  clothes  on,  will  prevent  all  the  danger.  I have  prac- 
rifed  this  for  many  years,  and  never  have  been  hurt  by  damp  beds, 
though  no  conftitution,  without  care,  is  proof  againft  their  baneful 
influence. 

f People  imagine  if  a good  fire  is  made  in  a room  after  It  has 
been  wadied,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fitting  in  it ; but  they 

muft 
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Sudden  Tranfitions  from  Heat  to  Cold. 

The  perfpiration  is  commonly  obftru<S:ed  by  suddem 
TRANSITIONS  from  heat  to  cold.  Colds  are  feldotn 
caught,  unlefs  when  people  have  been  too  much  heated. 
Heat  rarifics  the  blood,  quickens  the  circulation,  and 
increafes  the  perfpiration;  but  when  thefe  are  fuddenly 
checked,  the  confequences  muft  be  bad.  It  is  indeed 
impoflible  for  labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome 
occafions ; but  it  is  generally  in  their  power  to  let  them- 
fclves  cool  gradually,  to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they 
leave  off  work,  to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  reft 
themfclves  in,  and  to  avoid  deeping  in  the  open  fields, 
Thefe  eafy  rules,  if  obferved,  woUld  often  prevent  fevers 
and  other  fatal  diforders. 

It  is  very  common  for  people,  when  hot,  to  drink 
freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors.  This  condudl  is 
extremely  dangerous.  Thirft  indeed  is  hard  to  bear,  and 
the  inclination  to  gratify  that  appetite  frequently  gets 
the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes  us  do  what  our  judgment 
difapproves.  Every  peafant,  however,  knows,  if  his 
horfe  be  permitted  to  drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water 
after  violent  excrcife,  and  be  immediately  put  into  the 
liable,  or  fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will  kill 
him.  This  they  take  the  utmoft  care  to  prevent.  It 
were  well  if  they  were  equally  attentive  to  their  own 
lafety. 

Thirft  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  fwallow- 
ing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields  afford 
variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the  very  chewing  of 
which  would  abate  thirft.  Water  kept  in  the  mouth 
for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again,  if  frequently  repeat- 
ed, will  have  the  fame  effed.  If  a bit  of  bread  be  eaten 
along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of  water,  it  will  both  quench 
thirft  more  effedually,  and  make  the  danger  lefs.  When 


muft  give  me  leave  to  fay  that  this  increafes  the  danger.  The  eva- 
poration excited  by  the  fire  generates  cold,  and  renders  the  damp 
more  aftive.  ^ 

a perfon 
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a pctfon  is  extremely  hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other 
fpirits,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  ought  to  be  preferred  to 
any  thing  elfe.  But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  foolifh,  when 
hor,  as  to  drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  con* 
tinue  his  cxercife  at  leaft  till  what  he  drank  be  thorough- 
ly warmed  upon  his  ftomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  effefts 
which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is 
hoc.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned  immediate  death, 
Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are 
its  common  confcquences.  Neither  is  it  fafe  when  warm 
to  cat  freely  of  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  the  like.  Thefe 
indeed  have  not  fo  fudden  an  effecfl  on  the  body  as  cold 
liquors,  but  they  are  notwithftanding  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hoc  liquors  till 
the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going  into 
the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds,  coughs, 
and  inflammations  of  the  breaft,  are  the  ufual  effedls  of 
this  condufl  j yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
people,  after  they  have  drank  warm  liquors  for  feveral 
hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a number  of  miles  in  the  coidefb 
night,  or  to  ramble  about  in  the  ftreets  *. 

People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a moft 
dangerous  pradlice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  with- 
out doors  than  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  the  current  of  air  is 
direfled  againft  one  particular  part  of  the  body.  Inflam- 
matory fevers,  quinleys,  and  confumptions  have  often  been 
occafioned  by  fitting  or  (landing  thinly  clothed  near  an 
open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open  windows  lefs 
to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to  be  done,  even  in 
the  hotteft  feafon,  unlcfs  the  window  is  at  a diftance.  I 
have  known  mechanics  frequently  contradl  fatal  difeafes, 

• The  tap-rooms  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  where  fuch 
numbers  of  people  fpend  their  evenings,  are  highly  pernicious.  The 
breath-of  a number  of  people  crowded  into  a low  apartment,  with 
the  addition  of  fires,  caudles,  the  fmokcof  tobacco,  and  the  fump 
of  hot  liquor,  &c.  muft  not  only  render  it  hurtful  to  continue  in 
fuch  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  out  of  them  into  a cold  and  chilly 
atmofphcre.  , 
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by  working  dripped  at  an  open  window,  and  would  ad- 
vife  all  of  them  to  beware  of  fuch  a pradice. 

Few  things  expofe  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm : fuch  perfons  may 
be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot-houfes  ; they  can  hardly 
dir  abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour  but  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon  for  keeping  houfes 
moderately  cool,  that  alone  is  fufficient;  but  no  houfe 
that  is  too  hot  can  be  wholefome  j heat  deftroys  the 
fpring  and  tlafticity  of  the  air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for 
expanding  the  lungs,  and  the  other  purpofes  of  refpira- 
tion.  Hence  it  is  that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes 
of  the  lungs  prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges, 
glafs-houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  themfelvcs, 
when  hot,  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but  madnefs 
itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  elTedtof  this  condudl.  In- 
deed it  looks  too  like  the  adion  of  a madman  to  deferve 
a ferious  confideration. 

The  refult  of  all  thefe  obfervations  is,  that  every  one 
ought  to  avoid,  with  the  utmofl:  attention,  all  fudden  tran- 
fitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep  the  body  in  as  uni-, 
form  a temperature  as  polTible  ; or  where  that  cannot  be 
done,  to  take  care,  when  heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  ftridt  an  attention  to  thefe 
things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So  far,  how- 
ever, is  this  from  being  my  defign,  that  the  very  firft  rule 
propofed  for  preventing  colds  is,  to  harden  the  body,  by- 
enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I lhall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of  my 
fubjedl,  by  giving  an  abftradl:  of  the  juftly  celebrated 
advice  of  Cclfus,  with  refpedt  to  the  prefervation  of 
health.  A man,’*  fays  he,  who  is  blcfled  with  good 
“ health,  fhould  confine  himfelf  to  no  particular  rules, 
either  with  rcfpefl:  to  regimen  or  medicine.  He  ought 
“ frequently  to  diverfify  his  manner  of  living;  to  be 
fometimes  in  town,  fomccimes  in  the  country  ; to 
hunt,  fail,  indulge  himfelf  in  reft,  but  more  frequent- 
“ ly  to  ulc  exercife.  He  ought  to  refufe  no  kind  of  food 
“ that  is  commonly  ufed,  but  fometimes  to  cat  more 
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ard  fometimes  lefs;  forr.etimes  to  make  one  at  an  en- 
" tertainment,  and  fometimes  to  forbear  it ; to  make 
rather  two  meals  a- day  than  one,  and  always  to  eat 
“ heartily,  provided  he  can  digeft  if.  He  ought  nei- 
ther  too  eagerly’  to  purfue,  nor  too  fcrupuloufly  to 
“ avoid  intercourfe  with  the  fair  fex : pleafures  of  this 
“ kind,  rarely  indulged,  render  the  body  alert  and  ac- 
“ tive  ; but  when  too  frequently  repeated,  weak  and 
languid.  He  fliould  be  careful  in  rime  of  health  not 
" to  dfftroy,  by  excefles  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of 
conftitution  which  fhoulcl  fupport  him'Under  ficknefs.*’ 
This  plain,  yet  elegant  and  judicious  fummary  of  the 
mofl"  ufeful  maxims^of  health  confirms  the  juftnefs  of 
my  former  remark,  that  enlightened  Medicine  breathes 
the  xrue  fpirit  of  liberal  indulgence,  laying  down  no  rules 
but  fuch  as  a man  of  fenfe  would  cheerfully  follow,  and 
forbidding  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible  with  real 
happinefs.  Here  the  votaries  of  fafhion  and  folly  may 
learn  to  corretfl  their  own  miftaken  ideas  of  enjoym.ent: 
the  epicure  may  acquire  a relifh  for  rational  gratifica- 
tion ; and  the  man  of  pleafurc  may  be  taught  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  love. 
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PART  II. 

OF  DISEASES. 

CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

^HE  cure  of  difeafcs  does  not  depend  fo  much  upm 
fcicntific  principles  as  manv  imagine.  It  is  chiefly 
the  refulc  of  exper  ence  and  obfervation.  By  attending 
the  Pick,  and  carefully  obferving  the  v.irious  occurrences 
in  dilcafes,  a great  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  acquired, 
both  in  diftinguifliing  their  fymptoms,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  medicines.  Hence  fenfible  nurfes,  and  ocher 
perfons  who  wait  upon  the  Pick,  often  forePee  the  patient’s 
fate  fooner  than  thoPe  who  have  been  bred  to  phy- 
flc.  We  do  not>  however,  mean  to  inPinuatc  that  a me- 
dical education  is  of  no  ule  : It  is  doubtlels  of  the  great- 
eft  importance,  but  it  never  can  Pupply  the  place  of  ob- 
fervation and  experience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  conPidered  as  an  alTemblage  of 
fymptoms,  and  muft  be  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  which  are 
moft  obvious  and  permanent.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  giv- 
ing a clafPical  arrangement  of  difeafes,  according  to'  the 
fyftematic  method,  it  will  be  more  fuitable,  in  a per- 
formance of  this  nature,  to  give  a full  and  accurate  de- 
fcription  of  each  particular  difeafe  as  it  occurs  ; and, 
where  any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one  difeafe  have  a near 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  another,  to  take  notice  of  that 
circumftance,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  point  out  the  pe- 
culiar or  char^dterillic  fymptoms  by  which  it  may  be  dif- 
tinguilhed.  By  a due  attention  to  thefe,  the  invefliga- 
tion  of  difeafes  will  be  found  to  be  a lefs  difficult  matter 
than  moft  people  would  at  firft  be  ready  to  imaidiie. 
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A proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  temper 
of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will  likewifc 
greatly  airiO:,  both  in  the  inveftigation  and  treatment  of 
difeafes. 

In  childhood,  the  fibres  are  lax  and  fofr,  the  nerves  ex- 
tremely irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin ; whereas  in  old  age, 
the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become  almofl:  infenfiblc, 
and  many  of  the  veflcls  imperviable.  Thefe  and  other 
peculiarities  render  the  difeafes  of  the  young  and  aged 
very  different,  and  of  courfe  they  mufl;  require  a different 
method  of  treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not  ai- 
flift  the  other  fex:  befides,  the  nervous  fy fie m being 
more  irritable  in,  them  than  in  men,  their  difeafes  re- 
quire to  be  treated  with  greater  caution.  They  are  lefs 
able  to  bear  large  evacuations ; and  all  flimulating  me- 
dicines ought  to  be  adminiflered  to  them  with  a fparing 

hand.  vr  r r 

Particular  conflltutions  not  only  difpofe  perlons  to 

peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  neceflary  to  treat 
thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner.  A delicate  perfon, 
for  example,  with  weak  nerves,  who  lives  moftly  within 
doors,  mufl  not  be  treated,  under  any  difeafe,  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who  is  hardy  and  robuft,  and 
who  is  much  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

The  temper  of  mind,  ought  to  be  carefully  attended 
to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful  temper,  both 
occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In  vain  do  we  apply 
madicines  to  the  body  to  remove  maladies  which  proceed 
from  the  mind.  When  it  is  affeded,  the  befl  medicine 
is  to  foothe  the  pafiions,  to  divert  the  mind  from  anxious 
thought,  and  to  keep  the  patient  as  ealy  and  cheerful  as 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  clirnatc,  or 
place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  his 
diet  &c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marfhy  ficuations  are  fiib- 
iedl’to  many  difeafes  which  are  unknown  to  the  inhabi  - 
ints  of  high  countries.  Thofe  who  breathe  the  impure 
air  of  citks,  have  many  maladies  to  which  the  more 
happy  ruflics  are  entire  ftrangers.  Perlons 
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grofsly,  and  indulge  in  firong  liquors,  are  liable  to 
difeafes  which  do  not  affcdl  the  temperate  and  abfte- 
mious,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  different  oc- 
cupations and  fituations  in  TFe  difpofe  men  to  peculiar 
difeafes.  It  is  therefore  neceflary  to  inquire  into  the  pa- 
tient’s occupation,  manner  of  life,  &c.  This  will  hot 
only  affift  us  in  finding  out  the  difeafe,  but  will  likewife 
diredl  us  in  the  treatment  of  it.  It  would  be  very  im- 
prudent to  treat  the  laborious  and  the  fedentary  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner,  even  fuppofing  them  to  labour  un- 
der the  fame  difeafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  the  dif- 
eafe be  conftitutional  or  accidental ; whether  it  has  been 
of  long  or  fliort  duration  ; whether  it  proceeds  from  any 
great  and  fudden  alteration  in  the  diet,  manner  of  life, 
&c.  The  ftate  of  the  patient's  body,  and  of  the  other  eva- 
cuations, ought  alfo  to  be  inquired  into  ; and  likewife 
whether  he  can  with  cafe  perform  all  the  vital  and  animal 
funftions,  as  breathing,  digeftion,  &c. 

Laffly,  k will  be  proper  to  inquire  to  what  difeafes  the 
patient  has  formerly  been  liable,  and  what  medicines  were 
moft  beneficial  to  him  ; if  he  has  a ftrong  averfion  to 
any  particular  drug,  &c. 

As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be  anfwered 
by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Thofe  who  know  no 
better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  a medicine  poireffcs  fome  wonderful  powder  or  fecret 
charm,  and  think,  if  the  patient  fvvallows  enough  of 
drugs,  that  he  muff  do  well.  This  miftake  has  many  ill 
confcquences  ; n makes  people  trufl:  to  drugs,  and  necr- 
lecl  their  own  endeavours;  befides,  it  difeourages  all 

attempts  to  relieve  the  fick  where  medicines  cannot  be 
obtained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufcful  in  their  places  ; and 
when  adminiftcred  with  prudence,  may  do  much, good* 
but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every  thing  elfe* 
or  adminiftered  at  random,  which  is  not  feldom  the 
cafe,  they  muff  do  mifehief.  We  would  therefore  wifli 
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to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  purfuit  of  fe- 
cret  medicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they  are  acquainted 
with.  The  proper  regulation  of  thefe  may  often  do 
much  good,  and  there'is  little  danger  of  their  ever  doing 
hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light  and  of 
eafy  digeflion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a perfon  with 
a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for  one  in  a fever  to 
eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in  the  fame  quantity,  as 
when  he  was  in  perfect  health.  Even  abftinence  alone 
will  often  cure  a fever,  efpecially  when  it  has  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleurifies, 
peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  watery  infufions 
of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c.  are  not  only  proper 
for  the  patient’s  food,  but  they  are  likewife  the  belt  me- 
dicines w’hich  can  be  adminiftered. 

In  fevers  of  a flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and  where  the 
patient  muft  be  fupported  with  cordials,  that  intention 
can  always  be  more  effedtually  anfwered  by  nourifliing 
diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  medicines  yet 
known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  importance 
in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Perfons  affli6led  with 
low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves,  and  other  hypochondri- 
acal affedions,  generally  find  more  benefit  from  the  ufe 
of  folid  food  and  generous  liquors,  than  from  all.  the 
cordial  and  carminative  medicines  which  can  be  ad- 
miniftered  to  them. 

The  feurvy,  that  mofl;  obflinate  malady,  will  fooner 
yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all  the  boafted 
antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  fhops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated,  and 
the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  digeft 
the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  affimilate  the  juices 
of  vegetables,  a diet  confifting  chiefly  of  milk  will  not 
only  fupport  the  patient,  but  will  often  cure  the  difeale 
after  every  other  medicine  has  failed. 


Nor 
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Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  importance 
than  to  diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation  which  has  long  in- 
duced people  to  fhut  up  the  Tick  from  all  communication 
with  the  external  air^  has  done  great  mifchief.  Not  only 
in  fevers,  but  in  many  other  difeafes,  the  patient  will 
receive  more  benefit  from  having  the  frefh  air  prudently 
admitted  into  his  chamber,  than  from  all  the  medicines 
which  can  be  given  him. 

Exercife  may  likewife  in  many  cafes  be  confidered  as 
a medicine.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  horfcback,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the  cure  of  confump- 
tions,  glandular  obftrucftions,  &c.  than  any  medicine  yet 
known.  In  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  ftate 
of  the  foHds,  the  cold  bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gym- 
naftic  regimen,  will  be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a patient  is  fuffcrcd  to 
lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires  from  his  body  is 
again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it,  which  ferves  to 
nourifh  the  difeafe  and  increafc  the  danger.  Many  dif- 
eafes  may  Be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  ; moft  of  them 
may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  highly 
neceffary  both  for  the  patient  and  thofe  vvho  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  neceffary,  might  be 
adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  regimen  in 
difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes  without  me- 
dicine, but  medicine  will  feldom  fucceed  where  a proper 
regimen  is  negledled.  For  this  reafon,  in  the  treatment 
of  difeafes,  we  have  always  given  the  firfl:  place  to  re- 
gimen. Thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  medicine  may  con- 
fine themfelves  to  it  only.  For  others  who  have  more 
knowledge,  we  have  recommended  fome  of  the  moffc 
fimple  but  approved  forms  of  medicine  in  every  difeafe. 
Thefe,  however,  are  never  to  be  adminiflercd  but  by  peo- 
ple of  better  underftanding.;  nor  even  by  them  Without 
the  greatefl  precaution. 

The  clearnefs  and  fimplicity  with  which  I took  care 
to  exprefs  myfclf  on  thefe  points,  would,  I thought,  have 
prevented  the  poffibility  of  any  mifreprefentation.  Yet 
I find  that  a certain  low,  dais  of  Iclf-appoinced  praffi- 
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tioners,  who  call  rhemfelves  of  the  faculty  ^ take  no  fmall 
pains  to  infinuate,  that  my  obfervati'  ns  on  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  difcafes  ferve  only  to  encourage  the  fatal 
practice  of  domeRic  quackery.  This  is  equally  incon- 
RRent  with  candour  and  truth.  The  obvious  tendency 
ot  all  mv  remarks  is  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people 
on  a fubjeft  of  Rich  immediate  concern  as  their  health, 
and  thus  to  guard  them  againft  the  bad  effefts  of  igno- 
rance and  raftmefs  on  their  own  part,  and  of  impudence 
and  deceit  on  the  part  of  others.  I believe  every  man 
of  common  underRanding,  who  reads  my  book,  will  feel 
his  caution  increafed  againR  the  ufe  of  the  moR  fimplc 
medicinesj  inRead  of  being  tempted,  upon  every  trifling 
occafion,  to  run  the  riR't  of  poifoning  himfelf,  or  his  fa- 
mily, by  drugs,  and  dangerous  compounds,  from  an  apo- 
thecary’s Riop. 

1 Riould  rather  have  expelled  to  be  blamed  for  teach- 
ing people  to  place  very  little  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of 
any  medicine;  which  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  objeds 
I had  in  view,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of direding  gene- 
ral attention  to  the  far  more  aflured  means  of  prelerving 
health,  namely  air,  cleanlinefs,  diet,  exercife,  and  the 
manaoement  of  the  paffions.  Upon  thefe  lubjeds  1 en- 
larged with  peculiar  earneRnefs,  wdl-knowing  how  much 
eafier  it  is  to  prevent  diforders  before-hand,  chan  to  cure 


them  afterwards. 

Even  in  cafes  of  adual  infirmity  and  difeafe,  I have 
intimated  a wifli,  that  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  phyfic 
would  confine  themfelves  to  regimen  only,  and  leave  the 
medical  treatment  of  their  complaints  to  perfons  of  bet- 
ter information.  The  remedies  which  I have  preferibed 
may  be  entruRed  to  fuch  hands  with  perfed  fafety ; and 
if  the  diredions  I give  do  not  operate  as  a check  upon 
rafhnefs,  I know  of  no  words  Rrong  enough  to  produce 
that  cflrcd.  I write  in  plaip  EngURi ; but  I can  aflure 
any  patient,  that  the  prefeription  will  not  be  lefs  falutary 
for  wanting  the  boaRed  charm  of  barbarous  Latin,  and 
of  ftill  mure  barbarous  hieroglyphics,  ^ a 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  faid  to  perifh  by 
fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted  with 
their  caufes.  The  moft  general  caufes  of  fevers  are,  in- 
fe^iont  errors  in  diet^  iinwholejome  air,  violent  emotions 
of  the  mind,  excejs  or  JuppreJfion  of  ujual  evacuations.,  ex- 
ternal  or  internal  injuries^  and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or 
cold.  As  moft  of  thde  have  already  been  treated  of  at 
confiderable  length,  and  their  effedls  (hewn,  we  fhall 
not  now  refume  the  confiderarion  of  them,  but  fhall 
only  recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  would  wifh  to  avoid 
fevers  and  other  fatal  difeafcs,  to  pay  the  moft  pundlual 
attention  to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  moft  frequent  of  all  difeafes,  but 
they  are  likewife  the  moft  complex.  In  the  mod  fimple 
fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always  a combination  of  feveral 
different  fymptoms.  The  diftinguifliing  fymptoms  of 
fever  are,  increajed  heat,  frequency  of  pulfe,  lojs  of  appe- 
tite, general  debility,  pain  in  the  head,  and  a difficulty  in. 
performing  fome  of  the  vital  or  animal  functions.  The 
other  fymptoms  ufually  attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufea, 
third,  anxiety,  delirium,  wearinefs,  wafting  of  the  fiefh, 
want  of  deep,  or  rhe  deep  difturbed  and  not  refrefhing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient  gene- 
rally complains  firft  of  languor  or  iillleffnefs,  forenefs  of 
the  flefh,  or  the  bones,  as  the  country  people  exprefs  it, 
heavinefs  of  the  head,  lols  of  appetite,  ficknefs,  with 
clamminefs  of  the  mouth  ; after  fome  time  come  on  ex- 
ceffive  hear,  violent  third,  redledhefs,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  begins 
with  an  unealy  lenlation  of  excedive  cold,  accompanied 
with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite  i frequently  the  cold  is 
attended  with  fhivering,  oppreffion  about  the  heart,  and 
deknets  at  ftomach.,  or  vomiting. 

kevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  intermit- 
ting, and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous  eruption 
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or  topical  inflammation,  as  the  fmall-pox,  eriflpelas,  &c. 
By  a rontinual  fever  is  meant  that  which  never  leaves 
the  patient  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or 
which  fhews  no  remarkable  increafe  or  abatement  in’ the 
fymptoms.  This  kind  of  fever  is  likewife  divided  into 
acute,  flow,  and  malignant.  The  fever  is  called  acute 
when  its  progrefs  is  quick,  and  the  fymptoms  violent; 
but  when  thefe  are  more  gentle,  it  is  generally  denomi- 
nated When  livid  or  petechial  fpots  fhew  a putrid 

Rate  of  the  humours,  the  fever  is  called  malignant^  putrid^ 
or  petechial, 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only  in 
degree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  decreafrs,  or  ex- 
acerbations and  rcmifllons,  but  never  wholly  leaves  the 
patient  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Intermitting 
fevers,  or  agues,  are  thofe  which,  during  the  time  that 
the  patient  may  be  laid  to  be  ill,  have  evident  intervals 
or  reinilTions  of  the  fymptoms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  herfcif 
from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who 
have  the  care  of  the  fick  to  obferve  with  diligence  which 
way  Nature  points,  and  to  endeavour  to  afflft  her  opera- 
tions. Our  bodies  are  fo  framed,  as  to  have  a conftant 
tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off  whatever  is  injurious  to 
health.  This  is  generally  done  by  urine,  fweat,  ftool, 
expectoration,  vomit,  or  fome  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Nature,  at 
the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and  pro- 
moted, it  would  fcldom  continue  long;  but  when  her  at- 
tempts are  either  neglcdled  or  counteradled,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  difeafe  prove  fatal.  There  are  daily  in- 
ftances  of  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all  the 
fymptoms  of  a beginning  fever  ; but  by  keeping  warm, 
drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their  feet  in  warm  wa- 
ter, &c.  the  fymptoms  in  a few  hours  dilappear,  and  the 
danger  is  {)revcnted.  When  fevers  of  a putrid  kind 
threaten,  the  bell  methbd  of  obviating  their  effeds  is  by 
repeated  vomits. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  inquiry  into 
the  nature,  and  immedinte  caules  of  fevers,  but  to  mark 

their 
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their  moft:  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to  point  out  the  pro- 
per treatment  of  the  patient  with  refpedt  to  his  diet, 
drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  In 
thefe  articles  the  inclinations  of  the  patient  will  in  k great  • 
meafure  dire6t  our  conduft. 

Almoff  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
thirft,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a cooling 
nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of  water,  and  ^ 
other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely  to  abate  the 
heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove  fpafms  and  ob- 
ftrudtions,  promote  perfpiration,  increafe  the  quantity  of 
urine,  and  in  fhort  produce  every  falutary  effe<5l  in  an 
ardent  or  inflammatory  fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of 
water,  thin  gruel,  or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of  which 
water  is  the  bafis  ? The  neceffity  of  diluting  liquors  is 
pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  fkin,  and 
the  burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable  thirft 
of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  arc  extremely  grateful  to 
patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits,  as  de- 
codtions  of  tamarinds,  apple  tea,  orange-whey,  and  the 
like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be  prepared  from 
marfh-mallow  roots,  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds,  and  other 
mild  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors,  efpecially  when  acidu- 
lated, are  highly  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  Ihould 
never  be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever,  the  patient  generally  com- 
plains of  great  lafTitude  or  wearinefs,  and  has  no  incli- 
nation to  move.  This  evidently  fhews  the  propriety  of 
keeping  him  eafy,  and,  if  poffible,  in  bed.  Lying  in  bed 
relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates  the  violence  of  the  circulation, 
and  gives  Nature  an  opportunity  of  exerting  all  her  force 
to  overcome  the  difeafe.  The  bed  alone  would  often 
remove  a fever  at  the  beginning;  but  when  the  patient 
with  the  difeafe,  inllead  of  driving  it  off,  he 
only  Axes  it  the  deeper,  and  renders  it  more  dangerous. 
This  obfervation  is  too  often  verified  in  travellers,  who 
happen  when  on  a journey  to  be  fcized  with  a fever. 
Their  anxiety  to  get  home,  induces  them  to  travel  with 

the  fever  upon  them  j which  conduit  fcldom  fails  to  ren- 
der it  fatal. 
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In  fevers,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fiiould  be  kept 
cafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  Tick.  Indeed 
every  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagination,  increafes  the 
difeafe  ; for  which  reafon  every  perfon  in  a fever  ought 
to  be  kept  perfedtly  quiet,  and  neither  allowed  to  fee  nor 
hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  lead  affedt  or  difeompofe 
his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greateft  inclina- 
tion for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appetite  for  folid 
food  : hence  the  impropriety  of  urging  him  to  take  vic- 
tuals is  evident.  Much  folid  food  in  a fever  is  every 
way  hurtful.  It  opprefles  nature,  and,  inftead  of  nou- 
rilhing  the  patient,  ferves  only  to  feed  the  difeafe.  What 
food  the  patient  takes,  fhould  be  in  fmall  quantity,  light, 
and  of  eafy  digeftion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the 
vegetable  kind,  as  panada,  roafted  apples,  gruels,  and 
fuch  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken  ill, 
run  diredly  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials,  and 
pour  wine,  fpirits,  &c.  into  the  patient,  who  perhaps 
never  had  been  accuftomed  to  tafte  fuch  liquors  when  in 
health.  If  there  beany  degree  of  fever,  this  condud 
muft  increafd  it  j and  if  there  be  none,  this  is  the  ready 
way  to  raife  one.  Stuffing  the  patient  with  fwcetmeats, 
and  other  delicacies,  is  likewife  very  pernicious.  Thefe 
are  always  harder  to  digeft  than  common  food,  and  can- 
not fail  to  hurt. 

Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  a fever,  than 
frefh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but  cools 
the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every  way  be- 
neficial. Many  patients  are  in  a manner  ftifled  to  death 
in  fevers  for  want  of  frdh  air ; yet  fuch  is  the  unaccount- 
able infatuation  of  moft  people,  that  the  moment  they 
think  a perfon  in  a fever,  they  imagine  he  fhould  be  kept 
in  a clofe  chamber,  into  which  not  one  particle  of  frefli 
air  muft  be  admitted.  Inftead  of  this,  there  ought  to  be 
a conftantftream  of  frefh  air  into  a Tick  perfon’s  cham- 
ber, fo  as  to  keep  it  moderately  cool.  Indeed,  its  degree 
of  warmth  ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to 


one  in  perfed  health, 


Nothing 
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Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber,  or 
hurts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  people  breath- 
ing in  it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or  the  humours 
in  a putrid  flare,  air  that  has  been  breathed  repeatedly 
will  greatly  inrreafe  the  difeafe.  Such  air  not  only  lofes 
its  Tpring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  refpi ra- 
tion, but  acquires  a noxious  quality,  which  renders  it  in 
a manner  poifonous  to  the  fick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and  de- 
prefTed,  he  is  not  onlv  to  be  fupported  with  cordials,  but 
every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  cheer  and  comfort 
his  mind.  Many,  from  a miflakcn  zeal,  when  they 
think  a perfon  in  danger,  inflead  of  folacing  his  mind 
with  the  hopes  and  confolations  of  religion,  frighten  him 
with  the  views  of  hell  and  damnation.  It  would  be 
iinfuitable  here  to  dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and  dan- 
gerous confequences  of  this  condutl;  it  often  hurts 
the  body,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  fcldom  benefits 
the  foul. 

Among  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a fever 
generally  fuggefls  the  nccefiity  of  bleeding.  This  no- 
tion feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  moft  fevers  in  this 
country  having  been  formerly  of  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture j but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are  now  feldom  to 
be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations,  and  a dilfercnt 
manner  of  living,  have  fo  changed  the  ftate  of  difeafes 
in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  where 
the  lancet  is  necelTary.  In  mofl:  low,  nervous,  and  pu- 
trid fevers,  which  arc  now  fo  common,  bleeding  is 
really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  finks  his  fpirits, 
^c.  We  would  recommend  this  general  rule,  never  to 
bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  unlefs  there  be 
c«ent  figns  of  inflammition. 

...  CD 

:ver  be  wantonly 


evi- 


j.  . - , - Bleeding  is  an  excellent 

medicine  when  ncceffary,  but  Ihould  nci 
per/ormed. 

It  IS  likewifc  a common  notion,  that  fweatino  is 
always  neceffary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  w"hen 
tie  fever  proceeds  from  an  obltructcd  perfpiration,  this 
notion  IS  not  ill-founded.  If  the  patient  only  lie  in  bed, 
cache  his  feet  and  legs  m warm  water,  and  drink  plentifully 
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of  warm  water-gruel,  or  any  other  weak,  diluting  liquor, 
he  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire  freely.  The  warmth  of 
the  bed,  and  the  diluting  drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal 
fpafm,  which  generally  affefts  the  fldn  at  the  beginning 
of  a fever;  it  will  open  the  pores,  and  promote  the  per- 
fpiration,  by  means  of  which  the  fever  may  often  be 
carried  off.  Butinftead  of  this,  the  common  pradlice  is 
to  heap  clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things 
of  a hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries,  &c.  which  fire  his 
blood,  increafe  the  fpafms,  and  render  the  difeafe  more 
dangerous. 

In  all  fevers,  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the 
patient’s  longings.  Thefe  are  the  calls  of  Nature,  and 
often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufc.  Patients  are 
not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing  that  the  fickly 
appetite  may  crave  ; but  it  is  generally  right  to  let  them 
have  a little  of  what  they  eagerly  defire,  though  it  may 
not  feem  altogether  proper.  What  the  patient  longs  for, 
his  ftomach  will  generally  digeft ; and  fuch  things  have 
fometimes  a very  happy  effed:. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great  care 
is  neceffary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many  perfons,  by  too 
foon  imagining  themfclves  well,  have  loft  their  lives, 
or  contraded  other  difeafes  of  an  obflinate  nature.  As 
the  body  after  a fever  is  weak  and  delicate,  it  is  necef- 
fary to  guard  againft  catching  cold.  Moderate  exercife 
in  the  open  air  will  be  of  ufe,  but  great  fatigue  is  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided ; agreeable  company  will  alfo  have 
a good  effed.  The  diet  muft  be  light,  but  nourififtng. 
It  Ihould  be  taken  frequently,  but  in  fmall  quantities.  It 
is  dangerous,  at  fuch  a time,  to  eat  as  much  as  the  fto- 
mach  may  crave. 

From  the  great  variety  of  fevers  that  afflid  the  hu- 
man body,  it  is  impolfiblc  to  find  any  medicine  adapted 
to  them  all,  or,  indeed,  to  all  the  fymptoms  of  any  one 
of  them.  Notwithftanding  this,  the  people  of  England 
have,  for  half  a century,  been  fwallowing  a powder  faid 
to  poflds  wonderful  virtues  in  the  cure  of  fevers.  Nor 
has  the  ufc  of  this  powder  been  confined  to  England.  It 

has  been  carried  to  every  part  of  the  globe;  and  great 
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cures  have  been  attributed  to  it,  with  what  truth  I will 
not  pretend  to  fay.  1 remember  bleeding  to  have  been 
as  much  in  vogue  in  fevers,  though  now  it  is  feldom 
prefcribed,  unlefs  in  local  inflammations.  But  there 
is  a falhion  in  phyfic,  as  well  as  in  other  things;  and 
it  is  always  herefy  to  talk  againft  the  doflrine  of  the 

‘ r -J 

This  fever  powder,  like  other  quack  medicines,  is  faid 
to  be  good  in  a variety  of  complaints,  and  is  ufed  by 
fome  people  in  every  diforder,  real  or  imaginary.  I 
knew  a lady,  who  not  only  adminiftered  it  to  all  the 
poor  of  the  parifh  when  ill,  but  likewife  gave  it  to  her 
dogs  and  horfes ; and  never  failed  to  take  it  daily  her- 
felf,  till  fhe  deftroyed  her  conftitution.  Many  perfons 
look  upon  it  as  a panacea,  or  univerfal  remedy,  and  keep 
it  continually  by  them  in  cafe  of  emergencies.  The 
fatal  confequences  of  fuch  credulity  muft  be  often  irre- 
parable. This,  at  leaf!:,  was  the  fituation  of  an  old  Ge- 
neral of  my  acquaintance,  whom  no  argument  could 
dilTuade  from  taking  the  powder,  till  he  loft  the  ufe  of 
all  his  extremities. 

Thereisnotagreater  folecifm  in  language,  nor  a greater 
abfurdity  in  real  praiftice,  than  to  pretend  that  any  one 
medicine  is  of  certain  efficacy  in  fevers.  The  moft  Ikil- 
ful  phyficians  that  ever  exifted  have  always  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  watch  attentively  the  progrefs  of  a fever.;  and 
to  adapt  both  the  regimen  and  medicines  to  the  different 
changes  and  fymptoms  as  they  occurred. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  OR  AGUES. 

TNTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  beft  opportunity 
both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever,  and  alfo  the 
effcifts  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at  a iofs  to  dif- 
tinguilh  an  intermitting  fever  from  any  other,  and  the  pro- 
per medicine  for  it  is  now  almoft  univerfally  known. 
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The  feveral  kinds  of  intermittinpr  fevers  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as  quo- 
tidian, tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

CAUSES.— —Agues  are  occafioned  by  effluvia  from 
putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is  evident  from  their 
abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being  mofi:  freqi^nc  in 
countries  where  the  foil  is  marfliy,  as  in  Holland,  the 
Fens  of  Cambridgefflire,  the  Hundreds  of  Effex,  &c. 
This  difeafe  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  eating  too  much 
ftone  fruit,  by  a poor  watery  diet,  damp  houfcs,  even- 
ing dews,  lying  upon  the  damp  ground,  watching,  fa- 
tigue, dcpreffing  pafflons,  and  the  like.  When  the  in- 
habitants of  a high  country  remove  to  a low  one,  they 
are  generally  feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  and  to  fuch 
the  difeafe  is  moft  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a word,  what- 
ever relaxes  the  folids,  diminiflies  the  perfpiration,  or 
obftrufts  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  or  finall  vcflels, 
difpofes  the  bodv  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  generally 

begins  with  a pain  c.f  the  head  and  loins,  wearinefs  of 
the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  ftretching,  yawn- 
ing, with  fometimes  great  ficknefs  and  vomiting;  to 
which  fucreed  fflivering  and  violent  fiiaking.  After- 
wards the  Ikin  becomes  moifi,  and  a profufe  fweat  breaks 
out,  which  generally  terminates  the  fit  or  paroxyfm. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly,  when 
the  perfon  thinks  himfelf  in  perfed  health  ; but  it  is  more 
commonly  preceded  by  liftlcffnefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
the  fymptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN. While  the  fit  continues,  the  patient 

ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange- whey,  weak 
camomile  tea;  or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low-,  fmall  wine-whey, 
iharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon.  All  his  drink  fhould 
be  warm,  as  that  will  affift  in  bringing  on  the  fweat,  and 
confequently  fhorten  the  paroxylm  *. 


• Dr.  Lind  fays,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum 
put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and  given  about  halt  an 
liour  after  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fir,  promotes  the  Iweat, 
fi.ortcns  the  fit,  relieves  the  head,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the 


diieafe. 


Between 
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Between  the  paroxyfms,  the  patient  mud  be  fupported 
with  food  that  is  nourifhing,  but  light  and  eafy  of  di- 
geftion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago,  gruel  with 
little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink 
may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  lemons 
or  oranges,  and  fometimes  a little  weak  punch.  He  may 
likewife  drink  infufions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile, 
wormwood,  or  water-trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then  take 
a glafs  of  fmall  wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury, 
or  fome  other  bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to  brace 
the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought 
to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the  fits  as  he  can  bear. 
If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a carriage,  will  be  of  great  fervice.  But  if  he  cannot 
bear  that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought  to  take  fuch  as  his 
ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to  prolong 
an  intermitting  fever,  than  indulging  a lazy  indolent  dif- 
pofition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  will 
often  go  off  without  medicine  : and  when  the  difeafe  is 
mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  feldom  any  danger 
from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe ; but  when  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  feems  to  decline,  or  the  paroxyfms  are  fo 
violent  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  medicine  ought  Imme- 
diately to  be  adminiftered.  This,  however,  Ihould  ne- 
ver be  done  till  the  difeafe  be  properly  formed,  that  is 
to  fay,  till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits  of  fhaking 
and  fweating. 

MEDICINE.— —The  firft  thing  to  be  done  In  the 
cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach 
and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the  application  of 
other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  likewife  more  efficacious. 
In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach  is  generally  loaded  with  cold 
vifeid  phlegm,  and  frequently  great  quantities  of  bile  are 
difeharged  by  vomit  j which  plainly  points  out  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  arc  therefore  to  be 
adminiftered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other  medi- 
cine. A dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally  anfwer  this 
purpofe  very  well;  A fcruplc  or  half  a dram  of  the 

*3  powder 
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powder  will  be  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  for  a younger 
perfon  the  dofe  mull  be  lefs  in  proportion.  After  the 
vomit  begins  to  operate,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  plen- 
tifully of  weak  camomile-tea.  The  vomit  fliould  be 
taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  return  of  the  fit, 
and  may  be  repeated  at  the  difrance  of  two  or  three  days! 
Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  increafe  the 
perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  which  render 
thern  of  fuch  importance,  that  they  often  cure  imer- 
mitiing  fevers  without  the  afliftance  of  any  other  me- 
dicine. 

Purging  medicines  are  likcwifc  ufeful  and  often  ne- 
ceflary  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart  purge  has  been 
known  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  after  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in  vain.  Vo- 
mits, however,  are  more  fuitable  in  this  difeafe,  and 
render  purging  lefs  neceflary  j but  if  the  patient  be 
afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this  cafe  to  cleanfe 
the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  fait,  ialap,  or 
rhubarb.  ^ 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  beginning 
of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  exceffive  heat,  a deli- 
rium, &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpeft  an  inflammation  j but 
as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflammatory  ftate  in  inter- 
mitting fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely  neceiTary.  When 
frequently  repeated,  it  tends  to  prolong  the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fafely  ufe 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  way  that 
is  moft  agreeable  to  him.  No  preparation  of  the  bark 
feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the  moft  Ample  form  in  which 
it  can  be  given,  viz.  in  powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  beft  Peruvian  bark,  finely  po’vV- 
dered,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes.  Thefe 
may  either  be  made  into  boluffes,  as  they  are  ufed,  with 
a little  fyrupof  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a glafs  of  red  wine, 
a cup  of  camomile-tea,  water-gruel,  or  any  other  drink 
that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient  *, 

In 

* It  has  lately  1)een  obferved,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  power- 
ful than  that  which  hjis  for  fome  time  been  in  common  ule.  Its 

fuperior 
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In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the  above 
dofes  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during  the  interval 
of  the  fits.  By  this  method,  the  patient  will  be  able  to 
take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each  paroxyfm.  In  a 
tertian,  or  third  day  ague,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  take  a 
a dofe  every  third  hour,  during  the  interval,  and  in  a 
quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot  cake  folarge  a 
dofe  of  the  bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the  powders  into 
two  parts,  and  take  one  every  hour,  &c.  For  a young 
perfon,  a fmaller  quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  fuffi- 
cient,  and  the  dofe  muft  be  adapted  to  the  age,  conftitu- 
tion,  and  violence  of  the  fymptoms  *. 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cute  an 
ague  j the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  off  taking 
the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  paroxyfms  are  flopped,  but 
fhould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there  is  reafon  to  believe  the 
dileafe  is  entirely  overcome.  Moll  of  the  failures  in  the 
cure  of  this  dileafe  are  owing  to  patients  not  continuing 
to  ufe  the  medicine  long  enough.  They  arc  generally 
direcflcd  to  take  it  till  the  fits  arc  flopped,  then  to  leave 
it  off,  and  begin  again  at  fome  dillance  of  time;  by 
which  means  the  difeafe  gathers  flrength,  and  often  re- 
turns with  as  much  violence  as  before.  A relapfe  may 
always  be  prevented  by  the  patient’s  continuing  to  take 
doles  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after  the  fymptoms 
difappear.  This  is  both  the  moll  fafe  and  effcdual  me- 
thod of  cure. 


fuperlor  efficacy  feems  to  arife  from  its  belmr  of  ^ 


to  this  circumllance  has  hurt  the  n 
dues  of  which  we  are  in  polfcffion. 
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An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus,  and 
orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three  or  four 
handfuls  of  camomile-flowers,  and  an  handful  of  corian- 
der-feed, all  bruifcd  together  in  a mortar,  may  be  ufed 
in  form  of  infufion  or  tea.  About  half  ah  handful  of  thefe 
ingredients  may  be  put  into  a tea-pot,  and  an  Englifli 
pint  of  boiling  water  poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  infu- 
fion drank  three  or  four  times  a day,  will  greatlv  pro- 
mote the  cure.  Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the 
watery  infufion,  may  put  two  liandfuls  of  the  fame  ingre- 
dients into  a bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it 
twice  or  thrice  a day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the 
above,  or  any  other  proper  infufion  of  bitters,  a fmaller 
quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed  will  be  fufiicient 
to  cure  an  ague  *. 

Thofe  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fubflance, 
may  take  it  in  decodtion  or  infufion.  An  ounce  of  bark 
in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  white  wine  for 
•/our  or  five  days,  frequently  fliaking  the  bottle,  after- 
wards let  the  powder  fubfide,  and  pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor. A wine-glafs  may  be  drank  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is  occafion.  If  a decodion  be 
more  agreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams 
of  fnake-root  bruifed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of 
wormwood,  may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  to  an 
Tnglifli  pint.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  may  be  added 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken 
frequently. 

In  obftinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much  more 
efficacious  when  affilled  by  brandy,  or  other  warm  cor- 
dials, than  if  taken  alone.  This  I have  had  frequently 


* There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  own  plants  or 
barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and  allringent,  would  fucceed  in  the 
cure  of  intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  when  affilled  by  aromatics. 
But  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a very  realonable  rate,  it  is  ot 
lefs  importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  W e cannot  how- 
■ever  omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  vervoltcn  adul- 
terated, and  that  it  requires  conliderable  ffiill  to  ddlingui  c- 
•tween  the  genuine  and  the  falfc-  his  ought  to  make  peop  e ^c^y 
cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it- 
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occafion  to  obferve  in  a country  where  intermittent  fevers 
were  endemical.  The  bark  feldom  fucceeded  unlefs 
affixed  by  fnake-roor,  ginger,  caneila  alba,  or  fome 
other  warm  aromatic.  When  the  firs  are  very  frequent  and 
violent,  in  which  cafe  the  fever  often  approaches  towards 
an  inflammatory  nature,  it  will  be  fafer  to  keep  out  the 
aromatics,  and  to  add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  Read.  But 
in  an  obftinate  tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn 
or  beginning  of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines 
are  abfolutely  neceflary 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove  much 
more  obfiinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the  patient  in 
fpring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  continue  the  ufe 
of  medicines  longer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  A per- 
fon  who  is  feized  with  an  intermitting  fever  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,ought  frequently,  if  the  feafon  prove  rainy,' 
to  take  a little  medicine,  although  the  difeafe  may  feem  to 
be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return  of  the  warm 
feafon.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  care  not  to  be 
much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  elpecially  in  cold  eafterly 
winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  de- 
generate into  obfl-inate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the  dropfy, 
jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafen  all  pofTibie  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  have  them  radically  cured,  before  the  conftitu- 
tion  has  been  too  much  weakened. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method  of 
treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome  ftrange  infatua- 
tion, more  charms  and  whimfical  remedies  are  daily  ufed 
for  removing  this  than  any  other  difeafe.  There  is 
hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  in  pofTeffion  of  a nof- 
trum  for  ftopping  an  ague  j and  it  is  amazing  with  what 
readinefs  their  pretcnfions  are  believed.  Thofe  in  diflrefs 


In  obAinatc  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phle^ma- 
tjc,  the  feafon  rainy,  the  fituation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be  ne- 
cdlai-y  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of  Virp-i- 
nian  Inake-root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  fome 
other  warm  aromatic  ; but  when  the  fymptoms  are  of  an  inflam- 

ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  or  fait  of  tartar 
may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  bark. 

L 2 


eagerly 
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eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  promifes  fudden  relief; 
but  the  (bortefl:  way  is  not  always  the  befl:  in  the  trc3t- 
ment  of  difeafes.  The  only  method  to  obtain  a fafe  and 
lafting  cure,  is  gradually  to  afTift  Nature  in  removing  the 
caufe  ofrhe  diforder. 

Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  experi- 
ments, to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
Ilrong  liquors,  jumping  into  a river,  taking  arfenic,  &c. 
Thcfe  may  fometimes  have  the  defired  effedf,  but  muft 
always  be  attended  with  danger*.  When  there  is  any 
degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  leaft  tendency  to  it,  Rich 
experiments  may  prove  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom  I 
remember  to  have  loft  in  an  intermitting  fever,  evidently 
killed  himfelf  by  drinking  ftrong  liquor,  which  fomc 
perfon  had  perfuaded  him  would  prove  an  infallible 
remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  intermit- 
ting fevers,  as  fpiders’  cobwebs,  fnufHngs  of  candles,  &c. 
Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed,  yet  their  very 
naftinefs  is  fu/Kcient  to  fet  them  afide,  efpecially  when 
cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better.  The 
only  medicine  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  thorough- 
ly curing  an  intermittent  fever,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It 
may  always  be  ufed  with  fafety : and  I can  honertly 
declare,  that  in  all  my  praftice  I never  knew  it  fail,  when 
combined  with  the  medicines  mentioned  above,  and  duly 
perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often 
afRicfted  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable  medicine.  One 
method  of  rendering  this  medicine  more  palatable,  is  to 
make  it  into  a mixture  with  diftilled  waters  and  fyrup, 
and  afterwards  to  give  it  an  agreeable  fliarpnefs  with  the 
elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol.  This  both  improves  the  medi- 
cine, and  takes  off  the  naufeous  tafte.  In  calcs  where 

* Arfenic  has  of  late  been  recommended  as  an  Infallible  remedy 
In  the  ague  ; but  1 would  advife  that  it  Ihould  be  ufed  only  under 
the  eye  of  a phyfician. 
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the  bark  cannot  be  adminidered,  the  faline  mixturs  may 
beoiven  with  advantage  to  children 

Wine-whev  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in  an 
ague;  to  half  an  Englilh  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartlborn.  Exercife  is  like- 
wife  of  confiderable  icrvice ; and  when  the  difeafe  proves 
obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  pofTible,  to  be  removed 
to  a warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be  nouridiing, 
and  fometimes  a little  generous  wdne  fhould  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark,  or 
when  the  flomac  h will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given  by 
clyfler.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extradl  of  bark,  dilToived 
in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight  drops  of  laudanum, 
is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind  for  an  adult,  and 
this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth  hour,  or  oftener,  as  the 
occafion  (hall  require.  Forchildren  the  quantity  of  extract 
and  laudanum  mufi:  be  proportionably  lefiTened.  Children 
have  been  cured  of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a waift- 
coat  with  powdered  bark  quilted  between  the  folds  of  it : 
by  bathing  them  frequently  in  a (Irong  decodion  of  the 
bark,  and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  with 
a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  the  fapona- 
ccous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe,  becaufe 
it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients  in  an  ague 
apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities.  There  are, 
however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is  very  irre- 
gular, being  complicated  with  other  difeafes,  or  attended 
witli  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dangerous  and  very 
difficult  to  underftand.  All  thefe  we  have  purpqlely 
pafied  over,  as  they  would  only  bewilder  the  generality 
of  readers.  Wlicn  the  difeafe  is  very  irregular,  or  the 
fymptoms  dangerous,  the  patient  ought  imrncdiatcly  to 
apply  to  a phyiician,  and  Itridtly  to  follow  his  advice* 

1 o prevent  agues,  people  mud  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caulcs.  1 hclc  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning  of  this  feCtion  : we  (hall  cherctore  only  add 
one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  ulq  to  fuch 

* Sec  Appendix,  Saline  Mixture. 
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as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marfl-iy  countries,  or  who 
are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difcafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  beft  Peruvian  bark;  Virginian 
fnake-root,  and  orange  peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 
bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five  or  fix  days  in 
a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any  good  fpirit ; 
afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take  a wine-glafs 
of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day.  This  indeed  is  recommend- 
ing a dram  ; but  the  bitter  ingredients  in  a great  mea- 
fure  take  off  the  ill  effects  of  the  fpirit.  Thole  who  do 
not  chufe  it  in  brandy,  may  infufe  it  in  wine  ; and  fuch 
as  can  bring  themfelves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that 
method  fucceed  very  well.  Gentian-root,  or  calamus 
g.romaticus,  may  alfo  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  purpofe. 
All  bitters  feem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  efpecially  thole 
that  are  warm  and  aftringent. 

In  the  diredions  I gave  with  regard  to  regimen,  I for- 
got to  obferve,  that  change  of  air  cannot  be  too  ftrongly 
recommended.  Without  this,  all  the  efforts  of  medical 
ficill  are  fometimes  exerted  in  vain. 

The  confidence  which  many  people  are  Fill  weak 
enough  to  place  in  the  moft  whimfical  pretenfions  to 
cure  agues,  renders  it  neceffary  to  enforce  with  farther 
argument  my  former  caution  againfi  fuch  filly,  and  often 
very  dangerous,  experiments.  I do  not  fpeak  merely 
of  the  deceptions  of  quackery,  which  are  pradifed  in 
thefe  complaints,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  but  of  more 
impofing  fpecifics  handed  down  from  parents  to  their 
children  with  circumftantial  records  of  the  cures  they  per- 
formed, after  the  advice  of  the  moll  eminent  men  of  the 
faculty  had  been  followed  in  vain.  The  accounts  given 
of  fuch  cures  by  perfons  wholly  ignorant  of  phyfic,  are 
not  entitled  to  the  lead  regard.  I do  not  quellion  their 
veracity,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  extends ; but  wnat 
can  they  fay  more,  than  that  the  fits  cealed  after  taking 
the  pretended  remedy  ? How  do  they  know,  whether 
that  was  the  effed;  of  its  operation  or  not;  and,  if  in 
was,  whether,  in  flopping  the  fits,  their  wonder-wor  ung 
noflrum  may  not  have  vitiated  the  humours,  laid  the 
foundation  of  forae  other  difeafc,  or  totally  deltroyed 
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the  conftimtion  ? Ought  the  evidence  of  fuch  people  to 
have  any  weight  in  medical  experiments  ? If  their  af- 
fertions  are  not  falfe,  moft  of  them  are  palpably  abfurd ; 
and  the  teftimony  of  all  mankind  cannot  prove  the  truth 
of  an  abfurdity. 


CHAP. -XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER: 

'^HIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  in- 
flammatory.  It  moft  commonly  attacks  the  young, 
or  perfons  about  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  efpecially 
fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and  whofe  fibres 
are  ftrong  and  elaftic.  It  leizes  people  at  all  feafons  of 
the  year;  butfis  moft  frequent  in  the  fpring  and  begin- 
ning of  fummer. 

CAUSES. — An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioned  by 
any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  plethora, 
as  violent  exercife,  fieeping  in  the  fun,  drinking  ftrong 
liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full  diet,  with  little  exercife, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioncd  by  whatever  ob- 
ftru6ls  the  perfpiration,  as  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  hot,  night  watch- 
ing, or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. — A rigour  or  chillinefs  generally 
ufhers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  pain  of  the  head,  dry 
(kin,  redne'fs  of  the  eyes,  a florid  countenance,  pains  in 
the  back,  loins,  &c.  To  thefe  fucceed  difficulty  of 
breathing,  fickncfs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The 
patient  complains  of  great  thirft,  has  no  appetite  for 
lolid  food,  is  reftlefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears 
black  and  rou2;h. 

A delirium,  exceflive  reftleflhefs,  great  oppreflion  of 
the  breaft,  with  laborious  refpiration,  darting  of  the  ten- 
dons, hiccup,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and  an  involuntary 
dilcharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous  fymptoms. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the 
' L 4 bed 
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beft  medical  afilftance  ought  ro  be  procured  as  foon  as 
pofTible.  A phyfician  may  be  of  ufe  at  the  beginning, 
but  his  fkill  is  often  of  no  avail  afterwards.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  condudl  of  thole  who 
have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  to 
procure  the  beft  medical  afTiftance,  yet  put  it  off  till 
things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the  difeafe,  by 
delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become  incurable,  and  has 
exhauffed  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  it  is  vain  to  hope 
for  relief  from  medicine.  Phyficians  may  indeed  affift 
Nature  j but  their  attempts  muft  ever  prove  fruitlefs, 
when  (he  is  no  longer  able  to  co-operate  with  their  en- 
deavours. 

REGIMEN. — From  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  blood  and  other  humours  require  to 
be  attenuated  j that  the  perfpiration,  urine,  faliva,  and 
all  the  other  fecrctions,  are  in  too  fmall  quantity ; that 
the  veflcls  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of  the  whole  body  too 
great:  all  thefe  clearly  point  out  the  necefllty  of  a regi- 
men calculated  to  dilute  the  blood,  correct  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours,  allay  the  cxcelTive  heat,  remove  the 
fpafmodic  ftridlure  of  the  veffds,  and  promote  the  fe- 
cretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors  j as  water-gruel, 
or  oatmeal-tra,  clear-whey,  barley-water,  balm-tea, 
apj'lc-tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  (harpened  with  juice  of 
orange,  jelly  of  currants,  rafpberries,  and  fuch  like  ; 
orange-whey  is  likewife  an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It 
is  made  by  boiling  among  milk  and  water  a bitter  orange 
fiiced,  till  the  curd  feparates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had, 
a lemon,  a little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a lew  fpoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  will  have  the  fame  effecT:.  T wo  or  three  fpoon- 
fuls of  white  wine  may  occafionally  be  added  to  the  li- 
quor when  boiling, 

If  the  p^itient  be  coftive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds,  with 
two  cuneps  of  ftoned  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a couple  of 
figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  a 
quart.  This  makes  a very  pleafant  drink  and  may  be 
uled  at  difciction.  The  common  petloral  deco6lion  is 

• ^ ■ like* 
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likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  difcafe.  A tea-cup 
full  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener, 
if  the  patient’s  heat  and  third  be  very  great 

The  above  liquids  muft  all  be  drank  a little  warm. 
They  may  be  ufed  in  fmailer  quantities  at  the  beginning 
of  a fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order  to  aflift 
in  carrying  off  the  difcafe  by  promoting  the  different 
excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety  of  drinks, 
that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  chufe  thofe 
which  are  moft  agreeable,  and  that,  when  tired  of  one, 
he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  muft  be  very  fpare  and  light.  All 
forts  of  flefh-meats,  and  even  chicken-broths,  are  to  be 
avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel,  panado,  or 
light  bread  boiled  in  water ; to  which  may  be  added  a 
few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little  fugar,  which  will 
render  it  more  palatable.  He  may  eat  roafted  apples 
with  a little  fugar,  toafted  bread  with  jelly  of  currants, 
boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in  an  hot 
feafon,  to  have  frefta  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber. 
This,  however,  muft  alwavs  be  done  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  to  endanger  his  catching  cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with 
bed-clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him  fweat, 
or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cuftom  has  many 
ill  effc£ls.  It  increafes  the  heat  of  the  body,  fatigues 
the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead  of  promoting,  the  per- 
fpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear 
it,  will  often  have  a good  effeft.  It  relieves  the  head, 
by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain.  But 
this  pofture  ought  never  to  be  continued  too  long : and 
if  the  patient  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  will  be  more  fafe  to 
Jet  him  lie,  only  raifing  his  head  a little  with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon, 
or  vinegar  and  rofe-water,  with  a little  nitre  diffolved  ia 
it,  will  greatly  refrefh  the  patient.  This  ought  to  be 
done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  hot. 

* Sec  Appendix,  Pcdoral  DecoSlioiu 
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The  patient’s  mouth  fliould  be  often  wadied  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vinegar 
may  be  added,  or  with  a decodtion  of  figs  in  barley-* 
water.  His  feet  and  hanos  ought  likewife  frecjuently  to 
be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  j efpecially  if  the  head  be 
affecfied. 

The  patient  fhoiild  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as  pof- 
fible.  ^ Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  difturbs 
the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much  light,  or  any  thing 
that  afFcds  the  fenfes,  ought  to  be  avoided.  His  attend- 
ants fhould  be  as  few  as  pofilble,  and  they  ought  not  to 
be  too  often  changed.  His  inclinations  ought  rather  to 
be  foothed  than  contradicted  ; even  the  promife  of  what 
he  craves  will  often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE. In  this  and  all  other  fevers,  attend- 

ed with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is  of  the 
gteatefi:  importance.  This  operation  ought  always  to  be 
performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an  inflammatory 
fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away, 
however,  mufl;  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  If  after  the  firfl: 
bleeding  the  fever  fhould  increafe,  and  the  pulfe  become 
more  frequent  and  hard,  there  will  be  a neceffity  for 
repeating  it  a fecond,  and  perhaps  a third,  or  even  a 
fourth  time,  which  may  be  done  at  the  diftance  of  twelve, 
eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours  from  each  other,  as  the 
fymptoms  require.  If  the  pulfe  continue  foft,  and  the 
patient  be  tolerably  eafy  after  the  firfl  bleeding,  it  ought 
not  to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  the  dulcified  or.fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  may  be 
made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe-water,  two 
ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fim- 
ple  fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This  draught  may  be 
given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours  while  the 
fever  is  violent  j afterwards  once  in  five  or  fix  hours  will 
be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  affiicled  with  reaching,  or  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  affift  Nature’s  attempts, 
lo  by 
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by  giving  him  weak  camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water 
to  drink. 

If  the  body  be  bound,  a clyfter  of  milk  and  water,  with 
a little  fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter  in 
it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiflered.  Should  this  not 
have  the  defired  effcdl,  a tea-fpoonful  of  raagnefia  alba, 
or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently  put  into  his  drink. 
He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds,  boiled  prunes,  roafled 
apples,  and  the  like. 

Tf  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the  pulfc 
become  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and  the  urine 
begins  to  let  fall  a reddifli  fediment,  there  is  reafon  to  ex- 
pedl  a favourable  iffue  to  the  difeafe.  But  if,  infteadof  thefc 
fymptoms,  the  patient’s  fpirits  grow  languid,  his  puHe 
finks,  and  his  breathing  becomes  difficult;  with  a Ilupor, 
trembling  of  the  nerves,  ftarting  of  the  tendons,  &c. 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  be  fatal. 
In  this  cafe  bliftering  plafters  m.uft  be  applied  to  the  head, 
ancles,  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there  may  be  ocr 
cafion  ; poultices  of  wheat- bread,  muftard,  and  vinegar, 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the 
patient  muft  be  fupported  with  cordials,  as  ftrong  wine- 
whey,  negus,  fago  gruel,  with  wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  necefiary  during  the 
fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to  recover. 
By  negledting  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall  into  other  dif- 
eafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for  life.  Though  the 
body  be  weak  after  a fever,  yet  the  diet  for  fome  time 
ought  to  be  rather  light  than  of  too  nourifhing  a nature. 
Too  much  food,  drink,  exercife,  company,  &c.  are  caie- 
fully  to  be  avoided.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  eafy,  and  the  patient  fliould  not  attempt  to  purfue 
ftudy,  or  any  bufinefs  that  requires  intenfe  thinking. 

If  the  digeflion  be  bad,  or  the  patient  be  feized  at 
times  with  feverifh  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian  bark 
in  cold  water  will  be  of  ule.  It  will  Itrengthen  the 
ftomach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the  fever.. 

When  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  pretty  well  recovered, 
he  ought  to  take  ibme  gentle  laxative.  An  ounce  of 
Camannels  and  a diam  of  fenna  may  be  boiled  for  a few 

minutes 
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minutes  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of 
manna  diflblved  in  the  decodlion  j afterwards  it  may  be 
ftrained,  and  a tea-cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it  ope- 
rates. This  dofe  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five 
or  fix  days  intervening. 

Thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought  not 
to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  after  a fever,  but 
fhould  keep  eafy  till  their  ftrength  and  fpirits  are  fuf- 
ficiently  recruited. 

It  requires  very  little  argument  to  prove,  that  the  body 
as  well  as  the  mind  muft  require  indulgence  after  the 
levcrity  of  fuch  a difeafe.  But  I find  it  more  difficult  to 
prevent  people  from  carrying  this  indulgence  to  excefs 
in  what  relates  to  eating  and  drinking.  The 'appetite  is 
ufually  voracious  upon  recovering  from  moft  fevers; 
and  to  fay,  that  its  cravings  are  not  to  be  fatisfied,  is  cer- 
tainly an  unpalatable  dodlrine.  Yet  felf-command  is 
necelTary  in  fuch  cafes,  as  there  will  be  great  danger,  not 
only  of  a relapfe,  but  of  other  difagreeable  confequences, 
fuch  as  boils,  ulcers,  and  fettled  fwellings  in  particular 
limbs.  Thefe  may  be  obviated  by  a light  and  princi- 
pally vegetable  diet,  not  however  totally  excluding 
animal  food  of  eafy  digeftion. 

Though  I have  taken  much  pains  to  convince  people  of 
the  propriety  of  getting  the  beft  medical  affiftance  they 
can,  upon  the  firft  attacks  of  a fever,  before  it  becomes, 
by  delay  or  wrong  treatment,  incurable,  yet  the  nurn- 
ber  is  afionifhing  of  thofe  who  are  the  victims  of  their 
own  fatal  negledt  in  this  particular.  Some,  under  a pre- 
. tence  of  trufting  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  but  in  reality 
too  conceited  of  their  own  ftrength,  and  too  felf-willed 
to  take  advice,  endeavour  to  keep  upon  their  legs,  as 
they  term  it, and  to  ftruggle  with  the  difeafe  as  long  as  they 
can.  Its  violence  is  increafed  by  this  very  atternpt. 

I he  bed  alone  would  in  many  cafes  ftop  a beginning 
fever,  the  pofture  contributing  to  relax  the  fpafms,  and 
to  Icffen  the  ardor  of  the  circulation. 

Others  purfue  a very  oppofite,  but  no  lefs  reprehen- 
fible  method.  On  the  firft  alarm,  they  have  rccourfc 

to  the  moft  pernicious  means  of  exciting  fwcats  by 

taking 
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taking  hot  and  volatile  fudorific  medicines;  (hutting out 
the  air  from  all  polTible  admi(Tion  into  their  chambers, 
and  fmothering  themfelves  under  enormous  loads  of 
bed-clothes.  The  heat  and  motion  of  the  blood,  already 
too  violent,  are  thus  increafed  ; fuel  is  added  to  the 
fire ; and  fweating  is  in  reality  prevented  ; for  the  higher 
the  fever,  the  lefs  copious  will  be  the  evacuations  of 
every  kind.  Pcrfpiration  is  beft  promoted  by  a proper 
quantity  of  diluting  liquids,  which  at  the  fame  time 
quench  the  patient’s  thirft,  and  abate  the  pains  of  the 
bread  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

I can  do  no  more  than  fairly  date  the  confequences 
of  fuch  errors.  The  ways  followed  by  thofe  two  de- 
feriptions  of  people,  however  different,  terminate  in  the 
fame  point,  and  that  is  the  grave.  Fevers  make  a dread- 
ful havoc  among  the  human  race ; but  their  ravages  are 
confiderably  increafed  by  the  mifeondudt  and  perverfe- 
nefs  of  the  unfortunate  fufferers  themfelves. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

'JpHE  true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that  mem- 
brane called  pleura,  which  lines  the  infide  of  the 
bread.  It  is  didinguiflied  into  the  moid  and  dry.  In 
the  former,  the  patient  fpics  freely  j in  the  latter,  little 
or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this  dif- 
cafe,  which  is  called  the Jpurious  or  bafiard  pleurify,  in 
which  the  pain  is  more  external,  and  chiefly  affefts  the 
mufcles  between  the  ribs.  The  pleurify  prevails  among 
labouring  people,  efpecially  fuch  as  work  without  doors, 
and  are  of  a fanguinc  conditution.  It  is  mod  frequent 
in  the  fpring  fealon. 

CAUSES. The  pleurify  may  be  occafioned  by 

whatever  obdruds  the  pcrfpiration  ; as  cold  northerly 
winds;  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot; 
fleeping  without  doors  on  the  damp  ground  ; wet  clothes  j 

plunging 
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plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or  expofing  it  to  the 
rold  air,  when  covered  with  fweat,  &c.  It  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  drinking  ftrong  liquors;  by  the  flop- 
page  of  ufiial  evacuations  ; as  old  ulcers,  ifihes,  fweating 
of  the  feet  or  hands,  &c.  the  fudden  flriking  in  of  any' 
eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  meafles,  or  the  fmall-pox. 
Thofe  who  have  been  accuflomed  to  bleed  at  a certain 
feafon  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  negledl  it,  to  be  feized 
with  a pleurify.  Keeping  the  body  too  warm  by  means 
of  fire,  clothes,  &c.  renders  it  more  liable  to  this  difeafe. 
A pleurify  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  violent  exer- 
cife,  as  running,  wreftling,  leaping,  or  by  fupporting 
great  weight,  blows  on  the  bread,  &c.  A bad  con- 
formation of  the  body  renders  perfons  more  liable  to  this 
difeafe,  as  a narrow  ched,  a draitnefs  of  the  arteries  of 
the  pleura,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — This,  like  mod  other  fevers,  gene- 
rally begins  with  chillinefs  and  fhivering,  which  are 
followed  by  heat,  third,  and  redledhefs.  To  thefe  fuc- 
ceeds  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  fides  among- 
the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  towards  the  back- 
bone, fometimes  towards  the  forepart  of  the  bread,  and 
at  other  times  towards  the  (boulder  blades.  The  pain 
is  generally  mod  violent  when  the  patient  draws  his 
breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and  hard, 
the  urine  high  coloured;  and  if  blood  be  let,  it  is  cover- 
ed with  a tough  crud,  or  budy  coat.  The  patient’s 
fpittle  is  at  fird  thin,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  groder, 
and  is  often  dreaked  with  blood. 

REGIMEN Nature  generally  endeavours  to 

carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a critical  difeharge  of  blood  from 
fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expefloration,  fweat,  loofe 
ftools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought  therefore  to 
fecond  her  intentions  by  lefTening  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion, relaxing  the  veffels,  diluting  the  humours,  and  pro- 
moting expectoration. 

For  thefe  purpofes,  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  difeafe, 
•uRht  to  be  cool,  flender,  and  diluting.  The  patient 

® mud 
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muff:  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of  digeftion,  or 
that  affords  much  nourifhrnent ; as  flefh,  butter,  cheefe, 
eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating  na- 
ture. 'His  drinic  rhay  be  whey,  or  an  infufion  of  pedo- 
ral  and  balfamic  vegetables 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey  or  jelly  of  currants 
mixed  with'it,'is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  dif- 
eafe.  It  is  made'by  boiling  an  ounce  of  pearl-parley  in 
three  EnglilTl  pinfs'cirwaret  to  two,  which  muff  afterwards 
bfe  ftrained-  ' TiTe'decodfion  of  figs,  raifins,  and  barley, 
recommended  in  the  preceding  difeafe,  is  here  likewife 
very  proper.  Thefe  and  'ofher  diluting  liquors  are  not 
to  be  drank  iridarge  quantities  at  a time  ; but  the  patient 
ought  to  keep  continually  Tipping  them,  fo  as  to  render 
his  mouth  and  throat  always  moift.  All  his  food  and 
drink  fhould  betaken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every  way 
cafy,  as  diredted  under  the  foregoing  difeafe.  His  feet 
and  hands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  5 
and  he  may  fometimes  fit  up  in  bed  for  a fhort  fpace,  in 
order  to  relieve  his  head. 

MEDICINE. Almoft  every  perfon  knows,  when 

a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the  fide', 
and  a quick  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  neceffary. 
When  thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the  fooner  this  opera- 
tion is  performed  the  better ; and  the  quantity  at  firft 
mufl:  be  pretty  large,  provided  the  patient  be  able  to 
bear  it.  A large  quantity  of  blood  let  at  once,  in, the  be- 
ginning ofa  plcurify, has  a much  better  efi'ecl  than  repeat- 
ed fmall  bleedings.  A man  may  lofe  twelve  or  fourteen 
ounces  of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is 
feiztd  with  a plcurify.  For  a younger  perfon,  or  one 
ofa  delicate  conftitution,  the  quantity  niuft  be  lefs. 

^ If,  after  the  firft  bleeding,  the  ftitch,  with  the  other 
violent  I'ymptoms,  (hou'd  ftili  continue,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary, at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  to  (ec 
eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  the  fymptoms  do  not 
then  abate,  and  the  blood  Ihews  a fliong  buffy  coat,  a 

* See  Appendix,  Pecloval  Infiificn. 
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third  or  even  a fourth  bleeding  may  be  requifite.  If  the 
pain  of  the  fide  abate,  the  pulfe  become  foftcr,  or  the 
patient  begin  to  fpit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be 
repeated.  This  operation  is  fcldom  neceflary  after  the 
third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  ought  not  then  to  be 
performed,  unlefs  in  the  moft  urgent  circumftances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without 
bleeding.  There  are  like  wife  many  things  that  may  be 
done  to  cafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without  this  operation, 
as  fomenting,  blidering,  &c.  Fomentations  may  be 
made  by  boiling  a handful  of  flowers  of  elder,  camomile, 
and  common  mallows,  or  any  other  foft  vegetables  in  a 
proper  quantity  of  water.  The  herbs  may  be  either  put 
into  a flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  fide,  or  flannels 
may  be  dipped  in  the  decodion,  afterwards  wrung  out, 
and  applied  to  the  part  affeded,  with  as  much  warmth  as 
the  patient  can  cafily  bear.  As  the  clothes  grow  cool,  they 
muft  be  changed,  and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient 
do  not  catch  cold.  A bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above  me- 
thod of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient.  Fomentations 
not  only  eafe  the  pain,  but  relax  the  vefiVls,  and  prevent 
the  ftagnation  of  the  blood  and  other  humours.  The 
fide  may  likewife  be  frequently  rubbed  with  a little  of  the 

volatile  liniment*.  , , . 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effed  in  this  dif- 
cafe.  It  may  cither  be  performed  by  applying  a number 
of  leeches  to  the  part  affeded,  or  by  cupping,  which  is 
both  a more  certain  and  expeditious  method  than  the 


ocher.  _ . 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  applied  to 

the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have  often  feen 
great  benefit  from  young  cabbage  leaves  applied  warm 
to  the  fide  in  a pleurily.  Thefe  not  only  relax  the  parts, 
but  likewife  draw  off  a little  moifture,  and  may  prevent 
the  necefl'ity  of  bliftering-plafters ; which  however,  when 

other  things  fail,  mull  be  applied. 

If  the  liitch  continue  after  repeated  bleedings,  foment- 
ations,  &c.  a blillering-plaftcr  muft  be  applied  over  the 


* See  Appendix,  ^ olatile  Liniment. 
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part  affe>5lcd,  and  fuffcred  to  remain  for  two  da)ts.  This 
not  only  procures  a difcharge  from  the  fide,  but  takes  ofF 
the  fpafm,  and  by  that  means  afiifis  in  removing  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe.  To  prevent  a ftrangury  when  the 
blidering-plaflier  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of 
the  Arabic  emulfion  *. 

If  the  patient  be  coflive,  a clyderof  thin  water-gruel, 
or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful  of  mallows,  or 
any  other  emollient  vegetable,  has  been  boiled,  may  be 
daily  adminiftered.  This  will  not  only  empty  the  bowels, 
but  have  the  effeft  of  a warm  fomentation  applied  to 
the  inferior  vifcera,  which  will  help  to  make  a deriva- 
tion from  the  bread:. 

The  expectoration  may  be  promoted  by  fliarp,  oily, 
and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For  this  purpofe,  an  ounce 
of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar  of  fquills,  «may  be  added 
to  fix  ounces  of  the  peCtoral  decoClion,  and  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every  two  hours.  *■ 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  the  oily 
emulfion  may  be  adminiftered  f ; or,  in  place  of  it,  two 
ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  oil  of  olives,  and 
two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets,  may  be  mixed  with 
as  much  fugar-candy  powdered  as  will  make  an  elec- 
tuary of  the  confiftence  of  honey.  The  patient  may 
take  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  frequently,  when  the  cough 
is  troublefome.  Should  oily  medicines  prove  naufeous, 
which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  two  table- fpoonfuls  of  the 
folution  of  gum  ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a-day 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning  heat 
upon  his  fkin,  and  pafies  very  little  water,  fome  fmall 
dofesof  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of  ufe.  Two 
drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with  five  or  fix  grains 
of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the  whole  divided  into  fix 
dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  every  five  or  fix  hours, 
in  a little  of  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink. 

We  (hall  only  menriot)  one  medicine  more,  which 
fome  reckon  almoft  a fpecific  in  the  plcurify,  viz,  the  dc- 

* See  Appendix,  Arnhc  Emulfton. 

■f  Sej  Appendix,  Oily  Emulfion. 
t See  Appendix,  Solution  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 
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codion  of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  root  After  bleed- 
ing and  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed,  the  pa- 
tient mav  rake  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuis  of  this 
decodtion,  according  as  his  (lomach  will  bear  it,  three  or 
four  times  a-day.  If  it  fliould  occafion  vomiting,  two  or 
three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water  may  be  mixed 
■with  the  quantity  of  decodlion  here  directed  •,  or  it  may 
be  taken  in  fmaller  dofes.  As  this  medicine  promotes 
prefpiration  and  urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the  body  eafy, 
it  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  a pleurify,  or  any  other  in- 
flammation of  the  breafl. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefe  medicines  are  all  to  be 
ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned  different 
things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  chufe  ; and  likewifej  that  when  one  cannot  be 
obtained,  they  may  makeufe  of  another.  Different  me- 
dicines are  no  doubt  neceffary  in  the  different  periods  of 
a diforefer ; and  where  one  fails  of  fuccefs,  or  difagrees 
with  the  patient,  it  will  be  proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fever,  is 
fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms,  as 
difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  convulfive  mo- 
tions, &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  frighten  the  attendants,  and 
induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as  bleeding  the  pa- 
tient, giving  him  ftrong  ftimulating  medicines,  or  the 
like.  But  they  are  only  the  ftruggles  of  Nature  to  over- 
come the  difeafe,  in  which  Ibe  ought  to  be  affifted  by 
plenty  of  diluting  drink,  which  is  then  peculiarly  necef- 
fary. If  the  patient’s  flrength,  however,  be  much  ex- 
haufied  by  the  difeafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  at  this  time  to 
fupport  him  with  frequent  fmall  draughts  of  wine-whey, 

negus,  or  the  like.  . , 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  proper, 
after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient  flrength,  to  give 
him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe  direded  towards  the 
end  of  an  acute  continual  fever.  He  ought  ^ 

ufe  a light  diet  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  his  drink  fhould  be 
butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  things  of  a clcanfing  nature. 

• See  Appendix,  DecoQlon  of  Saicha  Koolt 
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Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  haflard  or 
fpi&iousy  generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for  a few 
days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and  obferving 
a cooling  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and  a diffi- 
culty of  lying  on  the  affefted  fide  ; which  lad  does  not  al- 
ways happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
this  difeale  proves  obftinate,  and  requires  bleeding,  with 
cupping,  and  fcarifications  of  the  part  affected.  Thefc,  to- 
gether with  the  ufe  of  nitrous  and  other  cooling  medi- 
cines, feldom  fail  to  effedt  a cure.  Bliftertng  is  often 
ufcful  in  this  difeafe. 

Of  the  PARAPHRENITIS. 

Tht  paraphrenitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm, 
is  fo  nearly  connefted  with  the  pleurify,  and  refemblcs  it 
fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment,  that  it  is  fcarcely 
neceffary  to  confider  it  as  a feparate  difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  extreme 
pain  in  the  part  affeiled,  which  is  generally  augmented 
by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the  breath,  taking 
food,  going  to  ftool,  making  water,  &c.  Hence  the 
patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws  in  his  bowels  to  pre- 
vent the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  j is  reftlefs,  anxious, 
has  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  often  a delirium.  A con- 
vulfive  laugh,  or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no 
uncommon  fymptom  of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  mufl;  be  taken  to  prevent  a fuppura- 
tion,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life  when  this 
happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all  refpeCls 
the  lame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  lhall  only  add,  that  in 
this  difeafe,  emollient  clyfters  are  peculiarly  ufeful,  as 
they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that  means  make  a deriva- 
tion from  the  part  aflcdicd. 


/ 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  LUNGS. 

AS  this  difeafe  afFcdlsan  organ  which  is  abfolutely  nc- 
ccflary  to  life,  it  muft  always  be  attended  with  dan- 
ger. Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood,  whofe  fibres 
are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs  aliment,  and 
drink  ftrong  vifcid  liquors,  are  mod:  liable  to  a peri- 
pneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to  thofe  who  have  a 
flat  bread,  or  narrow  cheft,  and  to  fuch  as  are  afflided 
" with  an  afihma,  efpecially  in  the  decline  of  life.  Some- 
' times  the  inflammation  reaches  to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs 
only,  at  other  times  the  whole  of  the  organ  is  affeded  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter  obdrucHng  the  vefTels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  called  a 
fpurious  or  bajiard feripneumony.  'When  it  arifes  from  a 
thin  acrid  defiudion  on  the  lungs,  it  is  denominated  a 

catarrhal  perifneumony,  &c. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  fome- 

times  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey,  a plcurify,  &c. 
It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurify,  vi%.  an 
obftruded  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes,  &c.  or 
from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by  violent 
exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirks,  and  luch  like. 
The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are  often  complicated  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called  a pleuro-peripneti^ 

^^^SYMPTOMS. Moft  of  the  fymptoms  of  a pleu- 

rify likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  j only 
in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  fofr,  and  the  pain  Ids  acute; 
but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft, 

are  generally  greater.  _ , j-  • 

REGIMEN. — As  the  regimen  and  medicine  are 

inallrefpefts  the  fame  in  the  true. peripneumony  as  m 


OF  A PERIPNEUMONY. 

the  pleurify,  we  fhall  not  here  repeat  them,  but  refer  the 
reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  difeafe.  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  improper  to  add,  that  the  aliment  ought  to  be 
more  flender  and  thin  in  this  than  in  any  other  inflamma- 
tory difeafe.  The  learned  Dr.  Ai  buthnot  aflTerts,  that  even 
common  whey  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and 
that  dccodfions  of  barlev,  and  infiifions  of  fennel  roots  in 
warm  water  with  milk,  are  the  mod  proper  both  for 
drink  and  nourifhment.  He  likewife  recommends  the 
fleam  of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  ferves 
as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  attenuate 
the  impadled  humours.  If  the  patient  have  loofe  ll'ools, 
but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  are  not  to  be  lloppc/d, 
but  rather  promoted  by  the  ufe  of  emollient  clyfters. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  Jfurious  or 
bajlard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vilcid  pituitous 
matter  obftruding  the  velTcls  of  the  lungs.  It  common- 
ly attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic,  in  winter  and 
wet  feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by  turns, 
has  a (mall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe  of  weight  upon  his 
breaft,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fometimes  complains 
of  a pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head.  His  urine  is  ufually 
pale,  and  his  colour  very  little  changed. 

The  diet,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneumony, 
muft  be  very  flender,  as  weak  broths,  fliarpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may 
be  thin  water-gruel  I'weetened  with  honey,  or  a decoction 
of  the  roots  of  fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick  grafs.  An 
ounce  of  each  of  thel'c  may  be' boiled  in ’three  Englilh 
pints  of  water  to  a quart,  and  fliarpened  with  a little  cur- 
rant-jelly, or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the  be- 
ginning of  thisdilcalci  but  iftne  patient’s  Ipittle  be  pretty 
thick,  or  well  concoded,  neither  of  them  are  neceffary. 
It  will  be  lufficient  to  aliill  the  expectoration  by  lome  of 
the  fharp  medicines  recommended  tor  that  purpolc  in 
the  pleurify,  as  the  folucion  ot  gum-ammoniac  witn  oxv- 
mel  of  fquills,  &c.  'Bliftering-plaltcrs  have  generally  a 
good  effect,  and  ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early, 

Ms 
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If  the  patient  do  not  fpit,  he  muft  be  bled,  according 
as  his  arength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle  purge  ad- 
miniftered.  Afterwards  his  body  may  be  kept  open  by 
clyfters,  and  the  expedloration  promoted,  by  taking 
every  four  hours  two  table -fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  men- 
tioned above.  i j .. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  does  not  yield  to 

bleedinc^,  bliftering,  and  other  evacuations,  it  commonly 
ends  in  a fuppuration,  which  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  part  where  it  is  fituated.  When  this  hap- 
pens in  the  pleura,  it  fometimes  breaks  outwardly,  and 

the  matter  is  difeharged  by  the  wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fubitance 
or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difeharged  by 
expeaoration  ; but  if  the  matter  floats  in  the  cavity  of 
the  breaft,  between  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  it  can  only 
be  difeharged  by  an  incifion  made  betwixt  the  ribs,  _ 

if  the  patient’s  ftrength  do  not  return  after  die  in- 
flammation is  to  all  appearance  removed; 
continue  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing  difficult  and 
opprelTed  ; if  he  have  cold  fhivenngs  atnmes  h.s  cheeks 
fluLd,  his  lips  dry;  and  if* he  complain  of  thirft  and 
want  of  appetim,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a fuppura non, 
Tnd  that  a phthifis  or  confumption  of  the  lungs  will  en, 
fue  We  fhall  therefore  next  proceed  to  confider  the 
proper  treatment  of  that  difeafe, 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

cachexy.  ^hferves  that  in  his  time  confumptions 

Dr.  p'n  ^ bills  of  mortality  in 

made  up  above  one-ten  P 
and  about  London.  There  is  rea 
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have  rather  increafed  fince  j and  we  know  from  expe- 
rience, that  they  are  not  lefs  fatal  In  fume  other  towns  of 
England  than  in  London. 

Yoi'n»  perfons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
of  a flender  make,  long  neck,  high  ftioulders,  and  flat 
breads,  are  mofl;  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Confumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great  ufe 
of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  general  application 
to  fedentary  employments,  and  the  great  quantity  of  pit- 
coal  which  is  there  burnt ; to  which  we  may  add,  the 
perpetual  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  or  variablenefs  of 
the  weather. 

CAUSES. It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  an 

inflammation  of  the  bread  often  ends  in  an  impodhume  ; 
confequently  whatever  difpofes  people  to  this  difeafe, 
mud  likewife  be  confidered  as  a caufeof  confumption. 

Other  difcafes,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  likewife  oc- 
cafion  confumptions  s as  the  fcurvy,  the  fcrophula,  or 
king’s  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  adhma,  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  fhall  endeavour 
the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caufes,  in  order 
that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it.  Tnefe  are  : 

- Confined  or  unwholefome  air  j when  this  fluid 
is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  it 
proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs,  and  often  cor- 
rodes the  tender  veflels  of  that  necelfary  organ. 

— '-Violent  paffions,  exertions,  or  affections  of  the 
mind  ; as  grie%  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe  appli- 
cation to  the  dudy  of  abdrufe  arts  or  fciences. 

■ Great  evacuations  ; as  fwcating,  diarrhoeas,  dia- 

betes, excefllve  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over-dif- 
charge  of  the  mendrual  flux,  giving  fuck  too  long,  &c, 

• The  fudden  doppage  of  cudomary  evacuations; 
as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet,  bleeding  at 

the  nole,  the  menfes,  iffues,  ulcers,  or  eruptions  of  any 
kind.  I ^ 

Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  &c.  I lately 

law  the  fymptoms  of  a phthifis  occafioned  by  a fmall 
one  flicking  in  the  bronchi.  It  was  afterwards,  vomited 

' 4 along 
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along  with  a confiderable  quantity  of  purulent  matter, 
and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regimen,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  recovered, 

Making  a fudden  tranfition  from  a hot  to  a very 

cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever  greatly 

Icffens  the  perfpiration.  • , , , . t 

iFrequent  and  exceflive  debaucheneSo  Cate 

watching,  and  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  which  generally 
oo  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deftroy  the  lungs.  Hence 
The  hen  companion  generally  falls  a faenhee  to  this 

*^^^!lLlnfe(5lion.  Confumptions  are  likewife  caught  by 
fleeping  with  the  difeafed  j fqr  which  reafon  this  Ihould 
be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  fick,  and  muft  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who  fit 

much,  and  are  conftantly  leaning  forward,  or  prefiing 
upon  the  ftomach  and  breaft,  as  cutlers,  taylors,  fiioe, 
nfakers,  feamftreffes,  &c.  often  die  of 
They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers,  and  al  w • 

occafirto  rnaL  frequent  and  violent  exertions  of  the 

lungs.  confumptive  patients  date  the  be- 

ginning^ of  their  diforders  from  wet 

L,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  alter  the  body  had  been 

heated  than  from  all  other  caufes.  , . , , j 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat  an 
inflame^the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the  caufe  of 

""  We  Ihlironly  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing  to 
an  haediury  taint,  or  a fcrophuloos  hab.t  ^ m wh.ch  cafe 

sFmPTOMS^^^  generally  begins 

•fhl  drv  cou.  h ^hich  often  continues  for  fome  months. 
With  a dry  cougn,Aviu  be  excited  by  it. 

If  a difpofmon  to  con-' 

there  is  aill  greater  reafon  j!  ,han  ufual 

fumpeion. , The  "’Sipn  of  breall.  efpe  ■ 

degree  of  neat,  a pain  a pp 

cially  after  motion ; his  . his 

fometimes  mixed  with  b oo  . q^here  is  generally 

appetite  is  bad,  and  his  thirft  great.  1 here  g 
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a quick,  foft,  fmall  pulfe  ; though  fometimes  the  pulfe  is 
pretty  full,  and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common 
iymptoms  of  a beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  tofpit  a greenidi,  white, 
or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by  the  hec- 
tic fever  and  colliquative  fweats,  which  mutually  fucceed 
one  another,  viz.  the  one  towards  night,  and  the  other 
in  the  morning.  A loofenefs,  and  an  exceffive  difcharge 
of  urine,  are  often  troublefome  fymptoms  at  this  time, 
and  greatly  weaken  the  patient.  There  is  a burning 
heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  face  generally 
flufhes  after  eating;  the  fingers  become  remarkably 
fmall,  the  nails  are  bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  lafl  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total  lofs 
of  ftrength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  difficulty  offwal- 
lowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  fhew  the  im- 
mediate approach  of  death,  which,  however,  the  patient 
feldom  believes  to  be  fo  near.  Such  is  the  ufual  pro- 
grefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which,  if  not  early  checked, 
commonly  fets  all  medicine  at  defiance. 

REGIMEN.— On  the  firft  appearance  of  a confump- 
tion, if  the  patient  live  in  a large  town,  or  any  place 
where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately  to  quit 
it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fituation  in  the  country, 
where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Elere  he  muft  not  re- 
main inactive,  but  take  every  day  as  much  exercife  as  he 
can  bear. 

The  belt  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on  horfe- 
back,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  motion  with- 
out much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this  kind  of 
exercife,  muft  make  ulc  of  £f carriage.  Along  journey,  as 
it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual  change  of  objedts,  is 
greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  lame  ground  over  and 
over.  Care,  however,  muft  be  taken  to  avoid  catching 
cold  from  wet  clothes,^  damp  beds,  or  the  like.  The  pa- 
tient ought  always  to  finifh  his  ride  in  the  morning,  or 

at  leaft  before  dinner;  otherwife  it  will  oftener  do  harm 
than  good. 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  Tick  feldom  recommend 
nding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either  unable  to 
bear  It,  or  the  malady  has  become  incurable.  Patients 
5 
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sre  likcwlfeapt  to  trifle  with  every  thing  that  is  In  their  own 
power.  They  cannot  fee  how  one  of  the  common  ac- 
tions of  life  fhoiild  prove  a remedy  in  an  obftinate  dif- 
eafe,  and  therefore  they  reje£b  it,,  while  they  greedily 
hunt  after  relief  from  medicine,  merely  becaufe  they  do 
not  nnderfland  it. 

Tbofe  who  have  ftrength  and  courage  to  undertake  a 
pretty  long  voyage,  may  expedt  great  advantage  from  it. 
This  to  my  knowledge  has  frequently  cured  a confump- 
tion  after  the  patient  was,  to  all  appearance,  far  advanced 
in  that  difeafe,  and  where  medicine  had  proved  inefFcc- 
tual.  Hence  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  if  a voy- 
age were  undertaken  in  due  time,  it  would  feldom  fail  to 
perform  a cure  *. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
much  frefh  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  ferve  for 
the  whole  time  they  areatfea.  As  milk  is  not  eafily  ob- 
tained in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live  upon  fruits, 
and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young  animals  which 
can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  add, 
that  fuch  voyages  fhall  be  undertaken,  if  poJTible,  in  the 
mildeft  feafon,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  towards  a 
warmer  climate  f. 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage  may 
travel  into  a more  fomhern  climate,  as  the  fouth  ot 
France,  Spain,  or  Portugal ; and  if  they  find  the  air 
of  ihefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they  fhould  continue 
there  at  leaft  till  their  health  be  confirmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recomrnend 
a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fliould  eat  nothing 
that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  digcllion,  and  hts  drink 


* Two  tlilnes  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which 
wonldarife  from  failing!.  The  one  h,  that  ff  th”  “her 

iftaken  in  due  time. would 

‘"rTlSug'h  r"o\ot1Smber  to  have  fv= 

genuine  confumption  of  the  lungs  cured 

tnowu  a Weft-Iudia  voyage  work  wondets  m that  di.aaiii 
iiforder.  • mull 
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muftbe  of  a foft  and  cooling  nature.  All  the  diet  ought  to 
be  calculated  to  leffen  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  to 
nourifli  and  fupport  the  patient.  For  this  purpofe  he 
mufl  keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk. 
Milk  alone  is  of  more  value  in  this  dil’eafe  than  tl>e  whole 
materia  medica. 

Afles  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any 
other  ; but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  ; bcfides,  it  is 
generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quantity  ; whereas,  to 
produce  any  efledls,  it  ought  to  make  a confiderable 
part  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expedled, 
that  a gill  or  two  of  afles’  milk,  drank  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours,  fliould  be  able  to  produce  any  confi-. 
derable  change  in  the  humours  of  an  adult ; and  when 
people  do  not  perceive  its  effeefts  foon,  they  lofe  hope, 
and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it  happens,  that  this  medi- 
cine, however  valuable,  very  feldom  performs  a cure, 
Thereafon  is  obvious ; it  is  commonly  ufed  too  late,  is 
taken  in  too  fmall  quantities,  and  is  not  duly  per- 
fjfted  in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  efFefls  from  afles* 
milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs  j and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed  at  this 
period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail  } but  if  it  be  delayed  till 
an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  how  can 
it  be  expedled  to  fucceed  ? 

Afles'  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  pofllble,  in  its  natural 
warmth,  and,  by  a grown  perfon,  in  the  quantity  of  half 
an  Englifh  pint  at  a time.  Inftead  of  taking  this  quan- 
tity night  and  morning  only,  the  patient  ought  to  take  it 
four  times,  or  at  leafl;  thrice  a-day,  and  to  eat  a little 
light  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  a kind  of 
meal. 

If  the  milk  (hould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  old  conferve  of  rofes.  When  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  powder  of  crabs’  claws  may  be  ufed  in  its 
flead.  Afles’  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to  be  drank  warm 
in  bed  ; but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient  in  a fweat 
when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to 
give  it  after  he  riles. 


Some 
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Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes  have 
been  performed  by  women’s  rriilk.  Could  this  be  ob- 
tained in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recommend  it  in 
preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the  patient  can 
fuck  it  from  the  bread,  than  to  drink  it  afterwards.  I 
knew  a man  who  was  reduced  to  fuch  a degree  of  weak- 
nefs  in  a ennfumption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn  himfelf 
in  bed.  His  wife  w'as  at  that  time  giving  fuck,  and  the 
child  happening  to  die,  he  fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a 
view  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make 
her  eafy.  Finding  himfelf,  however,  greatly  benefited  by 
it,  he  continued  to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfedfly  well. 


and  is  at  prefent  a ftro-ng  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  indeed 
a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  ftomach  be  able  to  bear 
it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perfon  at  firft  ; and  is 
therefore  often  laid  afide  without  a lufficient  trial.  It 
fhould  at  firft  be  taken  fparingly,  and  the  quantity  gra- 
dually iiicreafcd,  until  it  comes' to  be  almoft  the  foie  food, 
I never  knew  it  lucceed,  unlefs  where  the  patient  almoft 

lived  upon  it.  , , ^ j i u 

Cows’  milk  is  moft  readily  obtained  of  any,  and  tnougfi 

it  be  not  fo  eafiiy  digefted  as  that  of  aftes  or  iTiares,  it 
may  be  rendered  lighter,  by  adding  to  it  an  equal  quan- 
tity tjf  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to  ftand  for  lome 
hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off'  the  cream.  If  it 
fhouldi  notwifhfianding,  prove  heavy  on  the  ftomach, 
a fmail  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum,  with  a little  lugar, 
may  be  added,  which  will  render  it  both  more  light 

AT  not  to°be  wondered,  that  milk  fhould  for  fomc 
time  dilagree  wiih  a ftorriach  that  has  not  been  ac- 
cuftomed  m d.geft  any  thing  but  flefh  and 
which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thole  who  fall  into  con- 
fumt  cions.  Vs'e  do  not,  however,  adviie  thole  who  have 

been  accuftomedto  animal  food  ATTTrouT 

leave  them  off  all  at  onc^  1 his  might  be 

It  will  be  neseflary  for  fuch  to  cat  a rTAhAthe 

the  flefii  of  lome  young  animal,  or  rad^e 
broth  made  of  chif  kens,  veal,  lam  , or  u ' * 
ought  Ukewilc  to  drink  a hulc  wi^c  made  into 
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diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  w’ater,  and  to  . 
iriake  It  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  ofF 
altogether. 

Thefe  mufl:  be  ufed  only  as  a preparatives  to  a diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  a little 
fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits,  roaded,  baked, 
or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or  currant-berry 
tarts,  apples  roaded,  or  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  The  jellies, 
conferves,  and  preferves,  &c.  of  ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought 
to  be  eaten  plentifully,  as  the  jelly  of  currants,  conftrvc 
of  rofes,  preferved  plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholefome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  confiding 
chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with  milk,  is  the 
only  courfc  that  can  be  depended  on  in  a beginning  con- 
fumption.  If  the  patient  has  drength  and  fuflicient  refo- 
lution  to  perfid  in  this  courfc,  he  will  fcldom  be  difap- 
pointed  ofa  cure. 

In  a populous  town  In  England  *,  where  confumptions 
are  very  common,  1 have  frequently  feen  confumptive 
patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  country  with  orders  to 
ride  and  live  upon  milk  and  vegetables,  return  in  a few 
months  quite  plump,  and  free  from  any  complaint.  This 
indeed  was  not  always  the  cafe,  efpccially  when  the  dif- 
cafe  was  hereditary,  or  far  advanced  ; but  it  was  the  only 
method  in  which  fuccefs  was  to  be  exptdcd ; where  it 
failed,  I never  knew  medicine  fucceed, 

.It  the  patient’s  drength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  mud  be  fup- 
porced  by  drong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch  like.  Some 
recommend  Iheil-fiih  in  this  diforder,  and  with  iome 
reafon,  as  they  are  nourilhing  and  redorative  f . All  the 
food  and  drink  ought,  however,  to  be  taken  in  Imall 
quantities,  led  an  overcharge  of  fredi  chyle  diould  op^ 
prefs  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

* Sheffield. 

f 1 have  often  known  perfons  of  a confumptive  habit,  where 
the  fymptoras  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benelit  from  the  ufe  of 

oyfters.  They  generally  ate  them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice  along 
With  them.  . ^ 


The 
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The  patient’s  mind  ou^hr  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheer-* 
fi)l  as  pofTiblc.  Confumptions  are  often  occafioned, 
and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy  caft:  of  mind  ; 
for  which  reafon  rnufic,  cheerful  company,  and  every 
thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly  beneficial.  The 
patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left  alone,  as  brooding  over 
his  cala'^ities  is  fure  to  render  him  worfe. 

MEDICINE. — Though  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s  own 
cntleavours,  yet  we  (hall  mention  a few  things  which 
may  be  of  fervice  in  rejpeving  fome  of  the  more  violent 
fymptoms.  ; 

In  the  firfi:  fiage  of  a confumption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding;  and  the  expedtora- 
tion  may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines  : 
Take  frefla  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  powdered  carda- 
mom feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce;  beat  them 
together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the  mafs  prove  too  hard  for 
pills,  a little  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be  added  to  if. 
This  may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a moderate  fize,  and 
four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  accord- 
ing as  the  patient’s  ftomach  will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum^  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac,  as 
it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine  in  this  ftage 
of  the  difeafe.  ^ It  may  be  ufed  as  direded  in  the 


deurify.  . . 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  nne 
mnev,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be  ufed. 
Four'  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmered  toge- 
her  in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a 
poonful  of  it  taken  at  any  lime  when  the  cough  is 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load  the 
natient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  ballkmic  medicines. 
I'hefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the  dileale,  tend 
rather  to  increale  it  by  heating  the  blood,  while  they  pa  1 
•he  appetite,  relax  the  folids,  and  prove  every  way  hurt- 
pi  to  the  patient.  Whatever  is  ufed  for  removing  the 
:ouoh,  befidcs  riding  and  other  proper  regimen,  oug 
:o  be  medicines  of  a ftiarp  and  clcanhng  nature  ; as  oxy- 

aid.  fyrup ol  lemon,  &c.  Acids 
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’ Acids  feem  to  have’peciiliarly  good  eff*e(fts  in  this  diC- 
eafc-  ; thev  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  third:  and  to 
cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as  apples,  oranges, 
lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  mod  proper.  I have  known 
patients  fuck  the  juice  of  feveral  lemons  every  day  with 
manifeft  advantage,  and  would  for  this  reafon  recom- 
mend acid  vegetables  to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as 
the  flomach  will  bear  them. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend  infu- 
fions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivv,  the  lefiTer  cen- 
taury, camomile  flowers,  or  water- trefoil.  Thefe  in- 
fufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They  ftrengrhen  the 
ftomach,  promote  digedion,  and  at  the  fame  time  anfwer 
all  the  purpofes  ofdilution,  and  quench  third  much  better 
than  things  that  are  lufcious  or  fvveet.  But  if  the  patient 
fpit  blood,  he  ought  to  ufe,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  in- 
fufions  or  decoctions  of  the  vulnerary  roots,  plants, 
&c.* 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and  feeds, 
of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from  which  de- 
codlons  or  infuflons  may  be  prepared  with  the  fame  in- 
tention j as  the  orches,  the  quince-feed,  coltsfoot,  lin- 
feed,  farfaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not  neceflTary  to  mention  the 
different  ways  in  which  thefe  may  be  prepared.  Simple 
infufion  or  boiling  is  all  that  is  nccelTary,  and  the  dofc 
may  be  at  diferetion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper.  It 
may  cither  be  put  into  the  decodlion  above  preferibed,  or 
eaten  by  itfclf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  expetded  from 
trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  I never  knew  it  gf  any 
fervicc,  unleis  where  three  or  four  ounces  at  lead  were 
ufed  daily  for  a conflderable  time.  In  this  way  I hav'c 
feen  it  produce  very  happy  effefls,  and  would  recom- 
mend it  wherever  there  is  a.difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  oppredlon  of 
the  bread,  and  the  hedtic  iymptoms,  Ibcw  that  an  impod- 
hume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would  recommend  the 
i cruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only  drug  vi/hich  has  any 

® flee  Appendix,  VuLierary  Dccoflion, 


chance 
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chance  to  counteraft  the  general  tendency  which  the 
humours  then  have  to  putrefaflion. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  m powder  may  be  divided  into 
eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be  taken 
every  three  hours,  through  the  day,  in  a little  fyrup,  or  a 
eup  of  horehounci  tea. 

If  the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  made 
into  an  eledluary,  with  the  confer ve  of  rofes,  thus : Take 
old  conferve  of  rofes,  a quarter  of  a pound  ; Peruvian 
bark,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  orange  or  lemon, 
as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the  confiflence  of  honey. 
This  quantity  will  ferve  the  patient  four  or  five  days, 
and  may  be  repeated  as  there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance,  may  infufe 
it  in  cold  water.  This  Teems  to  be  t'oe  beft  menflruum 
for  extradling  the  virtues  of  that  drug.  Half  an  ounce 
of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  water.  Afterwards,  let  it  be 
pafled  through  a fineftrainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful 
of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

We  w'ould  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are 
any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread  j but 
when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  collefting  there, 
it  is  one  of  the  bed  medicines  which  can  be  ufed.  Few 
patients,  indeed,  have  refolution  enough  to  give  the  bark 
a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  difeafe,  otherwife  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  fome  benefit  might  be  reaped 
from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impodhumc  in  the 
bread,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up  nor  carried 
off  by  abforption,  the  patient  mud  endeavour  to  make  it 
break  inw'ardly,  by  drawing  in  the  fleams  of  warm  water 
or  vinegar  with  his  breath,  coughing,  laughing,  or  bawl- 
ino-  aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens  to  burd  within  the 
luncTS,  the  matter  may  be  difeharged  by  the  mouth. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  burding  of  the  vomica  occafions 
immediate  death,  by  fuffocating  the  patient.  When  the 
quantity  of  matter  is  great,  and  the  patient  s drengt 
txhauded,  this  is  commonly  the  cafe.  At  any  rate,  the 
patient  is  ready  to  fall  into  a fwoon,  and  fhould  have  vola- 
tile kilts  or  fpirits  held  to  his  nofe. 


If 
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If  thK  matter  difciiarged  be  thick,  and  the  cough  and  r 
I)reathing  become  eafier,  there  may  beTorne  hopes  of  a, 
cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be  light,  but  re- 
florative,  as  chicken-broths,  fago-gruel,  rice-milk,  &c._ 
the  drink j butter- milk  or  whey,  fwectened  with  honey. 
This  is  likewifc  a proper  time  for  ufing  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which  may  be  taken  as  dire61:ed  above.  ^ 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  fhould  difcharge  itfelt 
pito  the  cavity  of  the  breafl:,  between  the  pleura  and  die 
lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  matter  out,  but  by 
an  iricifion,  as  has  already  been  obferved.  As  this  opera- 
tion muft  always  be  performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not 
neceffary  here  to  deferibeir.  We  fhall  only  add,  that  ic 
is  not  fo  dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that 
it  is  the  only  chance  the  patient  in  this  cafe  has  for  his 
life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  Is  a wafting  or 
decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confiderable  de- 
gree of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing.  It 
is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  want  of  ap- 
jietite,  &c. 

Thofe  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in 
fpirituoUs  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholefome  air, 
are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a ner- 
vous confumption,  a light  and  nouriffiing  diet,  plenty  of 
cxercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of  fuch  biters 
as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  i as  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  gentian-root,  camomile,  horehound,  &c. 
Thefc  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it 
drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  affift  the  digeftion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day,  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water. 
The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excellent  medicine 
in  this  cafe.  Ic  ftrengthens  the  folids,  and  power- 
fully affifts  Nature  in  the  preparation  of  good  blood  *. 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and  riding 


* Sec  Appendix,  Chaljheate  wine, 
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about,  are  however  preferable  to  all  medicines  in  this 
difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the  patient  can  afford 
it,  we  would  recommend  a long  journev  of  pleafure,  as 
the  mo(f  likely  means  to  reflore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a fymptomatic  confumption^  cannot  be 
cured  without  firft  removing  the  difeafe  by  which  it  is 
occafioned.  Thus,  when  a confumption  proceeds  from 
the  fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  from  the  fcurvy,  the  afthma, 
the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a due  attention  mud  be  paid  to 
the  malady  from  whence  it  arifes,  and  the  regimen  and 
medicine  directed  accordingly. 

When  excejjive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion  a 
confumption,  they  muft  not  only  be  reftrained,  but  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  mufl:  be  reftored  by  gentle  exercife, 
nourilhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  Young  and  de- 
licate mothers  often  fall  into  confumptions,  by  giving 
fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  their  ftrength 
and  ’appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  immediately  to 
wean  the  child,  or  provide  another  nurfe>  otherwife  they 


cannot  expedl  a cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjeft,  we  would  earneftly  recom- 
mend it  to  all,  as  they  wifti  to  avoid  confumptions,  to 
take  as  much  exercife  without  doors  as  they  can,  to 
avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy  fobriety.  Con- 
fumptions owe  their  prefent  increafe  not  a little  to  the 
fafbion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating  hot  fuppers,  and  fpending 
every  evening  over  a bowl  of  punch  or  other  ftrong 
liquors.  Thefe  liquors,  when  too  freely  ufed,  not  only 
hurt  the  dvgeftion,  and  fpoil  the  appetite,  but  heat  and 
inflame  the  blood,  and  fet  the  whole  conftitution  on 

no 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  I infertedan  obferva- 
tion  of  Dr.  Akbuthnot’s,  that,  in  his  time,  conlump- 
tions  made  up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  Wls  of  mor- 
tality In  and  about  London.  I alfo  exprefled  my  fear 
that  the  proportion  was  now  greater,  though  I had  not 
made  the  calculation.  My  reafon  for  thinking  fo  is,  tha 
the  education  of  young  people  becomes  every  day  more 
Effeminate,  and  that  an  effeminate  education  produces  a 
delicacy  of  habit,  which  paves  the  way  to 
As  all  the  other  caufes  of  a decline  operated  with  as  much 
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force  about  fifty  years  ago  as  they  do  now,  the  inCreafe 
in  the  number  of  vidlims  can  only  be  aferibed  to  the 
enervating  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  phyfical 
treatment  of  children.  The  feeds  of  difeafe  are  fov/n, 
as  it  were,  in  the  cradle,  and  the  fountain  of  life  is  poi- 
foned  in  its  fource. 

In  tracing  the  various  caufes  of  confumptions,  I enter- 
ed into  minuter  details^  to  put  people  more  upon  their 
guard,  as  the  difeafe,  when  deeply  feated,  feldom  admits 
of  a cure.  Not  but  there  are  plenty  of  perfons  in  London, 
who  confidently  undertake  to  perform  cures  in  the  moft 
hopelcfs  fiages  of  the  complaint,  though  phyficians  have 
not  been  fo  happy  as  to  find  out  the  art.  Perhaps,  the 
only  art  which  the  others  have  difeovered,  or  which  they 
have  ever  ftudied,  is  the  art  of  impudence  and  decep- 
tion. 

An  ignorant  man  advertifes  a fyrup  for  the  cure  of 
confumptions.  The  people  fwallow  it ; and  the  man 
gets  a fortune,  though  he  never  cured  a confumption  in 
his  life.  Indeed,  there  is  no  occafion  for  the  quack  to 
cure  any  difeafe.  The  patient  imagines  he  feels  relief, 
and  that  anfwers  the  quack’s  purpofe  as  much  as  if  he 
really  did.  Even  if  he  feels  no  relief,  he  will  fay  that  he 
docs.  No  man  will  fuffer  his  underftanding  to  be  im- 
peached for  having  applied  to  a quack,  when  he  can 
fo  eafily  get  rid  of  the  laugh  by  pretending  to  have  ex- 
perienced great  benefit  from  the  medicine. 

But  to  return  to  my  former  argument ; as  confump- 
tions feldom  admit  of  a cure,  the  utmoft  care  fhould  be 
exerted  to  avoid  them.  The  beft  general  caution  *I  can 
give,  is  to  guard  againfl:  catching  cold,  the  fruitful  mo- 
ther of  confumptions,  and  of  many  other  difordersi  How 
this  is  to  be  done,  will  be  more  fully  explained  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  colds  and  coughs,  the  bane  of  this 
ifland,  and  the  fource  of  numberlefs  difeafes,  efpecially 
among  the  young,  gay,  and  thoughtlefs  part  of  the  com- 
munity, who  have  no  fear  of  any  ill  until  it  overtakes 
them,  when  it  is  generally  too  late  to  prevent  the  fatal 
confcquenccs. 

I 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

Nervous  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of  late 
years  in  this  ifland,  owing  doubtlefs  to  our  different 
manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe  of  fedentary  employ-, 
ments  ; aS  they  commonly  attack  pcrfons  of  a weak  re- 
laxed habit,  who  negkd  exercife,  eat  little  folid  food, 
ffudy  hard,  or  indulge  in  fpirituous  liquors. 

CAUSES. Nervous  fevers  may  be  occahoned  by 

whatever  depreffes  the  fpirits,  or  impoverifl'-es  the  blood 
as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  fleep,  intenfe  thought, 
living  on  poor  watery  diet,  as  unripe  fruits,  cucumbers, 
melo'ns,  mufluooms,  &c.  They  may  likewifc  be  occafion- 
cd  by  damp,  confined,  or  unwholefome  air.  Hence  they 
are  very  common  in  rainy  feafons,  and  prove  mofl:  fatal 
to  thofe  who  live  in  dirty  low  honfes,  crowded  ftreets, 

hofpitals,  jails,  or  fuch  like  places.  , , i 

Perfons  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  broken  by  ex- 
ceffive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ufe  or 
purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  exceffive  evacuations, 

are  mofl  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
exceffive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obftrudls  the  pcrfpira- 
tion  or  caufes  a fpafmodic  ftridlure  of  the  folids,  rnay 
likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers.  We  fliall  only  add, 
frequent  and  great  irregularities  in  diet.  Too  great  ab- 
flinTnce,  as  well  as  excefs,  is  hurtful.  Nothing  tends  fo 
much  to  preferve  the  body  in  a found  ftate,  as  a regular 
diet  5 nor  can  any  thing  contribute  more  to  occafion  le- 
vers of  the  word  kind,  than  its  oppofire.  ^ 

symptoms. — Low  fpirits,  want  of  appetite,  weak- 

nefs  vvearinefs  after  motion,  watchfulncfs,  deep  fighing, 
and  dejeftion  of  mind,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
this  diliafe  Thefe  are  lucceeded  by  a quick  low  pulfe,  a 
dry  tn  je  Jthout  any  conHderabk  tl.irft,  ch.llnds  and 

fluffing  in  turns,  &c.  , . 

After  fome  time,  the  patient  complains  j 

and  pain  of  the  head,  has  a naulea,  with  . 
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vomiting ; the  pulfe  is  quick,  and  fometlmes  later- 
mifting ; the  urine  pale,  refembling  dead  fmall-beer, 
and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  with  oppreffion  the 
bread,  and  flight  alienations  of  mind. 

If,  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the  tongue 
becomes  more  moift,  with  a plentiful  fpitting,  a gentle 
pursing,  or  a moidure  upon  the  fkin  ; or  if  a fuppuration 
happen  in  one  or  both  ears,  or  large  pudules  break  put 
about  the  lips  and  nofe,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a 
favourable  crifis. 

But,  if  there  be  an  exceffive  loofenefs  or  wading  fweats, 
with  frequent  fainting  fits  j if  the  tongue,  when  put  out, 
trembles  exceffively,  and  the  extremities  feel  cold,  with 
a fluttering  or  flow  creeping  pulfe  ; if  there  be  a darting 
of  the  tendons,  an  almod  total  lofs  of  fight  and  hearing, 
and  an  involuntary  difcharge  by  dool  and  urine,  there  is 
great  reafon  to  fear  that  death  is  approaching. 

REGIMEN. It  is  very  necclTary  in  this  difeafe  to 

keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet.  The  lead  motion 
would  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occafion  wearinefs, 
and  even  fainrings.  His  mind  ought  not  only  to  be 
kept  eafy,  but  foothed  and  comforted  with  the  hopes  of 
a fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is  more  hurtful  iq  low 
fevers  of  this  kind,  than  prefcnting  to  the  patient’s  ima- 
gination gloomy  or  frightful  ideas.  Thefe  of  themfelves 
often  occafion  nervous  fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed but  they  will  likewife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  mud  not  be  kept  too  low.  His  drengtb 
and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nuurifhing  diet  and 
generous  cordials.  For  this  purpofe  his  gruel^  panadq, 
or  whatever  food  he  takes,  mud  be  mixed  with  wine 
according  as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  Pretty  drong 
wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus  lharpened  with  the  juice  of 
orange  or  lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink. 
Multard-whey  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this 
fever,  and  may  be  rendered  an  excellent  cordial  medicine 
by  the  addition  of  a proper  quantity  of  white-wine 
Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained  genuine, 
almod  the  only  medicine  that  would  be  necdTary, 


• See  Appeodix, 
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Good  winepoflefTes  all  the  virtues  of  the  cordial  medicines, 
while  it  is  free  from  many  of  their  bad  qualities.  I fay 
good  wine  ; for  however  common  this  article  ofluxury 
is  now  become,  it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpe- 
ciallv  by  the  poor,  who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it  in 
fmall  quantities. 

I have  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers  where 
the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a conftant  delirium, 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  almoft  every  other  mor- 
tal fyinptom,  recover  by  uHng,  in  whey,  gruel,  and  negus, 
a bottle  or  two  of  ftrong  wine  every  day.  Good  old 
found  claret  is  the  beft,  and  may  be  made  into  negus,  or 
given  by  itfelf,  as  circumftances  require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fupport 
the  patient’s  ftre-hgth,  by  giving  him  frequently  fmall 
quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of- a warm  and 
cordial  nature.  He  is  not,  however,  to  be  overheated 
cither  with  liquor  or  clothes;  and  his  food  ought  to  be 
^ight,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 

MEDICINE.— Where  a naufea,  load,  and  fick- 

nefs  at  ftomach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in  hne  powder, 
ora  few  fpoonfuls  of  the  vomiting  julep*,  will  gene- 
rally anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  This  may  be  repeat, 
ed  any  time  before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  the  above 
fymptoms  continue.  Vomits  not  only  clean  the  ftomach, 
but  by  the  general  Ihock  which  they  give,  promote  the 
perfpiration,  and  have  many  other  excellent  effeds  in 
flow^  fevers,  where  there  arc  no  figns  of  inflammation, 

and  nature  wants  roufing.  . 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  ciean  the 

bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an  infufioq 

of  fenna  and  manna.  , , r 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the  fymp- 
toms, fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  cither  cx- 
remL  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inHammatory  kind,  where 
the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great,  or  the  blood 
denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and  * 

cuaiions  are  neccfii'ry.  But  in  nervous  fevers,  where 


^ See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julef  , 
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nature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid  and  poor,  and  the 
folids  relaxed,  the  lancet  muft  be  fpared,  and  wine,  with 
other  cordials,  plentifully  adrniniftered. 

It  is  the  more  neceflary  to  caution  people  againft  bleed- 
ing in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the  beginning  an 
univerfal  ftriflure  upon  the  veflels,  and  fometimes  an 
opprefllon  and  difflculty  of  breathing,  which  fugged  the 
idea  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  a quantity  of  blood.  I 
have  known  even  fome  of  the  faculty  deceived  by  their 
own  feelings  in  this  refpedl,  fo  far  as  to  infid  upon  being 
bled,  when  it  was  evident  from  the  confcquences  that  the 
operation  was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this  difeafe, 
yet  blidering  is  highly  neceflary.  Blidering-pladers  may 
be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever  with  great  advantage. 
If  the  patient  is  delirious  he  ought  to  be  blidered  on  the 
neck  or  head,  and  it  will  be  the  fafed  courfe,  when  the 
infenfibility  continues,  as  foon  as  the  difcharge  occafioned 
by  one  blidering-plader  abates,  to  apply  another  to  fome 
other  part  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means  keep  up  a con* 
tinual  fuccefllon  of  them  till  he  be  out  of  danger. 

I have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  blider- 
ing in  this,  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Blidering-pladers 
not  only  dimulate  the  folids  to  adiion,  but  likewife  occa- 
fion  a continual  difcharge,  which  may  in  fome  meafure 
fupply  the  want  of  critical  evacuations,  which  feldom 
happen  in  this  kind  of  fever.  They  are  mod  proper, 
however,  either  towards  the  beginning,  or  after  fome  de- 
gree of  dupor  has  come  on,  in  which  lad  cafe  it  will  al- 
ways be  proper  to  blider  the  head. 

If  the  patient  be  codive  through  the  courfe  of  the  did- 
cafe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  procure  a dool,  by  givino- 
him  every  o^her  day  a clyder  of  milk  and  water,  with  a 
little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  of  common 
fait,  if  the  Sbove  does  not  operate. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be  checked 
by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or  giving  the  pa- 
tient for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white  decoftion*. 

_ A miliary  eruption  fomctiines  breaks  out  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often  critical,  great 

• See  Appendix,  White  Dccoiiion. 
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care  fliould  be  taken  not  to  retard  Nature’s  operation  in 
this  particular.  The  eruption  ought  neither  to  be 
checked  by  bleeding  nor  ocher  evacuations,  nor  pufhed 
out  by  a hot  regimen  ; but  the  patient  fhould  be  iup- 
ported  by  gentle  cordials,  as  wine-whey,  fmall  negus, 
fago  gruel  witli  a little  wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  He 
ought  not  to  be  kept  too  warm,  yet  a kindly  breathing 
fweat  (hould  by  no  means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors  are 
the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind  of  f«:ver ; 
yet,  for  thofe  who  may  choofe  to  ufe  them,  we  fball  men- 
tion o'ne  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medicine  which  are  com- 
monly prefcribed  in  it*. 

In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  {farting  of 
the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fometimes 
ieen  extraordinary  effe<51:s  from  large  dofes  of  mufk 
frequently  repeated.  Mufk  is  doubtlefs  an  anfdpaf- 
niodic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a fcruple 
three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener  if  necefTary.  Some- 
times it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  mufic  a few  grains  of 
camphire,  and  fait  of  hartfhorn,  as  thefc  tend  to  promote 
perfpiration  and  the  difcharge  of  urine.  Thus,  fifteen 
grains  of  mufic,  with  three  grains  of  camphire,  and  fix 
'grains  of  fait  of  hartfhorn,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with 
a little  fyrup,  and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  fhoiild  happen  to  intermit,  which  ,it  fre- 
quently does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  patient  s 
Ilrcngth  fhould  be  wafted  with  colliquative  Iweats,  &c. 
it  will  be  necelTary  to  give  him  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm  if  the  ftomach  will 
bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder,  may  be  given  four  or 
five  times  a-day  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  cUrct.  Should 


* When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginiim  fnake-root, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  contrayerva- root,  with  five  grams  ot 
Ruffian  cafior,  all  in  fine  i^nvder,  m.iy 

a little  of  the  cordial  confedt.on  or  fyrup  of  fiilfion.  One  ot  tlicle 
mov  he  Lnlccn  every  lour  or  ti\c  liours*  ^ ^ ^ 

The  following  powder  may  be  uled  with  the^faine 
Tak^vild  Valei  ian  root  in  powder,  one  fcruple,  fatfron  and  ci  lor 
each  four  cr.iins.  Mix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  together  m a 
mortar!  uni  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  three  or  tour  times 

a day.  jhe 
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the  bark  in  fubftance  not  fit  eaf'  on  the  ftomich,  an 
ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  Lif- 
bon  or  Rhenifh  wine  for  two  or  three  days,  afterward^ 
it  may  be  ftrained,  and  a ,glafs  of  ic  taken  fre- 
quently*. 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where- 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remifllon  or  intermifllon  of  the  fever. 
How  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  to  eftablifh  this 
praflice,  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay  ; but  we  have  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  bark  is  a very  univerfal  febrifuge, 
and  that  it  may  he  adminiftered  with  advantage  in  moft 
fevers,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceflary,  or  where  there 
are  no  fymptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 

There  is  no  fever  that  requires  to  be  watched  with 
more  care  and  attention  than  this.  If  the  actions  of  the 
fyltem  are  not  kept  up  by  flimulating  applications, 
and  the  patient’s  ftrength  fupported  by  cordial  me- 
dicines and  nouriflring  diet,  he  will  fink  under  the 
difeafe ; and  it  frequently  happens,  that,  when  the 
attendants  think  him  better,  he  is  adually  dying. 

I wifh  to  infpire  not  only  patients  in  this  fever,  but 
their  phyficians  allb,  with  unceafing,  unabated  hope  till 
the  very  laft  extremity.  The  changes  for  the  better  are 
often  as  fudden,  and  unforefeen,  as  thofe  for  the  worle. 
The  laft  gafp  alone  fhould  induce  us  to  give  over  the 
patient,  I have  left  a patient  twenty  times  and  more, 
little  expefting  to  fee  him  alive  next  day.  Yet  I did 
not  lofe  courage,  but  ordered  a bottle,  or  perhaps  two,  ot 
generous  wine  to  be  given  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four 
hours  ; and  that  patient,  to  my  great  fatisfadbion,  re- 
covered, and  enjoyed  health  for  many  years  after. 

,*  Vhe  bark  may  likewife  be  very  properly  adminillered,  along 
with  other  cordials,  iu  the  following-manner  : Take  an  ounce  of 
1 cruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake-root 
two  drachrns,  lafFron  one  drachm.  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered, 
.ind  infufcd  in  an  Englilh  pint  Of  the  bell  brandy  for  three  or  four 

liquor  may  be  ilrained,  and  two  tea-fpoon- 
fuls  of  ,t  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  a glafs  of  fmall  wine  or 
.negus.  1 now  generally  adminifter  Huxham’s  Tiudlure. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID,  OR 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 

HIS  may  be  called  the  peJHlential  fever  of  Eu- 


rope, as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a 
great  refemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  the  plague, 
Perfons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofition,  and 
thofe  whofc  vigour  has  been  wafted  by  long  fading, 
watching,  hard  labour,  exceflive  veuery,  frequent  fa- 
livations,  &c.  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. — This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul  air, 
from  a number  of  people  being  confined  in  a narrow 
place,  not  properly  v*entilated  : from  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence  it  prevails  in  Camps, 
jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpecially  where  fuch 
places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  cleanlinefs  is  neg- 
lefted. 

A clofe  conftitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers.  They 
* often  fuccecd  great  inundations  in  low  and  marffly  coun- 
tries, efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded  or  follov;ed  by 
a hot  and  fukry  fcafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a pro- 
per mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fifh  or  flefti  that 
has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  occafion 
this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  long  voyages, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  are  very  often 
vifiied  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy 
feafons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  become 
putrid  by  ftagnaiion,  &c.  may  likewife  occafion  this 

fever. 

Dead  carcafl'es  tainting  the  air,  erpecially  in  hot 
feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  dileafes.  Hence 
this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries  which  are 
the  fcci.es  of  war  and  bloodfhed.  This  (hews  the  pro- 
prit  ty  ot  removing  burying-grounds,  flaughter-houfes, 
^c,  at  a proper  diftance  from  great  towns. 
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Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of  putrid 
fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a confined  unwhole- 
fome  air,  and  negleil  cleanlinefs.  Such  mechanics  as 
carrv  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  conflantly  confined 
within  doors,  are  likewife  very  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  (hail  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,^  or  fpot- 
ted  fevers,  are  highly  infe£lious,  and  are  ‘therefore 
often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which  reafon, 
all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diftance  from  thofe  af. 
fe6ted  with  fuch  difeafes,  unlefs  their  attendance  is  abfo« 
lutely  neceflary. 

SYMPTOMS.— The  malignant  fever  is  generally- 
preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of  ftrength, 
without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is  fometimes  fo  great, 
that  the  patient  can  fcarce  walk,  or  even  fit  upright, 
without  being  in  danger  of  fainting  away.  His  mind  too 
is  greatly  dejededj  he  fighs,  and  is  full  of  dreadful  ap» 
prehenfions. 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting  of  bile; 
a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a ftrong  pulfa'ion  or 
throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries ; the  eyes  often  ap- 
pear red  and  inflamed,  with  a pain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit;  there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  the  breathing  is  labo- 
rious, and  often  interrupted  with  a figh  ; the  pitient 
complains  of  a pain  about  the  region  of  the  fto  n ich, 
and  in  his  back  and  loins  ; his  tongue  is  at  firfl;  white, 
but  afterwards  it  appears  black  and  chaped  ; and  his 
teeth  arc  covered  with  a black  cruft.  He  fometimes 
paflTes  worms  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  afFccfcd 
with  tremors  or  fhaklng,  and  often  becomes  de- 
lirious. 

If  blood  be  let,  it  appears  difTolved,  or  with  a very  fmall 
degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid  ; the  ftools 
fmcll  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes  of  a grecnilh, 
black,  or  reddilh  caft.  Spots  of  a pale,  purple,  d an,  or 
black  colour,  often  appear  upon  the  Ikin,  and  fome- 
times there  are  violent  hsemorrhages  or  difenarges  of 
blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe,  &c. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  inflamma- 
tory, by 'the  faiallncfs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  dejedion 

of 
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of  mind,  the  diflblved  flare  of  rhe  blood,  the  petechlae 
or  purple  fpots,  and  the  purrid  fmell  of  the  excrements. 
They  may  likewife  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  low  or  ner- 
vous fever,  by  the  heat  and  third  being  greater,  the 
urine  of  a higher  colour,  and  the  lofs  of  drrngth,  dejec* 
tion  of  mind,  and  ail  the  other  fymptoms,  more  vio- 
lent. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflamma- 
tory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blended  to- 
gether, as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to 
•which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe,  the  greateft 
caution  and  fkill  arc  requifite.  Attention  m'ud  be  paid 
to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  mod  prevalent,  and  both 
the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted  to  them, 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted 
into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a regimep,  or  im- 
proper medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncertain 
fometimes  they  terminate  between  the  feventh  and  four- 
teenth day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  prolonged 
for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends  greatly 
upon  the  conditution  of  the  patient,  and  the  manner  of 
treating  the  difeafe. 

The  med  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a gentle  loofe- 
nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild 
fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a confiderable  time, 
often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fhould  ne-ver  be  impru- 
dently dopped.  Small  miliary  puduies  appearing  be- 
tween the  petechice  or  purple  fpots  are  likewife  favour- 
able, as  alfo  hot  icabby  eruptions  about  the  mouth  and 
nofe.  It  is  a good  fign  when  the  pulfe  rifes  upon  the  ufc 
of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the  nervous  fymptoms 
abate  ; deafnds  coming  on  towards  the  decline  of  the 
fever,  is  likewife  often  a favourable  fympiom  *,  as  are 
abfeeffes  in  the  groin,  or  parotid  glands. 

Among  the  unfavourable  jymptoms  may  be  reckoned 
an  exceflive  loofenefs  with  a hard  iwellcd  belly  j krge 
black  Of  livid  blotches  breaking  out  upon  the  dcin  i 

* Deafnefs  is  not  always  a favourable  fymptom  in  this  difeafe. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fo,  Nsinn  occai'ioned  by  abitdles  formed  withm 
the  cars. 
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aptha^  in  the  mouth;  cold  clammy  fweats;  bllndnefs  J 
change  of  the  voice  ; a wild  flaring  of  the  eyes  ; diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing  ; inability  to  put  out  the  tongue  j 
and  a conftant  inclination  to  uncover  the  bread.  When, 
the  fweat  and  faliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine 
is  black,  or  depofits  a black  footy  fediment,  the  patient 
is  in  great  danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  foetid, 
ichorous,  involuntary  dools,  attended  with  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
death. 

• REGIMEN".— In  the  treatment  of  this  difcafe,  we 
ought  to  endeavour  as  far  as  poffible  to  counterail  the 
putrid  tendency  of  the  humours  ; to  fupport  the  patient's 
ftrength  and  fpirits  ; and  to  affid  Nature  in  expelling 
the  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  by  gently  promoting  perfpira- 
tion  and  the  other  evacuations 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often  oc- 
cafioned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  couiTe  they  mud 
be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  fhoiild  therefore  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  air  from  dagnating  in  the  patient’s 
chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  frequently,  by 
opening  the  doors  or  windows  of  fome  adjacent  apart- 
ment. The  breath  and  perfpiration  of  perfons  in  per- 
fc6l  health  foon  render  the  air  of  a fmall  apartment  noxi- 
ous ; but  this  will  fooner  happen  from  the  perfpiration 
and  breath  of  a perfon  whofe  whole  mafs  of  humours  arc  . 
in  a putrid  date. 

Befides  the  frequent  admiffion  of  frefh  air,  we  would 
recommend  the  ule  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice  of  lemon, 
Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable  acid  that  can 
be  mod  readily  obtained.  Thefe  ought  frequently  to 
be  fprinkled  upon  the  door,  the  bed,  and  every  part 
of  the  room.  They  may  alio  be  evaporated  with  a hoc 
iron,  or  by  boiling,  &c.  ddic  frcdi  fltins  of  lemons  or. 
oranges  ought  likewife  to  be  laid  in  diderent  parts  of  the 
room,  and  they  ihould  be  frequently  held  to  the  patient’s 
nofe.  1 he  ufe  of  acids  in  this  m.mner  v/ould  not  only 
prove  very  re.frelbing  to  the  patient,  but  would  likewife 
tend  to  prevent  the  infedlion  Irom  I'preading  amonf>  thofe 
who  attend  him.  Strong  feerued  herbs,  as  rue,  tan,f)°  rofe- 
mary,  wormwood,  &c.  may  likewilc  be  i.dd  in  didcrent 

parts 
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parts  of  the  houfe,  and  fmelled  to  by  thofe  who  go  near 
the  patient. 

The  patient  muft  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like- 
wife  quiet  and  eafy.  The  leaft  noife  will  afFefl  his 
head,  and  the  fmalleft  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make  him 
faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  difeafe 
than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the  pa-^ 
tient’S|food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or  vine- 
gar-whey, are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  by 
turns  according  to  the  patient’s  inclination.  They  may 
be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in  fiich  quan- 
tity as  the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  require.  When 
he  is  very  low,  he  may  drink  negus,  with  only  one  half 
water,  and  lharpened  with  the  juice  of  bitter  orange  or 
lemon.  In  fome  cafes  a glafs  of  wine  may  now  and  then 
be  allowed.  I'he  mod  proper  wine  is  Rhenifh  ; but 
if  the  body  be  open,  red  port  or  claret  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a lea-fpoonful  of  the  cream 
of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  as 
there  is  occafion  j or  he  may  drink  a deco6lion  of  tama- 
rinds, which  will  both  quench  his  third,  and  promote  a 
difeharge  by  ftool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  his  ftomach,  it  Is  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  lharpened  by 
adding  to  every  cup  of  tea,  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the 
elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  mufl:  be  light,  as  panado,  or  groat  gruel,  to 
which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be  weak 
and  low  j and  they  ought  ail  to  be  lharpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like.  ^ T he 
patient  ought  likewile  to  eat  freely  of  ripe  fruits,  as 
roafted  apples,  currant  or  goolberry  tarts,  preferved. 
cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

Taking  a little  fcod  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counteradls  the  putrid  tendency 
of  the  humours  j for  \^hich  realen  the  patient  oughc 
frequently  to  be  Tipping  fmall  quantities  of  fome  of  the 
acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any  that  may  be  more 
agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more  readily  obtained. 

5 “ 
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If  he  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a ftrong  infufion  of  camo« 
mile  flowers.  This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  to 
fiich  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good 
cffeft.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve 
the  head,  by  relaxing  the  veflTels  in  the  extremities,  but 
as  their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into  the 
fyflem,  they  may  afTifl;  in  preventing  the  putrefcency  of 
the  humours. 

MEDICINE. If  a vomit  be  given  at  the  begin- 

ning of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a good  effefi ; 
but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome  days,  and  the 
fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are  not  quite  fo  fafe. 
The  body,  however,  is  always  to  be  kept  gently  open,  by 
clyfters,  or  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  flgns  of  an  inflaihmation,  it  may  fometimes 
be  permitted  at  the  firft  onfet ; but  the  repetition  of  it 
generally  proves  hurtful. 

Bliflering-plafters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in  the 
greateft  extremities.  If  the  petechias  or  fffots  fhould 
fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  fink  remarkably, 
and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymptoms  come  on,  blif- 
tering  may  be  permitted.  In  this  cafe,  the  bliftering 
plafters  are  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  and  inflde  of  the 
legs  or  thighs.  But  as  they  are  fometimes  apt  to  oc- 
cafion  a gangrene,  we  would  rather  recommend  w'arm 
cataplafms,  or  poultices  of  muftard  and  vinegar  to  be 
applied  to  the  feet,  having  recourfe  to  biifters  only  in  the 
utmod  extremities.  ' 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every 
fecond  or  third  hour,  till  it  fhall  either  vomit,  purge, 
or  throw  the  patient  into  a fwear.  This  practice  is 
very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  puflicd  fo  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient. 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of  ex- 
pelling the  poilonous-  matter  of  malignant  difeafes  by 
trifling  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  medicines. 
In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the  contrayerva-root,  the 
cordial  confeblion,  the  mithridatc,  &c.  have  been  ex- 
tolled 
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tolled  as  infallible  remedies.  There  is  rcafon  however 
to  believe,  that  rhefc  Icldom  do  much  good.  Where 
cordials  are  necefiary,  we  know  none  that  is  fuperior  to 
pood  wine;  and  therefore  again  recommend  it  both  as  the 
iafefl  and  bed.  Wine,  with  acids  and  antifeptics,  arc 
the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure  of  malignant 
fevers. 

In  the  mod  d.ingerous  fpecics  of  this  difeafe,  when 
it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black  fpots,  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  muA  br  adminideredi  I have  feen  it,  when 
joined  with  acids,  prove  fuCcersful,  even  in  cafeS  where 
the  petechias  had  rhe  mod  threatening  afpeft.  But,  tO 
anfwer  this  piirpofe,  it  mud  not  only  be  given  in  large 
dofes,  bur  duly  pc  r Tided  in. 

The  bed  method  of  adminiliering  the  bark  is  cer- 
tainly in  fubdance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be 
mixed  with  half  an  Englilb  pint  of  water,  and  the  fa'md 
quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fliarpcned  with  the  elixir  or  the 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both  make  it  fit  eafier  on  the 
domach,  and  render  it  more  beneficiah  Two  or  three 
(Ainccs  of  the  fyrtip  of  lemon  may  be  addedj  and  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  taken  every  twc\  hours,  or 
oftener,  if  the  domach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance,  mayin- 
fufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding  dif* 

cafe.  1 n L 

If  there  be  a violent  Inofenefs,  the  bark  mud  be 

boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  fiiarpened, 
v.iih  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenels  than  plenty  of 
gtids,'and  luch  things  as  promote  a gentle  perlpi- 

ration.  . , . ^ 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram  ot 

the  fait  of  wormwood,  didolved  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
of  frefh  lemon  juice,  and  mace  into  a draught,  with  an 
ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and  a bu  of  lugar,  may 
be  fiiven  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  iicceflary. 

If  fvvellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppuration  is 
to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poultices,  ripening 
tataplafms,  &c.  ; and  as  ioon  as  there  is  any  appearance 
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of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to  be  laid  open,  and  the 
poultices  continued. 

I have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever,  of  a 
livid  gangrenous  appearance,^  and  a moft  putrid  cadave- 
rous fmel!.  Thefe  gradually  healed,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered, by  the  plentiful  ule  of  Peruvian  bark  and  wine, 
fharpened  with  the  vitriolic  acid. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recommend  a 
ftriifl  regard  to  cleanlinefs ; a dry  fituation  ; fufficient 
exercife  in  the  open  airj  wholefome  food,  and  a moderate 
life  of  generous  liquors.  Infeftion  ought,  above  all  things, 
to  be  avoided.  No  conftitution  is  proof  againft  it.  I 
have  known  perfons  feized  with  a putrid  fever,  by  only 
making  a fingle  vifit  to  a patient  in  it;  others  have 
caught  it  by  lodging  for  one  night  in  a town  where  it 
prevailed  ; and  Ibme  by  attending  the  funerals  of  fuch 
as  died  of  it  *. 

When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a family,  the 
greateft  attention  is  neceffary  to  prevent  the  difeafe 
from  fpreading.  The  fick  ought  to  be  placed  in  a large 
apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the  family  aspof- 
fible  ; he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  extremely  clean,  and 
fhould  have  frefti  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber  j 
whatever  comes  from  him  fhould  be  immediately  re- 
moved, his  linen  fhould  be  frequently  changed,  and 
thofe  in  health  ought  to  avoid  ail  unnecelTary  communi- 
cation with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught  the 
infcdion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and  to 
work  it  oft  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile  tea. 
This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if  the  appre- 

* The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  exprelTed  a concern  left  thefe  cau- 
tions Ihould  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends  or  relations 
when  afflidtcd  with  putrid  levers.  I told  him  1 meant  only  to  dif- 
courage  unnecelTary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a number  of  in- 
ftances  where  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to  perfons,  who  were 
rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  lick.  This  fugacious  phyficlan 
agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a good  dodlor  and  a careful  nurfe 
.were  the  only  necelTary  attendants;  and  that  all  others  not  only 
endangered  themfelves,  but  generally,  by  their  folicitude  and  ill- 
direfled  care,  hurt  the  Tick. 
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henfions  ftill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable  fymptoms 
appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of  the 
bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink ; and 
before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifh  pint  of 
pretty  flrong  negus,  or  a few  glafles  of  generous  wine.  I 
have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow  this  courfe  when 
malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and  have  likewife  recom- 
mended it  to  others  with  conftant  fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as  anti- 
dotes againft  infedion ; but  thefe  are  fo  far  from  fecur- 
ing  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the  body,  in- 
creafe  the  danger. 

Thofe  who  wait  upon  the  fick  in  putrid  fevers,  ought 
always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or  a handkerchief  dipt 
in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell  to  while  near  the 
patient.  They  ought  likewife  to  wafli  their  hands,  and, 
if  pofllble,  to  change  their  clothes,  before  they  go  into 


company.  ^ ^ • 

I wifhed  ftrongly  tocharaderife  thisdifeafe  bycallingit 
the  feJHlential  fever  of  Europ.  It  is  certain  that  in  our 
ifland  nothing  approaches  fo  near  the  plague  as  the  pu- 
trid or  fpotted  fever.  I have  often  marked  its  ravages 
in  the  narrow  lanes  of  London,  but  ftill  more  frequently 
in  fome  of  the  unclean  and  fhamefully  negleded  feats  of 
putrefadion  in  the  environs.  I have  feen  it  in  its  moft 
horrid  form  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  particularly  in  the 
King’s  Bench  prifon  j and  am  afraid  the  day  will  come, 
when  the  real  peftilence  will  be  generated  in  that  quarter. 

Four  hundred  thoufand  people  living  in  a marfh,  where 
there  is  not  the  leaft  fall  or  defeent  to  carry  off  the  per- 
petually  accumulating  filth,  muft  in  time  produce  lomc 
dreadful  putrid  diforder.  Howjuftly  may  one  apply  to 
the  atmofphere  of  fuch  a place  the  words  of  the  medical 
coet  and  fay,  that  it  is  not  air  the  inhabitants  breathe, 
hut  volatile  corruption  ! Yet  that  marfli,  by  means  of 
fluices  or  proper  drains,  might  be  rendered  as  healthy  a 
place  of  rcfidcnce  as  any  in  London,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  moft  wholcfome  city  of  its  fize  in  the  world.  I fhud- 
der  at  the  idea  that  the  ftagnant  mafs  of  fo  much  conta- 
gion fhould  be  viewed  with  indifference,  and 
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Reps  are  likely  to  be  taken  to  avert  the  danger,  till  a 
terrible  fweep  of  mortality  fliall  fpread  alarm  through  the 
whole  kingdom. 

To  fhew  how  nearly  our  putrid  fevers  refemble  the 
plague,  I fliall  give  a fliort  fketch  of  one  chat  I attended 
fome  years  ago  at  Kentifli  Town.  A young  lady,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  come  from  the  Weft 
Indies  for  her  education,  was  feized  with  the  commoni 
fymptomsof  a nervous  fever;  but  this  continuing  a very 
unulual  length  of  time,  putrefadlon  began  to  fliew  it- 
felf,  and  boils  and  impofthumes  burfl  forth,  and  pene- 
trated fo  deeply  as  to  lay  the  bones  bare,  to  an  amazing 
extent,  on  the  back,  hips,  and  various  parts  of  the  body  j 
nor  were  thefe  healed  without  much  time  and  trouble. 

By  the  ufe  of  wine,  bark,  and  other  cardiac  and  antl- 
feptic  medicines,  a perfedl  cure  was  at  length  efFedled  ; 
and  w'hat  may  be  particularly  deferving  of  notice,  the 
young  lady,  at  one  period,  had  no  fuftenance  for  feveral 
days,  but  what  fhe  received  from  lipping  a little 
brandy.  The  nature  of  a fupplementary  remark  will 
not  permit  me  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  this  cafe, 
however  curious  ; but  I muft  not  omit  mentioning  one 
circumftance  more,  which  was,  that  the  nurfe,  for  reafons 
belt  known  to  herfeif,  yet  eafily  gueffed  at,  went  often  to 
the  lady  under  whofe  care  my  patient  was,  and  com- 
plained that  fhe  never  faw  fuch  z.  for  he  would 

not  let  her  poor  young  lady  die. 


CHAP.  XXL 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

^HIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puftules 
or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  Rein,  refernbling,  in 
fhape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The  puftules  are 
cither  red  or  white,  and  fometimes  both  are  mixed  to- 
gether. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puflules  ; 
but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where  the  fweat  is 
moft  abundant,  as  on  tne  bread,  the  back,  &c.  A 

^ ^ gentle 
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gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the  fkin,  greatly  pro- 
motes the  eruption  ; but  when  the  fkin  is  dry,  the  erup- 
tion is  both  more  painful  and  dangerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe  ; but  it  is  much 
ofcener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady,  as  the 
fmall-pox,  meafles,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever,  &c. 
In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the  effedt  of  too  hot  a 
regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The  young 
and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe  in  the 
vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more  inci- 
dent to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate  and 
the  indolent,  who,  neglecting  exercife,  keep  continually 
Avithin  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet.  Such 
females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized  with  this  difeafe 
in  childbed,  and  often  lofe  their  lives  by  it. 

CAUSES.— The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes  occa- 
fioned  by  violent  paflions  or  affeCIions  of  the  mind;  as 
exceflive  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  excefTive  watching,  great  evj^- 
CLiations,  a weak  watery  diet,  rainy  feafons,  eating  too 
freely  of  cold,  crude,  unripe  fruits,  as  plums,  cherries, 
cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  Impure  waters,  or  provifions 
which  have  been  fpoiled  by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping, 
&c.  may  likewife  caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  mayalfo 
be  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacua- 
tion, as  iffues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles  in  men, 
or  the  menftrual  flux  in  women,  &c.  ^ 

This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fometimes  the  efteCt 
of  great  coflivenefs  during  pregnancy ; it  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  their  exceflive  ufe  of  green  trafh,  and 
other  unwholefome  things,  in  which  pregnant  women 
are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its  moft  general  caufe  is  in- 
dolencc.  Such  women  as  lead  a fedentary  life,  efpecially 
during  pregnancy,  and  at  the  fime  time  live  grolsly, 
L hardly  efcape  this  difpafe  in  childbed. 

Droves  extremely  fatal  to  women  of  fafliion,  and  likewife 
to  thofe  women  in  manufaduring  towns,  who,  in  order 
to  aflift  their  hulbands,  fit  clofe  within  doors  for  almolt 
the  whole  of  their  time.  But  among  women  who  arc 
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aftlve  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and  take 
fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is  very  little 
known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a primary  difeafe, 

it  makes  its  attack,  like  mofl:  other  eruptive  fevers,  with 
a flight  fhivering,  which  is  fucceeded  by  heat,  lofs  of 
flrength,  faintiflinefs,  fighing,  a low  quick  pulfe,  difficul- 
ty of  breathing,  with  great  anxiety  and  oppreffion  of  the 
breafl.  The  patient  is  reftlefs,  and  fometimes  delirious 
the  tongue  appears  white,  and  the  hands  fliake,  with  often 
a burning  heat  in  the  palms ; and  in  childbed-women  the 
milk  generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  difeharges  ftop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  under 
the  fldn,  after  which  innumerabk;  fmall  puflules  of  a red 
or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon  this  the  fymp- 
toms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  full  and 
foft,  the  fkin  grows  moifter,  and  the  fweat,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  begins  to  have  a peculiar  foetid  fmell ; the 
great  load  on  the  breafl:,  and  oppreffion  of  the  fpirits, 
generally  go  off,  and  the  cuftomary  evacuations  gradu- 
ally return.  About  the  flxth  or  feventh  day  from  the 
eruption,  the  puftules  begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which 
occafions  a very  difagreeable  itching  in  the  flein. 

It  is  impoffiblc  to  afeertain  the  exa6l  time  when  the 
puftules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally 
come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  eruption 
is  critical;  but,  when  fymptomatical,  they  may  appear 
at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  vanilh  by  turns. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  danger;  but  when 
they  go  in  all  of  a fudden,  and  do  not  appear  again,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed-women  the  puftules  are  commonly  at  firfl: 
filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yellowifli. 
Sometimes  they  arc  interfperfed  with  puftules  of  a red 
colour.  When  thefe  only  appear,  the  difeafe  goes  by  the 
name  of  a ra^i, 

^ REGIMEN.' — —In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  whatever 
kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden  difappeanng 
of  the  puftules,  and  toprodiote  their  maturation.  For  this 
purpolc,  the  patient  muft  be  kept  in  fiich  a temperature, 
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neither  to  pufh  out  the«eruption  too  faft-,  nor  to  caufe  it 
to  retreat  prematurely.  The  diet  and  drink  ought  there* 
fore  to  be  in  a moderate  degree  nourifhing  and  cordial  ; 
but  neither  ftrong  nor  heating.  The  patient’s  chamber 
ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold  ; and  he  fbould 
not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above  all,  the 
mind  is  to  be  kept  eafy  and  cheerful.  Nothing  fo  certainly 
makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or  the  apprehenfion  of 
danger. 

The  food  muft  be  weak  chicken  broth,  with  bread, 
f>anado,  fago,  or  groat-gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which  may 
be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the  patient’s 
ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait  and  a little 
fugar.  Good  apples,  roafted  or  boiled,  with  other  ripe 
fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature,  may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  ftatc  of  the  patient’s 
ftrcngth  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high,  the  drink 
ought  to  be  weak  ; as  water-gruel,  balm-tea,  or  the  de- 
co(5tion  mentioned  below  *. 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  eruption 
does  not  rife  fufficiently,  his  drink  muft  be  a little  more 
, generous  ; as  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus,  fharpened  with 
the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and  made  ftronger  or 
weaker  as  circumftances  may  require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient^s  ftrength  muft 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with  acids  ; 
and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefccnce  be  great,  the  Peruvian 
bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  If  the  head  be  much 
affected,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  emollient 
elvfters  t 

MEDI- 


* Take  two  ounces  of  the^  ftavings  of  hartftorn,  and  the  fume 
quuntity  of  farfapariJla,  boil  them  in  two  Englilh  quarts  of  \\atei. 
To  the  drained  decoftiou  add  a little  white  fugar,  and  let  the  pa- 
tient take  it  for  his  ordinary  di'ink. 

-]•  In  the  Commercium  LUerarium  for  the  year  I735»  v;e  have  the 
hiftory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Stralburgh 
in  the  months  of  Novemberj  December,  and  January ; from 
which  we  learn  the  necelfity  of  a temperate  reeimen  in  this  ma- 
laily,  and  likev/ifo  that  phyficians  are  not  always^  the  nrlt  who 
tlifeover  the  proper  treatraant  ot  difeafes.  “ Ibis  fever  made 
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MEDICINE.^ — the  food  and  drink  be  properly 
regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medicine  in 
thfs  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption,  however,  not  rife,  or‘ 
the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  neceffary  to  fupport 
the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to  apply  bliftering 
plafters.  The  moft  proper  cordial  in  this  cafe  is  good 
wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the  patient’s  food  or 
drink  ; and  if  there  be  figns  of  putrefcence,  the  bark 
and  acids  may  be  mixed  with  wine,  as  dire(H:ed  in  the 
putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  bliflering  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  this  difeafe  ; and  where  nature  flags,  and  the  eruption 
comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  keep  up  a ftimu- 
lus,  by  a continual  fuccefTion  of  fmall  bliftering  plafters  j 
but  we  would  not  recommend  above  one  at  a time.  If, 
however,  the  pulfe  Ihould  fink  remarkably,  the  puf- 
tules  ftrike  in,  and  the  head  be  affedted,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  apply  feveral  bliftering  plafters  to  the  moft 
fenfible  parts,  as  the  in  fide  of  the  legs,  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  fcldom  neceflfary  in  this  difeafe,  and  fome- 
times  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  and 
deprelTes  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never  to  be  at- 
tempted unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician.  We  men- 
tion this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  treat  this  dif- 
eafe in  childbed-women  by  plentiful  bleeding,  and  other 
evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly  inflammatory.  But 
this  pradlice  is  generally  very  unfafe.  Patients  in  this 


terrible  havock  even  among  men  of  robiift  conftitutions,  and  all 
medicine  proved  in  vain.  They  were  feized  in  an  inftant  with 
fliiverlng,  yawning,  llretching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  I'ucceeded 
by  a moh  intenfe  heat;  at  the  fame  time  there  was  a great  lofs 
of  flrength  and  appetite.  On  the  feventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary 
eruptions  appeared,  or  fpots  like  flea-bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a 
delirium,  relUeffnefs,  and  tofling  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal. 
While  matters  were  in  this  unhappy  fituatioii,  a midwife,  of  her 
own  accord,  gave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  of  the  dil'eale,  a clyiler 
of  rain  water  and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary  drink  a 
quart  of  fpring-water,  half  a pint  of  generous  wine,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  flx  ounces  of  the  whitefl  lugar,  gently  boiled  till  a Icum 
arofe,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs  ; for  the  belly  was  foon  loofened, 
the  grievous  fymptoms  vanilhed,  and  the  patient  was  reftored  to 
his  lenfes,  and  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  death.”  This  pradllce 
was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  effeds. 
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fituation  bear  evacuations  very  ill.  And,  indeed,  the 
difeafe  feems  often  to  be  more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  childbed- 
women  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fudden,  and  have  recourfc  to  a 
very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacuations.  We  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporting  the  patient’s  fpirirs, 
and  promoting  the  natural  evacuations,  is  here  much 
fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  ones,  as  thefe,  by 
finking  the  fpirits,  feldom  fail  to  increafe  the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow,  we 
would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  taken  in  fubflance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or  water,  as  the 
patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes,  re- 
quires gentle  purging,  which  fhould  not  be  negledled,  as 
foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength 
will  permit. 

To  prevent  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficient  exer- 
cife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceflary.  Pregnant 
women  fliould  guard  againft  coftivenefs,  and  take  daily  as 
much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoiding  all  green  trafhy 
fruits,  and  other  unwholefome  things ; and,  when  in 
childbed,  they  ought  ftridly  to  obferve  a cool  regimen. 

There  is  not  any  fever,  in  which  the  fymptoms  ought 
to  be  more  carefully  watched  than  in  this.  The  changes 
are  frequent  and  rapid,  and  the  fever  itfelf  often  aflTumes 
a quite  different  chara<ffer.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmofl: 
importance  upon  fuch  occafions  to  change  the  regimen 
and  medicines,  and  adapt  them  to  the  new  fymptoms. 
Death  would  often  be  the  confequence  of  inattention  or 
negled  in  thefe  cafes  ; and  perhaps  a ftronger  proof  can- 
not be  given  of  what  I have  already  pointed  out,  but 
cannot  too  often  inculcate,  the  extreme  folly  of  ufing  or 
recommending  any  general  fever-medicine,  when  even 
the  fame  fever  may  require,  at  different  periods,  very 
different  modes  of  treatment.  Really,  it  is  not  lefs  ridi- 
culous to  preferibe  one  medicine  for  all  fevers,  than  for 
all  difeafes.  The  quackery  in  the  firfl;  inftance  may  ap  • 
pear  to  the  ignorant  and  thoughtlefs  more  plauQble  ■,  but 
it  is  on  that  account  more  dangerous. 
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OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 


HIS  fever  takes  Its  name  from  a remiffion  of  the 


fymptomSj  which  happens  fomecimes  fooner,  and 
fometimes  later,  but  generally  before  the  eighth  day. 
The  reiniffidin  is  commonly  preceded  by  a gentle  fweat, 
after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly  relieved,  but  in  a 
few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefe  remiffions  return  at 
very  irregular  periods,  and  are  fometimes  of  longer, 
fometimes  of  fliorter  duration  : the  nearer,  however,  that 
the  fever  approaches  to  a regular  intermittent,  the  danger 
is  the  lefs. 

Causes. Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 

marfliy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnating 
water  j but  they  prove  moft  fatal  in  places  where  great 
heat  and  moifture  are  combined,  as  in  fome  parts  of 
Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  &c. 
where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of  a putrid  kind,  and 
prove  very  fatal.  They  are  moll:  frequent  in  clofe  calm 
weather,  efpecially  after  rainy  feafons,  great  inundations, 
or  the  like.  No  age,  fex,  or  conflitution  is  exempted 
from  the  attack  of  this  fever;  but  it  chiefly  feizes  per- 
fons  of  a relaxed  habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations, 
breathe  an  impure  flagnating  air,  take  little  exercife,  and 
ufe  unwholefome  diet. 

SYMPTOMS. The  firft  fymptoms  of  this  fever, 

are  generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and  giddinefs  in 
the  head,  with  alternate  fits  'of  heat  and  cold.  Some- 
times the  patient  is  afleded  with  a delii  ium  at  the  very 
firft  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and  fometimes  a fwelling, 
about  the;  region  of  the  ftomach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the 
eyes  and  flein  frequently  appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is 
often  afflided  with  bilious  vomitings.  The  pulfe  is 
fometimes  a little  hard,  but  feldom  full,  and  the  blood, 
when  let,  rarely  (hews  any  figns  of  inflammation.  Some 
patients  are  exceedingly  coftive,  and  others  are  afllided 
with  a very  troublefomc  loofenefs. 
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It  IS  impoflible  to  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of  this 
difcafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  firuation,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient.  They 
may  likewlfe  be  greatly  changed  by  the  method  of  treat, 
ment,  and  by  many  other  circumftances  too  tedious  to 
mention.  Sometimes  the  bilious  fymptoms  predominate, 
fometimes  the  nervous,  and  at  other  times  the  putrid. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a fucceffion  of  each  of 
thefe,  or  even  a complication  of  them  at  tb.e  fame  time, 
in  the  fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  mufl:  be  adapted  to 

the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any  figns  of 
inflammation,  the  diet  mufl  be  {lender,  and  the  drink 
weak  and  dilating.  But  when  nervous  or  putrid  fympr 
toms  prevail,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fupport  the  patient 
with  food  and  liquors  of  a more  genero'us  nature,  fuch  as 
are  recommended  in  the  immediately  preceding  fevers. 
We  mufl',  however,  be  very  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  things 
of  a heating  quality,  as  this  fever  is  frequently  changed 
into  a continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medi- 


cines. 


Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if  poffible, 
Ihould  be  large  and  frequently  ventilated  by  letting  in 
frelh  air  at  the  doors  and  windows.  It  ought  likewife 
to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lerpon,  or  the  like. 
His  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c.  • fhculd  be  frequently 
changed,  and  all  his  excrements  immediately  removed^ 
Though  thefe  things  have  been  recommended  before, 
we  think  it  ncceifary  to  repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of 
more  importance  to  the  fick  than  pradtitioners  are  apt  to 
imagine 

MEDI- 


* The  ingenious  Dr.  Lind,  of  Windfor,  in  his  .inaugural  differ- 
tatlon  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has  the  fol- 
lowing obfervation : “ Indufia,  lodices,  ac  ftragula,  Ijcpms  lunt 
mutanda,  ac  aeri  exponenda  ; faeces  fordefque  quam  pnmum  re- 
movendjc,  oportet  etwm  utloca  quibus  aegri  decumbent  fint  lalubna 
et  aceto  conl'perfa  ; denique  ut  tegris  cura  quanta  maxima  prolpi- 
ciatur.  Conpertum  ego  habeo,  medicum  hxc  fedula  obfervantem, 
quique  ea  exequi  poteh,  multo  ^K^gis  aegris  profuturum,  qu^m  me- 
dicum  peritiorem  hifee  commodis,  delUtutura.’^ 
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medicine. In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we 

muft  endeavour  to  bring,  it  to  a regular  intermiffion.  This 
intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if  there  be  any 
figns  of  inflammation ; but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe, 
bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be  attempted,  as  it  will; 
weaken  the  patient  and  prolong  the  difeafe.  A vomit, 
however,  will  feldom  be  improper,  and  is  generally  of 
great  fervice.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well ; but,  where  it  can  be 
obtained,  we  would  rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  of 
tartar  emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to 
be  made  into  a draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  This 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if  the 
ficknefsor  naufea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyflers  or 
gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and  manna, 
fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  eleftuaryi  cream  of  tartar,  tama- 
rinds, ftewed  prunes,  or  the  like  j but  all  Itrong  or  draftic 
purgatives  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

By  this  coLirfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  generally  be 
brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  diftindl  intermifTion,  in 
which  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  adminiftered,  and 
it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfeft  the  cure.  Itisneedlefs  here 
to  repeat  the  methods  of  giving  the  bark,  as  we  have  al- 
ready had  occafion  frequently  to  mention  them. 

The  moft  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe  a 
wholefome  or  nourifhing  diets  to  pg,y  the  moft  ferupu- 
ious  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  the  body  warm,  to 
take  fufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  countries  to  avoid 
damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening  dews,  and  the  like. 
In  countries  where  it  is  cndemical,  the  beft  preyentive 
rnedicine  which  we  can  recommend  is  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which  may  either  be  chewed,  or  infufed  in  brandy  or 


The  patient’s  Ihirt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  frequently 
to  be  changed,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excrements  im- 
mediately removed ; the  bed-chamber  Ihould  be  well-ventilated, 
and  frequently  fprinkled  with  vinegar  ; in  Ihort,  every  attention 
(hould  be  paid  to  the  patient.  I can  affirm,  that  a phyfician  who 
puts  thefe  in  practice  will  much  oftener  fucceed,  than  one  who 
?s  even  more  fkilful,  but  has  not  opportunity  of  ufinsr  thefe 
means.” 

• wine. 
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wine,  &c.  Some  recommend  fmoking  tobacco  as  very 
beneficial  in  marfhy  countries,  both  for  prevention  of 
this  and  intermitting  fevers. 

As  diforders  of  this  kind  are  more  to  be  dreaded  in  a 
camp  than  the  approach  of  any  enemy,  it  is  the  duty  of 
fuperior  officers  very  earneftly^  to  concur  with  their  me- 
dical attendants  in  enforcing  the  proper  means  of  pre- 
vention. The  fpirit  of  our  foldiers  betrays  them  into  a 
contempt  of  difeafe,  as  well  as  of  danger  ; and  they  are 
too  apt  to  forget,  that  no  hardihood  can  of  itfelf  refift  the 
warm,  fickly  moiilure  of  autumn,  and  the  damp  air  of 
the  night,  to  which  they  are  often  unavoidably  expofed. 
Thofc  brave,  but  thoughtlefs  men  fhould,  therefore,  be 
obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  fimple  prefervatives 
from  fevers  above  pointed  our.  I have  too  high  an  opi- 
nion of  the  talents  of  many  eminent  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons  now  in  the  army,  to  think  any  farther  remarks  on 
this  fubjedl  necefiary.  1 am  perfuaded  that  a hint  will 
be  fufficient  to  call  forth  the  fulleft  exercife  of  their  flcill, 
their  humanity,  and  their  zeal  alfo  for  the  honour  and 
fecurity  of  their  country,  in  faving  the  lives,  and  pro- 
moting the  health  and  vigour  of  its  gallant  defenders. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 

'T^HIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from  Arabia,  Is 
now  become  fo  general,  that  very  few  efcape  it  at 
one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a mod  contagious 
malady  ; and  has  for  many  years  proved  the  feourge  of 
Europe. 

The  fmall-pox  generally  appear  towards  the  fpring. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  lummer,  lefs  fo  in  autumn, 
and  lead  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are  mod  liable  to 
this  dilcafe  ■,  and  ihofe  whole  food  is  unwholefome,  who 
want  proper  exercife,  and  abound  with  grofs  humours, 
run  the  greated  hazard  from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  didinguifhtd  into  the  didindt  and  con- 
fluent kind  ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  attended  with 
14  ' danger. 
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danger.  There  are  likewlfe  other  diftin^lions  of  the 
fmal'-pnx;  as  the  chryftalline,  the  bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  fma^i-pox  is  commonly  caught 

bv  infcdfion.  Since  the  difeafe  was  firft  B'rought  into 
Europe,  the  infe6lion  has  never  been  wholly  extinguifhed, 
nor  have  any  proper  methods,  as  far  as  I know, 
been  taken  for  that  purpofe  ; fo  that  now  it. has  be- 
come in  a manner  conftitutional.  Children  who  have 
over-heated  themfelves  by  running,  wrefling,  &c.  or 
adults  after  a debauch,  are  moft  apt  to  be  feized  with 
the  fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

known,  that  a minute  defcription  of  it  is  unneceiTary. 
Children  commonly  look  a little  dull,  feem  liftlefs  and 
drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the  more  violent  fymp- 
toms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They  are  likewile  more 
inclined  to  drink  than  ufual,  have  little  appetite  for 
folid  food,  complain  of  wearinefs,  and  upon  taking  exer- 
cife,  are  apt  tofweat.  Thefe  fymptomsare  fucceeded  bv 
flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of 
the  eruption  approaches,  become  more  violent,  and  arc 
accompanied  with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting 
&c.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great  heat  of  the  ficin, 
and  reftleflhefs.  When  the  patient  drops  afleep,  he  wakes 
in  a kind  of  horror,  withafudden  dart,  which  is  a very 
common  fymptom  of  the  approaching  eruptions  as  are 
alfo  convulfion-fics  in  very  yor.ng  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of  fick- 
ening,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear;  fpme- 
times,  indeed,  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no  favour- 
able fymptom.  At  firft  they  very  nearly  refemble  flea- 
bites,  and  are  foonefl;  difeovered  on  the  face,  arms,  and 
bread. 

The  mod  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the  puf- 
tulcs  appear.  In  a mild  didinft  kind  of  fmall-pox  the 
pudulcs  fcldom  appear  before  the  fourth  day  from  the 
time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally  keep  coming  ouc 
gradually  for  feveral  days  after.  Pudules  which  arc  dif- 
timd,.  with  a florid  red  bafis,  and  which  fill  with  thick 

purulent 
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purulent  matter,  firft  of  a whitiHi,  and  afterwards  of  a 
yellowilh  colour,  are  the  beft. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  puftules  is  an  unfa- 
vourable fympTom  ; as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and  flat, 
with  black  l^pecks  in  the  middle,  Puftules  which 
contain  a thin  watery  ichor  arc  very  bad.  A great 
number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended  with 
danger.  It  is  likewife  a bad  fign  when  they  run  into 
one  another.  . 

It  is  a mofl:  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechi^j 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots  are  interfperfed  among 
the  puftules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a putrid  diflTolution 
of  the  blood,  and  fhew  the  danger  to  be  very  great. 
Bloody  ftools  or  urine,  with  a fwelled  belly,  are  bad 
fymptoms  ; as  is  alfo  a continual  ftrangury.  Pale  urine 
and  a violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are 
figns  of  an  approaching  delirium  or  of  convulfion-fitSi 
When  the  face  does  not  fwell,  or  falls  before  the  pox 
come  to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable.  If  the  face 
begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell,  the  pa- 
tient generally  does  well  but  when  thefe  do  not  fucceed 
each  other,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  danger. 
When  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a brown  cruft,  it  is  an 
unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold  (hivering  fits  coming  on 
at  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  are  likewife  unfavourable. 
Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a bad  fignj  but  fome- 
times  it  is  occafioned  by  worms,  or  a difordered  fto- 
mach. 

REGIMEN. When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the 

fmall- pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed,  and 
often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great  danger  of 
^he  patient’s  life.  I have  known  children,  to  appeafe 
the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled,  blifte^ed,  and  purged, 
during  the  fever  which  preceded  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  Nature  was  not  only 
difturbed  in  her  operation,  but  rendered  unable  to  fup- 
port  the  puftulcs  after  they  were  out  j fo  that  the  pa- 
tient, exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  under  the 
difeafe. 


When 
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When  con%'nlfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful  alarm. 
Immediately  fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if  this  were  a 
primary  difeafej  whereas  it  is  only  a fymptom,  and  far 
from  being  an  unfavourable  one,  of  the  approaching 
eruption.  As  the  fits  generally  go  off  before  the  adlual 
appearance  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  me- 
dicine, which  by  this  means  acquires  a reputation  with- 
out any  merit 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  neceffary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  eafy, 
allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak  diluting  li- 
quors ; as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear  whey,  gruels, 
&c.  He  fhould  not  be  confined  to  bed,  but  fliould  fit 
up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and  fhould  have  his  feet  and 
legs  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water.  His  food 
ought  to  be  very  light ; and  he  liiould  be  as  little  dif- 
turbed  with  company  as  poffible. 

Much  mifehief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes  the  fever, 
and  pufhes  out  the  puftules  prematurely.  This  has 
numberlefs  ill  effedfs.  It  not  only  increafes  the  number 
of  puftules,  but  likewife  tends  to  make  them  run  into 
one  another ; and  when  they  have  been  piilhed  out  with 
too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in  before  they 
come  to  maturity, 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fimall-pox 
be  gin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender  charge 
with  cordials,  laffron,  and  marigold-teas,  wine,  punch, 
and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe  are  given  with  a view, 
as  they  term  ir,  to  throw  out  the  eruption  from  the,  heart. 
This,  like  raoft  other  popular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of 
a very  juft  obfervation,  that  when  there  is  a moijiure  on 

* Convulfion-fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  efFefts 
are  often  falutary.  They  feem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  ufc 
of  by  Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of  a fever.  I have  always 
obferved  a fever  abated,  and  fometimes  quite  removed,  after  one 
or  more  convulfioii-fits.  This  readily  accounts  for  convulfions 
being  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  fever  which  precedes  the  erup- 
tion of  the  fmall-pox,  as  every  thing  that  mitigates  this  fever  lef- 
fens  the  eruption. 
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thejkin,  the  pox  rife  better,  and  the  patient  is  eafer,  than 
njohen  it  continues  dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon 
for  forcing  the  patient  into  a fweat.  Sweating  never 
relieves  unlefs  where  it  comes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  the 
effedl  of  drinking  weak  diluting  liquors.  The  patient 
ought  to  have  no  more  covering  in  bed  than  is  neceflary 
to  prevent  his  catching  cold,  and  fhould  be  frequently 
taken  up,  to  keep  him  cool,  and  prevent  too  great  a 
flux  of  blood  towards  the  head. 

Children  are  often  fo  peevifh,  that  they  will  not  lie 
a-bed  without  a nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  Indulging 
them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  has  many  bad 
cfFedls  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  the  child.  Even  the 
natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to  augment  the  fe- 
ver of  the  child  ; but  if  flic  too  proves  feverilh,  which 
is  often  the  cafe,  the  danger  muft  be  increafed 

Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fma!l-pox  in  the 
fame  bed,  has  many  ill  confequences.  They  ought,  if 
poflible  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber,  as  the  perfpira- 
tion,  the  heat,  fmell,  &c.  all  tend  to  augment  the 
fever,  and  to  heighten  the  difeafe.  It  is  common 
among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or  three  children  lying  in  the 
fame  bed,  with  fuch  a load  of  puftules  that  even  their 
Ikins  fticic  together.  One  can  hardly  view  a feene  of  this 
kind  without  being  fickened  by  the  fight  j but  how  muft 
the  effluvia  affect  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom 
perifli  by  this  ufage  -{■. 

. A very 


* I have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  the  fmall-pox  before,  fo  in- 
fefled  by  lying  conftantly  a-bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of 
fmall-pox,  that  Ihe  had  not  only  a great  number  of  puftules 
which  broke  out  all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a malignant 
fever  which  terminated  in  a number  of  impofthumes  or  boils, 
and  from  which  Ihe  narrowly  efcaped  \yith  her  life.  We  mention 
this  to  put  others  upon  their  guard  againlt  the  danger  of  this  vuu- 


lent  infedlion.  , • ,,  , , ' ' . , , 

+ This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  work- 
houfes,  &c.  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmall- 
pox  at  the  fame  time.  I have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped 
up  in  one  apartment,  all  the  while  they  had  this  cl.feale,  without  - 
any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frefli  air.  No  one  can 
be  at  a lofs  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  condudl.  It  ought  to 
be  a rule  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the  fmall.pox,  but  likevvife  tor 
other  difeafes,  that  no  patient  fliould  be  within  fight  or  heann^o 
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A very  dirty  cuftom  prevails  among  the  lower  clafs 
of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  frnall-pox  to  keep 
on  the  fame  linen,  during  the  whole  period  of  that  loath- 
fome  difcafc.  This  is  done  left  they  a-iould  catch  cold  ; 
but  it  has  many  ill  confequences.  The  linen  becomes 
hard  by  the  moifture  which  it  abforbs,  and  frets  the 
tender  fkin.  It  likewilc  occafions  a bad  fmell,  which 
is  very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient  and  thofe  about 
him  ; beftdes,  the  filth  and  fordes  which  adhere  to  the  li- 
nen being  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  body, 
greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

A patient  (hould  not  be  fuffered  to  be  dirty  in  an 
internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cutaneous 
diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  naftinefs  alone,  and  arc 
always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the  patient’s  linen  to  be 
changed  every  day,  it  would  greatly  refrefh  him.  Care 
indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the  linen  be  thoroughly  dry. 
It  ought  likewife  to  be  put  on  when  the  patient 
is  moft  cool. 

So  ftrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country,  not- 
withftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  the  hot  regi- 
men in  the  fmall-pox,  that  numbers  ftill  fall  a facri- 
fice  to  that  error.  I have  feen  poor  women  travelling 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their  children 
along  with  them  in  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  frequently 
obferved  others  begging  by  the  way- fide,  with  infants  in 
their  arms  covered  with  the  puftules ; yet  I could  never 
learn  that  one  of  thefe  children  died  by  this  fort  of  treat- 
ment. This  is  certainly  a fufficienc  proof  of  the  fafety, 
at  Icaft,  of  expofing  patients  in  the  frnall-pox  to  the  open 
air.  There  can  be  no  reafon,  however,  for  expofing  them 
to  public  view.  It  is  now  very  common  in  the  environs 
of  great  towns  to  meet  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  on  the 
public  walks.  This  praftice,  however  well  it  may  fuic 
the  purpofes  of  boafting  inoculators,  is  dangerous  to  the 


another.  This  is  a matter  to  which  too  little  regard  is  paid. 
In  moll  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  the  lick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead, 
arc  often  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  apartment. 

E citizens^. 
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citizens,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  found 
policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light,  and 
of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with 
equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples  roafted 
or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a little  fugar  or 
fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water,  clear 
fweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &c.  After  the 
pox  are  full,  butrer-milk,  being  of  an  opening  and 
cleanfing  nature,  is  a very  proper  drink. 

MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally  divided 

into  four  different  periods,  v/z.  the  fever  which  pre- 
cedes the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf,  the  luppura- 
tion  or  maturation  of  the  puftules,  and  the  lecondary 
fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more  is  ne- 
Ceffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink  diluting  li- 
quors, and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in  warm  water. 
Though  this  be  generally  the  fafeft  courfe  that  can  be 
taken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of  a (Irong  conftitution 
and  plethoric  habit  fometimes  require  bleeding.  When 
a full  pulfe,  a dry  flcin,  and  other  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation, render  this  operation  ncccflary,  it  ought  to^  be 
performed  j but  unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is 
fafer  to  let  it  alone  j if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient 
clyfters  may  be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit,  weak 
camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  water'may  be  drank,  in  order 
to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  At  the  beginning  of  a fever. 
Nature  <^enerally  attempts  a difeharge,  cither  upwards 
or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gentle  means, 
would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  difeale. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent  too 
great  an  eruption  ; yet,  after  the  puftules  have  made  their 
appearance,  our  bufinefa  is  to  promote  the  fuppuration, 
bv  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and,  if  Nature  leems  to 
to  flag,  Jay  generous  cordials.  When  a low 
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pulfe,  faintilhnefs,  and  great  lofs  of  ftrength,  render  cor- 
dials neceflary,  we  would  recommend  good  wine,  whicfi 
may  be  made  into  negus,  with  an  equal  quantity  oi 
water,  and  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  ot 
currants,  or  the  like.  Wine-whey,  fharpened  as  above, 
is  likewife  a proper  drink  in  this  cafe  ; great  care,  how- 
ever, muft  be  taken  not  to  overheat  the  patient  bv  any 
of  thefe  things.  This,  inftead  of  promoting,  would  re- 
tard the  eruption. 

The  rifins;  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented  by  the 
violence  of  the  fever;  in  this  cafe  the  cool  regimen  is 
ftricUy  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s  chamber  muft 
not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought  likewife  frequently 
to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  lightly  covered  with 
clothes  while  in  it. 

ExcelTive  reftleflTnefs  often  prevents  the  rifing  and  filling 
of  the  fmall-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle  opiates  are 
neceffary.  Thefe,  however,oughtalways  to  beadminiltered 
with  a fparing  hand.  To  an  infant,  a tea-lpoonful  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  every  five  or  fix  hours  till 
it  has  the  defired  efFcft,  An  adult  will  require  a table- 
fpoonful  in  order  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a ftrangury,  or  fup- 
prefiion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the  fmall-pox, 
he  fhould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed,  and,  if  he  be 
able,  fhould  v.^alk  acrofs  the  room  with  his  feet  bare. 
When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be  frequently  fet  on 
his  knees  in  bed,  and  fhould  endeavour  to  pafs  his  urine 
as  often  as  he  can.  When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre- may  be  occafionall.y 
mixed  with  his  drinks  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves 
the  patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox,  than  a 
plentiful  difeharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  chapped, 
it  ought  frequently  to  be  wafhed,  and  the  throat  gargled 
with  water  and  honey,  lharpened  with  a little  vinegar  or 
currant  jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without  a llool.  T nis 
not  only  tends  to  heat  and  infiame  the  blood,  but  the 
fedees,  by  lodging  fo  long  in  the  body,  become  acrid,  and 
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eves*  putrid  ; from  whence  bad  confequences  muft  en- 
tire. It  win  therefore  be  proper,  when  the  body  is 
bound,  to  throw  in  an  emoiiient  clyiher  every  fecond  or 
third  day,  through  the  whole  courleof  the  difeafe.  This 
will  Greatly  cool  and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  petechitE,  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots  appear 
among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  muft  immedi- 
ately be  adminiftered  in  as  large  dofes  at  the  patient’s 
ftomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two  drachms  of  the 
bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces  of  com- 
mon water,  one  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and 
two  ounces  of  the  fymp  of  orange  or  lemon.  This  may 
be  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  given  every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an 
adult  in  the  fame  form,  he  may  take  at  leaft  three  or  four 
ff)ocnfuls  every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  but  muft  be  adminiftered  as  frequently  as  the 
llomach  can  bear  it ; in  which  cafe  it  will  often  produce 
very  happy  cffedls.  I have  frequently  fecn  the  petcchite 
difappear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which  had  a very  threaten- 
ing afpe<ft,  rife  and  fill  with  laudable  matter,  by  the  ufe 
of  the  bark  and  acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe  to  be 
generous,  as  wine  or  ftrong  negus  acidulated  with  fpirits 
of  vitriol,  vinegar,  thcjuice  of  lemon,  jelly  of  currants,  or 
fuch  like.  His  food  muft  confift  of  apples,  roafted  or 
boiled,  preferved  cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits  of  an 
acid  nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  ncceflary  when  the 
petcchitE  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  likewife  in  the 
lymphatic  or  cryftalline  fmall-pox,  where  the  matter  is 
thin,  and  not  duly  prepared.  The  Peruvian  bark  feems 
to  poflefs  a fingular  power  of  alTifting  Nature  in  prepar- 
ing laudable  pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter  ; confe- 
quently  it  muft  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and  other  dif- 
eafes,  where  the  crifis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  I have 
often  oblerved  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and  the 
matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  tranfparent, 
and  where  at  firft  they  had  the  appearance  of  running 
into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark,  acidulated  as 

above. 
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abovf,  changed  the  coToar  ant?  coniiderece  &f  the  matter^ 
and  produced  the  mod  happy  effedl’?. 

When  the  emption  fubhdes  fixitfenly,  otj^  as  the  good 
women  term  it>  wften  the  fmalLpox  Jfr^ke  tn/y  before  thfcy 
have  arrived  at  naamrity,  the  danger  is  very  great.  In 
this  cafe  hliftering-ptafters  t7>n(f:  be  rmmedtstefy  appPied 
to  the  wrifts  and  andesj  arid  the  patient^s  fpiVitsfoppoEted 
with  cordiafs. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprifing  efFec?  in  rar5ng 
the  pnhnles  after  they  have  fobhded ; bot  it  requires 
fkiil  to  knew  when  this  is  proper^  or  to  whar  lerigch  the 
patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  caraplafim,  however^  may  be 
applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as  they  tend  to  promote 
the  fwellmg  of  thefe  parts,  and  by  that  means  to  draw 
thehtimoors  towards  the  extremitres. 

The  mod  dangemirs  period  of  this  difeale  is  what  sre 
cali  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comeson  when 
the  fmall-  pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the  face  j and 
moil  of  rhofe  who  die  of  the  fmall-pox  are  carried  off  by 
this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  tirm  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  ftools.  Her  endea- 
vours this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  coonteracled,  biit 
promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame  time  fopported  by 
food  and  drink  of  a nourifhing  and  cordial  rjature. 

If,  at  the  approachof  die  fecondary  fever,  the  pulfe  be 
very  quick,  hard,  and  ftrong,  the  hear  intenfe,  and  the 
breathing  la^rious,  wkh  other  fymptoms  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  b-eaff,  the  patient  moft  immediately  be 
bled.  The  quantity  of  bloin!  to  be  let,  mult  be  ^e^^uhted 
by  the  patient’s  Urength,  agf*,  and  the  «rgency'"of  the 
iymptoms. 

But  m the  fecondaij  fever,  if  the  patient  be  fdintifh, 
ihe  puliutes  become  lucMenly  pale,  and  if  there  be  great 
coldntfb  ofthe  extremities,  blillering  pUdersmufl  heap- 
plied,  and  the  patient  mull  be  fupportetl  with  gerjerous 
cordials.  V/ine,  and  even  fpirits,  have  romecimes  been 
given  in  fuch  caks  with  amazing  fucccls. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  iix  great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abfbrpti;m  of  the  matter,  it  would 
Iccm  highly  cordonanc  to  realon,  that  the  pulluWs,as  foon 
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as  they  come  to  maturity,  fhonld  be  opened.  This  is 
every  day  praflifed  in  other  phlegmons  which  tend  to 
fuppuration  ; and  there  feems  to  be  no  caufe  why  it 
fhonld  be  lefs  proper  here.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  by  this  means  the  fecondary  fever 
might  always  be  lelTened,  and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puflules  fhould  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
turn  of  a vellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  neceffary  for 
this  operation.  They  may  either  be  opened  with  a lan- 
cet or  a needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed  by  a little  dry 
lint.  As  the  puflules  are  generally  firft  ripe  on  the  face, 
it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening  thefe,  and  the 
others  in  courfe  as  they  become  ripe.  The  puflules  ge- 
nerally fill  again,  a fecond,  or  even  a third  time  ; for  which 
caufe  the  operation  mufl  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued 
as  long  as  there  is  any  confiderable  appearance  of  matter 
in  the  puflules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  operation,  rational 
as  it  is,  has  been  negledled  from  a piece  of  miftaken  ten- 
dernefs  in  parents.  They  believe  that  it  mufl;  give  great 
pain  to  the  poor  child ; and,  therefore,  would  rather  fee 
it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured.  This  notion,  however, 
is  entirely  without  foundation.  I have  frequently  open- 
ed the  puflules  w'hen  the  patient  did  not  fee  me,  without 
his  being  in  the  leaf!  fenfible  of  it ; but  fuppofc  it  were 
attended  with  a little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  comparifon 
to  the  advantages  which  may  arife  from  it. 

Opening  the  puflules  not  only  prevents  the  reforption 
of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife  takes  off  the 
tenfion  of  the  fkin,  and  by  that  means  greatly  relieves 
the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to  prevent  the  pitting, 
which  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  importance.  Acrid  matte^r, 
by  lodging  long  in  the  puflules,  cannot  fail  to  corrode 
the  tender  fkin  ; by  which  many  a bandfome  face  be- 
comes fo  deformed  as  hardly  to  bear  a refemblance  to  the 

human  figure 

* Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only 
necefTary  wLn  the  patient  has  a great  load 

the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of  fo  thin  and 

that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  bad  confequences  fioi  - b 

too  quSVrefoi  or  faken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  circulating 
humours. 
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■ It  is  generally  neceffary,  after  the  fmall  pox  are  gone 
off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If,  however,  the  body  has 
been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  dlfeafe,  or  if 
butter-milk  and  other  things  of  an  opening  nature  ha\^6 
been  drank  freely  after  the  height  of  the  fmall-pox,  purg- 
ing becomes  lefs  neceffary  ; but  it  ought  never  wholly 
to  be  negleded. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna  and 
prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  ic  operates. 
Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  muft  take  medicines  of 
a fliarper  nature.  For  example,  a child  of  five  or  fix 
years  of  age  may  take  eight  or  ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb 
in  powder  overnight,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  jalap  in 
powder  next  morning.  This  may  be  wrought  off  with 
frefh  broth  or  water  gruel,  and  may  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  five  or  fix  days  intervening  between  each 
dofe.  For  children  further  advanced,  and  adults,  the 
dofe  moft  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  and 
conftitution  *. 

When  importhumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox,  which  is 
not  fcldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  brought  to  fuppuration 
as  foOD  as  poflible,  by  means  of  ripening  poultices  ; and 
when  they  have  been  opened,  or  have  broke  of  their 
own  accord,  the  patient  muft  be  purged.  The  Peruvian 
bark  and  a milk  diet  will  likewife  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a confumption,  fuccecd  to  the  fmall-pox, 
the  patient  muft  be  fent  to  a place  where  the  air  is  good, 
and  put  upon  a courfe  of  affes’  milk,  with  fuch  exercife 
as  he  can  bear.  For  further  directions  in  this  cafe,  fee 
the  article  Conjuniftions , 

OF  IN0CULA.T10N. 

"Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
power  of  medicine  more  effectually  than  the  fmall-pox, 

* I have  of  late  been  accuflomed,  after  the  fmall-pox,  to  give 
one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the 
age  ot  the  patient,  over  night,  and  to  work  it  off  next  morning 
with  a fuitable  dofe  of  jalap.  Or  the  jalap  and  c;ilomel  may  be 
mixed  together,  and  given  in  the  morning. 

i’4 
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yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand  to  render  this  difeafe 
favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as  almofl:  all  the 
dangrr  from  it  may  be  prevented  by  inoculation. 
This  fnlutary  invention  has  been  known  in  Europe  above 
halfa  century  ; but,  like  mod  other  ufeful  difeoveries,  it 
has  till  of  late  made  but  flow  progrefs.  It  muft,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of  this  country,  that 
inoculation  has  met  with  a more  favourable  reception 
here,  than  among  any  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  ftill, 
however,  far  from  being  general,  which  we  have  reafon 
to  fear  will  be  the  cafe,  as  long  as  the  pradlice  continues 
in  the  hands  of  the  faculty. 

No  difeovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the  prac- 
tice of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as  a fafliion,  and 
not  as  a medical  difeovery,  or  had  it  been  pradlifed  by 
the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as  it  is  in  thofc  coun- 
tries from  whence  we  learned  it,  it  had  long  ago  been 
univerfal.  Fears,  jealoufies,  prejudices,  and  oppofite 
interefts  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  moft  cffcdual  obftacles 
to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difeovery.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  pradice  of  inoculation  never  became  in  any 
meafure  general,  even  in  England,  till  taken  up  by  men 
not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have  not  only  rendered  the 
prafHce  more  extenfive,  but  like  wife  more  fafe,  and  by 
adling  under  lefs  reftraint  than  the  regular  praditioners, 
have  taught  them  that  the  patient’s  greateft  danger 
arofe,  not  from  the  want  of  care,  but  from  the  excels  of 

it.  I • L 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute  the 

fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fuperior  fkill,  either 
in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicating  the  difeafe. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  from  a fordid  defire  of  engrofllng 
the  whole  pradice  to  themfelves,  pretend  to  have  ex- 
traordinary fccrets  or  noftrums  for  preparing  perfons  for 
inoculation,  which  never  fail  of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only 
a pretence  calculated  to  blind  the  ignorant  and  inatten- 
tive. Common  fenfe  and  prudence  alone  are  fufficient, 
bodi  in  the  choice  of  the  fubjed  and  management  of  the 
eperailon.  Whoever  is  poirefled  of  thefe  may  perform 
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this  office  for  his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  conve- 
nient, provided  they  be  in  a good  ftate  of  health. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of  ob- 
fervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had  more  op- 
portunities of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different  forms, 
fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thefe,  generally 
reckoned  important  circumftances,  of  preparing  the 
body,  communicating  the  infedlion  by  this  or  the  other 
method,  &c.  that  for  feveral  years  paft  I have  perfuaded 
the  parents  or  nurfes  to  perform  the  whole  themfelves, 
and  have  found  that  method  followed  with  equal  fuccefs, 
while  it  is  free  from  many  inconveniences  that  attend  the 
other  *. 

The  fmall-pnx  may  be  communicated  in  a great  va- 
riety of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafety  and 
fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned  the  prac- 
tice, the  women  communicate  the  difeafeto  children,  by 
opening  a bit  of  the  (kin  with  a needle,  and  putting  into 
the  wound  a little  matter  taken  from  a ripe  puftule.  On 
the  coaft  of  Barbary,  they  pafs  a thread  wet  with  the 
matter  through  the  Ikin  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger ; and  in  fome  of  the  ftates  of  Barbary,  inoculation 
is  performed  by  rubbing  in  the  variolous  matter  between 

* A critical  fituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  firfl;  put  me 
upon  trying  this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  loll  all  his 
children  except  one  fon  by  the  natural  fmali-pox,  was  determined 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  defired 
I would  perfuade  the  mother  and  grandmother,  &c.  of  its  pro- 
priety. But  that  was  impolTible.  They  were  not  to  be  per- 
fuaded, and  either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or 
w’cre  determined  againft  convidtion.  It  was  always  a point  with 
me  not  to  perform  the  operation  without  the  confeiit  of  the 
parties  concerned.  I therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving 
his  fon  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the 
fniall-pox  of  a good  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  puftulfs, 
taking  up  the  matter  with  a little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came 
home  to  take  his  Ion  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a flight  fcratch 
with  a pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and 
take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  All  this  he  pundlually  performed : 
and  at  the  ufual  period  the  finall-pox  made  their  appearance, 
which  were  of  an  exceeding  good  kind,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to 
confine  the  boy  an  hour  to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  relations 
knew  but  the  difeafe  had  come  in  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy 
was  well. 
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the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  or  on  other  parts  ofthe  body. 
Thepraaice  of  communicating  the  fmall-pox,  by  rub- 
bing the  variolous  matter  upon  the  Ikin  has  been 
long  known  in  many  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe  as  well 
as  in  Barbary,  and  has  generally  gone  by  the  name  of 
buying  the  Jmall-pK.  The  fame  cuflom'is  faid  to  have 
obtained  in  Wales  long  ago. 

The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  flanting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo  fuper- 
ficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  fkin,  with  a lan- 
cet wet  with  frelh  matter  taken  from  a ripe  pufiule  j 
afterwards  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and  left  without 
any  drefllng.  Some  make  ufe  of  a lancet  covered  with  the 
dry  matter : but  this  is  lefs  certain,  and  ought  never  to  be 
ufed  unlefs  where  frelh  matter  cannot  be  obtained  : when 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter  ought  to  be  moiftened  by  hold- 
ing the  lancet  for  fome  time  in  the  fteam  of  warm  water  *. 

Indeed,  if  frefli  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to  the 
/kin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  all.  Let  a 
bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long,  wet  with  the  mat- 
ter, be  immediately  applied  to  the  arm,  midway  between 
thefhoulder  and  the  elbow,  and  covered  with  a piece  of 
the  common  fticking  plafl  er,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten 
days.  This  will  feldom  fail  to  communicate  the  difeafe. 
We  mention  this  method,  bccaufe  many  people  are 
afraid  of  a wound  j and  doubtlels  the  more  eafily  the 
operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the  greater  chance  to 
become  general.  Some  people  imagine,  that  the  dif- 
charge  from  a wound  lelTens  the  eruption  j but  there  is  no 
great  ftrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this  notion  : befides,  deep 
wounds  often  ulcerate,  and  become  troublefome. 

W^e  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered  as 
a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we 
learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the  women, 
and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or  priefts.  In 
this  country  the  cuftom  is  ftill  in  its  infancy  \ we  make 
no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will  foon  become  fo  familiar, 

* Mr.  Tronchin  communicates  this  difeafe  by  a little  bit  of 
thread  dipt  in  the  n)atter,  which  he  covers  with  a fmall  bliftcring- 
pladcr.  This  method  may  no  doubt  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
tliole  cafes  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  fight  of 
any  cutting  inllrument. 

that 
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that  parents  will  think  no  more  of  inoculating  their  chil* 
dren,  than  atprefent  they  do  of  giving  them  a purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to  render 
the  pradlice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  clergy,  the 
greateft  oppofition  to  it  ftill  arifing  from  fome  fcruples 
of  confcience,  which  they  alone  can  remove.  I would 
recommend  it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour  to  re- 
move the  religious  objeftions  which  weak  minds  may 
have  to  this  falutary  pradlice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty, 
and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  negledting  to  make  ufe 
of  a mean  which  Providence  has  put  in  our  power,  for 
faving  the  lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch  parents 
as  wilfully  negletff  the  means  of  faving  their  children’s 
lives,  are  as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put  them  to  death.  I 
wifh  this  matter  were  duly  weighed.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weaknefs  and  reli- 
gious prejudices ; yet  I cannot  help  recommending  it, 
in  the  warmeft  manner,  to  parents  to  confider  how 
great  an  injury  they  do  their  children,  by  neglecting  to 
give  them  this  difeafe  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocula- 
tion of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed  out 
by  the  learned  Dr.  M‘Kenzic,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Health*. 

To 

* “ Many  and  great,”  fays  this  humane  author,  “ are  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  natural  infection;  from  all  which,  the  inoculation 
is  quite  fecure.  The  natural  infedtion  may  invade  weak  or  diftem- 
pered  bodies,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It 
may  attack  them  at  a feafon  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or 
intenfely  cold.  It  may  be  communicated, from  a fort  of  fmall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  utmoft  virulence.  Ic  may  lay  hold  upon 
people  unespedtedly,  Avhen  a dangerous  fort  is  imprudently  im- 
ported into  a maritime  place.  It  may  furprife  us  foon  after 
excedes  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnafs.  It  may 
likewife  feize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenfable  watchings,  hard 
labour,  or  necelTary  journeys.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that 
all  thefc  unhappy  circumdances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  ? 
13y  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from 
death.  In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fined  features, 
and  the  molt  beautiful  complexions,  miferably  disfigured  ? Whereas 
inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where  the 
number  of  pullules  on  the  face  has  been  very  confiderable,  and 
the  fymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  other  grievous 
complaints  that  are  frequently  fabfequeat  to  the  natural  fort, 

feldom 
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To  thofe  mentioned  by  the  Doftor  we  (hall  only  add, 
that  fuch  as  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox  in  the  early 
period  of  life  arc  not  only  rendered  unhappy,  but  like- 
wife  in  a great  meafure  unfit  for  fuftaining  many  of  the 
moff  ufeful  and  important  offices.  Few  people  would 
chufe  even  to  hire  a fervanc  who  had  not  had  the  fmall- 
pox,  far  }efs  to  purchafe  a Have,  who  had  the  chance  * 
of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could  a phyfician  or 
3 furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himfelf^ 
attend  others  under  that  malady  ? How  deplorable  is 
the  fittiarion  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age 
without  having  had  the  fmall-pox  I A woman  with  child 
feldom  furvives  this  difeafe  ; and  if  an  infant  happen  to 
be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  upon  the  mother’s  breaft, 
who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf,  the  Iccne  muft  be 
difireffing ! if  ffie  continue  to  fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at 
the  peril  of  her  own  life  j and  if  ffie  wean  it,  in  all  pro- 
bability it  will  periffi.  How  often  is  the  afFecUonatc 
mother  forced  to  leave  her  houfe,  and  abandon  her  chil- 
dren, at  the  very  time  when  her  care  is  moft  neceffary  ? 
Yet,  ffiouid  parental  affedion  get  the  better  of  her  fears, 
the  confequenccs  would  often  prove  fatal.  I have  known 
the  tender  mother  and  her  fucking  infant  laid  in  the  fame 


feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  moculation  affo  prevent 
thoi'e  inexpreflible  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons  who  ne- 
ver had  this^diieale,  inlomucli  that  when  the  I'niall-i-OX  is  epi- 
deraical,  entire  villages  ai'e  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the 
face  of  diftrefs  fpread  over  the  whole  counti^  ? From  this  terror 
it  arifes,  that  julHce  is  frequently  pofiponed,  or  dilcouragcd,  at 
fedions  pr  aflizes  where  the  Ihiall-pox  rages,  WicnefTes  and 
juries  dare  not  appear and  by  realon  of  the  neceffary  abfence  of 
ibme  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not  at- 
tended with  tliat  reverence  and  fplendour  due  to  their  office  and 
merit.  Does  not  ^inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave 
tailors  from  being  feized  with  this  diftemperon  Ihipboard,  where 
they  muft  quickly  fpread  the’ in’feiftion  among  fuch  of  the  crew 
who  never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  fcarce  any  chance 
to  efcape,  being  half  ftifled  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and 
but  vci  y indifferently  nurfed  ? Daftly,  with  regard  to  the  foldiery, 
the  mileries  attending  ihpfe  poor  creatures,  when  attacked  by  the 
♦niall-pox  on  a march,  are  inconceivable,  Avithout  attendance, 
without  lodgings,  without  any  accoihniodaticn  ; fo  that  one  of 
three  lominonly  perifties.’^ 

grave. 
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<5vave,  both  untimely  vidimstothis  dreadful  malady.  But 
thcfe  are  fccnes  coo  fliocking  even  to  mention.  Let 
parents  who  run  away  with  their  children  to  avoid  the 
fmall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate  them  in  in- 
fancy, confider  to  what  deplorable  fituations  they  may  be 
reduced  by  this  miftaken  tendernefs ! 

As  the  fmall-pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical  difeafe 
in  moft  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  ocher  choice  re- 
mains but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as  poffible.  This 
is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now  left  in  our  power; 
and  though  it  may  feem  paradoxical,  the  artificial  method 
of  communicating  the  difeafe,  could  it  be  rendered  uni- 
verfal,  would  amount  to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting 
it  out.  It  is  a matter  of  fmall  confequence,  whether  a 
difeafe  be  entirely  extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as 
neither  to  deftroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution  ; but  that 
this  may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of 
a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation  hard- 
ly deferve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way,  one  in  four 
or  five  generally  dies ; but  by  inoculation  not  one  in  a 
thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boafl:  of  having  inoculated 
ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a Tingle  patient. 

I have  often  wilhed  to  fee  fome  plan  eftablifhed  for 
rendering  this  falutary  pradlice  univerfal;  but  am  afraid 
I fiiall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties  indeed  are 
many  ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  impradlicable.  The 
aim  is  great;  no  Ids  than  laving  the  lives  of  one-fourth 
part  of  mankind.  What  ought  not  to  be  attempted  in 
order  to  accomplilh  fo  defirable  an  end  ? 

The  firfl;  ftep  towards  rendering  the  prafticc  univerfal, 
mult  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  againft  it. 
This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be  done  by  the 
clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recommend  it  as  a duty 
to  others,  but  likewifc  pradlife  it  on  their  own  children. 
Example  will  ever  have  more  influence  chan  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifice,  is  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
all.  tor  this  purpole,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the 
Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poov  gratis,  Ic 
is  hard  that  fo  ufcful  a part  of  mankind  Ihould,  by  their 
poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a benefit. 


Should 
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Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  anv  State 
to_  render  the  pradice  general,  at  leaft  as  far  as  their  do- 
minion extends.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  ought  to  be 
enforced  by  a law.  The  befl:  way  to  promote  it  would 
be  ,to  employ  a fufncient  number  of  operators  at  the 
public  expence  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor. 
This  would  only  be  neceffary  till  the  pra(5Hce  became 
general ; afterwards  cuffom,  the  ftrongefi:  of  all  laws, 
would  oblige  every  individual  to  inoculate  his  children  to 
prevent  reflexions. 

It  may  be  objeXed  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor  would 
refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators : this  difficulty  is  eafily 
removed.  A fmall  premium  to  enable  mothers  to  attend 
their  children  while  under  the  difeafe,  wcTuld  be  a fuffi- 
cient  inducement;  befides,  the  fuccefs  attending  the 
operation  would  foon  baniffi  all  objections  to  it.  Even 
confiderations  of  profit  would  induce  the  poor  to  em- 
brace this  plan.  They  often  bring  up  their  children  to 
the  age  often  or  twelve,  and  when  they  come  to  be  ufe- 
ful,  they  are  fnatched  away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great 
lofs  of  their  parents,  and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Britifli  legiflature  has  of  late  years  ffiewn  great 
attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant-lives,  by  fupport- 
ing  the  foundling  hofpital,  &c.  But  we  will  venture  to 
fay,  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  Turns  laid  out  in  fupporting 
that  inftitution,  had  been  beftowed  towards  promoting 
the  praXice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  among  the 
poor,  that  not  only  more  ufeful  lives  hud  been  faved, 
but  the  praXice,  ere  now,  rendered  quite  univerfal  in  this 
ifland.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  effeX  example  and  a 
little  money  will  have  upon  the  poor;  yet,  if  left  to 
themfelves,  they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way, 
without  thinking  of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean 
this  as  a hint  to  the  humane  and  public-fpirited.  Should 
fuch  a fcheme  be  approved,  a proper  plan  might  eafily 
be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of  it. 

Bur  as  public  plans  arc  very  difficult  to  bring  about, 
and  often,  by  the  Iclfiffi  views  and  mifeonduX  of  thole 
cntrufled  with  the  execution  of  them,  fiiil  of  anfwcr- 
ing  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they  were  defigned  ; 

we  ffiail,  therefore,  point  out  lome  other  method  by 

which 
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which  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may  be  extended  to  the 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  become 
more  numerous.  We  would,  therefore,  have  every 
parifh  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a fmall  annual  fa- 
lary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  the  parifh  at  a 
proper  age.  This  might  be  done  at  a very  trifling  ex- 
pence, and  it  would  enable  every  one  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit of  this  falutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of 
inoculation.  The  one  is  a wilh  to  put  the  evil  day  as 
far  off  as  poflible.  This  is  a principle  in  our  nature  j 
and  as  inoculation  fcems  rather  to  be  anticipating  a future 
evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  fo  averfe  to  it.  But 
this  obje61:ion  is  fufficiently  anlwered  by  the  fuccefs. 
Who  in  his  fenfes  would  not  prefer  a lefler  evil  to-day 
to  a greater  to-morrow,  provided  they  were  equally 
certain  ? 

The  other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  refle.flions.  This  has 
a very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Should 
the  child  die,  they  think  the  world  would  blame  them. 
This  they  cannot  , bear.  Here  lies  the  difficulty;  and, 
till  that  be  removed,  inoculation  will  make  but  fmall 
progrefs.  Nothing  however  can  remove  it  but  cuftom. 
Make  the  praftice  faffiionable,  and  all  objedtions  will 
foon  vanifh.  It  is  fafliion  alone  that.  h?s  led  the  multi- 
tude fincc  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  lead 
them  to  the  end.  We  muft,  therefore,  call  upon  the 
more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  fet  a pattern  to  the 
rell.  Their  example,  though  it  may  for  fome  time  meet 
with  oppoficion,  will  at  length  prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  prailice  from  the 
expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended  : this  is  eafily 
obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  parifh  ought  to 
employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as  inoculators.  Thefe 
have  by  their  fuccefs  already  recommended  thcmfclves 
to  crowned  heads,  and  are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  ; but 
have  not  others  an  equal  chance  to  fuccecd  ? They  cer- 
tainly have.  Let  them  make  the  fame  trial,  andthe  dif- 
ficulties will  foon  vanifli.  There  is  not  a parifh,  and 
hardly  a village  in  Britain,  deftituce  of  fome  peribn  who 
' , can 
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can  bleed.  But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  operation,  and 
requires  both  more  flcill  and  dexterity  than  inoculation. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend 
the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the  clergy.  Moft 
of  them  know  fomething  of  medicine.  Almoft  all  of 
them  bleed,  and  can  order  a purge,  which  are  all  the 
qualifications  necelTary  for  the  pradtice  of  inoculation. 
The  priefts  among  the  lefs  enlightened  Indians  perform 
this  office,  and  why  ffiould  a Chriftian  teacher  think 
himfelf  above  it  ? Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as 
their fotils,  merit  apart  of  the  pallor’s  care;  at  leaf!  the 
greateft  Teacher  who  evef  appeared  among  men,  feems 
to  have  thought  fo.  \ 

Should  all  other  methodsTail,  we  would  recommend 
it  10  parents  to  perform  the  operation  themfelves.  Let 
them  take  any  method  of  communicating  the  difeafe 
they  pleafe;  provided  the  fubjedls  be  healthy,  and  of  a 
proper  age,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their 
wilh.  I liave  known  many  inllances  even  of  mothers 
performing  the  operation,  and  never  fo  much  as  heard 
of  one  bad  confequence.  A planter  in  one  of  the  Weft 
India  iflands  is  faid  to  have  inoculated  with  his  own  hand, 
in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  (laves,  who,  notwith- 
Handing  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  other  unfavour- 
able circumftances,  all  did  well.  Common  mechanics 
have  often,  to  my  knowledge,  performed  the  operation 
with  as  good  fuccefs  as  phyficians.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  difeourage  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power, 
from  employing  people  of  flcill  to  inoculate  their  children, 
and  attend  them  while  under  the  difeafe  ; but  only  to 
Ihew,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be  had,  the  operation  ought 
not  upon  that  account  to  be  negleded. 

Inltead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend  this 
pradice,  I fhall  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the  method 
which  I took  with  my  own  fen,  then  an  only  child. 
After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I ordered  the  nurfe 
to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had  been  previoufly  wee 
with  freffi  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay  it  upon  his  arm, 
covering  it  with  a piece  of  fticking-plafler. 

■naintd  on  lix  or  feven  days,  til]  it  was  rubbed  oft  by 

accident.  Ac  the  ufual  time  the  fmall-pox  made  their 

j o appearance. 
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apnearance,  and  we'-e  exceedingly  favourable.  Surely 

this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally  necelTary,  may  be  done 
without  any  fkili  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  on  this  fubjedf  becaufe 
the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended  to  lociety 
by  any  other  means  than  making  the  praftice  general. 
While  it  is  confined  to  a few,  it  mufl:  prove  hurtful  to 
the  whole.  By  means  of  it  the  contagion;  is  fpread,  and 
is  communicated  to  many  who  might  otherwilr  never 
have  had  the  difeafe.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that 
nearly  the  fame  number  die  of  the  Imall-pox  now  as  be- 
fore inoculation  was  introduced  ; and  this  impo’-tant  dif- 
covery,  by  which  alone  more  lives  might  be  laved  than 
by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty,  is  in  a great  mea- 
fure  lofl  by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  the  whole 
community  *. 

The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  moft  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account  of 
the  weather  being  then  moft  temperate  ; but  it  ought  to 
be  confidered  that  thefe  are  generally  the  moft  unhealthy 
feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Undoubtedly  the  beft  prepa- 
ration for  the  difeafe  is  a previous  good  ftate  of  health. 

I have  always  obferved  that  children  in  particular  are 
more  fickly  towards  the  end  of  fpring  and  autumn  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year. . On  this  account,  as  well  as 
for  the  advantage  of  cool  air,  1 would  propole  winter  as 
the  moft  proper  feafon  for  inoculation  ; though  on  every 
other  confideration,  the  fpring  would  feem  to  be  pre- 
ferable. 

The  moft  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between  three 
and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the  bread, 
and  where  no  circumftances  forbid  this  pradice,  I have 
no  objedion  to  it.  Children,  however,  are  more  liable 
to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  afterwards  ; bcfides,  the 
anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurfe,  .fliould  the  child  be  in 
danger,  would  not  fall  to  heighten  it  by  fpoiling  the  milk. 

Children  who  have  conllitutional  difcales,  mull  never- 

* By  a well-laid  plan  for  extending  inoculation,  more  lives 
^ight  be  faved  at  a fniall  expence,  than  are  at  prelent  j)referved 
by  all  the  hofpitals  in  England,  which  colt  the  public  fuch  an 
amazing  fum. 

thpkfs 
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tVielefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the  habit  of 
body  ; but  ought  to  be  performed  at  a time  when  they 
are  mod  healthy.  Accidental  difeafes  fbould  always  be 
removed  before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  neceflary  to  regulate  the  diet 
for  fome  time  before  the  difeafe  be  communicated.  In 
children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet  is  feldom  ne- 
ceflary, their  food  being  commonly  of  the  moft  Ample 
and  wholefome  kind,  as  milk,  water-pap,  weak  broths, 
bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and  white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a riclier 
diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound  with  bad  hu- 
mours, ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  diet  before  they  are 
inoculated.  Their  food  fliould  be  of  a light  cooling 
nature,  and  their  drink  whey,  better-milk,  and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  preparation 
but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought  to  be  faited 
to  the  age  and  flrength  of  the  patient.  The  fuccefs  of 
inoculators  does  not  depend  on  the  preparation  of  their 
patients,  but  on  their  management  of  them  while  under 
the  difeafe.  Their  conflant  care  is  to  keep  them  cool, 
and  their  bodies  gently  open,  by  which  means  the  fever 
is  kept  low,  and  the  eruption  greatly  leflTcned.  The  dan- 
ger is  feldom  great  when  the  pullules  are  few  ; and  their 
number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fever  which 
precedes  and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence  the  chief  le- 
cret  of  inoculation  confifts  in  regulating  the  eruptive 
fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  fufficiently  low  by  the 
methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpefts  the 
fame  as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  patient  muft 
be  kept  cool,  his  diet  fhould  be  light,  and  his  drink  weak 
and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any  bad  fymptoms  appear, 
which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  diredled  in  the  natural  fmall-pox.  Purging 
isnotlefs  necelTary  after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation, 
than  in  the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be 


neglected.  . 

I have  already  hinted  how  great  a misfortune  it  was, 

that  inoculation  was  ftrft  introduced  into  this  country  as 
a medical  operation.  Had  Lady  Wortley  Montague 
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brought  it  in  as  a fafhion,  her  own  noble  example  and 
that  ofher friends  would  foon  have  rendered  it  popular; 
but  while  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty,  it  cannot 
be  generally  beneficial  to  mankind.  Though  the  prac- 
tice lays  claim  to  the  greateft  antiquity,  it  is  nowhere 
confined  to  medical  men,  in  the  firidl  fenfe  of  the  word, 
but  in  Europe.  Mr.  Hoi.well  fays,  that,  in  India,  it  is 
next  to  a miracle  to  hear  that  one  in  a million  fails  of  re- 
ceiving the  infeftion,  or  fuffers  any  injury  from  it,  al- 
though the  bufinefs  of  inoculation  is  there  performed  by 
the  bramins  or  prlefts. 

Though  their  pradUce,  as  defcribed  by  this  very  can- 
did and  fenfible  writer,  is  blended  with  much  fuperflition, 
and  the  parade  of  ufelefs  formalities,  yet  their  fuccefs 
proves  it  to  be  fubllantially  good,  and  that  their  condudt 
is  in  that  rcfpedl  highly  laudable.  Did  die  clergy  of  Eu- 
rope follow  their  conduft  in  the  elTcntial  part,  inoculation 
would  foon  become  general,  and  millions  of  lives  would 
be  annually  faved.  What  a fliame  that  chriftian  paftors, 
’vshoje  majler  went  about  curing  diJeafeS:,  fliould  fiiffer 
themfelves  to  be  fo  far  outdone  by  the  difciples  of  Con- 
fucius ! I feel  a pleafure  in  doing  juftice  to  a few  of 
our  clergy,  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  career  of 
humane  exertion ; and  I hope  the  influence  of  their 
example  will  fpread  itfelf  among  the  whole  order  of  their 
cjerical  brethren. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  bramins,  that 
medical  flcill  is  by  no  means  necelfary  for  the  inoculation 
of  the  fmall-pox.  They  adminifter  no  medicine  either 
before  or  after  the  operation,  and  only  enjoin  abHinence 
from  certain  articles  of  diet,  which  they  think  might 
prove  injurious  to  the  patient.  They  Lay  the  whole 
flrefs  upon  what  they  confider  as  a proper  regimen,  both 
previous  to  the  eruption,  and  during  its  continuance  ; 
and  though  fome,  even  of  their  few  reftridtions,  appear 
to  me  unneceflTary,  yet  I will  venture  to  aflTert,  that  a 
proper  regimen  is  all  that  is  requifite  for  the  fuccefsful 
inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox. 

I am  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  the  fuc- 
cefs of  inoculation  was  fuppofed  to  be  entirely  owing  to 
the  preparation  of  the  body,  as  it  was  called ; but  Tain 

0^2  convinced 
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convinced  that  fuch  preparation  always  has  done,  and 
flill  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  body  cannot  be 
be  better  prepared  to  meet  a difeafe,  than  by  being  in 
good  health.  Medicine  may  cure  a difeafe  ; but  it  can- 
not mend  good  health.  When  a perfon  enjoys  this 
blefTing,  he  ought  never  to  meddle  with  medicine  on 
any  account  whatever. 

Should  the  clergy  decline  the  benevolent  and  chriftian- 
Jike  office  propofed,  I have  already  expreffed  my  opi- 
nion that  the  ftate  ought  to  undertake  it  j and  the  opera- 
tors 1 would  recommend,  are  mothers.  A fmall  pre- 
mium to  a mother  for  every  child  (he  either  inoculated 
lierfelf,  or  caufed  to  be  inoculated,  would  foon  render  the 
pradlice  general ; and  then  no  premium  would  be  necef- 
fary.  I will  venture  to  fay,  that  ten  ffiillings  per  head 
would  be  a fufficient  inducement  to  mothers  in  an  hum- 
ble fphere  to  inoculate  their  children.  I take  it  for 
granted  that  perfons  in  a higher  rank  do  fo  already. 

Let  me  now  afk,  whether  the  trifling  premium  pro- 
pofed can  be  put  in  competition  with  the  immenfe  ad- 
vantages that  would  refult  from  it;  with  the  number  of 
lives  that  would  be  faved,  and  with  the  improvement  it 
muft  make,  not  only  in  the  looks,  but  in  the  conftitutions 
of  the  c^reat  body  of  the  people  ? Numbers  of  confti- 
tutions"are  ruined  by  the  fmall-pox,  even  when  it  does 
not  prove  immediately  fatal ; and  how  many  more  do 
we  meet  with,  who  are  left  by  its  ravages  mere  fpeclacles 
of  deformity  ? It  was  the  clcfire  of  preventing  the  latter 
which  gave  rife  to  inoculation,  and  I believe  no  man  of 
common  fenfe  will  deny,  that  whatever  can  improve  the 
human  face,  as  well  as  the  human  form,  is  dekrving  of 
the  greateft  encouragement  and  attention. 


The  new  method  of  ^acchit  Inoculation  has  my  warm  eft  wifhes 
^ for  its  ultimate  fuccefs.  The  cafe,  fafety,  and  ftmplicjty  of  the 
procefs  are  ftrong  circumftances  m its  favour;  but  time 
alone  can  eftablUh  its  efficacy.  Should  it  prove  a certain  pre- 
ventive againft  catching  the  inlejlion  in 
the  promulgators  of  fo  valuable  a dilcovery  will  be  julUj  en 
tilled  to  a va-y  high  rank  among  the  beneiuaors  oi  the  human 

race. 


* . 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  MEASLES. 

The  meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  fmall  pox,  and  have  a ^reat  affinity 
to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  fame  quarter 
of  the  world,  are  bot'i  infedlious,  and  fcldo!Ti  atiacK  the 
fame  perfon  more  than  once.  The  meafles  are  molb 
common  in  the  forins!  feafon,  and  generally  difappear  in 
fummer.  The  difeafe  icfelf,  when  properly  managed, 
feldom  proves  fatal  j but  its  conrcqucnces  are  often  very 
trouble  fome. 

CAUSE.- This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox,  pro- 

ceeds from  in''e61ion,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous  ac- 
cording to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  meafles,  like  other  fevers- 

are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  nf  heat  and  cold,  with  Tick, 
nefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  white,  but 
generally  moifl:.  There  is  a fliort  cough,  a heavinefs  of 
the  head  and  eyes,  drowfinefs,  and  a running  at  the  nofe. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  cough  does  not  come  before  the. 
eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  infl  .mmuion  and 
heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a defluxion  of  iharp 
rheum,  and  great  acutenels  of  feniation,  fo  that  they  can- 
not bear  the  light  without  pain.  The  eye-lids  frequently 
fwcil  fo  as  to  occafion  blindnefs.  The  patient  generally 
complains  of  his  throat  ; and  a vomiting  or  loolenefs  often 
precedes  the  eruption.  The  flonls  in  children  are  common- 
ly greenifh;  they  complain  ofan  itching  of  the  fkin,  and  are 
remarkably  peevilh.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  common, 
both  before  and  in  the  progrels  of  the  difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  ffnall  fpots,  refcmbling  flea- 
bites,  appear,  firft  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the  bread:, 
and  afterwards  on  the  extremities : thefe  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their  fcarccly  rifing  above 
the  fkin.  The  fever,  cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
inftcad  of  being  removed  by  the  eruption,  as  in  the 
fmall-pox,  arc  rather  incrcafed  but  the  vomiting  gene- 
rally ccalcs. 
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About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  or  fick- 
ening,  the  meafles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face,  and 
afterwards  upon  the  body  ; fo  chat  by  the  ninth  day  they 
entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  however,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  often  continue,  efpeciallv  if  the  patient  has 
been  kept  upon  too  hot  a regimen.  Petechije,  or  purple 
fpots,  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  this  error. 

A violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the  meafles  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles,  generally  expire  about  the 
ninth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  mofl;  favourable  fymptoms  are  a moderate  loofe- 
nefs,  a moifl:  flcin,  and  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the  patient  is 
feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greateft  danger.  If 
the  meafles  turn  too  foon  of  a pale  colour,  it  is  an  un- 
favourable fymptom,  as  are  alfo  great  weaknefs,  vomit- 
ing, reftleffnefs,  and  difficulty  of  (wallowing.  Purple  or 
black  fpots  appearing  among  the  meafles,  are  very  un- 
favourable. When  a continual  cough,  with  hoarleUefs, 
fucceeds  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  ap- 
proaching confum.ption  of  the  lungs. 

Ourbufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affift  Nature,  by  pro- 
per cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  eruption,  if  her  efforts 
be  too  languid  ; but  when  they  are  too  violent,  they  mufl; 
be  reftrained  by  evacuations,  and  cool  diluting  liquors, 
&c.  We  ought  likewife  to  endeavour  to  appeafe  the 
mofl  urgent  fymptoms,  as  the  cough,  reftleffnefs,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

REGIMEN. The  cool  regimen  is  neceffary  here 

as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox.  The  food  too  muft  be  light, 
and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids,  however,  do  not  anfwer 
fo  well  in  the  meafles  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  as  they  tend 
to  exafperate  the  cough.  Small-beer  likewife,  though  a 
good  drinkin  the  fmall-pox,  is  here  improper.  The  mod: 
iuitablc  liquors  are  decoaions  of  liquorice  with  marfti- 
inallow  roots  and  farlaparilla,  infufions  of  linlccd  or  o 
the  flowers  of  elder,  balm-tea,  clarified  whey,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  if  the  patient  be  coftive, 
may  be  fweetened  with  honey ; or,  if  that  flmuld  dilagree 
with  the  ftomach,  a little  manna  may  occafionally  be 


fcddcd  to  them. 
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medicine. The  meaQes  being  an  inflam- 

inarory  difeafe,  wirhout  any  critical  difcharge  of  matter, 
as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly  necefTary, 
cfpecially  when  the  fever  runs  hij^h,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  great  oppreffion  of  the  bread.  But  if  the 
difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  may  be  omitted  *. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewar.m 
water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever,  and 
to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  bv  vomiting. 
When  there  is  a tendency  this  way, it  ought  to  be  promoted 
by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublcfome,  with  drynefs  of 
the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient  may 
hold  his  head  over  the  fleam  of  warm  water,  and  draw 
the  Ream  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewifc  lick  a little  fpcrmaceti  and  fugar-‘ 
candy  pounded  together  j or  take  now  and  then  a fpoon- 
ful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with  fugar-candy  dilTolved 
in  it.  Thefe  will  fofcen  the  throat,  and  relieve  the  tick- 
ling cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  aflumes  new  vi- 
gour, and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fuffocation,  the 
patient  mud  be  bled  according  to  his  drength,  and  blid- 
ering-pladers  applied,  with  a view  to  prevent  the  load 
from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where,  if  an  inflamma- 
tion flaould  fix  icfcif,  the  patient’s  life  will  be  in  imminent 
danger. 

In  cafe  the  meafles  fhould  fuddenly  difappear,  it  will 
be  necefTary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  which  we  have 
recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede.  The  patient 
mud  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cordials,.  Blidering- 
pladers  mud  be  applied  to  the  legs  and  arms,  and  the 
body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm  flannels.  Warm  poul- 
tices may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the 
hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient’s 
drink  ffiould  be  fharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol  ; and  if 
the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,  the  Peruvian  bark  muft 


* 1 do  not  know  any  difeafe  wherein  bleeding  Is  more  necefTary 
than  in  the  meufles,  cfpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high  : in  this 
cafe  1 have  always  found  it  relieve  the  patient. 
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be  adminiflered  in  the  fame  manner  as  diredled  in  the 
fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  necefTary,  but  fhniild  never  be 
given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftleffnefs,  a violent 
loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  troublefome.  For 
children,  the  fvrup  of  poppies  is  fufficienr.  A tea-fpoon- 
ful  or  two  may  be  occafionaily  given,  according  to  the 
patient’s  age,  or  the  violence  of  the  fvmprnms. 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
purged.  This  may  be  condudlcd  in  the  fame  manner  as 
directed  in  the  fmail-pox. 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceed  the  me  lies,  it  maybe 
checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb 
in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night;  but  if 
thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  wiil  feldom  fail  to  have 
that  effedt. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  fhould  be  careful 
^hat  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food  for  lomc  time  ought 
to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and  their  drink  di- 
luting, and  rather  of  an  opening  nature,  as  butrer  milk, 
whey,  and  fuch  like.  They  ought  alfo  to  beware  of  ex- 
pofing  themfelves  too  foon  to  the  cold  air,  left  a fufFoca- 
ting  catarrh,  an  afthma,  or  a confumption  of  the  lungs, 
fhould  enfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  after  the 
meafles,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  frequently  let  at 
proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  cohfticurion 
will  perrhit.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink  affes’  milk,  to 
remove  to  a free  air,  if  in  a large  town,  and  to  ride  daily- 
on  horfeback.  He  muft  keep  clofe  to  a diet  confifting 
of  milk  and  vegetables;  and  laftly,  if  thefe  do  not 
fuccct-d,  let  him  remove  to  a warmer  climate  *. 


* Attempts  Ir.ive  been  made  to  communicate  the  meafles,  as 
vieli  as  ilie  Imall  pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but 
bn  time  tlic  pradice  may  fucceed.  Dr.  Home  of  Isdmburgh  fays, 
],.  communicated  the  difeafe  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tned^this 
method,  and  have  not  found  it  luccccd.  Sonie  think  the  ducale 
would  be  mere  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  ikin  <it  a 
patient  who  has  the  meafles  with  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  touon  to  a wound  as  in  the  fmall-pcj-x  ; while  oincis  lecom- 
mend  a bit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  laticnts 
fkin  all  the  rime  of  the  difeafe,  lo  be  alicrwards  lai  iiiron  ac 
■Mill  or  leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  iniedion  is  to  be  coinmiiin. 
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The  fcarlet  fever  i.s  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  the 
patient’s  (kin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged  with,  red 
wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  but  is  molt 
common  towards  the  end  of  fummer  ; at  which  time  it 
often  feizes  whole  families  children  and  young  perfons 
are  moft  fubjedl  to  it. 

It  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and  fhiver- 
ing,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards  the  Ikin 
is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broader,  more  florid, 
and  lefs  uniform  than  the  meafle.s.  They  continue  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  difappearj  after  which  the  cuticle, 
or  fcarf-fliin,  falls  off. 

There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this  dif- 
eafe.  The  patient  ought,  however,  to  keep  within  doors, 
to  abftain  from  flrPn,  ftrong  liquors,  and  cordials,  and  to 
drink  freely  of  cool  diluting  liquors.  If  the  fever  runs 
high,  the  body  mull  be  kept  gently  open  by  emollient 
clyrters,  or  fmall  dofcs  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A fcruple 
of  the  fortner,  with  five  grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken 
thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  neceflary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes  feized  at 
the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  wdth  a kind  of  flupor  and 
epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe,  the  feet  and  legs  Ihould  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  a large  bliflering-plafler  applied 
to  the  neck,  and  a dofc  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  given 
every  night  till  the  patient  recovers*. 

"1  he  Icarlet  fever,  however,  is  not  always  of  fo  mild 
a nature.  It  is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid  or  malig- 


cuted.  1 here  is  no  doubt  but  this  difeare,  as  well  as  the  final!  poK, 
may  be  communicated  various  ways  ; the  moil  probable,  however, 
is  cither  from  cotton  rubbed  upon  the  ikin,  as  mentioned  above,  or 
by  introducing  a little  of  the  lharp  humour  which  dilliis  from  the 
eyes  of  the -patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
fuch  patients  as  have  been  inoculated  had  the  difeafe  very  mildly; 
we  therefore  wilh  the  pradicc  were  more  general,  as  the  meafles 
have  of  late  become  very  fatal. 

* Sydenham. 
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rant  fymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dangerous.  In 
the  malignant  fcarlet  fever,  the  patient  is  not  only  afFcfted 
with  coldnefs  and  Ihivering,  but  with  languor,  ficknefs, 
and  great  oppreffion  ; to  thefe  fucceed  exceffive  heat, 
naufea,  and  vomiting,  with  a forenefs  of  the  throat ; the 
pulfe  is  extremely  quick,  but  fmall  and  deprefled  ; the 
breathing  frequent  and  laborious ; the  fldn  hot,  but  not 
quite  dry  ; the  tongue  moilf,  and  covered  with  a whitifh 
mucus ; the  tonfils  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When  the 
eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief : on  the  contrary, 
the  fymptoms  generally  grow  worfe,  and  frefh  ones  come  ' 
on,  as  purging,  delirium,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  is  miftaken  for  a Ample  inflamma- 
tion, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging  and 
cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  only 
medicines  thar  can  be  depended  on  in  this  cafe,  are  cor- 
dials and  antifcpcics,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  fnake- 
roor,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  mufl:  be  in  general 
Amilar  to  that  of  the  putrid  fever,  or  »f  the  malignant 
ulcerous  fore  throat*. 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fever  is 
accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  evacuation  of 
bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftool,  the  fever  is  denominated 
bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever  generally  makes 
its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fummer,  and  ceafes  to- 
Avards  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  moft  frequent  and 
fatal  in  warm  countries,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is 
marfhy,  and  when  great  rains  are  fucceeded  by  lultry 
heats.  Perfons  who  work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps, 
or  who  are  expofed  to  the  night-air,  are  moft.  liable  to  this 
kind  of  fever. 

• In  the  year  1774,  during  winter,  a very  bad  fpecies  of  this 
fever  prevailed  in  lidinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young 
people.  The  eruption  was  generally  accompanied  with  a quinfey, 
and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  were  fo  blended  with  others  of  a 
putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  very  dith- 
cult.  Many  of  the  patients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever,  were 
afllifled  with  large  fweliings  of  the  fubmaxillary  glands,  and  not  a 
few  had  a fuppuralion  in  cue  or  both  ears. 
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If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  beginning 
of  this  fever,  it  will  be  necefifary  to  bleed,  and  to  put  the 
patient  upon  the  cool  dilnting  regimen  recomnnended  in  the 
inflammatory  fever.  The  faline  draught  may  lilcewife  be 
frequently  adminiltered,  and  the  patient’s  body  kept  open 
by  clyfters  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if  the  fever  fhould 
remit  or  intermit,  bleeding  will  feldom  be  neceflary. 
In  this  cafe  a vomit  mav  be  adminiltered,  and,  if  the 
body  be  bouiid,  a gentle  purge ; after  which  the  Peru- 
vian bark  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  mufl  be  fup- 
ported  with  chicken  broths,  jellies  of  harefhorn,  and  the 
like  ; and  he  may  ule  the  white  decoBion  for  his  ordinary 
drink*.  If  a bloody  flux  lliouki  accompany  this  fever, 
it  muft  be  treated  in  the  manner  recommended  under  the 
article  Dyjentery. 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does  not 
fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giving 
him,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a table-fpoonful  of 
Mindererus’s  fpirit  f mixed  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary 
drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous,  ma-' 
lignant,  or  putrid  fymptoras,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  the  patient  mufl:  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
direfted  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  neceflary  to  prevent 
a relapfe.  For  this  purpole  the  patient,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue  the  ufe  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time  after  he  is  well.  He 
fhould  likewife  abftain  from  all  traflay  fruits,  new  liquors, 
and  every  kind  of  flatulent  aliment. 

Though  few  fevers  bear  bleeding  better  than  that 
which  accompanies  the  meafles,  yet  the  lancet  is  not  to 
be  ufed  at  random,  and  without  a ftridl  attention  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  dileafe.  If  the  lymptoms  run  high,  with 
a full,  hard  pulfe,  and  ocher  flgns  of  inflammation,  bleed- 
ing will  be  proper,  but  not  otherwife. 

I have  looked  at  fevers,  as  well  as  at  other  diford(^rs,  for 
many  years : yet,  were  any  one  to  alk  me,  what  was  good 

* See  Appendix,  White  Decoaion. 
t See  Appendix,  Sprit  of  Minder er us. 
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for  a fever,  I could  not  tell  him,  without  knowing  the 
particulars  of  the  patient’s  cafe.  There  cannot  be  a. 
grofler  error  than  that  of  prefcribing  to  the  general  name 
of  a difeafe,  though  thousands  of  people  in  this  country 
fwallow  drugs  every  day  on  no  better  ground. 

Nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  the  only  dupes  to 
this  notion.  I had  a patient  very  lately,  a young  man 
from  a neighbouring  kingdom,  who,  after  confulting  me 
for  his  own  complaints,  which  were  chiefly  imaginary, 
requefted  that  I would  prefcribe  for  his  father  and  bro- 
ther, neither  of  whom  I had  ever  feen.  When  I told 
him  the  alpfurdity  of  doing  it,  he  went  away  feemingly 
much  difappointed,  and,  1 dare  fay,  with  a far  lower 
opinion  of  my  abilities  than  he  had  conceived  from  report. 


C PI  A P.  XXV. 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St.  ANTHONY’S 

FIRE. 

•'^HIS  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is  called 
the  roje,  attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is 
mofl  common  between  the  age  of  thirty  and  forty, 
Perfons  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  habit  are  mod  liable^ 
to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people,  and  pregnant  wo- 
men ; and  fuch  as  have  once  been  afflidled  with  it  are 
very  liable  to  have  it  again.  Sometimes  it  is  a primary 
dileafe,  and  at  other  times  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  an  eryfipelas,  but  it  mod  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or 
face,  efpecially  the  latter.  It  is  mod  common  in  autumn, 
or  when  hot  weather  is  fuccceded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned  by 

violent  pafiions  or  affe6Hons  of  the  mind  j as  fear,  anger, 
&c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a great  degree, 
and  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  fo  that  the 
perfpiration  is  luddctiiy  checked,  an  eryfipelas  will  often 

cnluc  *.  It  may  alfo  be  occalioncd  by  drinking  to  ex- 
cels, 

* The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  difeafe 
a blaji,  and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as 
lliey  term  it.  I'he  truth  is,  they  ofieu  he  dowji  to  relt 
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cefs,  by  continuing  too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any 
thing  that  overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  eva- 
cuations be  obftrufted,  or  in  too  imall  quantity,  it  may 
caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  effect  will  follow  from 
the  ftoppage  of  artificial  evacuations  j as  iffues,  fetons, 
or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. The  eryfipelas  attacks  with  a flii- 

vering,  thirft,  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  head  and  back, 
heat,  reftleffnefs,  and  a quick  pulfe  ; to  which  may  be 
added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a delirium.  On  the 
fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the  part  fwells,  becomes 
red,  and  fmall  puftules  appear;  at  which  time  the  fever 
generally  abates. 

When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  conti- 
guous fwell,  the  fkin  fliines  ; and,  if  the  pain  be  violent, 
it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red,  and 
the  fkin  is  covered  with  fmall  puflules  filled  with  clear 
water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  doled  with  a 
fwelling  ; and  there  is  a difficulty  of  breathing.  If  the 
mouth  and  noflrils  be  very  dry,  and  the  patient  drowfy, 
there  is  reafon  to  fufped:  an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affedts  the  breaft,  it  fwells  and  becomes 
exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is  apt  to  fuppu- 
rate.  I'htre  is  a violent  pain  in  the  arm-pit  on  the  fide 
affedled,  where  an  abfeefs  is  often  formed. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfidcs,  the  heat  and 
pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow,  and 
the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcales,  the  danger  is  over. 

The  event  of  this  difeafe  depends  greatly  upon  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient.  It  is  feldom  dangerous  ; but 
when  the^  conftitution  is  bad,  the  legs  will  fometimes 
fwell  to  a prodigious  fize,  and  the  cure  prove  extremely 
difficult.  It  has  often  proved  fatal  to  people  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  who  were  of  a fcorbutic  habit,  or  whofe 


when  warm  and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they 
fall  afleep,  and  lie  fo  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occafions  the 
eryfipelas.  This  difeafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  caufes, 
but  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occa' 

fioned  by  cold  caught  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or 
fatigued.  7 


humours 
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humours  were  vitiated  by  irregular  living,  or  unwholc- 
fome  diet. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affedls  a very  ‘ 
fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great.  If  the 
red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it  v/ill  end  in  a 
mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  cannot  be 
difcufled,  but  comes  to  a fuppuration  •,  in  which  cafe 
fifiulas,  a gangrene,  or  mortification,  often  enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried  off 
by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  fometirnes  with  a delirium  and  great  drowfinefs. 
They  generally  die  about  the  feventh  or  eighth  day. 

REGIMEN. In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient  muff: 

neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  of  thefe 
extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which  is  always 
to  be  guarded  againfl".  When  the  difeafe  is  mild,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  keep  the  patient  within  doors,  without 
confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  promote  the  perfpira- 
tlon  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  flender,  and  of  a moderately 
cooling  and  moiffening  quality,  as  groat-gruel,  panado, 
chicken  or  barley  broth,  with  cooling  herbs  and  fruits, 
&c.  avoiding  fleih,  fifn,  flrong  drink,  fpices,  pickles, 
and  all  other  things  that  may  heat  and  inflame  the  blood  ; 
the  drink  may  be  barley-water,  an  infufion  of  elder- 
flowers,  common  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the  patient 
muft  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other  things  of  a cor- 
dial nature.  His  food  may  be  fago-griiel,  with  a little 
wine,  and  nourifhing  broths,  taken  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  often  repeated.  Great  care,  however,  muff  be  taken 
not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE. In  this  difeafe  much  mifehief  is 

often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external  applica- 
tions. People,  when  they  fee  an  inflammation,  imme- 
diately think  that  fomething  ought  to  be  applied  to  it. 
This  indeed  is  ueceffTary  in  large  phlegmons  j but  in  an 
eryfipelas  the  jafer  courfe  is  to  apply  nothing.  Almoffc 
all  ointments,  falves,  and  plafters,  being  of  a grealy  na- 
ture, tend  rather  to  obffrudt  and  repel,  than  promote  any 
difeharge  from  the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  dil- 
cafe,  it  is  neither  fafe  to  promote  a fuppuration,  nor  to 
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repel  the  matter  too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in^  many 
rcfpefls  refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated  with  the 
greateft  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft  flannel,  are  the 
fafeft  applications  to  the  parr.  Thefe  not  only  defend  it 
from  the  external  air,  but  likewife  promote  the  perfpira- 
tion,  which  has  a great  tendency  to  carry  off  the  difeafc. 
In  Scotland  the  common  people  generally  apply  a mealy 
cloth  to  the  parts  affcdled,  which  is  far  from  being  im- 
proper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryflpelas  ; but  this  like- 
wifc  requires  caution.  If,  however,  the  fever  be  high, 
the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient  vigorous,  it 
will  be  proper  to  bleed  ; but  the  quantity  mufl:  be  regu- 
lated by  thefe  circumftances,  and  the  operation  repeated 
as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  If  the  patient  has  been 
accuftomed  to  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  difeafe  attacks  his 
head,  bleeding  is  abiblutely  necefiTary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has  an 
excellent  effedt.  It  tends  to  make  a derivation  from  the 
head,  and  feldoin  fails  to  relieve  the  patient.  When  bath- 
ing proves  ineffeftual,  poultices,  or  fharp  finapifms,  may 
be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife  ne- 
ceftary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  efFeded 
by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb. 
Some  indeed  recommend  very  large  dofes  of  nitre  in  the 
eryfipelas ; but  nitre  fcldom  fits  eafy  on  the  ftomacli 
when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
beft  medicines  when  the  fever  and  inflammation  run 
high.  Half  a drachm  of  it,  with  four  or  five  grains  of 
rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink, 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and  fcizes 
the  head,  lb  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ftupor,  it  is  abfo- 
lutcJy  neceftary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyfters  and  mild 
purgatives  fail  to  have  this  efFed,  ftrongcr  ones  muft  be 
given.  Bliftering-plafters  muft  likewile  be  applied  to 
the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  ftiarp  cataolafins  laid  to 
the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcuIFed,  and  the 
part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be  proper 

*5  to 
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to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done  by  the 
application  of  ripening  poultices,  with  faffron,  warm 
fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
fo  ew5  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark 
muft  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be  taken  along  with  acids, 
as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  in  any  other  form 
more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  mull  not,  however, 
be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s  life  is  at  flake.  A drachm 
may  be  given  every  two  hours,  if  the  fymptoms  be 
threatening,  and  cloths  dipped  in  warm  camphorated 
fpirits  of  wine,  or  the  tindure  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may 
be  applied  to  the  part,  and  frequently  renewed.  It  may 
likewife  be  proper  in  this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the 
bark,  or  to  foment  the  part  affeded  with  a flrong  de- 
codion  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  Jcorhutic  eryfipelas^ 
which  continues  for  a confiderable  time,  it  will  only  be 
rectlTary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things  as  pu- 
rify the  blood  and  promote  the  perlpiration.  Thus,  after 
the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by  opening  medi- 
cines, the  decodion  of  woods  * may  be  drank,  after 
which  a courfe  of  bitters  will  be  proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  eryfipelas 
ought  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  violent  paiTions ; to 
abttain  from  flrong  liquors,  and  ail  far,  vifeid,  and  highly- 
nourifhing  food.  They  fhould  likew'ife  take  fufficient 
cxcrcife,  carefully  avoiding  the  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold.  Their  food  fliould  confifl  chiefly  of  milk,  and 
fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  quality  ; 
and  their  drink  ought  to  be  fmall-beer,  whey,  butter- 
milk, and  fuch  like.  They  fhould  never  fufFer  them- 
fclves  to  be  long  coflivc.  If  that  cannot  be  prevented 
by  fuitablc  diet,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  a 
gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb,  cream  of  rartar,  the  lenitive  elec- 
tuary, or  fomc  other  mild  purgative. 

Though  I have  fo  flridly  forbidden  molfl  applications 
in  the  eryfipelas,  yet  I cannot  prevail  on  people  to  le.ye 
them  off.  Whenever  they  fee  inflammation,  they  think  - 
cf  feme  poultice,  embrocation,  or  fomentation,  all  of 

* See  Appendix,  DecoSlion  of  IVocds. 

which 
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which  do  injury  twenty  times  for  once  they  are  of  the  lead 
fervice  ; and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  where  fup- 
puradon  is  inevitable.  ^ ; 

An  abforbent,  which  takes  up  the  moifture  and  cools 
the  (kin,  anfwers  the  purpofe  much  better.  What  I 
generally  ufe  is  hair-powder,  fpnead  upon  a foft  rag,  and 
laid  over  the  parts  affedled.  This  may  be  renewed  twice 
or  thrice  a-day  ; and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  whateafc 
apd  comfort  it  gives  to  the  patient  every  time. 

As  the  eryfipclas  refembles  the  gout  in  many  refpedts, 
it  ought  not  to  be  rafhly  tampered  with.  Should  it  be 
driven  from  the  part  affe(5ted,  it  may  fix  upon  a more 
dangerous  one.  The  alarm  is  generally  greateft,  when 
it  removes  to,  or  attacks,  the  face.  I have,  however, 
known  it  feize  upon  the  knee,  and,  after  laying  the  bones 
bare,  prove  fatal.  : • '* 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

OR  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  BRAIN. 

O^HIS  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  butoftener  only 
a fymptom  of  feme  other  malady  ; as  the  inflamma- 
tory, eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  It  is  very  com- 
mon, however,  as  a primary  difeafe  in  warm  climates, 
and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  about  the  prime  or  vigour 
of  life.  The  palTionate,  the  ftudious,  and  thofe  whofe 
nervous  fyftem  is  irritable  in  a high  degree,  are  mod 
liable  to  it. 

CAUSES.—-  -This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by 
night-watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard  ftu.ly: 
it  may  likewife  proceed  from  hard  drinking,  anger,  grief, 
or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of 
ufual  evacuations;  as  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  the 
cudomary  difeharges  of  women,  &c.  Such  as  impru- 
dently expofe  themfclves  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  efpecially 
by  fleeping  without  doors  in  a hoc  fcafon,  with  their 

R heads 
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heads  uncovered,  are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  fo  as  to  awake  quite  delirious. 
When  repellents  are  imprudently  ufed  in  an  eryfipelas, 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  fometimes  the  confe- 
quence.  It  may  likcwife  be  occafioned  by  external  in- 
juries, as  blows  or  bruifes  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.-  —The  fymptoms  which  ufually 
precede  a true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are,  pain  of  the 
head,  rcdnefs  of  the  eyes,  a violent  flufliing  of  the  face, 
difturbed'fleep,  or  a total  want  of  it,  great  dryncfs  of  the 
fkin,  coftivenefs,  a retention  of  urine,  a fmall  dropping 
of  blood  from  the  nofc,  finging  of  the  cars,  and  extreme 
fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyflcm. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms  in 
general  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory  fever. 
The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular,  and  trembling  j 
but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  contrafted.  When  the 
brain  itfelfis  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always  foft  and  low; 
but  when  the  inflammation  only  afieds  the  integuments 
of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  it  is  hard.  A 
remarkable  quicknefs  of  hearing  is  a common  fymptom 
of  this  difeafe  j but  that  feldom  continues  long.^  Another 
ufual  fymptom  is  a great  throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the 
arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples.  _ Though  the  tongue 
is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  the  patient  feldom  complains 
of  thirfl,  and  even  refufes  drink.  The  mind  chiefly  runs 
upon  fuch  objedsas  have  before  made  a deep  impreffion 
on  it } and  fometimes,  from  a fullcn  filcnce,  the  patient 
becomes  all  of  a fudden  quite  outrageous. 

A conftant  trembling  and  flarting  of  the  tendons  is  an 
unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  aifo  a fupprefflon  of  urine ; 
a total  want  of  fleep  ; a conftant  fpitting  ; a grinding  of 
the  teeth  ; which  laft  may  be  confidered  as  a kind  ot 
convulfion.  When  aphrenitis  fucceeds  an  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  of  the  inteftines,  or  of  the  throat,  &c.  it  is 
owin^^to  a tranflation  of  the  difeafe  from  thefe  parts  to 
the  brain,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  This  fliews  the 
necelTity  of  proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger  ot  repei- 

ients  in  all  inflammatory  difeafes.  r • • 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  per fpi ration,  a 

copious  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  b ee  ing 
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piles*  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine,  which  lets  fall  a copi- 
ous fedimcnt.  Sometimes  the  difcafe  is  carried  off  by  a 
ioofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an  exceffive  flow  of  the 
menfes. 

As  this  dsfeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it  re- 
quires the  moft  fpeedy  applications;  When  it  is  pro- 
longed, or  improperly  treated,  it  fomerinles  ends  in  mad- 
nefs,  or  a kind  of  fliipidity,  which  continues  for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended  to, 
viz.  to  leiTen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  to 
retard  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  very 

quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  alFedls  the 
lenfes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  increafes  the  difeafe. 
Even  too  much  light  is  hurtful } for  which  reafon  the 
patient’s  chamber  ought  to  be  a little  darkened,  and  he 
fhould  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necclTary  to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable 
friend,  as  this  has  a tendency  to  foothe  and  quiet  the  mind. 
Neither  ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in  the 
dark,  left  it  Ihould  occafion  a gloomy  melancholy,  which 
is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  muft,  as  far  as  poflible,  be.faothed  and 
humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradiiftion  will  ruffle  his 
mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even  when  he  calls  for 
things  which  are  not  to  be  obtained,  or  which  might 
prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  poficively  denied  them,  but 
rather  put  off  with  the  promife  of  having  them  as  foon  as 
they  can  be  obtained,  or  by  fome  other  excufe.  A little 
of  any  thing  that  the  mind  is  fee  upon,  though  not  quite 
proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  lefs  than  a policive  refufal. 
In  a word,  whatever  he  was  fond  of,  or  ufed  to  be  de- 
lighted with,  when  in  health,  may  here  be  tried  j as 
pleafing  ftories*  foft  mufic,  or  whatever  has  a tendency  to 
foothe  the  pafflons  and  compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave 
propofes  feveral  mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe ; 
as  the  foft  noife  of  water  diftilling  by  drops  into  a bafon, 
and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any  uni- 
form found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a tendency  to  pro- 
cure fleep,  and  confcquently  may  be  of  lervice. 
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The  aliment  ought  to  he  light,  confifting  chiefly  of 
farinaceous  fubftances ; as  panado,  and  water-gruel, 
fliarpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of  lemons,  ripe 
fruits  roafled  or  boiled,  jellies,  preferves,  &c.  The  drink 
fmall,  diluting,  and  cooling;  as  whey,  barley-water,  or 
decofHons  of  barley  and  tamarinds,  which  latter  not  only 
render  the  liquor  more  palatable,  but  likewife  more  bene- 
ficial, as  they  ara  of  an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINET. In  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 

nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient  than  a free 
difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  When  this  comes  of 
its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  flopped,  but 
rather  promoted,  by  applying  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water  to  the  parr.  When  bleeding  at  the  nofe  does  not 
happen  fpontaneouflv,  it  may  be  provoked,  by  putting  a 
ftraw,  or  any  other  fharp  body  up  the  noftrll. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves  the 
head;  but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be  performed, 
we  would  recommend  in  its  ftead  bleeding  in  the  jugular 
veins.  When  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  fo  low, 
that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  with  the  lancet,  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  temples.  Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the 
blood  more  gradually,  but,  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the 
part  affeefled,  generally  give  more  immediate  relief.  ^ 

A difeharge  of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins  is 
likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been  fubjed  to  the  bleed- 
ing piles,  and  that  difeharge  has  been  flopped,  every 
method  mufl:  be  tried  to  reftore  it ; as  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  parts,  fitting  over  the  fleams  of  warm 
water,  fliarp  clyffers,  or  fuppofitorics  made  of  honey, 

aloes,  and  rock-fair.  j i u 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by  the 
(loppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial,  as  the 
menfcs,  iffi.es,  fccons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means  muff  be 
iifed  to  reflore  them  as  foon  as  polTible,  or  to  fubltuute 

others  in  their  ftead.  . a*  i e. 

The  patient’s  body  mufl  be  kept  open  by  ftimulating 

cWfters  or  fmart  purges ; and  fmall  quantities  of  nitre 
ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink.  Two  or 
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three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dangerous,  may 
be  ufcd  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  (bould  be  fhaved,  and  frequently  rubbed  with 
vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this  mixture 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The  feet 
ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
fofc  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kep;  conftantly 
applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obfllnate,  and  does  rnot  yield  to 
thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  apply  a bliflering- 
plafter  to  the  whole  head. 

I muft  farther  obferve,  that,  though  this  fpecies  of 
inflammation  ought  to  be  treated  nearly  as  other  inflam- 
matory difordcrs  are,  yet  more  than  ordinary  care  (hould 
be  ufcd  to  keep  the  patient  in  a ftate  of  as  much  eafe, 
compofure,  and  tranquillity  as  pofldble.  A Arid:  atten- 
tion to  my  former  hints  on  this  head  will  often  do  more 
good  than  the  beft  medicines.  It  fhould  be  confldcred 
that  a fore  will  not  bear  rhe  touch  of  a feather,  and  that 
the  nerves  of  an  inflamed  brain  are  ftill  more  unfit  to  en- 
dure the  leafl  irritation,  without  torture,  and  without 
danger.  Even  light,  found,  or  whatever  may  make  a 
flrong  imprefljon  on  the fenfes, is  carried  with  fuch  rapidity 
and  force  to  the  brain,  as  to  mereafe  the  inflammation, 
and  difordcr  the  very  organs  by  which  it  was  conveyed. 
A docile  and  fcnfible  nurfe  is,  in  fuch  cafes,  of  as  much 
fervice,  as  the  moll  enlightened  phylician. 


CHAP.  XXV'II. 

OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  EYES.  - 


^HIS  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external  ini 

as  b OWS.  nnme  11  i»i  . 
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fweats,  or  of  the  fweatiHg  of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expo.«« 
fure  to  the  night  air,  cfpecially  in  cold  northerly  winds, 
or  whatever  fuddenly  checks  the  pcrlpiration,  cfpecially 
after  the  body  has  been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  caufe  an 
inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Viewing  fnow  or  other  white 
bodies  for  a longtime,  or  looking  ftedfaftly  at  the  fun,  a 
clear  fire,  or  any  bright  objed,  will  likewife  occafion  this 
malady.  A fudden  tranfition  from  darknefs  to  very 
bright  light  will  often  have  the  fame  effeft. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  than  night-watching,  cfpecially  reading  or  writ- 
ing by  candle- lighr.  Drinking  fpirituous  liquors,  and 
cxcefs  of  venery,  arc  likewife  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes, 
The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of  feveral  kinds  of  fuel, 
are  alfo  pernicious.  Sometimes  an  inflansmation  of  the 
eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a fero- 
phulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned 
by  hairs  in  the  cve-lids  turning  inwards,  and  hurting  the 
eyes.  Sometimes  the  dikafe  is  epidemic,  crpecially  after 
wet  feafons  j and  I have  I'requenrly  known  it  prove  in- 
fedfious,  particularly  to  thefe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe 
with  the  patient.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  moift  air,  or 
living  in  low  damp  houles,  efperially  in  perfons  who  arc 
not  accuftomed  to  fuch  fituations.  In  children  it  often 
proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up  offcabbed  heads, 
a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other  difcharge  of  that 
kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes  often  fuccecd  the  ImalU 
pox  or  meafles,  efpecially  in  children  of  a fcrophulous 

habit.  ... 

SYMPTOMS. -An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is 

attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednds,  and  fwelling. 
The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and  fometimes, 
he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes  were  pierced  witli 
a thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his  eyes  are  f^A  of 
motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies  dancing  before  him.  The 
eyes  are  filled  with  a fcalding  rheum,  which  ruihes  forth 
in  threat  quantities,  whenever  the  patient  ai tempts  to 
looirup.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with 
fomc  degree  of  fever.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the 

■ is  a throbbing  or 

A flight 


neighbouring  parts  fwell,  and  there 
pulfation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 
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A flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from  an 
external  caule,  is  eafily  cured ; but  when  the  difcafe  is- 
violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves  fpecks  upon 
the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fometimes  total  blind- 
nefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has  a good 
effeft;  and  when  the  inflammation  pafles  from  one  eye 
to  another,  as  it  were  by  infedtion,  it  is  no  unfavourable 
fymptom.  But  when  the  dileafe  is  accompanied  with  a 
violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  continues  long,  the  patient 
is  in  danger  of  lofing  his  fight. 

REGIMEN. The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous  cafes, 

can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  beginning. 
The  patient  muft  abflain  from  every  thing  of  a heating 
nature.  His  food  Ihould  confift  chiefly  of  mild 
vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His  drink  may 
be  barley-water,  balm -tea,  ceJmmon  whey,  and  fuch 
like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  mufl:  be  darkened,  or  his  eyes* 
(haded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light,  but  not  to 
prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  Ihould  not  look  at  a candle, 
the  fire,  or  any  luminous  object  ; and  ought  to  avoid  all 
fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  any  thing  that  may 
caufe  coughing,  fneezing,  or  vomiting.  He  Ihould  be 
kept  quiet,  avoiding  all  violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  and  encouraging  fleep  as  much  as  poffible. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applications. 
Almoft  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  poffeffed  of  a remedy 
ibr  the  cure  of  fore  eyes,  Thefe  remedies  generally 
confift  of  eye-waters  and  ointments,  with  other  external 
applications,  which  do  mifehief  twenty  times  for  once 
they  do  good.  People  ought  therefore  to  be  very  cau- 
tious how  they  ufc  Inch  things,  as  even  the  prdfure  upon 
the  eyes  often  incrcafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  is  al- 
ways neceffary.  This  Ihould  be  performed  as  near  the 
part  affedted  as  poffible.  An  adult  may  lofc  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 

^4  the 
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the  fymptoms.  If  it  fhould  not  be  convenient  to  bleed 
in  the  neck,  the  fame  quantity  may  be  let  from  the  arm, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under  the 
eyes,  with  good  efFe<5l.  The  wounds  mufl  be  fuffered 
to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding  ftop  foon,  it 
may  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  cloths  dipt  in 
warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
repeat  this  operation  feveral  times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means  to 
be  negle6led.  The  patient  may  take  a fmall  dofe  of 
Glauber’s  falts,  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond  or 
third  day,  or  a decodlion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna.  If 
thcfc  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre, 
a little  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  or  any  other  mild  purga- 
tive, will  anfwer  the  fame  end-  The  patient  at  the  fame 
lime  muft  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any 
other  weak  diluting  liquor.  He  ought  llkewife  to  take, 
at  bed-time,  a large  draught  of  very  weak  wine-whey,  in 
order  to  promote  perfpiration.  ' His  feet  and  legs  muft 
frequently  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  head 
fhaved  twice  or  thiice  a week,  and  afterwards  wafhed  in 
cold  water.  This  has  often  a remarkably  good  effedt. 

if  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  evacua- 
tions, bliftering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the  temples, 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept  open  for 
fome  time  by  the  mild  bliftering-ointment.  I have  fel- 
dom  known  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept  open,  fail  to  re- 
mpyc  the  moft  obftinate  inflammation  of  the  eyesj  but 
for  this  purpofc  it  is  often  ncceflary  to  continue  the  dif- 
charge  for  leveral  weeks. 

When  the  difcafe  has  been  of  long  ftanding,  I have 
ften  very  extraordinary  cfledts  from  a leton  in  the  neck, 
or  between  the  fhouldcrs,  cfpccially  the  latter.  ^ It 
flr  uld  be  put  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle  between  the  fhoulder 
blades.  It  may  be  drdfed  twice  a day  with  yellow  bafili- 
con.  I have  known  patients,  who  had  been  blind  for  a 
confidcrable  time,  recover  fight  by  means  of  a feton 

placed  as  above.  When  the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the 

neck. 
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neck,  it  foon  wears  our,  and  is  both  more  painful  and 
troubiefome  than  between  the  ftioulders  j befides,  it 
leaves  a difagreeablc  mark,  and  does  not  difcharge  fo 
freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or 
frefh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  lead  all  night; 
and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk  and  water 
in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  fleep,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  two 
fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  over  night,  more  or 
lels  according  to  his  age,  or  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes  ftill 
remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed  every  night 
and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a little  brandy, fix  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  A method  IKould  be 
contriv'ed  by  which  the  eye  can  be  quite  immerfed  in  the 
brandy  and  water,  where  it  ihould  be  kept  for  fome  time. 
I have  generally  found  this,  or  cold  water  and  vinegar  as 
good  a llrcngthencr  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a 
fcrophuloLis  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obllinate.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  mull  not  be  too  low,  and  he 
may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negus,  or  now  and  then  a 
glafs  of  wine.  The  moft  proper  medicine  is  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  which  may  either  be  given  in  lubftance,  or 
prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drachms  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an  Englifti 
quart  of  water  to  a pint ; when  it  has  boiled  near- 
ly long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice-root 
fliced.  Let  the  liquor  be  ftrained.  Two,  three,  or  four 
table  fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day.  It  is  impoflibic  to 
lay  how  long  this  medicine  Ihould  be  continued,  as  the 
cure  is  fooncr  performed  in  fome  than  in  others  ; bur,  in 
genera],  it  requires  a confiderable  time  to  prociuce  any 
lafting  efteds. 


Dr. 
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Dr.  Cheynefays,  ‘ that  i¥:thiops  mineral  never  fails  in 
obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even  fcrophulous 
ones,  if  given  in  a fufficient  dofe,  and  duly  perfifled  in.’ 
There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and  other  preparations  of 
mercury  may  be  of  Angular  fervice  in  ophthalmias  of 
long  continuance,  but  they  ought  always  to  be  admi- 
niftered  with  the  greaceft  caution,  or  by  perlbns  of  fkill  in 
phyfic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eye,  to 
fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  prefllng  upon  them 
Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  plucliing  them  out  with 
a pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  dif- 
cafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  iffuc  in  one  or  both 
arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and  autumn 
will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons.  They  ought 
Hikewife  to  live  with  the  greateft  regularity,  avoiding 
ftrong  liquor, ' and  every  thing  of  a heating  quality. 
Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night- air  and  lateftudiesf. 

Although  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a 
great  variety  of  caufes,  yet  I find,  that  moft  of  our  pre- 
tended eye-dolors  treat  them  all  nearly  in  the  fame  way. 
Whether  the  inflammation  is  occafioned  by  a blow,  a 
fcrophulous  habit,  or  a fpecific  infedion,  ftili  'they  keep 
fcarifying  the  inner  coats  of  the  eyelids,  and  cutting,  and 
fcratching,  till  they  totally  extinguilh  the  fight.  About 
twelve  years  ago,  a patient  of  mine,  troubled  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  which  had  arifen  from  a vene- 
real taint,  was  not  only  weak  enough  to  go  to  one  of  thofe 
Jurgeon  ocuUJis,  but  to  fay,  that  I was  giving  him  calo- 
mei-  The  other  immediately  obferved,  that  he  never 
gave  his  patients  mercury  j and  did  not  forget  to  throw 
gut  very  broad  hints  of  the  impropriety  of  my  treat- 

* Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expeditioufly 
removed  by  palling  a fmall  hair  pencil  between  the  eye- lid  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  In  fome  places  the  peafants  do  this  very  effec- 
tually, by  tiling  their  tongue  in  the  fame  manner. 

•f  As  mod  people  are  fond  of  uling  eye-waters  and  ointments  in 
this  and  other  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inferred  fonie  of  the 
moll  approved  forms  of  thefe  medicines  in  the  appendix.  Sec 
Appendix,  Eye-nuater  and  Eye-falvc. 
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mcnt.  I afterwards  faw  the  patient,  and  perceiving  his 
credulity  wroiui;ht  upon,  I could  only  bid  him  look  to  the 
end  of  it.  About  two  years  after,  he  had  occafion  to  go 
to  France,  when  he  confuked  one  of  the  mod:  eminent 
medical  men  in  Paris,  who,  foon  difeovering  one  of  his 
eyes  to  be  irrecoverably  lod,  took  his  fee,  and  left  the 
following  laconic  remark,  inftead  of  a prefeription, 
**  Your  Englifli  furgeon  has  put  your  eye  out and,  to 
this  day,  the  patient  wears  an  artificial  eye. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  THROAT. 

'^HIS  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is  fre- 
quently  attended  with  great  danger.  It  prevails  in 
the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  mod  fatal  to  young  people 
of  a fanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES.— -In  general  it  proceeds  from  the  fame 
caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders,  viz.  an  obftrudled 
perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames  the  blood. 
An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often  occafioned  by 
omitting  fomc  part  of  the  covering  ufuiily  worn  about 
the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is 
warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againft  a cold  norther  ly  wind, 
or  any  thing  that  greatly  cools  the  throat,  and  parts  adja- 
cent. It  may  likewifc  proceed  from  the  negleft  of 
bleeding,  purging,  or  any  culloinary  evacuation. 

Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever  ftrains 
the  throat,  may  likewife  canfe  an  inflammation  of  that 
organ.  I have  often  known  the  quinfey  prove  fatal  to 
jovial  companions,  who,  alter  fitting  long  in  a warm 
room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and  fingingwlth  vehemence, 
v^cre  fo  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in  the  cold  night-air. 
Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  are  very 
apt  to  occafion  this  malady.  It  is  likewife  frequently 
occafioned  by  continuing  long  in  a moifl;  place,  fitting 

near 
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near  an  open  window,  fleeping  in  a damp  bed,  fitting  in 
a room  that  has  been  newly  plaftcred,  &c.  I know 
people  who  never  fail  to  have  a fore  throat  if  they  fit 

even  but  a fhorc  time  in  a room  that  has  been  lately 
wafhed. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fharp  fubftances  flicking  in 
the  throat,  or  from  the  cauflic  fumes  of  metals  or  mine- 
rals, as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  in  by  the  breath. 
Y bis  difeafe  is  forretimes  epidemical  and  infedlious. 

SYMPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the  throat 

is  evident  from  infpe<5tion,  the  parts  appearing  red  and 
fwelled  j befides,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  fwal- 
lowing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard,  with  other  fymp- 
toms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it  is  generally  covered 
with  a tough  coat  of  a whicifli  colour,  and  the  patient 
fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As  the  fwelling  and  inflammation 
increafe,  the  breathing  and  fwailowing  become  more 
difficult ; the  pain  aftedts  the  ears  ; the  eyes  generally 
appear  red  •,  and  the  face  fwells.  The  patient  is  often 
obliged  to  keep  himfelf  in  an  eredl  pofture,  being  in 
danger  of  fuffocation  i there  is  a confian-t  naufea,  or  in- 
clination to  vomit  3 and  the  drink,  inftead  of  paffing  into 
iheflomach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient 
is  fomeiimes  flarved  at  iaft,  merely  from  an  inability  to 
fwallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious  with  flrairnefs  of 
the  bread,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  fwailowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the  patient 
breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger.  An  ex- 
ternal Iwelling  is  no  unfavourable  lymptom  : but  if  k 
fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeale  affedls  the  breaft,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great.  When  a quinfey  is  the  confcquence 
of  fomc  ocher  difeafe,  which  has  already  weakened  the 
patient,  his  fituation  is  dangerous.  A frothing  at  the 
mouth,  with  a fwelled  tongue,  a pale,  ghaftly  counte- 
nance, and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  arc  fatal  fymp- 
toms.  ■ • 
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regimen. The  regimen  In  this  difeafe  is  in  all 

refpefts  the  fame  as  in  the  plenrlfy,  or  peripneumony. 
The  food  muft  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  and 
the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting,  mixed  with 
acids. 

It  is  highly  neceflary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafv  and 
quiet.  Violent  afFedions  of  the  mind,  or  great  efforts 
of  the  body  may  prove  fatal.  He  fliould  not  even  at- 
tempt to  fpeak  l3ut  in  a low  voice.  Such  a degree  of 
warmth  as  to  promote  a conftant,  gentle  fweat,  is  proper. 
When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  raifed 
a little  higher  than  ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceflary  that  the  neck,  be  kept  warm ; 
for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flannel  may  be 
wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  will  often  remove  a flight 
complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially  ifappliedin  due  time. 
We  cannot  here  omit  obferving  the  propriety  of  a cuf. 
tom  which  prevails  among  the  peafants  in  Scotland, 
When  they  feel  any  uneafinefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap 
a flocking  about  it  all  night.  So  effedlual  is  this  re- 
medy, that  in  many  places  it  paffes  for  a charm,  and  the 
flocking  is  applied  with  particular  cerem.onies : the 
cuftom,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a good  one,  and  fhould 
never  be  neglefted.  When  the  throat  has  been  thus 
wrapped  up  all  night,  it  muft  not  be  expofed  to  the  cold 
air  through  the  day,  but  a handkerchief,  or  a piece  of 
flannel,  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation  be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very  mucli 
in  efteem  for  complaints  of  the  throat;  and  indeed  it  is 
of  fome  ule.  It  fhould  be  almoft  conftantly  kept  in  the 
mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  leifurely.  It  may  likewife 
be  mixed  in  the  patient’s  drink,  or  taken  any  other  way. 
When  it  cannot  be  obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or 
of  mulberries,  may  be  ufed  in  its  (lead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They  may 
be  made  of  fage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and  honey,  or 
by  adding  to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  pcftoral  decodtion 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  honey,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
currant-jelly.  1 his  may  be  uted  three  or  four  times  a-* 
day  ; and  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  tough  vifeid 
phlegm,  the  gargle  may  b;  rendered  more  Iharp  and 

cleanflng 
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clcanfing,  by  adding  to  it  a tca-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of 
Jal  ammoniac.  Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a de- 
coftion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  black  curranc- 
bufh  i but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  ihefe  are  unneccf- 
fary. 

There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  bencHt  of  bathing  the 
feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  apparent;  that 
pradicc  ought  therefore  never  to  be  neglefted.  If  peo^ 
pie  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to  wrap  up  their  throats 
with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
and  to  ufe  a fparc  diet,  with  diluting  liquors,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  difeafe,  it  would  ftldom  proceed  to  a 
great  height,  or  be  attended  with  any  danger  ; but  when 
thefe  precautions  are  negleiled,  and  the  difeafe  be- 
comes violent,  more  powerful  medicines  are  necef- 
fary. 

MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  the  throat  be* 

ing  a moft  acute  and  dangerous  diflemper,  which  fome- 
times  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  to  bleed  in  the  arm, 
or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  repeat  the  operation 
if  circumftances  require. 

The  body  fli  oulu  likewife  be  kept  gently  open.  This 
may  cither  be  done,  by  gii'ing  the  patient  for  his  ordinary 
drink  a deendion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or  fmali  dofes 
of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended  in  the  eryfipclas* 
Thefe  may  be  inercafed  according  lO  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  repeated  till  they  have  the  defired  effcdl.  ^ 

I have  often  known  very  good  efft  6ls  from  a bit  of 
Jal  prundi  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth,  and  fwai* 
lowed  down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes  the  difeharge 
of faliva^  by  which  means  itanfwers  the  end  of  a gargle, 
while  at  the  fame  time  it  abates  the  fever,  by  promoting 

the  difeharge  of  urine,  &c.  . , • 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  with  a lifilc  of  the  volatile  liniment.  This  fcldom 
fails  to  produce  lome  good  efFeds.  At  the  fame  time 
the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully  covered  with  wool  or 
flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold  from  penetrating  the  fkin, 
as  this  application  renders  it  very  tender.  Many  other 
external  applications  are  recommended  m this  dilcale. 
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as  a fwallow’s  neft,  poultices  made  of  the  fungus  called 
Jew’s  ears,  album  Grsecum,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not  look 
upon  any  of  thefe  to  be  preferable  to  a common  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  we  (hall  take  no  farther  notice  of 
them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum-guajacum  as  a fpecific  in 
this  difeafe.  Half  a drachm  of  the  gum  in  powder  may 
be  made  into  an  elcduary  with  the  rob  of  elder-berries, 
or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dofe,  jand  repeated  occa- 
fionally  *. 

Bliftering  upon  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  in  violent 
inflammations  of  the  throat,  is  very  beneficial  j and  in 
bad  cafes,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  lay  a bliftering-plafter 
quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to  reach  from  ear  to  ear. 
After  the  plafters  arc  taken  off,  the  parts  ougjit  to  be 
kept  running  by  the  application  of  ilTuc  ointment,  till 
the  inflammation  is  gone  j otherwife,  upon  their  drying 
up,  the  patient  will  be  in  danger  of  a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a fup- 
puration  fcldom  happens.  This,  however,  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  in  fpitc  of  ail  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  When 
the  inflamm.ation  and  fwelling  continue,  and  it  is  evident 
that  a fuppuration  will  enfue,  it  ought  to  be  promoted 
by  drawing  the  fleam  of  warm  water  into  the  throat 
through  a tunnel,  or  the  like.  Soft  poultices  ought 
likewife  to  be  applied  outwardly,  and  the  patient  may 
keep  a roafted  fig  conftantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks,  that 
the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent  any  thing 
from  getting  down  into  the  flomach.  In  this  cafe,  the 
patient  mud  inevitably  perifh,  unlels  he  can  be  fupported 
in  fome  other  way.  This  can  only  be  done  by  nourifh- 
ing  clyflers  of  broth,  or  gruel  with  milk,  See.  Patients 
have  often  been  fupported  by  thefe  for  ievcral  days, 
till  the  tumour  has  broke ; and  afterwards  they  have  re- 
covered. 

Not  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathing  is  often 
prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe  nothing  can  five 
the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the  traQhea  or  wind-pipe. 
As  chat  has  been  often  done  with  fuccefs,  no  perfon,  in 

* Dr.  Home. 
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fuch  defperate  circumftances,  ought  to  hefitate  a mo* 
ment  about  the  operation ; but  as  it  can  only  be  per- 
formed by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  neceflafy  here  to  give  any 
direftions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended  with 
an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally  owing  to  an 
obftru£lion  cf  the  glands  about  the  throat,  and  only  re- 
quires that  the  parr  be  kept  warm,  and  the  throat  fre- 
quently gargled  with  fomething  that  may  gently  ftimu- 
late  the  glands,  as  a decoClion  of  figs  with  vinegar  and 
honev  ; to  which  may  be  added  a little  muftard,  or  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be 
ufed  where  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation.  This 
fpecies  of  angina  has  various  names  among  the  common 
people,  as  the  p.ap  of  the  throats  the  falling  down  of  the 
almonds  of  the  earsyb.z.  Accordingly,  to' remove  it, 
they  lift  the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  thruft 
their  fingers  under  his  jaws,  &c.  all  which  praftices  are 
at  beft  ufeleis,  and  often  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjed  to  inflammations  of  the  throat, 
in  order  to  avoid  that  dilcafe,  ought  to  live  temperate. 
Such  as  do  not  choofe  to  obferve  this  rule,  rhuft  have 
frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and  other  evacuations,  to 
difeharge  the  fuperfluous  humours.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and  ihould  abftain  from 
aliment  and  medicines  of  an  aftringent  or  ftimulating 

nature.  , 

Violent  exercife,  by  increafing  the  motion  and  force 
of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  efpecially  if  cold  liquor  be  drank  immediately 
after  it,  or  the  body  fuffered  fuddenly  to  cool.  Thofe 
who  would  avoid  this  dileafe  ought  therefore,  after  fpeak- 
ing  aloud,  finging,  running,  drinking  warm  liquor,  or 
doino  any  thing  that  may  (train  the  throat,  or  increale 
rhe  circulation  of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care^  to 
cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  fome  addditional  covering 

a'bout  their  necks.  , , , r u-  xv 

I have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fubject  to 

fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by  only 

wearing  a ribband,  or  a bit  of  flannel,  conftantly  about 

their  njccks,  or  by  wearing  thicker  (hoes,  a flannel  wai  - 

conr% 
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coar,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may  feem  trifling,  but  they 
have  great  eflFed.  There  is  danger  indeed  in  leaving 
them  off  after  perfons  have  been  accuftomed  to  them  ; 
but  furely  the  inconveniency  of  ufing  fuch  things  for 
life,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  danger  which  may 
attend  the  negleft  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of  the 
throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and  callous. 
This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed,  and  is  often  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  the  too  frequent  application  of  ftrong 
ftimulating  and  ftyptic  medicines.  The  beft  method  k» 
to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle  it  twice  a-day  with  a de- 
coftion  of  figs,  fliarpcned  a little  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit 
of  vitriol, 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY,  or  PU- 
TRID ULCEROUS  SORE  THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Britain,  though  for  Tome  time  pafl  it  has 
been  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern  counties.  Children  are 
more  liable  to  it  than  adults,  females  than  males,  and  the 
delicate  than  thofe  who  are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  pre« 
vails  chiefly  in  autumn,  and  is  moft  frequent  after  a long 
courfe  of  damp  or  fultry  weather. 

CAUSES. This  is  evidently  a contagious  diftem- 

per,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infe£tion.  Whole 
families,  and  even  entire  villages,  often  receive  the  in- 
fection from  one  perfon.  This  ought  to  put  people 
upon  their  guard  againfl;  going  near  fuch  patients  as  la- 
bour under  the  diforder  as  by  that  means  they  endanger 
not  only  their  own  lives,  but  likewife  thofe  of  their  friends 
and  connexions.  Whatever  tends  to  produce  putrid 
or  malignant  fevers,  may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid  ul- 
cerous fore  throat,  as  unwholefome  air,  damaged  provU 
fions,  neglect  of  cleanlincfs,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. Ic  begins  with  alternate  fits  of 

Ihivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but  low  and 
unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through  the  whole 
courlc  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  complains  greatly 
of  y^'caknefs  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft ; his  fpirits  arc 

S low. 
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low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  fet  upright;  he  is 
troubled  with  a naufea,  and  often  with  a vomiting  or 
purging.  The  two  latter  are  moft  common  in  children. 
The  eyes  appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwells. 
The  urine  is  at  firft  pale  and  crude  ; but,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellowilh  colour.  The 
tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moift,  which  diftinguifhes 
this  from  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon  looking  into 
the  throat,  it  appears  fwelled,  and  of  a florid  red  colour. 
Pale  or  a(h-colourcd  fpots,  however,  are  here  and  there 
interfperfcd,  and  fometimes  one  broad  patch  or  fpotj 
of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  fur- 
rounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears*  Thefe  whiciih 


fpots  or  floughs  cover  fo  many  ulcers* 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  arms, 
bread-,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third  day,  is  a 
common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe*  When  it  appears, 
the  purging  and  vomiting  generally  ceafe.^ 

There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and  the 
face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infide  of  the 
noftrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient  complains  of  a 
difagreeable  putrid  fmell,  and  his  breath  is  very  ofFen- 

^^'^The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  dlftinguilli- 
cd  from  the  inflammatory,  by  the  vomiting  and  loofe- 
nefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufhered  iir  . the  foul 
ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a white  or  livid  coat ; 
and  by  the  exceffive  weaknefs  of  the  patient  j with  other 
fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever.  . 

^ Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftmate  purging,  e • 

treme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a livid  or  black 
colour  of  the  fpots.  and  frequent 

fluttering  pulfe.  If  the  eruption  upon  the  (km  fiiddenly 

difappears,  or  becomes  of  a livid  “.‘Jf: 

charge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  or  mouth,  the  danger 

'""if  f gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third,  or  fourth 
day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm,  and  ’ 

the  floughs  cafl  off  in  a kindly  ^ foft 

and  florid  at  the  bottom  ; and  if  the  breathii  „ 
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and  free,  with  a lively  colour  of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafotx 
to  ilope  Tor  a falucary  crifis. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  miid  be  kept  quiet,  and 

for  the  moH:  part  in  bed, 'as  he  will  be  apt  to  faint  wnen 
taken  out  of  it.  His  food  muft  be  nourifoing  and  refto- 
rative  ; as  fa»o-gruel  with  red  wine,  jclJies,  ftrong  broths, 
&c.  Kis  drink  ought  to  be  generous,  and  of  an  anti- 
fcptic  quality;  as  red-wine  negus,  white-wine  whey,  and 
fuch  like.  ' 

MEDICINE. The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

qninfev  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper  in 
the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, &c,  which  vveaken  the  patient,  muft  be  avoided. 
Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of  tartar, 
likew'ife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials  alone  can 
be  ufed  with  iafety ; and  thefe  ought  never  to  be  ne- 
glefted. 

If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  naufea,  or  inclina- 
tion to  vomit,  tiie  patient  muft  drink  an  infuflon  of  green 
tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus  benediSluSy  in  order 
to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  If  thefe  are  not  fufficient,  he 
may  take  a few  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or 
any  other  gentle  vomit. 

If  the  difeafe  be  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled  with 
an  infuflon  of  fage  arid  rofe  leaves,  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey,  and  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid ; but  when  the 
fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  Houghs  large  and  thick,  and 
•*the  breath  very  offenfivc,  the  following  gargle  may  be 
ufed : 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  peiftoral  decoflion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva-root ; let 
it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards ftrain  the  liquor;  to 
which  add  two  ounces  of  white- wine  vinegar,  an  ounce 
of  fi  ne  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the  tinddure  of  myrrh. 
This  ought  not  only  to  be  ufed  as  a gargle,  but  a little  of 
it  fhould  frequently  be  injefted  with  a fyringe  to  clean 
the  throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink* 
This  method  is  peculiarly  needfary  for  children,  who 
cannot  ufe  a gargle. 
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It  U'lll  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently 
receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  the 
fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the  dif- 
eafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine  that  can 
be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  be 
taken  in  fubftance,  if  the  patient’s  ftomach  will  bear  it. 
If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grofsly  powdered,  with  two 
drachms  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  may  be  boiled  in  an 
Englifli  pint  and  a half  of  water  to  half  a pint;  to  which 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and 
an  ordinary  tea- cupful  of  it  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours.  Bliftering-plafiers  are  very  beneficial  in  this  dif- 
eafe,  efpecially  when  the  patient’s  pul'e  and  fpirits  are 
low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  behind  the 
ears,  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  It  will  be 
proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table- fpoonfuls  of  the  faline 
julep  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and  a little  cinna- 
mon will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink,  efpecially 
if  an  equal  quantity  of  red-wine  be  mixed  with  it. 

Tn  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of 


After  tne  viuicu'.-t  ' 

fiiould  hill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives  j as  manna, 
_u.,UorK  rhf*  like. 
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The  quinfey,  being  a local  difeafe,  Is  generally  caugh: 
by  expofing  the  throat  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  I know 
many  people,  who  are  fure  to  be  troubled  with  this  com- 
plaint if  they  ftand  or  fit  near  an  open  window,  or  con- 
tinue for  any  length  of  time  in  a room  lately  wallied. 
There  is  not  a readier  or  a more  certain  way  to  catch  a 
quinfey,  than  fitting  near  an  open  window  in  a carriage, 
efpecially  during  the  night,  or  when  the  weather  is  cold 
or  damp. 

The  inflammatory  fore  throat,  though  it  fometimes 
comes  to  a fuppuration,  generally  yields  to  the  method 
of  treatment  recommended  in  this  chapter.  Cafes,  how- 
ever, occur  where  the  power  of  fwallowing  is  loft,  and 
the  patient  perifhes  from  the  mere  want  of  fuflenance. 
I lately  faw  a very  ingenious  invention  of  a young  fur- 
geon,  by  which  a man’s  life  was  faved  in  a cafe  of  this 
kind.  He  faftened  a tunnel  to  the  fkln  of  an  eel,  open  at 
both  ends;  and,  by  means  of  a flexible  probe,  pufhed  one 
end  down  the  gullet,  till  it  entered  the  ftomach.  After- 
wards, milk,  broth,  or  whatever  was  deemed  proper  for 
nourifhing  the  patient,  was  put  into  the  tunnel,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  ftomach.  Though  I mention  this  chiefly 
with  a view  of  direding  others  in  the  like  alarming  fitua- 
tions,  yet  it  may  alfo  ferve  to  confirm  an  opinion,  often 
avowed  by  the  late  John  Hunter,  and  well  illuftrated 
in  his  own  practice,  that  prcfence  of  mind,  and  a readinefs 
or  fertility  of  mechanical  contrivances,  may  fometimes 
prove  more  ferviccable  in  a critical  moment,  than  all  the 
refources  of  fcience. 

But  the  moft  dangerous  kind  of  quinfey,  as  I before 
.obferved,  is  that  attended  with  a putrid  fever,  commonly 
called  the  malignant  quinfey,  or  putrid  ulcerous  fore 
throat.  Wherever  the  fymptoms  of  this  appear,  1 can- 
not too  urgently  advife  the  patient’s  friends  to  lofe  no 
time  in  procuring  for  him  the  beft  medical  afliftance  they 
^:an  obtain.  T.  he  delay  of  an  hour  may  be  attended 
.with  irreparable  injury. 
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TT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 

of  an  obftrut^ed  peiTpiration  ; the  common  caufes  of 
which  we  have  llkewife  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and 
fhali  not  here  repeat  them.  Neither  fhall  we  fpend  time 
in  enumerating  all  the  various  fymptorns  of  colds,  as  they 
are  pretty  .generally  known.  It  may  not,,  however,  be 
amifs  to  obferve,  that  almolh  every  cold  is  a kind  of 
fever,  which  only  differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thole 
that  have  already  been  treated  of. 

No  age,  ftx,  or  conrtitiuion,  is  exempted  frorn  this 
difeafe;  neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine  or 
regimen  to  pteveiV  it.  The  inhabitants  of  every  climate 
arc  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the  grearcld  cir- 
cumfpe61ion  defend  them  at  all  times  from  its  attacks. 
Indeed,  if  the  hum.in  bo  !y  could  be  kept  confiantly^  in 
an  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  fuch  a thing  as  camhing 
cold  would  be  impolTible  j nut  as  that  cannot  be  dteaed 
by  any  means,  the  perfpiration  mull  be  liable  to  many 
chans^es.  Such  changes,  however,  when  fmall,  do  not 
affecl  the  health  j bur,  when  great,  they  mull  prove 


When  opprelTipn  of  the  bread,  a fluffing  of  the  npfe, 
unufual  weannefs,  pain  o the  head,  Stc.  give  groun  to 
believe  that  the  pcrf[)iracion  is  obdruded,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught  cold,  he  ought  imrne- 
diately  to  lelfen  his  diet,  at  lead  the  ufual  quantity  of  his 
folid  food,  and  CP  abfUip  from  all  drong  liquors.  Inftead 
officlb,li!b,  eggs,  milk,  and  other 

may  eat  light  bread  pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  pa- 
nado,  grMch.  and  fuch  like.  Hu,  drink  may  be 
fwett'-ned  with  a little  honey  ; an  infuiion  of  bJm,  or 
linlecd  ll,.,rpened  with  the  juice  of  bitter  orange  or  lemon; 
a decoftron  of  barley  and  Itquorrce  with  tamarinds,  or 

any  other  coo!,  diluting,  acid  liquor.  Above 
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Above  all,  his  flipper  fliould  be  light ; as  fmall  pofief, 
or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a little  toafted 
bread  in  it.  If  honey  ftiould  difagree  with  the  ftomach, 
the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with  treacle  or  coarfc  fugar, 
and  fharpened  with  the  jelly  of  currants.  Thofe  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  generous  liquors  may  take 
wine-whey  inftead  of  gruel,  w'hich  may  be  fweetened  as 
above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufiial  a-bed,  and 
to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  w'hich  is  eafily  brought  on 
towards  morning  by  drinking  tea,  or  any  kind  of  warm  di- 
luting, liquor,  I have  often  know'n  this  pra61ice  carry  off 
a cold  in  one  day,  which  in  all  probability,  had  it  been  ne- 
gledled,  would  have  coft  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  con- 
fined him  for  fome  montlis.  Would  people  facrifice  a little 
time  to  eafeand  warmth,  and  pradife  a moderate  degree  of 
abfiinence  when  the  firlt  fymptoms  of  a cold  appear,  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  moft  of  the  bad  cflfc61:s  which 
flow  from  an  obftriidted  perfpiration  might  be  prevented. 
Bur,  after  the  difeafe  has  gathered  ftrengih  by  delay,  all 
attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove  vain.  A pleurify,  a 
peripneumony,  or  a fatal  confumption  of  the  lungs,  are 
the  common  effcdls  of  colds  which  have  either  been  to- 
tally negledled,  or  treated  improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk  : but 
this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous  experi- 
ment. No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fuCceed,  by  fuddenly 
reftoring  the  perfpiration;  but  when  there  is  any  degree 
of  inflammation,  which  is  frequently  the  ca!c,  'flrong 
liquors,  inflead  of  removing  the  malady,  will  increafe  it. 
By  this  means  a common  cold  may  be  converted  into  an 
inflammatory  fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have  the 
misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to  lofe  a 
day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  warm,  and  take 
a little  medicine  j by  whicii  means  the  diforder  is  often  fo 
aggravated  as  to  confine  them  for  a long  time,  or  even  to 
render  them  ever  after  unable  to  futlain  hard  labour. 
But  even  fuch  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to  rake 
care  of  themfelves,  are  often  too  hardy  to  do  it ; they 
^ffedl  to  defpife  cqlds,  and,  as  long  as  they  can  crawl 
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about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they  call  a common 
cold.  Hence  it  is  that  colds  deftroy  fuch  numbers  of 
mankind.  Like  an  enemy  defpircd,  they  gather  ftrenpth 
from  delay,  till  at  length  they  become  invincible.  We 
often  fee  this  verified  in  travellers,  who,  rather  than 
lofe  a day  in  the  profecution  of  their  bufinefs,  throw  away 
their  lives  by  purfuing  their  journey,  even  in  the  fevereft 
weather,  with  this  difeafe  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too  much 
indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight  cold,  fimts 
himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks  grea’  quairities 
of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion  fuch  a general  relaxaiion 
of  the  folids  as  will  not  be  eafily  removed.  L will, 
therefore,  be  proper,  when  the  dileafc  will  permit,  and 
the  weather  is  mild,  to  join  to  the  regimen  mentioned 
;above,  gentle  exercife  ; as  walking,  ridinQ  on  horf  back, 
&c.  An  obflinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  remove, 
will  yield  to  gentle  exercife  and  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a great 
tendency  to  reffore  the  perfpiraiion.  But  care  mull  be 
taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm,  otherwii'e  it  will 
do  hurt.  It  flaould  never  be  much  warmer  than  the 
blood,  and  the  patient  fhould  go  immediately  to  bed  after 
ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed, 
and  drinking  warm  water-gruci,  or  other  weak  liquors, 
will  fooner  take  off  a fpafm,  and  reftore  the  peripiration, 
than  all  the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the  world.  1 his 
is  all  that  is  necelTary  for  removing  a common  cold  ; and 
-if  this  courle  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will  icldot^ 

fail. 

But  when  the  fymproms  do  not  yield  to  ahltmence, 
warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reaton  ro  tear  the 
anproach  of  fome  ocher  dileafe,  as  an  inflammari'  n of 
the  bread:,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the  like.  If  the  pulle, 
therefore,  be  hard  and  frequent,  tnr  fkin  hot  and  dry,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  his  head  or  brcalt,  it  will  be  nc- 
celfary  to  bleed,  and  to  give  the  cooling  powders  re- 
commended in  the  fcarkt  fever,  every  three  or  rour  hours, 
nil  they  give  a flooj. 


It 
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It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a bliftering-plafler  on 
the  back,  to  give  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  mixture 
every  two  hours,  and  in  fliort  to  treat  the  patient  in  all 
refpedls  as  for  a flight  fever.  I have  often  feen  this 
courfe,  when  obferved  at  the  beginning,  remove  the 
complaint  in  two  or  three  days,  when  the  patient  had  all 
the  fymptoms  of  an  approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  in- 
flammation of  the  bread. 

The  chief  fccret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoiding, 
as  far  as  pofTible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  and 
in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is  heated,  to  let  it  cool 
gradually.  Thefe  and  other  circumflances  relating  to  this 
important  fubjed  are  fo  fully  treated  of  under  the  article 
ObftruSled  Perjpiration^  that  it  is  needlefs  here  to  refumc 
the  confideration  of  them. 

I believe  I need  not  allure  the  reader  of  what  he  will 
perceive  in  almoft  every  page  of  this  book,  that  I am 
far  from  being  an  enemy  to  agreeable  and  innocent  re- 
creations. But  fome  of  our  amufeincnts  arc  attended  • 
with  fo  much  injury  to  the  health  of  thoufands,  that  it 
would  be  carrying  indulgence  too  far  to  pals  them  over 
unnoticed. 

Public  gardens,  thofe  places  of  general  refort  in  the 
fummer  fcafon,  are  as  dangerous  as  they  are  inviting. 
7'heir  agreeable  coolnefs  at  the  clcfe  of  a hot  day,  the 
gaiety  of  the  company,  the  charms  of  the  mufic,  and 
the  variety  of  the  other  decorations,  concur  to  render  fuch 
feenes  peculiarly  delightful,  and  to  make  age  as  well  as 
youth  forget  the  baneful  effedts  of  evening  dews,  and  of 
the  night  air.  In  the  mean  time,  perfpiration  is  checked, 
and  dileafe  is  inhaled  at  almoft;  every  breath.  The 
dampnefs  is  in  proportion  to  the  heat  that  preceded  it,  and 
is  farther  inercafed  by  exhalations  from  the  water,  which 
always  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  or  boundaries  of  the 
beautiful  landfcape.  Ah  ! fly  from  the  bewitching  fpot 
at  an  early  hour ; and  think,  that  even  the  verdure  you 
tread  upon,  fo  foft  to  the  foor,  and  the  plants  and  flowers, 
lo  pleafant  to  the  light  and  fmcll,  begin,  foon  after  fun- 
fet,  to  emit  a fort  ol  volatile  poifon,  and  to  contaminate 
the  air  round  you.  A little  brandy,  or  brandy  and 
Water,  while  there,  is  the  bell  prclervauve ; but  nothing 

caa 
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can  fave  you,  if  you  flay  long.  Again,  then,  let  me 
urge  you  to  withdraw  foon ; and,  after  returning  home, 
fome  warm  and  mild  liquid,  at  going  to  bed,  will  tend 
to  reftore  infenfible  perfpiration,  and\o  prevent  the  at- 
tacks of  a cold,  or  of  a fever. 

But,  how  am  I to  addrefs  myfelfin  a drain  of  admo 
nition  to  the  frequenters  of  our  theatres,  which  are  often 
the  fources  of  rational  pleafure,  and  where,  even  at  my 
own  advanced  period  of  life,  I can  hardly  retrain  from 
going,  when  the  favourites  of  the  tragic  or  of  the  comic 
mufe  exert  their  fafeinating  powers  ? It  would  be  wri- 
ting contrary  to  the  impuife's  of  rny  own  heart,  were  I to 
life  any  difluafives  againft  fuch  exquifite  gratifications. 
Yeti  hope  I may  fugged  fome  ufcful  hints  to  guard 
againft  difagreeable  confequences. 

In  the  relaxing  atmofpHere  of  a theatre,  heated  by  the 
number  of  lights,  and  by  the  breath  and  effluvia  of  fo 
many  perfons  as  are  crowded  there  together,  cold,  w'eajc 
drink,  however  grateful  to  the  tafte,  js  extremely  dan- 
gerous. Third  may  be  allayed  by  fucking  an  orange  or 
lemon,  and  other  bad  t.frcdts  may  be  obviated  by  a little 
brandy  or  rum,  though  thefe  fpirits,  if  ufed  too  freely, 
Y'ould  rather  invite  than  avert  the  apprehended  evil. 

After  the  entertainment,  the  greateft  danger  attends 
the  fudden  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold.  Additional 
covering  fliould  always  be  prepared  to  put  on,  at  going 
out  of  a theatre  } a handkerchief  or  muff  fflould  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe  and  mouth  ; a'nd  the  fame  ptpeautions 
ufed,  after  getting  home,  as  I havedirefled  in  the  former 


cafe. 

Still  greater  care  is  neceffary  in  affemblies,  where  all 
the  other  caufes  of  heat  are  increafed  by  the  cxercife  of 
dancing.  The  dances  Ibould  end  with  minuets,  or  the 
flowed  forms  of  graceful  motion  5 and  time  fhould  always 
be  allowed  to  cool  gradually  before  the  breaking  up  of 
thofe  gay  meetings.  On  the  fubjedt  of  rcfrediments  or 
drink,  1 need  not  add  any  thing  to  what  I have  already 
fuogeded.  A melancholy  inftance  has  lately  occurred  to 
me  of  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  want  o^'due  caution 
on  fuch  occafions.  About  three  years  ago,  I was  iorcu- 

nate  enough  to  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  a lady 

in 
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in  the  early  ftage  of  a confuTiotion.  I then  gave  her 
fome  very  earneft  advice  to  guard  againft  the  ufual  caufes 
of. Iheh  a complaint.  But  the  uninrerrupted  enjoyment 
of  good  health  for  three  years,  blotted  out  of  her  memory 
mv  warnings  of  danger.  In  the  beginning  of  laft  winter, 
Ihe  was  tempted  to  go  to  the  Weftminfter  affembly.  She 
caught  cold  there  5 and  what  is  very  fignificantly  called 
a gallofhig  codfumpcion,  carried  her  in  a few  weeks  to  the 
grave. 

As  to  the  votaries  of  fillv  falhion,  who  rufh  to  Italian 
operas,  and  the  like  unnatural  puppet-fhew  performances, 
they  fcarcelv  appear  worthy  of  either  notice  or  advice^ 
It  is  not  likelv  that  any  argument  would  make  much  im- 
predion  upon  people  vvho  abfurdly  facrifice  health  and 
life  to  ihe  allurements  of  falfe  talle;— who  afFedt  to  admire 
the  moff  extravagant  nonfenfcj — who,  in  the  words  of  the. 
elegant  Armstrong, 

With  loudefl  peals# 

“ Applaud  the  fool  that  higheft  lifts  his  heels; 

“■  And  with  infipid  ihew  of  rapture  di« 

‘‘  Qf  idiot  notes  impertinently  long.” 


OF  A COMMON  COUGH.  , 

A cough  is  generally  the  effedt  of  a cold,  which  has 
either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  negledled. 
When  it  proves  obllinare,  there  is  always  reafon  to  fear 
the  confequences,  as  this  (hews  a weak  ftate  of  thelungs,* 
and  is  often  the  forerunilner  of  a confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young  and 
ftrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be  proper; 
but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding  rather  prolongs 
the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  fpits  freely,  bleeding  is 
unneceiTary,  and  fometimes  hurtful,  as  it  tends  to  lelien 
that  difeharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree  of 
fever,  and  the  (pitcleis  vifeid  and  cough,  fliarp  pcdloral  me- 
dicines are  to  be  adminiltered;  as  gum-ammoniac,  fquills, 
&c.  Two  table-fpoonfulsof  the  folucion  of  gum-ammoniac 
may  betaken  three  or  four  times a-day,  more  or  lels,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  confticucion  of  the  patient.  Squills 

J2  may 
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may  be  given  various  ways:  two  ounces  of  the  vinegar 
tie  oxymel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  to  which  may  be 
added  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  ofbalfa- 
mic  fyrup.  T wo  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  6f  lemon-juice,  honey, 
and  fugar-candy,  is  hkewife  very  proper  in  this  kind  of 

cough.  A table- fpoonful  of  if  may  be  taken  at  plea- 
fure.  ^ 

_ But  when  the  dtfluxion  is  (harp  and  thin,  thefe  medi,. 
cines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe,  gentle  opiates,  oils, 
and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an  infufion 
of  wild  poppy  leaves,  and  marib, mallow  roots,  or  the 
flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken  frequently;  or  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  be  pur  into  the  pa- 
tient s drink  twice  a-day.  Fullcr^s  Spanifh  infufion  is 
alfo  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe,  and  may  be  ta- 
ken in  the  quantity  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times 
a-day*-. 

When  a cough  is  occaficned  by  acrid  humours  tickling 
the  throat  and  fauces^  the  patipnr  fl^opld  keep  fome  foft 
pefforal  lozenges  almoft  conftantly  in  his  mouth ; as  the 
Pontcfradl:  liquorice-cakes,  barley-fugar,  the  common 
balftmic  lozenges,  Spanifh  juice,  &c.  Thefe  blunt  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  and,  by  taking  off  their  ftirnuT 
lating  quality,  help  tp  appeafe  the  cough  f. 

In  obflinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of  hur 
moiirs  upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  necclTary,  befide§ 
expedforating  medicines,  to  have  recourfc  to  iffucs,  fe- 
lons, or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  I have  often  ob- 
fetved  ^ the  moft  happy  effedfs  from  a Burgundy- 

* See  Appendix,  spanijh  Infu/isn. 

f In  a former  edition  of  this  book  I recommended,  for  an  obfH- 
natc  tickling  cough,  an  oily  emulfinr.,  made  with  the  paregoric 
elixir  of  the  JEclinbiirgh  Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  tlie  common  alka- 
line fpirit.  1 have  fince  been  told  by  fevei'al  praftitione's,  tJiat 
they  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  tliis  diforder,  and  every 
way  deferring  of  the  chara<ncr  which  I had  given  it.  Where  this 
elixir  is  not  kept,  its  place  may  l>e  fiipplied  by  adding  to  the  com- 
mon oily  cmulfion,  an  adeipiate  proportion  of  the  Ihebaic  lindure, 
or  liauid  laudanum. 

. pitch 
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pitch  plafler  applied  between  the  fhoulders,  I have  or- 
dered this  fimplc  remedy  in  the  mod  obdinate  coughs, 
in  a great  number  of  cafes,  and  in  many  different 
conftitutions,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail  to  give  relief, 
unlefs  where  there  were  evident  figns  of  an  ulcer  in  the 
lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  loft  leather,  about 
the  fize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  fhoulder- 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three  or 
four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and  fimple  medi- 
cine, and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpifed  j but  we  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materia  medica  does  not 
afford  an  application  more  efficacious  in  almoft  every 
kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed  always  an  imme- 
diate effedl ; but,  if  kept  on  for  fome  time,  it  will  fuc- 
ceed  where  moll  other  medicines  fall. 

The  only  inconvenicncy  artending  this  plafler  is  the 
itching  which  it  occafions ; but  furely  this  miy  be  dif- 
penfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which  the  patient 
may  exped  to  reap  from  the  application  3 befulcs,  when 
the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy,  the  plafler  may  be 
taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth,  or 
walked  with  a little  warm  milk  and  water;  Some  cau- 
tion indeed  is  necelfary  in  difeontinuing  the  ufe  of 
fuch  a plafler  ; this,  however,  may  be  fafely  done  by 
making  it  fmaller  by  degrees,  and  at  length  quitting  it 
altogether  in  a warm  feafon*. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  befldes 
defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes  the  cure  is 
not  to  be  attempted  by  pedoral  medicines.  Thus,  in 
a cough  proceeding  from  a foulnt and  debility  of  the 
ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages,  and  all  kinds  of  baifa- 
mio  medicines  do  hurt.  The  ftomach  cough  may  be  known 
from  one  that  is  owing  to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this, 

* Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plafler  adheres  too  faft,  while 
others  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from  thp 
different  kinds  of  pitch  made  ule  ot,  and  likewile  from  the  man- 
ner ot  making  it.  I generally  find  it  anfwer  bell  when  mixed  with, 
a little  bees-wax,  and  fpread  as  cool  as  poffibie.  The  dear,  hard, 
praBfparsiit  pitch  anfwers  the  purpofe  bell. 
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that  in  the  latter  the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  infpires, 
or  draws  in  his  breath  fully  ; but  in  the  former  that  does 
not  happen.  ' 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  clean- 
fing  and  ftrengthening  the  ffomach  ; for  which  purpofe 
gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  mofl:  proper. 
Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred  tindure,  as  it  is 
called,  may  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time  in  the 
dofe  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  twice  a-dav,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  found  necefTary,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  People  may  make  this  tindture  themfelves,  by 
' infufing  an  ounce  of  hiera  ficra*  in  an  Englifh  pint  of 
white  wine,  letting  it  Hand  a few  days,  and  then  ftrain- 
^ ing  it  off  for  ufe. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the  fl:o- 
mach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewlfe  of  confiderable 
fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder, 
or  made  into  a tindlure  along  with  other  ftomachic 
bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air,  and  proper  exercife  ; to  which  may  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  faponaceous  pill, 
the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium  difguifed, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty.five  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum-,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumftances  require, 
may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the  cough  is  mofl: 
trdubleforae.  Immerfing  the  feet  and  hands  in  warm 
water  will  often  appeafe  the  violence  of  a nervous 
tjough. 

When  a cefugh  is  only  the  fymptom  of  feme  other  ma- 
lady, it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without  firfl: 
curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus,  when 
a cough  is  occafioned  by  teething,  keeping^  the  body 
open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facilitates  the 
cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewile  appeales  the  cough.  In 
like  manner,  vvhen  worws  occafion  a cough,  fuch  medi- 
cines as  remove  thefe  vermin  will  generally  cure  the 
cough  i as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyfters,  and  fiich 

like. 

Womec,  during  the  lafl:  months  of  pregnancy,  ai^ 
often  greatly  affliaed  with  a cough,  which  is  generally 


1 • 


* See  Appendix,  Tliera  Picra. 
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relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 
They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  and  to  wear  a 
loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  ofcen  hke- 
'wife  the  forerunner  of  difcafes.  Thusi  the  gout  is  fre- 
quently ufliered  in  by  a very  troublefome  coiig’i,  which 
alTefts  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  removed  by  a pa- 
roxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  (liould  therefore  be  promoted, 
by  keeping  the  extremities  warm,  drinking  warin 
liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water. 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  or  CHIN- 

COUGH, 

This  cough  feldom  affefts  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  _who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercife,  are  mofl:  liable  to  thisdifeale,  and  ge- 
nerally fuffer  mofl:  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  vvel!  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a defeription  of  it  is  unneceflary.  Whatever  hurts 
the  digeftion,  obfl;ru61:s  the  perfpiration,  or  relaxes  the 
folids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe  ; confeqaiently  its  cure  mud 
depend  upon  cleanfing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach, 
bracing  the  folids,  and  at  the  fame  rime  promoting  per- 
fpiration and  the  different  fecretions. 

The  diet  mufl  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion ; for 
children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding,  chicken 
broth,  with  other  light  fpoon  meats,  are  proper ; but 
thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  may  be  allowed  fago- 
gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a little  boiled  chicken, 
or  other  white  meats.  The  drink  may  be  hyffop,  or 
penny-royal  tea,  fvveetened  with  honey  or  fogar-candy, 
fmall  wine-whey  j or,  if  the  patient  be  weak,  he  may 
fometimes  be  allowed  a little  negus. 

One  of  the  mod  effectual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the  ma- 
lady, even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a purer  to 
a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome  nieafure  de- 
pend on  the  patient’s  being  removed  from  the  place 

where 
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where  the  in^e^Iion  prevails.  Moft  of  the  difeafes  of 
children  are  jnfeflioiis  ; nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find 
the  chin  cough  prevailing  in  one  town  or  village,  when 
another  at  a very  fmall  diftance,  is  quite  free  from  it. 
But  vihatever  be  the  caufe,  we  are  furc  of  the  fa6l.  No 
time  ought  therefore  to  be  loft:  in  removing  the  patient 
at  fome  diftance.  from  the  place  where  he  caught  the 
difeafe,  and,  if  poftible,  into  a more  pure  and  warm 
air*. 

When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is  in 
danger  of  being  fuffocared  by  the  cough,  he  ought  to  be 
bled,  cfpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with  a hard  full  pulfe. 
But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleeding  is  to  prevent  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  to  render  it  more  fafe  to 
give  vomits,  it  will  feldom  be  neceffary  to  repeat  the 
operation  ; yet  if  there  are  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  a fecond  or  even  a third  bleeding  may  be 
requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom  when 
a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit.  This 
cleanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the  cough  f. 
It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote  this  difeharge, 
either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  or  the  vomiting 
julep  recommended  in  the  Appendix 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a vo- 
mit. I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  by  m- 
fufing  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder  of  ipe- 
cacuanha in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an  Englifh  pint  of 
boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a few  drops  of 
milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea,  and  drink, 
it  very  greedily.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be 
given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather  every  ten 
minutes,  till  it  operates.  When  the  child  begins  to 


* Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe  is 
on  the  d^chill  ; but  there  Lms  to  be  no  fnfccient  -fon  fo^ 

opmion,  as  patients  hav^ 

iT^uVlfly  ‘in  a fa.S  “ anfwess  any  good  pun- 

have  often  thought  that  tonics  might  prove  the  molt  proper  m 
dicines.  This,  time  muft  determine. 

% See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep,  puke. 
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puke,  there  will  be  no  occaflon  for  drinking  any 
more,  as  the  water  already  on  the  ftomach  will  be  fuf- 
ficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomadh,  which  in  this  ' 
difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm,  but 
they  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other  fecre- 
tions,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  accoi'ding 
to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  fliould  not  how- 
ever be  ftrong ; gentle  vomits  frequently  repeated  arc 
both  lefs  dangerous,  and  more  beneficial  than  ftrong 
ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  befl 
medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  prepara- 
tions, as  the  fyrup,  tindlure,  &c.  Of  thefe  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  are  farther  ad- 
vanced, the  dofe  muft  be  proportionally  increafed,  and 
repeated  till  it  has  the  defired  efFeft.  Thofe  who  can- 
not be  brought  to  take  the  bitter  tincture,  may  have 
an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes,  fweetened  with  manna, 
coarfe  fugar,  or  honey;  or  a few  grains  of  rhubarb 
mixed  with  a tea-fpoonful  or  two  of  fyrup,  or  currant- 
jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the  tafte,  Moft  children  are  fond 
of  fyrups  and  jellies,  and  feldom  refufe  even  a difagrec- 
able  medicine  when  mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  peftoral,  and  balfamic 
medicines  pofTefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure  of  the 
chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plentifully  to 
patients  of  every  age  and  conftitution,  without  confider- 
ing  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  muft  load  the  fto- 
mach, hurt  the  digeftion,  and  of  courfe  aggravate  the 
diforder 

The  millepedes f or  wood-lice,  are  greatly  recommended 
for  the  cure  of  a chin -cough,  Thofe  who  choofe  to 
to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infedts  may  infufe  two  ounces  of 

• Dr.  Duplanil  fays,  he  has  feen  many  pood  efFcfts  from  the 
kermes  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently  alle- 
viated even  by  the  firft  dole.  The  dofe  for  a child  of  one  year  old 
«s  a quarter  of  a grain  dilfolved  in  a cup  of  any  liquid,  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a-dsy.  For  a child  of  two  years,  the  dofe  is 
nalt  a gram  ; and  the  quantity  muft  be  thus  increafed  in  proportion, 
to  the  age  of  the  patient.  r 
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th€m  bruifed  in  an  Englifli  pint  of  fmall  white  wine  for 
one  night.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  (trained  throiigli 
a cloth,  and  a table* fpoonful  of  it  given  to  the  patient 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflfary  to  allay  the  violence’ 
of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe,  a little  of  the  fyrup  of 
poppies,  or  five,  fix,  or  feven  drops  of  laudanum,  accord- 
ing to  the- age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
hyflbp  or  penny-royal  tea,  and,  repeated,  occafionally*. 

The  garlic  oinrnient  is  a well-known  remedy  in 
North  Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by  beating 
in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hog's  lard. 
With  this  the  foies  pf  the  feet  may  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a*  day  ; but.  the  belt  method  is  to  fpread  it  upon  a 
rag,  arid  apply  it  in  the  form  of  a plafter.  It  fhould  be 
re ne.wed;;  every  pjght  and  morning  at  lead:,  as  the  gar- 
lick  foon  iofes  its  virtue.  This  is  an  exceeding  good 
medicine  bo'th  ’in  the  chin-couglrj:,  and  in  moft  other 
coughs  of  an  pbftiriate  nature,.;  It  ought  not,  however,  to 
bp  uied.when  the  patient  is  very  hot  qr  feverilh,  left 
it'lhould  increafe  thefe  fymptome. 

The  feet  fnould  be  bathed  once  every  tyvo  or  three 
days  in  lukewarm  water ; and  a Burgundy- pitch  plafter 
kept  coirftaotly  between  the  flroulders.  But  when  the 
difeafe  proves  very,  viole.nt,  it  will  be  nccefiary,  in- 
Ilcad  of  it,  to  apply  a bliftering-pla.ftp,  ;and  .to  keep  the 

part  open  for  fqme  time  with  ilTue-ointment.^ 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is  free 
from  a fevetj  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters,  are 
the  moft  pcoper  medicincSi  The  bark  may. either  be 
taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  a decpdlion  or  infufiqn,  as  is 
moft  agreeable.  Fcr  a child,  ten,  hfteen,  or  twenty 
prains,  according  to  the  age  of  theTatic-nt,  may  be  gi- 
vr:n  th.re.e  .Orr  ; four,  times  a-day.,.  For  an  adiuc,  Iialf  a 
drachm  or  cw.o  fcr^rples  Some  give  t le 

* Some  recommend  ihe  extraft  of  hemlock  a.s  an  cxtr,aordjnary 
toiA  mcd.ciac3  will  ill  tiili,  be  foiindthe  inoll  prof  er  for  its  cur  . 
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extract  of  the  bark  with  cantharides  ; but  to  manage 
this  requires  a confiderable  attention.  It  is  more  fafe  to 
giye  a few  grains  of  caftor  along  with  the  bark.  A 
child  of  fix  or  feven  years  of  age  may  take  feven  or  ' 
eight  grains  of  caftor,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered 
bark,  for  a dofe.  This  may  be  made  into  a mixture, 
with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any  fimple  diftilled  water, 
and  a little  fyrup,  and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH,  AND 
OTHER  VISCERA. 

A LL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous,  and 
require  the  moft  fpeedy  affiftance  j as  they 
frequently  end  in  a fuppuration,  and  fometimes  in  a mor- 
tification, which  is  certain  death* 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  may 

proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  an  in- 
flammatory fever;  as  cold  liquor  drank  while  the  body 
is  warm,  obftrufled  perfpiration,  or  the  fudden  ftrlking 
in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  likewifr  proceed  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid  and  ftimulating  fub- 
ftances  taken  into  the  ftomach  ; as  ftrong  vomits  or 
purges,  corrofive  poifons,  and  fuch  like.  When  the 
gout  has  been  repelled  from  the  extremities,  either  by 
cold  or  improper  applications,  it  often  occafions  an  in^ 
fiammation  of  the  ftomach.  Hard  or  indigeftible  fub- 
ftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  as  bones,  the  (tones  of 
fruits,  &c.  may  likewife  have  that  eiTccl. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  attended  with  a fixed  pain 

and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach  j great  reftleflhefs  and 
anxiety  ; a Imall,  quick,  and  hard  pulfe ; vomiting,  or 
at  lea(l  a naufea  and  fickncfs  j exc^flivc  third: ; coldnefs 
of  the  extremities ; difficulty  of  breathing  j cold  clammy 
fweats ; and  fometimes  convulfions  and  fainting  fits. 
The  ftomach  is  fwelled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch. 
One  of  the  moft  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is  the  fenfe 
of  pain,  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind  of 
food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  it  be  either  too  hot  or  coo  cold, 

T 2 When 
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When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or  drinksr, 
is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an  intermitting 
puife,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the  danger  is  very 
great. 

REGIMEN.—- All  acrimonious,  heating,  and  irri- 
tating food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by-fianders,  and 
induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits,  or  other  cor- 
dials ; but  thefe  never  fail  to  increafe  the  difeafe,  and 
often  occafion  fudden  death.  The  inclination  to  vomit 
may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attendants,  and  make  them 
think  a vomit  neceflary  j but  that  too  is  almoft  certain 
death. 

The  food  mufl:  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of  diges- 
tion. It  muft  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and  fhould 
neither  be  quite  cold,  nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel  made  of 
barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafted  bread  diffolvcd  in  boiling 
water,  or  very  weak  chicken  broth  are  the  moft  proper. 
The  drink  fliould  be  clear  whey,  barley-water,  water  in 
which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  or  decodlions  of 
emollient  vegetables,  as  liquorice,  and  marfti-mallow 
roots,  farfaparilla,  or  the  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfo- 

lutely  necefiTary,  and  is  almoft:  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  it 
will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times ; 
nor  muft  the  low  ftate  of  the  puife  deter  us  from  doing 
fo.  The  puife  indeed  generally  rifes  upon  bleeding, 
and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  operation  is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or  a 
decoiftion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  benefi- 
cial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  muft:  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  removed  as  they  grow 
cool.  They  muft  neither  be  applied  too  warm,  nor  be 
fufFe'red  to  continue  till  they  become  quite^  cold,  as 
either  of  thefe  extremes  would  aggravate  the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukew'arm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poul- 
tices may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  warm 
bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed,  will  be  of  great  fer- 

vice. 
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In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  an 
epifpaftic,  or  bliftering-plafler,  applied  over  the  part 
afFefted,  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  I know.  1 have  of- 
ten ufcd  it,  and  do  not  recolleft  one  inftance  wherein  it 
did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  fliall  venture 
to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters.  Thefe 
may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water  gruel ; and 
if  the  patient  be  coftive,  a little  fweet  oil,  honey,  or  manna, 
may  be  aded.  Clyfters  anfwcr  the  purpofe  of  an  inter- 
nal fomentation,  while  they  keep  the  body  open,  and  at 
the  fame  time  ^ourilh  the  patient,  who  is  often  in  this 
difeafe  unable  to  retain  any  food  upon  his  ftomach.  For 
thefe  reafons  they  muft:  not  be  negleitcd,  as  the  patient’s 
life  may  depend  on  them. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous  difeafes 
to  which  mankind  are  liable.  It  generally  proceeds 
from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  j 
to  which  may  be  added  coftivenefs,  worms,  eating  unripe 
fruits,  or  great  quantities  of  nuts,  drinking  hard  windy 
malt  liquors,  as  ftale  boctled  beer  or  ale,  four  wine,  cy- 
der, &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  a rupture, 
by  fchirrous  tumours  of  the  inteftines,  or  by  their  oppo- 
fite  (ides  growing  together. 

The  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denominated 
Iliac  pajfion.  Enteritis^  according  to  the  name  of  the 
parts  alFc(fl:cd.  The  treatment,  however,  is  nearly  the 
fame  whatever  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  be  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe  ; we  fhall  therefore  omit  thefe  diftintftions, 
left  they  fliould  perplex  the  reader. 

Thtjymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  fore- 
going difcale,'  only  the  pain,  if  poftible,  is  more  acute, 
and  is  fituated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  likewife  more 
violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excrements,  together 
with  the  clyfters,  are  difeharged  by  the  mouth.  The 
patient  is  continually  belching  up  wind,  and  has  often  an 
obftrudion  of  his  urine. 

T3 
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While  the  pain  fllifo,  and  the  vomiting  only  returns  at 
certain  intervalsj  and  while  the  clyflers  pafs  downwards, 
there  is  ground  for  hope  ; but  when  the  clyfters  and  faces 
are  vomited,  and  the  patient  is  exceeding  weak,  with  a 
low  jhutteiing  piilfe,  a pale  countenance,  and  a difagrce- 
able  or  ftinking  breath,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear 
that  the  confequences  will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats, 
black  foetid  ftools,  with  a fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a 
total  celTation  of^  pain,  are  the  figns  of  a mortification 
already  begun,  and  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in 

tyfneral  the  lame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach. 
The  patient  mufl  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and  all 
violent  paflions  of  the  mind.  His  food  ought  to  be 
very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities ; his  drink 
weak  and  diluting  j as  clear  whey,  barley-water,  and 

fuch  like,  . ...  . . 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 

inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance. It  (liouid  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms 
appear,  and  muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  _ ^ 

A bliftt-ring-plafter  is  here  likewife  to  be  applied  im- 
mediately over  the  part  where  the  moft  violent  pain  is. 

This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels,  but 
even  clyfters  and  purgative  medicines,  which  before 
had  no  efrccl,  will  operate  when  the  blifter  begins  to 


Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no  means 
to  be  omitted-.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  Ihould  fre- 
Gucncly  be  bathed  in  warm  water  j and  cloths  dipped  m 
k applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders  filled  with  warm  wa.er 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  navel,  and 
V,..™  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  w.th  warm 
■foies  of  tire  feet.  The  clylters  may  be  made  barley- 
w ter  or  thin  irruel  with  fait,  and  foftened  with  fweet 
:,i  m l«n.  bott.  There 

two  or  three  hou.s,  or  otlener,  if  the  paticnl  continues 

‘"if''d‘.e  difeafe  does  not  vield  to  clyfiers  and  fomenta- 
tions, recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong  purgative  , 
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but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often  increafe  their 
contraflion,  and  by  that  means  fruflrvTte  their  own  inten- 
tioDj  it  wil)  be  neceffary  to  join  them  with  opiates,  which 
by  allaving  the  pain,  and  relaxing  the  fpafmodib  con- 
traftions  of  the  guts,  greatly  affift  the  operation  of  pur- 
gatives in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwcrs  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body  very 
well,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falts.  Two 
ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diflblved  in  an  Englifli  pint 
of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken 
every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  At  the  fame  time  fif- 
teen, twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
given  in  a glafs  of  peppermint  or  fimple  cinnamon- 
water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation,  and  prevent  the  vo- 
miting, &c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effcdl  in  flaying  the 
vomiting,  and  appeafing  the  other  violent  fymptoms  of 
this  difcafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to  fharpen  the 
patient’s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar,  juice  of  lemon  ; or, 
when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  with  vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will  flay 
on  the  ftomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  mufl  take 
purging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the  following  an- 
fwer  very  well;  Take  jalap  in  powder,  and  vitriolated 
tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium  one  grain,  Caftile 
foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  fit  for  pills.  Thefe 
muff  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if  they  do  not  operate 
in  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be  repeated. 

If  a ftool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  vvill  be  necefliiry  to  immerle  the  patient  in 
warm  water  up  to  the  bread.  I have  often  feen  this 
fucceed  when  orher  means  had  been  tried  in  vain.  The 
patient  mud  continue  in  the  water  as  lung  as  he  can 
eafdy  bear  it  without  fainting,  md  if  one  immerdon  has 
not  the  defiled  eftett-,  ir  may  be  repeated  as  loon  as  the 
patient  s drength  and  fpirits  are  recruited.  It  is  more 
lafe  for  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  bath,  than  to  con- 
tinue too  long  at  a time  j and  it  is  often  neceffary  to  re- 
peat it  fevcral  times  before  it  has  the  defired  cfFcdt. 

It  has  fomctiines  happened,  after  all  other  means  of 
procuring  a dool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpofe^  that  this 

1 4 was 
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was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s  lower 
extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk  upon 
a wet  pavement,  and  daOiing  his  legs  and  thighs  with 
the  cold  water.  This  method,  when  others  fail,  at 
lead  merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with  fomc 
danger  ; but  a doubtful  remedy  is  better  than  none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quick-filver. 
This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounces, 
or  even  a pound,  but  Ibould  not  exceed  that*.  When 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  a mortification  of  the  guts, 
this  medicine  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  that  cafe  it  can- 
not cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  haften  his  death. 
.Put  when  the  obftruftion  is  occafioned  by  any  caufe 
that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quickfilver  is  not  only  a 
proper  medicine,  but  the  beft  that  can  be  adminiftered, 
as  it  is  the  fitted  body  we  know  for  making  its  way 
through  the  intedinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
mud  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  intellines 
returned  by  gentle  prefllire  with  the  hand.  If  this,  with 
fomentations  and  clyders,  (hould  not  fucceed,  recourfe 
mud  be  had  to  a furgical  operation,  which  may  give  the 
patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dangerous 
difeafe,  mud  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  without  a 
ftool.  Some  who  have  died  ofit,  have  had  feveral  pounds 
of  hard  dry  fceces  taken  out  of  their  guts.  They  ihould 
likewife  beware  of  eating  too  freely  of  fouror  unripe  fruits, 
or  drinking  dale  windy  liquors,  &c.  I have  known  it 
brought  on  by  living  too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which 
are  feldom  good.  It  likewife  proceeds  frequently  from 
cold  caught  by  wet  clothes,  &c.  but  efpccially  from 

wet  feet. 


• When  quickfilver  Is  given  in  too  large  quantkies,  it  defeats 
Its  own  intention,  as  it  drags  down  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach. 


as 


V.‘;ven,'rits  ge«i„g  ov«  .he  Pylorus.  In 
lient  fiiould  be  hung  up  by  the  heels,  m order  that  the  quicklihe 

jnay  be  difcharge.d  by  his  inouth. 


[ aSi  ] 


OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  preced- 
ing difeafcs,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure. 
It  is  generally  attended  with  coftivenefs  and  acute  pain 
of  the  bowels ; and  requires  diluting  diet,  evacuations, 
fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to  their 
caufes,  as  the  jiatulent^  the  bilious,  the  hyjieric,  the  ner^ 
vousy  &c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a particular  me- 
thod of  treatment,  we  fhall  point  out  their  moft  general 
fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  their  relief. 

The  flatulenty  or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  an  indifereet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard  digef« 
tion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and  fudi 
like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  obftrudted  per- 
fpiration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people,  whofe  di- 
geftive  powers  arc  weak,  are  moft  liable  to  this  kind 
of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affedt  the  fliomach  or 
inteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  ftrctching  of 
the  affedted  part.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling  in  his 
guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difeharge  of  wind, 
either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is  fcldora  con- 
fined to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour  wanders  from 
one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to  another,  till  it  finds  a 
vent. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor,  green 
fruits,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  beft  medicine  on  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a dram  of  brandy, 
gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  patient  Ihould  likewife 
fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hcarth-ftone,  or  apply 
warm  bricks  to  them  ; and  warm  cloths  may  be  applied 
to  his  ftomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpiceries, 
or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ventured  upon. 
Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here  unlefs  at  the  very 
beginning,  before  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation  ap- 
pear. We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  colic  oc- 
cafioned 
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cafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent  food  might  always  be  cured 
by  fpirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they  were  taken  immedi- 
ately upon  perceiving  'the  firfl:  uneafinefs  ; but  when  the 
pain  has  continued  for  a conuderable  time,  and  there  is 
rcafon  to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  already 
begun,  all  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided  as  poifon,  and  the 
patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  in- 
flammation of  the  intePiines. 

Several  kinds  of.  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  6rc.  occafion 
colics  in  fome  particular  conllitutions.  I have  generally 
found  the  be  ft  rr.tthod  of  cure  for  thefe  was  to  drink 
plentifully  of  finall  diluting  liquors,  as  water-gruel,  fmall 
poffet,  toaft  and  water,  5tc. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftion  ge- 
nerally cure  themfelves  by  occafioning  vomiting  or  pur- 
ging, Thefe  difeharges  are  by  no  means  to  be  flopped, 
but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of  warm  water,  or 
weak  poflet.  When  their  violence  is  over,  the  patient 
rhay  take  a dofe  of  rhubarb,  or  any  other  gentle  purge, 
to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his  debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catching 
.cold,  may' generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning  by 
bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drinking 
fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will  promote  the  perfpira- 
lion,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or  water-gruel  with  a fmall 
quanrity;df'fpifits  in  it.  ' 

I’liofe  flatulent  colics,  w'hich  prevail  fo  much  among 
'country  people,  might  generally  be  prevented  were  they 
careful  to  change  their  clothes  when  they  get  wet. 
They  bhght  likewife  to  take  a dram,  or  to  drink  fome 
varmj  liquor  after  eating  any  kind  of  green  trafla.  We 
do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  praflice  of  dram-drink- 
ing, bur  in  this  cafe  ardent  fpirits  prove  a real  medicine, 
anti  indeed  the  heft  that  can  be  adminiftercd.  A glafs 
of  gobd  peppermint-water  will  have  nearly  the  lame 
effect  as  a glafs  or  brandy,  and  in  fome  cafes  is  rather  to 
be  preferred. 

Thf  bilious  coWc  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  complains 
of  great  ihirft,  and  is  generally  coflive.  He  vomits  a 

hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile,  which  being  difchaVgcd, 

jet  ms 
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fcems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is  quickly  followed  by 
the  fame  violent  pain  as  before.  As  the  diftemper  ad- 
vances, the  propenfity  to  vomit  fometimes  increafes-  fo  as 
to  beconfie  almoft  continual,  and  the  proper  motion  of 
the  inteftines  is  fo  far  perverted,  that  there  are  all  the 
fymptoms  of  an  impending  iliac  pafiion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe  full 
and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after  which 
clyfters  may  be  adminiflered.  Clear  whey  or  gruel, 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream  of  tartar, 
muft  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken-broth,  with  a little 
manna  diflblvcd  in  it,  or  a flight  decodlion  of  tamarinds, 
is  likewife  very  proper,  or  any  other  thin,  acid,  open- 
ing liquor. 

Befides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water,  and  if  this  fhould  not  fucceed,  the  patient  muft  be 
immerfed  up  to  the  bread:  in  warm  water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very  difficult 
to  reftrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  may  drink 
a decodtion  of  toafted  bread,  or  an  infufion  of  garden- 
mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  ihefe  not  have  the  defired 
cffcdf,  the  faline  draught,with  a fevv  drops  of  laudanum  in 
it,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  fymptoms,  - A fmaJl  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may 
be  fpread  in  form  of  a cataplaim,  and  applied  to  the  pic 
of  the  ftomach.  Clyfters,  with  a proper  quantity  of 
Venice  treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  cOem,  may  likewife 
be  frequently  adminiftered. 

The  hyjieric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
bihous.  it  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the  region 
of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c.  W hat  the  patient  vomits 
in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a greenilh  colour.  There  is 
a great  finking  of  the  fpirics,  with  dejedlion  of  mind  and 
difficulty  or  breathing,  which  are  the  charaCterillic  fymp- 
toms  of  this  difordcr.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  jaundice,  but  this  generally  goes  oif  of  its  own 
accord  in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens  the 
patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If,  how- 

9 ever. 
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ever,  the  vomiting  fliould  prove  violent,  lukewarm 
water,  or  fmall  poflet,  may  be  drank  to  cleanle  the  fto- 
mach.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glafs  of  cin- 
namon-water, This  may  be  repeated  cveYy  ’ten  or 
twelve  hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea  after  them.  If  afafoetida  fhould  prove  difagree- 
able,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
tincture  ofcaftor  in  a cup  of  pennyroyal  tea,  or  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of  Peru  dropped  upon  a bit  of 
loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken  in  its  (lead.  The  anti-hyfieric 
plafter  may  alfo  be  ufed,  which  has  often  a good  effect  *. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters  of 
lead,  plumbers,  the  manufafturers  of  white  lead,  &c. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  countries  of  England, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  leaden  veficls 
ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is  likew'ifc  a frequent 
difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  termed  the  dry 
belly-ache. 

No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more  excru- 
ciating pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an  end.  I have 
known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very  little  in- 
termifllon,  the  body  all  the  while  continuing  bound  in 
fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and  the  patient  re- 
cover f.  It  generally,  however,  leaves  the  patient  weak, 
and  often  ends  in  a palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paflion,  or  inflammation  of  the 
guts,  that  we  fhall  not  infilt  upon  it.  The  body  is  to  be 
opened  by  . mild  purgatives  given  in  fmall  dofes,  and 
frequently  repeated,  and  their  operation  muft:  be  aflrfted 
by  foft  oily  clyfters,  fomentations,  &c.  The  caftor 
oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  proper  in  this  difeafe.  It 

* See  Appendix,  Jnti-byjieric  Plajier. 

-j*  As  the  Imoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often 
procure  ;i  Itool  when  all  otlier  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus  tor 
this  purpofe  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  furgeon.  It  may  be  pur- 
chafed  at  a fmall  cxpcncc,  and  will  be  of  fervice  iu  levcral  other 
cafes,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  perions,  See, 


may 
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may  both  be  mixed  with  the  clyfters  and  given  by  the 

mouth  *.  . j-  . 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious  medicine 
in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
two  drachm's  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
ftrong  rum,  is  likcwife  proper  for  rubbing  the  fpine,  in 
cafe  any  tingling,  or  other  fymptoms  of  the  palfy,  arc 
felt.  When  the  tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back  may 
be  rubbed  with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs, 
or  of  rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remain  weak  and  languid  after  this  difl 
eafe,  he  mud  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  life  an  infu- 
fion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the  difeafe 
ends  in  a palfy,  the  Bath  waters  are  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  mud  (bun  all  lour 
fruits,  acid  and  audere  liquors,  &c.  Thofe  who  work 
in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufinefs  fading,  and 
their  food  Ihould  be  oily  or  fat.  They  may  take  a glafs  of 
failad  oil,  with  a little  brandy  or  rum,  every  morning,  but 
(hould  never  take  fpirits  alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  bed 
for  them ; as  fat  broths,  &c.  but  low  living  is  bad. 
They  diould  frequently  go  a little  out  of  the  tainted  air ; 
and  Ihould  never  fufFer  themfclves  to  be  codive.  In  the 
Wed  Indies,  and  on  the  coad  of  Guinea,  it  has  been 
found  of  great  ufe,  for  preventing  this  colic,  to  wear  a 
piece  of  flannel  round  the  waid,  and  to  drink  an  infudon 
of  ginger  by  way  of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  mention- 
ed, but  too  many  didindions  would  tend  only  to  perplex 
the  reader.  Thofe  already  mentioned  are  the  mod  ma- 
terial,^ and  Ihould  indeed  be  attended  to,  as  their  treat- 
ment is  very  different.  But  even  perfons  who  are  not 
in  a condition  to  didinguilh  very  accurately  in  thelc 
matters,  may  ncverthelcfs  be  of  great  fervice  to  patients 
in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only  obferving  the  following 
general  rules,  ’viz.  To  bathe  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water;  to  apply  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  or 

* The  dofe  Is  from  one  tablc-fpoonful  to  two  or  three,  if  ne- 
celTary  to  open  the  body. 
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cloths  wrung  out  of.  it,  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels ; to 
make  the  patient  drink  freely  of  diluting  mucilaginous 
liquors ; and  to  give  him  an  emollient  clyfter  every  two 
or  three  hours.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed,  the  patient 
ought  to  be  immcrfcd  in  warm  water. 

f * 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

C »\USES. 'This  difeafe  may  proceed,  from  any  of 

thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever.  It 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or  bruifes  of  the 
kidneys  ; fmall  frones  or  gravel  lodging  within  them  ; by 
ftrong  diuretic  medicines  •,  as  fpirits  of  turpentine,  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent  motion,  as  hard  riding 
or  walking,  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  or  whatever  drives 
the  blood  too  forcibly  inso  the  kidney.-;,  may  occafion  this 
malady.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  lying  too  loft, 
too  much  on  the  back,  involuntary  contradions,  or 
JpaTms,  in  the  urinary  velTels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. There  is  a fharp  pain  about  the  , 

region  ot  the  kidneys,  with  home  degree  of  fever,  and  a 
ftupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the  affeded  fide.  The 
urine  is  at  firft  clear,  and  afterwards  of  a reddifh  colour; 
but  in  the  word  kind  of  the  difeafe  it  generally  continues 
pale,  is  palled  with  difficulty,  and  commonly  in  fmall 
quantities  at  a time.  The  patient  feels  great  uneafinefs 
when  he  endeavours'  to  walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies 
with  mou  eafe  on  the  affieded  fide,  and  has  generally  a 
naufea  or  vomiting,  refembiing  that  which  happens  in  the 

colic.  V 

This  difeafe,  however,  may  be  didinguifhed  from  the 
colic  by  the  pain  being  Icated  farther  back,  and  by  the 
difficulty  of  paffiing  urine,  with  which  it  is  conflantly 
attended, 

REGIMEN. — Every  thing  of  a heating  or  fxi- 

mulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  1 he  food  niuft  be 
thin  and  litditi;  as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with  mild  vege- 
tables, and  the  like.  Empjlitnt  and  thin  liquors  mull  be 
plentifully  drank  ; as  clear  whev,  or  balm-tcaffiweetened 

with  honey,  decoctions  of  niarlh-niaHow  roots,  with  barley 

• and 
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and  liquorice,  &c.  The  patient,  notwithftanding  the  vo- 
miting, muft  conftantly  keep  fipping  fmall  quantities  of 
thefe.or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing  fo  fafe-Iy  and 
certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and  expels  the  ob- 
fl-rui51ing  caufe,  as  copious  dilution.  Tiie  patient  muft- 
be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free  from  cold,  as  long  as  any, 
fymptoms.  of  .-inflammation  remain. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  generally  ne-ceffary, 

crpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ouiiices  may 
be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  alancet ; and  if  the  pain 
and  inflammation  continue,  the  operation  may  be  repeat- 
ed in  twenty-four  hours,  efpccially  if  the  patient  be  of  a 
full  habit.  Leeches  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
htemorrhoidal  veins,  as  a difeharge  from  thefe  will  great- 
ly relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with 
it,  muft  be  applied  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  part  aflefted, 
and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the  bladders  be  filled 
v/ith  a decoflicn  of  mallows  and  camomile  flov/ers,  to 
which  a little  fafi-’ron  is  added,  and  mixed  with  about  a 
third  part  of  new  milk,  it  will  be  ftill  more  beneficial.; 

Emollient  clyfters  frequently  to  be  adminiflered ; 
and  if  ihefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a little  fak  and 
honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them.' 

1 he  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where,  g;-4V^l  or 
flone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel  or 
flone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  p.nd  lodges  in  the 
Ureter*,  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  fomentations, 
to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fweet'oil,  and  tb'give 
gentle  diuretics;  as  juniper- water  fweecened  with'^tlie' 
fyrup  of  marfli-mallows  : a tea-fpoonflip-bf  the-fwceC' 
fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a few  drops  of  lauflanurb,  ffiav  novv 
and  then  be  put  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.'.  He 
ought  likewile  to  take  exercife  on  horfcback,  or  in  a car- 
riage, if  he  be  able  tobcar  it. 

^ When  the  difeafe  is  protrafled  beyond  cheTeventh  or 
eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a flupor  and 

* The  Ureters  are  tvro  long  and  fmall  canal's,  one  on  each  fiile, 
which  ^rry  the  urine  from  the  bafou  of  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
_ er.  They  are  fometinies  obllruded  by  Inuill  pieces  of  gravel  I'all- 
>ng  down  from  the  kidneys,  and  lodging  in  them. 
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heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of  chillncfs, 
Ihivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  matter  is 
forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an  abfcefs  will  enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  fiiews  that  an  ulcer  is  al- 
ready formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  be  careful 
to  abftain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  faked  provifions ; and 
to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous  herbs  and  fruits, 
together  with  the  broth  of  young  animals,  made  with 
barley,  and  common  pot  herbs,  &c.  His  drink  may  be 
whey,  and  butter-milk  that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  by 
fome  reckoned  a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys. 
To  anfwer  this  charader,  however,  it  muft  be  drank  for 
a confiderable  time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  likewife 
been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This  medicine  is 
eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time, 
in  order  to  produce  any  falutary  effedls. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflam- 
mation, or  obftruftions  of  the  kidneys,  muft  abftain 
from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar;  and 
their  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of  eafy  digeftion.  They 
Ihould  ufe  moderate  excrcife,  not  He  too  hot,  nor  too 
much  on  their  back,  and  avoid  coftivenefs. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER,. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a great 
meafure,  from  the  fame  caiifes  as  that  of  the  kidneys.  It 
is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  and  difficulty  of  paffing  urine,  with  fome  degree  of 
fever,  a conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  a perpe- 
tual defire  to  make  water.  , 

This  difeafe  muft  be  treated  on  the  fame  principles  as 
the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet  muft  be  light 
and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling  nature.  Bleeding 
is  very  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in  robuft  conftitu- 
tions  it  will  often  be  neceflfary  to  repeat  it.  The  lower 
l^art  of  the  belly  Ihould  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  or 
a decodlion  of  mild  vegetables;  and  emollient  clylters 
ought  frequently  to  be  adminillered,  &c. 
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The  patient  fhould  abftain  from  every  thing  that  is  of 
a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating  quality  ; and  fhouid  live  en- 
tirely upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  vegetables. 

A ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other  caufes 
befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder ; as  a fwelling  of 
the  hasmorrhoidal  veins  j hard/i^rej’ lodged  in  the  re^iunn 
a flone  in  the  bladder ; excrefcences  in  the  urinary  paf* 
fages,  a palfy  of  the  bladder,  hyfteric  affecftions,  &c. 
Each  of  thefe  requires  a particular  treatment,  which  does 
not  fall  under  our  prefent  confideration.  We  fhall  only 
obferve,  that  in  all  of  them  mild  and  gentle  applications 
are  the  fafefl:,  as  ftrong  diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of 
an  irritating  nature,  generally  increafe  the  danger.  I 
have  known  fome  perfons  kill  themfelves  by  introducing 
probes  into  the  urinary  palTages,  to  remove,  as  they 
thought,  fomewhat  that  obftrufted  the  difcharge  of  urine, 
and  others  bring  on  a violent  inflammation  of  the  bladder, 
by  ufing  ftrong  diuretics,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  for 
that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjedl  to  inflammation  than  moft 
of  the  other  vifcera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flower ; but 
when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with  difficulty 
removed,  and  often  ends  in  a fuppuration  or  fchirrus. 

CAUSES. Befide  the  common  caufes  of  inflam- 

mation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  viz.  exceffivc 
fatnefs,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver  itfelf,  violent  ffiocks  from 
ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver  was  before  unfound,  an  adult 
or  atrabiliarian  ftateof  the  blood,  any  thing  that  fuddenly 
cools  the  liver  after  it  has  been  greatly  heated,  ftonesob- 
ftrufting  the  courfe  of  the  bile,  drinking  ftrong  wines 
and  fpirituous  liquors,  ufing  hot  Ipicy  aliment,  obuinate 
hypochondriacal  alFedions,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— —This  difeafe  is  known  by  a pain- 
ful tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  fallc  ribs,  attended 
with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of  weight,  or  fulncfs  of 
the  part,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loathing  of  food,  great 
thirlt,  with  a pale  or  yeilowifli  colour  of  the  fkin  and 
eyes. 
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The  fymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the  de-» 
gree  of  infiammation,  and  llkewife  according  to  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation  happens. 
Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  an  inflam- 
mation is  not  fo  much  as  rufpedfed  ; but  when  it  happens 
in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the  liver,  the  pain  is  more 
acute,  the  pulfe  quicker,  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled 
with  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  a pain  extending  to  the 
flioulder,\vith  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c.  _ 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  pleurify, 
hy  the  pain  being  lels  violent,  feated  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  oflying  on 
the  left  fide.  It  may  be  difiinguifhed  from  the  hyltcric 
and  hypochondriac  diforders  by  the  degree  of  fever  with 
which  it  is  always  attended. 

Thisdifeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  fcldom  mortal.^  A 
conftant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  exceffiive  thirft, 
are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a luppuration,  and  the 
matter  cannot  be  difeharged  outwardly,  the  danger  is 
erreat.  When  the  fchirrus  of  the  liver  enfues,  the  patient, 
ffhe  obferves  a proper  regimen,  may  neverthelefs  live  a 
number  of  years  tolerably  eafy ; but  if  he  indulge  in 
animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  ari 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fchirrus  will  be  converted 
into  a cancer,  whiclTmuft  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN  The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  oblcrved 

in  this  as  m other  inflammatory  diforders.  _ Ah  hoc 
thinc^s  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  diluting  i- 
quors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank  freely,  rhe 
food  muft  be  fight  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as  well  as  the 

mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

medicine.- Bleeding  is  proper  at  the 
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nina  of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  neceffary,  even 


though  the  pulfe  fliould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat  ‘t.  A1 
viole'iit  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided;  the_ body,  how- 
ever,  muft  be  kept  gently  open.  A decoftion  of  tama- 
rinds  with  a little  honev  or  manna,  will  anfwer  this  p 
pole ’very  well.  The  ndeafTefted  muft  b= 
the  manner  dircfted  in  the  foregoing  d'liye- 
laxative  clyfters  ftrould  be  frequently  admmiftered  , , 

if  the  pain  ftiould  notwithftandmg  continue  ^ 
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bliftcring-plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part  affe6led  ; 
or  rathe^  plafter  made  of  gum  ammoniac  and  vinegar 
ofTpullls. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  have 
a very  good  cfFe6l  here.  For  this  purpofe,  half  a drachm 
of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweetlpirits  of 
nitre,  may' be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The  only  thing 
to  be  ufcd  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of  diluting  liquor 
drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  human  blood.  Indeed 
the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other  topical  in- 
flammations, ought  to  drink  nothing  that  is  colder  than 
the  blood. 

If  the  ftools  fliould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreaked  with 
blood,  no  means  muft  be  ufcd  to  ftop  them,  unlefs  they 
be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient.  Loofe  ftools 
often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the  difeafe. 

If  an  abfcefs  or  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  liver,  all 
methods  (hould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and  difcharge 
itfelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  application  of  poul- 
tices, ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
matter  of  an  abfcefs  comes  away  in  the  urine,  and  fome- 
times  it  is  difeharged  by  ftool  j but  thefe  are  eldbrts  of 
Nature  which  no  means  can  promote.  When  the  ab- 
fcefs burfls  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  at  large,  death 
muft  enlue  ; nor  will  the  event  be  more  favourable  when 
the  abfcefs  is  opened  by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes  where 
the  liver  adheres  to  the  peritoneum,  fo  as  to  form  a bag 
for  the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  ; in  which  cafe  opening  the  abfcefs  by  a 
fufficiently  large  incifion  will  probably  lave  the  patient^s 
life  *. 

If  the  difordcr,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary, Ihould  end  in  a fchirrus,  the  patient  muft  be  care- 
ful to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to 
aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  Indulge  in  fldh,  filh, 

* I know  H gentlemen  who  has  had  fcveral  abfeefTes  of  the  liver 

opened,  and  is  now  a ftrong  and  healthy  man,  though  above  eiirhtT 
years  of  age.  ' j ’ & b ; 
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ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  feafoned  or  faked  provi* 
fions  ; but  fhould,  for  the  moft  part,  live  on  mild  vege- 
tables, as  fruits  and  roots,  taking  gentle  exercife,  and 
drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter-milk.  If  he 
takes  any  thing  ftrongcr,  it  fhould  be  fine  mild  ale,  which 
is  lefs  heating  than  wines  or  fpirits. 

We  fhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the  other 
vifcera.  They  muk  in  general  be  treated  upon  the  fame 
principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned.  The  chief  rule 
with  refpeik  to  all  of  them  is,  to  let  blood,  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  is  flrong,  or  of  a heating  nature,  to  apply  warm 
fomentations  to  the  part  aflreaed,  and  to  caufe  the  pa- 
tient ,to  drink  a fufficient  quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors. 

The  difeafes  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  generally 
relieved  by  warm  fomentations,  externally  applied,  and 
duly  perfiked  in.  Thefe  are  made  in  a variety  of  ways ; 
but  the  Anodyne  Fomentation,  recommended  in  the  Appen- 
dix, to  vshich  a handful  of  camomile  flowers  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  added,  will  anfwer  as  well  as  any. 

If  the  fomentations  do  not  remove  or  abate  the  pain, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  warm  bath,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient is  to  continue  as  long  as  his  ftrength  will  permit 
The  want  of  a proper  warm  bath  may  be  fupphed  by  fome 
of  the  portable  baths,  filled  with  warm  water.  The  rnoft 
convenient  of  thefe  contrivances,  which  . 

the  tin-fliops,  is  commonly  called  thcjlipper  hath,  from  its 
rSling  a flipper  in  form.  A cafl.,  or  a common  tub 
may  be  uid  for  the  purpofe  upon  an  emergency,  though 

'“m— ionTof  the  ftontach  and  bowels  ate  ufually 
^tended  with  obftinate  coftivenefs,  for  the  removal  of 
which  no  fniall  fltill  and  perfeverance  are 

Sometimes  a T l avrienown  a few 

powerful  one  has  had  no  effeA.  J h«e 

fpoonfuls  of  cattorod  before,  fhould  be 

ftrong  draftic  purges.  T^  Where  one  thing  does 

varied,  not  haftily  and  in- 

not  even  of  external 

llances  are  not  wanting  of^  remedies  have  proved 

applications,  when  the  beft  internal  remedies  P 

unfuccefsful.  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 

EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

'THE  cholera  is  a violent  purging  and  vomiting, 

attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and  a conftant  defire  to 
go  to  ftool.  It  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  is  moll  common 
in  autumn.  There  is  hardly  any  difeafc  that  kills  more 
quickly  than  this,  when  proper  means  are  not  ufed  in  due 
time  for  removing  it. 

Causes. — —it  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy  and 
putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile  ; cold  } food  that  eafily  turn-s 
rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomach  j as  butter,  bacon,  fweet- 
meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries,  and  other  cold 
fruits  *.  It  is  fometimes  the  effeft  of  ftrong  acrid  purges 
or  vomits;  or  of  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the 
ftomach.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  violent  paOions 
or  affedtions  of  the  mind  ; as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  Is  generally  preceded  by  a 

cardialgia,  or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  flatulencies, 
with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  To  thefe  fuc- 
ceed  excelTivc  vomiting,  and  purging  of  green,  yellow, 
or  blackilh  coloured  bile,  with  a diftenfion  of  the  fto- 
mach, and  violent  griping  pains.  There  is  likewile  a 
great  thirft,  with  a very  quick  unequal  pulfe,  and  often 
a fixed  acute  pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel.  As  the 
difeafe  advances,  the  pulle  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  be- 
come quite  imperceptible,  the  extremities  grow  cold,  or 
cramped,  and  are  often  covered  with  a clammy  fwcar, 
the  urine  is  obftructed,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulfions,  are 
the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe, 

the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending  caufe  (hould 
be  affifted,  by  promoting  the  purging  and  vomiting. 

I have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  dif. 
eale,  and  both  times  it  was  occafioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon. 

u 3 For 
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For  this  porpofe,  the  patient  mufl:  drink  freely  of  diluting 
liquors  ; as  whey,  butter-milk,  warm  water,  thin  water- 
gruel,  fmall  poffet,  or,  what  is  perhaps  prefer  ble  to  any 
of  them,  very  weak  chicken  broth.  This  fhould  not 
only  be  drank  plentifully  to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a 
clyfter  of  it  given  every  hour  in  order  to  promote  the 
purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for  fome 
time,  a deco61ion  of  toafted  oat-bread  may  be  drank  to 
Bop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fhould  be  toafled  till  it 
is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards  boiled  in  fpring 
water.  If  oat- bread  cannot  be  had,  wheat-bread,  or  oat- 
meal well  toafted,  may  be  ufed  in  its  ftead.  If  this  does 
not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
faline  julep,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken 
every  hour  till  it  ceafes. 

The  vomiting  and  purging,  however,  ought  never  to 
be  flopped  too  foon.  A.s  long  as  thefe  difeharges  do  not 
weaken  the  patient,  they  are  falutary,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  promoted.  But  when 
the  patient  is  weakened  by  the  evacuations,  which  may 
be  knovyn  from  the  finking  of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe 
mufl  immediately  be  had  to  opiates,  as  recornmended 
above  ; to  which  may  be  added  flrong  wines,  with  fpiri- 
tuous  cinnamon  waters,  and  other  generous  cordials. 
Warm  negus,  or  flrong  wine-whey,  will  likewife  be  ne- 
(felTary  to  lupport  the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  promote  the 
perlpiration.  His  legs  ihould  be  bathed  in  warm  water, 
and  afterwards  rubbed  with  flannel  cloths,  or  wrapped  in 
warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied  to  the  Idles  of 
his  feet.  Flannels  wrung  out  of  warm  fpirituous  fomen- 
rations  ftiould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
flomach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  prevent  a 
relapfe,  it  will  be  necelTary  for  fome  time  to  continue  the 
ufe  of  fmall  dofes  of  laudanum.  Ten  or  twelve  drops 
may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  at  leaft  twice  a- day,  for 
eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient’s  food  ought  to  be 
nouriihing,  but  taken  in  Imall  quantities,  and  he  Ihould 
ufe  moderate  cxcrcife.  As  the  ftomach  and  intcllines 
are  generally  much  weakened,  an  infufion  of  the  bark. 
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or  other  bitters,  in  fmall  wine,  fliarpened  with  the  elixir 
of  vitriol,  may  be  drank  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time  in 
this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  relieving  the  pa- 
tient even  in  the  moft  defperate  circumftances.  Of  this 
I lately  faw  a very  hi  iking  proof  in  an  old  man  and  his 
fon,  who  had  been  both  feized  with  it  about  the  middle 
of  the  night.  I did  not  fee  them  till  next  morning, 
when  they  had  much  more  the  appearance  of  dead  than 
of  living  men.  No  pulfe  could  be  felt ; the  extremities 
were  cold  and  rigid,  the  countenance  was  ghaftly,  and  the 
Hrength  almoft  quite  exhaulfed.  Yet  from  this  deplo- 
rable condition  they  were  both  recovered  by  the  ufe  of 
opiates  and  cordial  medicines. 

I have  frequently  had  occafion  to  fee  this  difeafe,  and 
have  fometimes  felt  it.  Yet  I never  met  with  a-n  in- 
Eance,  in  my  own  praftice,  where  it  proved  fatal,  though 
v;e  are  told  this  often  happens.  Whether  fo  lamentable 
an  i(Tue  be  owing  to  improper  treatment,  or  to  the  ex- 
treme weaknefs  of  the  patient’s  bowels,  I cannot  pretend 
to  fay,  without  an  exadt  knowledge  of  each  particular 
cafe ; but  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  when  death  is  the 
confequence,  the  antidote,  which  is  opium,  has  been  too 
long  delayed.  No  time  lliould  be  loft  in  adminiftering 
it,  upon  the  firft  ferious  alarm,  and  before  the  powers  of 
Nature  are  exhaufted.  What  I generally  prcfcribe  is 
laudanum,  to  be  taken  in  cinnamon  or  fome  other  cor- 
dial water.  Ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to 
two  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and  the  draught 
repeated  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  neceftary, 

1 have  found  opiates  no  lefs  fuccelsful  in  diarrhoea,  or 
ioofenefs.  d'en  grains  of  the  powder  of  bole  com- 
pounded with  opium,  given  in  a glafs  of  cordial  water 
four  or  five  times  a-day,  will  feldom  fail  to  check  a re- 
cent diarrhoea,  and,  if  judicioufly  perfifted  in,  will  often 
cure  the  molt  obftinate.  I would  therefore  advife  in 
luch  cafes,  a full  reliance  on  its  final  efficacy,  rather  than  a 
ralh  impatience  to  try  other  medicines  far  more  uncer- 
tain, and  perhaps  dangerous.  But  as  a loofcr.'-fs  may 
arife  from  a great  variety  of  caufes,  how  to  adapt  the 
mode  of  medical  treatment  to  each  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  feci  ion. 

U 4 OF, 
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A loofenefs,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confidered  as 
a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutary  evacuation.  It  ought, 
therefore,  never  to  be  flopped,  unlefs  when  it  continues 
too  long,  or  evidently  weakens  the  patient.  As  this, 
however,  fometimcs  happens,  we  fliall  point  out  the  moft 
common  caufes  of  a loofenefs,  with  the  proper  method  of 
treatment. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold,  or 
an  obftrudled  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to  keep 
warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors,  to  bathe 
his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  to  wear 
flannel  next  his  Ikin,  and  to  take  every  other  method  to 
rellore  the  perfpiration. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  reple- 
tion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not  only 
cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  promote  all  the  fecretions,  which 
renders  them  of  great  importance  in  carrying  off  a de- 
bauch. Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will 
anfwer  this  purpofc  very  well.  A day  or  two  after  the 
vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  if  the  loofenefs  continues. 
The  patient  ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of 
cafy  digeftion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley- 
water. 

A loofenefs  occafioned  by  the  obftrudion  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding.  If 
that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be  fubftitu- 
ted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  obftruded.  At  the 
fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to  reftore 
the  ufual  difeharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the  difeale, 
but  the  patient’s  life,  may  depend  on  this. 

A periodical  loolenefs  ought  never  to  be  Hopped.  It 
is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off'  fome  offending 
matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body,  might  have  fatal 
effeds.  Children  are  very  liable  to  this  kind  of  loofe- 
nefs, efpecially  while  teething.  It  is,  however,  fo  far 
from  being  hurtful  to  them,  that  Inch  children  generally 
L'Ct  their  teeth  with  leaft  trouble.  If  thefe  Icufe  ftools 
^ ftiould 
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’ fliould  at  any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoon^ul 
of  magnefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb, 
may  be  given  to  the  child  In  a little  panado,  or  any 
other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will 
generally  correft  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the  prlping 
ftools.  The  potlo  cretacea,  or  chalk  julep,  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  after  each 
evacuation;  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  fine  powdered  chalk, 
may  be  mixed  in  a tea-cupful  of  water-gruel,  and  given 
occafionally. 

A diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs,  which  proceeds  from  violent 
pafllons  or  affeCfions  of  the  mind,  mufl:  be  treated  with 
the  greateft  caution.  Vomits  in  this  cafe  are  highly  im- 
proper. Nor  are  purges  fafe,  unlefs  they  be  very  mild, 
and  given  in  fmall  quantities.  Opiates,  and  other  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines,  are  moft  proper.  Ten  or  twelve 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  vale- 
rian or  penny-royal  te  1 every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the 
fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  cheerfulnefs,  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  are  here  of  the  greateft  importance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifonous 
fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  muft 
drink  large  quannties  of  diluting  liquors,  with  oil  or  fat 
broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging.  Afterwards, 
if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  the  bowels  are  infl.tmed, 
bleeding  will  be  neceffary.  Small  dofes  of  laudanum 
may  likewife  be  taken  to  remove  the»r  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities,  occa- 
fionsa  loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  gentle  dofes 
of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives.  The  gouty  matter 
is  likewife  to  be  folicited  towards  the  extremities  by 
warm  fomentations,  cataplalms,  &c.  The  perfpiration 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  promoted  by  warm  dilu- 
ting liquors  j as  wine-whey  with  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  or  a 
few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum,  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which  may 
be  known  from  the  fliminefs  of  the  ftools,  mixed  witu 
pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &cc.  medicines  muft  be  given 
to  kill  and  carry  off  thele  vermin,  as  the  powder  of  tin 
with  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel.  Afterwards  lime- 
water,  cither  alone,  or  with  a fmall  quantity  of  rhubarb 

intulcd. 
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infufed,  will  be  proper  to  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  and 
prevent  the  new  generation  of  worms. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad  water. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally  proves  epide- 
inical.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  or  any 
other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  unwholefome 
water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be  changed,  or,  if  that 
cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  corre6ted  by  mixing  with  it 
quicklime,  chalk,  or  the  like. 

In  people  whofe  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent  exercife 
immediately  after  eating  will  occafion  a loofenefs. 
Though  the  cure,  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will  be  proper, 
befides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to  ufe  fuch  medicines 
as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  as  infufions 
of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter  and  aftringent  ingredients, 
in  white  wine.  Such  perfons  ought  IjJ^ewife  to  take  fre- 
quently a glafs  or  two  of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

F'rom  whatever  caufe  a loofenefs  proceeds,  when  it  is 
found  neceffary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to  confift  of 
rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon  ; rice- 
jelly,  fago  with  red  port ; and  the  lighter  forts  of  flefli- 
lueL  roafted.  The  drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel,  rice- 
water,  or  w'cak  broth  made  from  lean  veal,  or  with  a 
fheep's  head,  as  being  more  gelatinous  chan  mutton,  beef, 
or  chicken- broth. 

Perfons  w'ho,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too  great 
an  irritability  of  shelaovvels,  are  liable  to  frecjuent  returns 
of  this  difeafe,  flrould  live  temperately,  avoiding  crude 
funimer  fruits,  all  unwholefome  foods,  and  meats  of  haid 
dioeftion.  They  ought  likewife  to  beware  of  cold, 
itioifture,  or  whatever  mav  obflruft  the  perfpiration,  and 
fhculd  wear  flannel  next  the  fldn.  All  violent  paflions 
as  fear,  anger,  &c.  are  likewife  carefully  to  be  guarded 

rgainfl. 
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Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as  excefs 
n eating  and  drinking  > fouinds  of  the  ibunach ; the 
icrimony  of  the  aliments  j a tranflation  of  the  morbihc 
uatter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the  erylipelas,  or  other  ci  - 
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cafes,  to  the  ftomach.  It  may  likevvife  proceed  from  a 
loofenefs  having  been  too  fuddenly  (hopped  ; from  the 
ftnppage  of  anv  cuftomarv  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding 
piles,  the  menfes,  &c.  from  a weaknefs  of  the  (lomach, 
the  colic,  the  iliac  pafTion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gravel, 
worms;  or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach.  It  is  an  ufual  fymptom  of  injuries  done  to  the 
brain  ; as  contufions,  comprefllons,  &c.  It  is  likewife 
a fymptom  of  wounds  or  inflammations-  of  the  dia- 
phragm, inteftines,  fpleen,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  motions,  as 
failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a carriage,  &c.  It 
may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  paflaons,  or  by  the 
idea  of  naufeous  or  difagreeable  objefls,  efpecially  of  fuch 
things  as  have  formerly  produced  vomiting.  Sometimes 
it  proceeds  from  a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the  fto- 
mach  : in  this  cafe,  what  the  patient  vomits  is  generally 
of  a yellow  or  grecnilh  colour,  and  has  a bitter  tafte. 
Perfons  who  arc  fubjeil  to  nervous  affedions  are  often 
fuddenly  feized  with  violent  {its  of  vomiting.  Laftly, 
vomiting  is  a common  fymptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this 
cafe  it  generally  comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the 
ftoppage  of  the  menfes,  and  continues  during  the  firft  three 
or  four  months* 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  or  in- 
dlgedion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeale,  but  as 
ihe  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  pro- 
moted, by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  chin  gruel.  If 
this  does  not  put  a ftop  to  the  vomiting,  a dofe  of  ipeca>- 
cuinha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off  with  weak  camo- 
m'.le-tea. 

When  the  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obftrudion 
ofeudomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  all  means 
mull  be  ufed  to  reftore  rhefe  difeharges ; or,  if  that  can- 
not be  effeded,  tlieir  place  muft  be  fupplied  by  others,  as 
bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm 
water,  opening  ilTues,  fetons,  perpetual  blifters,  &c. 

When  Vomiting  is  the  effed  of  pregnancy,  it  may 
generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  The  bleeding,  however,  ought  to 
be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the  purgatives  Ihould 

be 
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be  of  the  mildefl:  kind,  as  figs,  fiewed  prunes,  manna,  or 
fenna.  Pregnant  women  are  moft  apt  to  vomit  in  the 
morning  immediately  after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is 
owing  partly  to  the  change  of  pofture,  but  more  to  the 
emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  It  may  generally  be  pre- 
vented, by  taking  a difn  of  coffee,  tea,  or  fome  light 
breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant  women  who  are  afflided 
with  vomiting,  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both  in  body  and 
mind.  They  fhould  neither  allow  their  ftomachs  to  be 
quire  empty,  nor  fhould  they  eat  much  at  once.  Cold 
water  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  cafe  ; if  the  ftomach 
be  weak,  a little  brandy  may  be  added  to  it.  If  the 
Ipirits  be  low,  and  the  perfon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful  of 
cinnamon-water,  with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces  or 
oranges,  may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach, bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark 
infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb  as 
will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a good 
medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  Habitual  vomitings  are  fometimes  alleviated 
by  making  oyfters  a principal  part  of  diet. 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the  fto- 
mach, is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  beft  medi- 
' cine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
which  may  be  taken  in  a difh  of  tea,  or  a little  milk, 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  neceftary,  to  keep 


the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paflions  or  af- 
fedions  of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  muft  be_  carefully 
avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  kept  per- 
fc(5tly  eafy  and  quier,  to  have  the  mind  foothed,  and  to 
take  fome  gentle  cordial,  as  negus,  or  a little  brandy 
and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  ot  laudanum  may  oc- 

cafionally  be  added.  ^ r j’  cr  . 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  afrections 

of  the  ftomach,  mufle,  caftor,  and  other  antilpalrno- 

dic  medicines,  are  of  ulc.  VV'  arm  and  aromatic  plat- 
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rers  have  likewife  a good  effeft.  The  ftomach-plaRer 
of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  a plafter  of  theriacay 
which  will  anfwer  rather  better.  Aromatic  medicines 
may  likewife  be  taken  inwardly,  as  cinnamon  or  mint- 
tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in  it,  &c.  The  region 
of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  sether,  or  if  that 
cannot  be  had,  with  ftrong  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  The 
belly  fhould  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  or  the  pa- 
tient immerfed  up  to  the  bread  in  a warm  bath. 

I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  In  the 
a61:  of  effervefcence,  of  Angular  ufe  in  ftopping  a vo- 
miting, from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe  may- 
be prepared  by  diflblving  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tar- 
tar, in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  frelh  lemon-juice,  and  ad- 
ding to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a little  white  fugar. 
This  draught  muft  be  fwallowed  before  the  effervefcence 
is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  violent.  A violent  vomiting 
has  fometimes  been  ftopped  by  cupping  on  the  region 
of  the  ftomach  after  all  other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  leaft  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomiting 
again,  even  after  it  has  been  ftopped,  the  patient  muft 
avoid  all  manner  of  aftion.  The  diet  muft  be  fo  regu- 
lated as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  ftomach,  and  nothing  fhould 
be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  that  the  patient  Ihould  live  entirely  upon  flops. 
Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits  eafier  on  the  ftomach 
than  liquids. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER  DIS- 
ORDERS OF  THE  KIDNEYS  AND 
BLADDER. 

'^HE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  exceflive  difeharge 
of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  amono- 
young  people  j but  often  attacks  perfons  in  the  de^ 
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dine  of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the  more  vio- 
lent employments,  or  have  been  hard  drinkers  in  their 
youth. 

CAUSES. — A diabetes  is  often  the  confeqiienre  of 
acute  difcafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  where  the  patient 
has  fuffered  by  excefTivc  evacuations;  it  may  alfo  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  long  journeys  upon  a 
hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying  heavy  burdens,  running, 
&c.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  or  the 
life  of  fbrong  ftimlilating  diuretic  medicines,  as  tindlure 
of  cantharidcs,  fpirits  of  turpentine,  and  fuch  like.  It 
is  often  the  effedl  of  drinking  too  great  quantities  of 
mineral  waters.  Many  imagine  that  thefe  will  do  them 
no  Icrvice  unicfs  they  be  drank  in  great  quantities,  by 
which  miftake  it  often  happens  that  they  occafion  worfe 
difeafes  than  thofe  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a word, 
this  dileafc  may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a laxity 
of  the  organs  which  fecrete  the  urine,  from  fome- 
thing  that  Ifimulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from 
a thin  diffolved  date  of  the  blood,  which  makes  too 
great  a quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  paf- 
fages. 

SYMPTOMS. In  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally 

exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the  patient 
takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweetilli  taRe,  and  an 
agreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has  a continual  thirft, 
with  lome  degree  of  fever ; his  mouth  is  dry,  and  he 
fpits  frequently  a frothy  fpittle.  The  Rrength  fails,  the 
appetite  decays,  and  the  flefn  waRes  away  till  the  patient 
is  reduced  to  R;in  and  bone.  There  is  a heat  of  the 
bowels  i and  frequently  the  loins,  teRicles,  and  feet  are 
fwellcd. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin- 
ning; but  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  becomes 
very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old  people,  a per- 
fe6t  cure  is  not  to  be  expeded. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  that  Rimulates  the 

urinary  paRages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  niuft  be 
avoided.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  ffiould  live  chiefly 
on  folid  food.  His  thirft  may  be  quenched  with  acids; 
as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar.  The  mucilagi- 
nous 
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nous  vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and  falop,  with  milk,  are 
the  moft  proper  food.  Of  animal  fubltances,  llieil-fifli 
are  to  be  preferred  5 as  oyfters,  crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Briftol-water.  When  that  can- 
not be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a due  proportion 
of  oak*bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufed.  The 
white  deco6lion  *,  with  ifinglafs  dilTolved  in  it,  is  likewife 
a very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it  (liould 
be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  Ihould  lie  upon 
a hard  bed  or  matrafs.  Nothing  hurts  the  kidneys 
more  than  lying  too  foft.  A warm  dry  air,  the  ufe  of 
the  fiefh-brufh,  and  every  thing  that  promotes  perfpira- 
cion,  is  of  fervice.  For  this  rcafon  the  patient  ought  to 
wear  flannel  next  his  fldn.  A large  ftrengthening-plaf. 
ter  may  be  applied  to  the  back ; or,  what  will  aniwer 
better,  a great  part  of  the  body  may  be  wrapped  in 
plafter. 

MEDICINE.- — Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be  not 
too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a good  effc6l. 
They  may  confift  of  rhubarb,  with  cardamum-fc-eds,  or 
any  other  fpiceries,  infufed  in  wine,  and  may  be  taken 
in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

The  patient  mull  next  have  recourfe  to  allringents  and 
corroborants.  Halt  a drachm  of  powder  made  of  equal 
parrs  of  allum  and  the  in fpifla ted  juice,  commonly  called 
tfcTra  Japmica,  may  be  taken  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener, 
if  the  llomach  will  bear  it.  The  ailum  muft  firft  be 
melted  in  a crucible ; afterwards  they  may  both  be 
pounded  together.  Along  with  every  dofe  of  this  pow- 
der the  patient  may  take  a tea-cupful  of  the  dnblure  of 
rofes-f-. 

If  the  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in  fub- 
flance,  whey  may  be  made  of  ir,  and  taken  in  the  dofe 
of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The  allum- 
whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Englifli  quarts  of  milk 
over  a flow  fire,  with  three  drachms  of  allum,  till  the 
euid  leparates. 

• * See  Appendix,  JVhite  BecoBion. 

t See  Appendix, 


Opiates 
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Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  thoug?i 
the  patient  reds  well.  They  take  off  jpafm  and  irrita-^ 
tion,  and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation. Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

The  beft  corroborants  which  we  know,  arc  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark  may  be  ta- 
ken in  a glafs  of  red<porc  or  claret  three  times  a-day. 
The  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious  and  lefs 
difagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dofe.  Such  as  cannot  take 
the  bark  in  fubftance,  may  ufe  the  decoflion,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpened  as  above. 

There  is  a difeafe  incident  to  labouring  people  in  the 
decline  of  life,  called  an  INCON'TINENCT  of  Urine. 
But  this  is  very  different  from  a diabetes,  as  the  water 
paffes  off  involuntarily  by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed 
the  ufual  quantity.  This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome 
than  dangerous.  It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the 
fphinder  of  the  bladder,  and  is  often  the  effed  of  a palfy. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  &c.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  effed  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned 
by  a Jong  ufe  of  ftrong  diuretics,  or  of  ftimulating  me- 
dicines injeded  into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have  been 
mentioned  above;  but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  feen  it  cured. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufc,  a 
piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  applied 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from  galling 
and  excoriating  the  parts 

I 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 


It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fupprefiion  of 
urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  j as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder  j fmall  flones  or  gia- 

* A bottle  made  of  the  India  rubber,  and  properly  applied,  an- 
fwers  this  purpofe  beft. 
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vel  lodging  in  the  urinary  palTages,  hard  fceces  lying  in 
the  re5ium^  pregnancy,  a Ipafm  or  contradlion  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder  it- 
fclf,  a fwelling  of  the  h£emorrhoidal  veins,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to  re- 
move the  obftrucfing  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the  urine; 
but  as  this  inftrument  can  only  be  managed  with  fafery 
by  perfons  fkilled  in  furgery,  we  fhall  fay  nothing  fur- 
ther of  its  ufe.  A bougee  may  be  ufed  by  any  cautious 
hand,  and  will  often  fucceed  better  than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend  in  all  obftrudlions  of 
urine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as  far  as 
the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  is  neceflTary,  efpecially 
where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 
Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates  the  fever,  by  leflen- 
ing  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but,  by  relaxing  the  fo- 
lids,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or  ftridlure  upon  the  velfels, 
which  occafioned  the  obftruflion.  | 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  mufl:  be  ufed.  Thefe 
may  either  conflft  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  decodlions 
of  mild  vegetables;  as  mallows,  camomile  flowers, 
&c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may  either  be  applied 
to  the  part  affcded,  or  a large  bladder  filled 
with  the  decodion  may  be  kept  continually  upon  it. 
Some  put  the  herbs  themfelves  into  a flannel  bag,  and 
apply  them  to  the  part,  which  is  far  from  being  a bad 
method.  Thefe  continue  longer  warm  than  cloths 
dipped  in  the  decodion,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the 
part  equally  moilf.  ' 

In  all  obffrudions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to  be  kept 
open.  ^ This  is  not,  however,  to  be  attempted  by  ftrono- 
purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyflcrs,  or  gentle  infufions 
of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyfters  in  this  cafe  not  only  open 
the  body,  but  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomenta- 
tion, and  greatly  aflift  in  removing  the  fpafms  of  the 
bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

l,he  food  mull  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quantities. 
The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decodions  and  infu- 
fions of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marfh-mallow  roots* 
lime-tree  buds,  &c.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirics 
of  nitre,  or  a drachm  of  Caftile  foap,  may  be  frequently 
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put  into  the  patient’s  drink  ; and,  if  there  be  no  inflame 
mation,  he  may  drink  fmall  gin- punch. 

Perfons  fubjedt  to  a fupprefnon  of  urine  ought  to  live 
very  temperate.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light,  and  their 
liquor  diluting.  They  fhould  avoid  all  acid  and  auftere 
wines,  flmuld  take  fufficient  exercife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid 
Rudy  and  fedentary  occupations. 


OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

When  fmall  Rones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  dif- 
charged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  Hud  to  be 
afBided  vvith  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  Rones  hap- 
pen to  make  a lodgement  in  the  bladder  for  lome  time, 
it  accumulates  freOa  matter,  and  at  length  becomes  mo 
large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 

is  Laid  to  have  the  Rone. 

CAUSES. The  Rone  and  gravel  may  be  occa- 

fioned  bv  high  living  ; the  ufc  of  Rrong  aRringenC 
wines ; a fedentary  life  ; lying  too  hot,  foft,  or  too  much 
on  the  Tack;  the  conRant  ufe  of  water  impregnated 
with  earthy  or  Rony  particles  ; aliments  of  an 
or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  hkewife  Foceed  from 
an  hereditary  dirpofition.  Perfons  m d'd.ne  of 
life  and  thofe  who  have  been  much  afH.aed  with  the 
gout  or  rheumatifm,  are  looft  liable  to  it. 

^ symptoms. — Small  ftones  or  gravel  m the  kicl- 
nevs  occafion  pain  in  the  loins,  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and 

uTj,  «i..,  wi...  .>« 

“AtonrTn'thfbir^^^^^^  known  from  a pain  at  the 

time,  as  well  w before  rtoppTng'ruddenly 

the  urine  coin.ng  away  ‘’f  pa,n 

rnte'ceTk  7tirbiadder  a 
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urine  ; from  an  itching  in  the  top  of  the  ■penis  j from 
bloodv  urine  ; from  an  inclinarion  to  go  to  ilool  during 
the  difcharge  of  urine ; from,  the  patient’s  paffmg  his 
urine  more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  ereT  polUire  j 
from  a kind  ofconvulfive  moci'>n  occafioned  by  he  iharp 
pain  in  difcharging  the  lall:  drops  of  the  urine  ; and  Lillly^ 
from  founding  or  fearching  with  the  catheter. 

REGIMEN. Pcrfons  afflidled  with  the  gravel  or 

ftone  diould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating  nature, 

* as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their  diet  ought  chiefly 
to  confilt  of  fuch  things  as  tend  to  promote  the  fecretioa 
of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  Artichokes, 
afparagus,  fpinnage,  lettuce,  parflev,  fuccory,  purfl.ine, 
turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  radilhes,  may  be  fafely 
eaten.  Onions,  leeks,  and  cellerv  are,  in  this  cafe, 
reckoned  medicinal.  The  moft  proper  drinks  arc  whey, 
butter-rhilk,  milk  and  water,  barley-water  j decoctions 
or  infufions  of  the  roots  of  marfli-mallows,  parfley,  li- 
quorice, or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as 
linfeed,  lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c.  If  the  patient  lias 
been  accuftomed  to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink  gin 
and  water  not  too  ft  rung. 

Gentle  exercife  is  proper  j but  violent  motion  is 
apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore 
advife  that  it  fhould  be  taken  in  moderation.  Perfons 
afflifted  with  the  gravel  often  pafs  a great  number  of 
ftones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  ; but 
thofe  who  have  a ftone  in  the  bladder  are  leldom  able  to 
bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife^  Where  there  is  a here- 
ditary tendency  to  this  difeafe,  a fcdentary  life  ought 
never  to  be  indulged.  Were  people  careful,  upon  the 
firft  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to  oblcrve  a proper  regimen  of 
diet,  and  to  take  fufficienc  exercife,  it  might  often  be 
carried  off,  or  at  leaft  prevented  from  increafingi  but  if 
the  fame  courfe  which  occafioned  the  difcale  is  perfifted 
in,  it  muft  be  aggravated. 

MEDICINE. In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 

gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a ftone  flick- 
ing in  the or  fome  part  of  the  urinary  pallages,  the 
patient  mult  be  bledj  warm  fomentations  fhould  hkewllc 
be  applied  to  the  part  afieited,  emollient  clyliers  admi- 
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nidered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors  drank,  &c. 
The  treatment  of  this  cafe  has  been  fully  pointed  out 
under  the  articles  injlammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder ^ 
to  which  we  refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubje(5i  to  fre- 
quent firs  of  gravel  in  the  kidnsvs,  but  have  no  done  in 
the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or  three  hours 
before  breakfad,  an  Englifli  pint  ofoyfier  or  cockle-fhell 
lime-water.  The  doftor  very  jufily  obferves,  that 
though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmall  to  have  any 
dnfible  effeft  in  diflblving  a flone  in  the  bladder,  yet  it 
may  very  probably  prevent  its  growth. 

When  a done  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Do6lor 
recommends  Spanifla  foap,  and  oyder  or  cockle-flieli 
lime-water*,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner  : The 
patient  mud  iwallow  every  day,  in^any  form  that  is  lead 
dlfagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of  Ahcant 
foap,  and  drink  three  or  four  Englifh  pint.s  of  oyfter  or 
cockle-diell  lime-water:  the  foap  is  to  be  divided  into 
three  dofes ; the  larged  to  be  taken  fading  in  the  rnorn- 
ino-  early,  the  fecond  at  noon,  and  the  third  at  feven 
in^he  evening ; drinking  above  each  dofe  a large  draught 
of  the  lime-water  ; the  remainder  of  which  he  may  take 
any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  indead  of  ether 

^'^The  patient  fhould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity  of 
the  lime-water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned  above  j at 
fird  an  Encrlidi  pint  of  the  former,  and  three  drachms  ot 
the  latter,  may  be  taken  daily.  This  quantity,  however, 
he  may  increafe  by  degrees,  and  ought  to  perfevere  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  ofpecially  if  he  finds  any 
abatement  of  his  complaints,  for  feveral  months;  nay,  i 
the  done  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  likewife 
orooer  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  feverely  pained,  not  only 
to  beoin  with  the  foap  and  lime-water  in 
hut  tS  take  the  fccond  or  third  lime-water  inllead  of  the 
drd.  However,  after  he  has  been  for  lome 
tomed  to  thefe  medicines,  he  may  not  only  take,  the  fid 
water,  but  if  he  finds  he  can  cafily  bear  it,  heighten  its  dif- 

• See  Appendix,  Lme-water. 
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Iblving  power  ftill  more  by  pouring  ic  a fecond  time  on 
frefh  calcined  fhells. 

The  cauflic  alkali,  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine  chiefly 
in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  ftone.  It  is  of  a very  acrid 
nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in  forne  gelati- 
nous or  mucilaginous  liquor ; as  veal-broth,  new  milk, 
linfeed-tea,  a folution  of  gum-arabic,  or  a decotflion  of 
marfhmallow-roots.  The  patient  mufi;  begin  with  fmall 
doles  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty  drops,  and  increafe 
by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it 

Though  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the  mo(l 
powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been  difcovered 
for  the  ftone  ; yet  there  are  fome  things  of  a more  Ample 
nature,  which  in  certain  cafes  are  found  to  be  beneficial, 
and  therefore  delerve  a trial.  An  infufion  of  the  feeds 
of  daucus fylvsjlris,  or  wild  carrot,  fweetcned  with  honey, 
has  been  found  to  give  confiderable  eafe  in  cafes  where 
the  ftomach  could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature. 
A deco6lion  of  raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning  and 
evening,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  with  ten 
drops  of  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  has  likewife  been  found 
very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  large  quantities  of 
earthy  matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  likewife  found  to  be 
of  confiderable  fervice,  and  may  be  taken  in  gfuel,  or  in 
any  ojiher  form  that  is  more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  fliall  mention  is  the 
iiva  urfi.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late  both  for 
the  gravel  and  flone.  It  fcems,  however,  to  be  jn  all 
refpedls  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water  j but  it  is  Icfs 
dlfagreeable,  and  has  frequently,  to  my  knowledge,  re- 
lieved gravelly  complaints.  It  is  generally  taken  in 
powder  from  half  a drachm  to  a whole  drachm,  two  or 
three  times  a-day.  It  may,  however,  betaken  to  the  quan- 
tity of  fcven  or  eight  drachms  a-day,  with  great  fafety 
and  good  effed. 


. cauflic  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
r’  — ^ pot-a(hes,  and  AifFerinff  them  to  (land  till 

t^be  f'xivium  be  formed,  which  inua  be  carefully  filtrated  before  it 
be  uled.  If  the  folution  does  not  happen  readily,  a fmall  quantitv 
of  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture.  ' 
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Of  all  diforders  in  the  urinary  pafTagcs  the  mofl:  tor- 
menrinp  is  the  (lone  in  the  bladder.  The  means  of  difTol- 
vino  ir,  ami  brin2,ing  it  away,  though  the  frequent  bnaft 
of  quacks,  have  hitherto  baffled  medical  inquiry.  The 
Britifh  parliament,  indeed,  once  paid  five  thoufand 
pounds  for  a pretended  folvent  for  the  flone,  which  has  long 
been  foreotten.  The  fad,  however,  ftands  upon  record 
as  r fignal  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  credulity  may  be 
carried  on  the  one  hand,  and  fuccefsful  impofture  on 
the  other. 

The  confiftence  of  fuch  fiones  varies  fo  much,  that 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  no  medicine  will  ever  be  found 
fufficiently  ftrong  todiflfolve  the  hardcft  of  them,  without 
defirovingthe  bladder.  Yet  experiments  on  this  fub- 
jecft  ought  not  to  be  difcontinued,  as  the  obje6t  is 
great,  and  fome  hard  fubftances  are  known  to  be  foluble 
in  feemingly  mild  ones. 

I have  known  leveral  inftances  where  {tones,  after 
setting  into  the  urethra,  were  brought  aw'ay  by  means 
of  a bent  piobr';  but  how  to  get  them  there,  is  the  dif- 
ficulty. It  can  only  happen  while  they  are  fmall, 
thouoh  1 have  feen  flattifh  ftones  brought  away  in  this 
manner,  which  meafured  two  inches  round.  I have 
fometimes  thought  that  riding  on  a hard-trotting  hode, 
or  in  a carriage  on  a rough  road,  might  tend  to  bring 


dowm  a fmall  flone.  . , , « m r 

Moft  people  troubled  with  the  fione  are  guilty  ofone 

sreat  error.  They  put  off  the  operation  too  long.  When 
it  is  certainly  known  that  there  is  a ftonc  in  the  bladder, 
and  tharit  is  too  large  to  get  along  the  urethra,  no  time 
ouaht  to  be  loft  in  having  it  cut  our,  before  rhe  patient  s 
habit  becomes  too  irritable,  or  the  ftooe  is  fo  far  in.* 
crealed  in  f ze,  that  it  cannot  be  extracted  without  a lace-^ 

ration  of  the  parts. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES  OF 
^ BLOOD. 

CPONTANEOUS  or  involuntary  dlfdiarges  of  blood 
often'Iiappen  from  various  parts  of  the  bodv,  Thefe, 
however,  are  fo  far  from  being  always  dangerous,  that 
they  often  prove  falurarv.  When  fuch  difcharges  arc 
critical,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought 
not  to  be  flopped.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  proper  at  any 
time  to  flop  them,  unicfs  they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life.  Mofl  people,  afraid  of  the  fmallefl 
difeharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  flv  imme- 
diately to  the  ufe  of  ftvpric  and  aftringent  medicines,  by 
which  means  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  <ome  other 
fatal  difeafe,  is  occafioned,  which,  had  the  difeharge  been 
allowed  to  go  on,  might  have  been  prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever  part 
of  the  body  they  proceed,  muft  not  be  flopped.  They 
are  abvays  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve  herfelf ; and 
fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confequencr  of  obfl:ru6l- 
ing  them.  It  may,  indeed,  be  fometimes  neceffary  to 
check  the  violence  of  fuch  difcharges-;  but  even  this 
requires  the  greatefl  caution.  Inflances  might  be  given 
where  the  flopping  of  a fmall  periodical  flux  of  blood 
from  one  of  the  fingers,  has  proved  fatal  to  the  health. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  very 
common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  in  vears  are 
more  liable  tohtemoptoe,  or  difeharge  of  blood  from  rhe 
lungs.  After  the  middle  period  ot  life,  hremori  hoidal 
fluxes  are  mofl  common  ; and  in  the  decline  of  life,  dif- 
charges  of  blood  from  the  urinary  paflages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from  very 
different,  and  often  from  quite  oppofice  caiifes.  Some- 
times they  are  owing  to  a particular  conffrutlion  of  the 
body,  as  a fanguinc  temperament,  a laxity  of  the  vefTcls,  a 
plethoric  habit,  &c.  At  other  times  they  proceed  from  a 
determination  of  the  blood  towards  one  particular  parr, 
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as  the  head,  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins,  &c.  They  may 
likewife  proceed  from  an  inflammatory  dirpofiticn  of  the 
blood,  in  which  cafe  there  is  generally  fome  degree  of 
fever:  this  likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is  occafioned 
by  an  obftru<5ted  perfpiration,  or  a ftrifture  upon  the  fkin, 
the  bowels,  or  anv  particular  part  of  the  fyftem. 

But  a diflblved  ftate  of  the  blood  will  likewife  occa- 
fion  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the  dyfen- 
tery,  the  feurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c.  there  are 
often  very  great  difeharges  of  blood  from  different  parts 
of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be  brought  on  by  too 
liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines  which  tend  to  diffolve  the 
blood,  as  cantharides,  the  volatile  alkaline  falts,  &c. 
Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality  may  likewife  occa- 
fion  hemorrhages;  as  alfo  ftrong  purges  and  vomits,  or 
any  thin'g  that  greatly  ftimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  padions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will  like- 
wife have  this  effcdl.  Thefe  often  caufc  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  and  I have  known  them  fometimes  occafion  an 
hem^orrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of  the  body, 
by  overftraining  or  hurting  the  veffcls,  rnay  have  the 
fame  effedl,  efpecially  when  the  body  is  long  kept  in  an 
unnatural  podure,  as  hanging  the  head  very  low,  &c.  _ 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  muff  be  adapted  to  its 
caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or  a 
tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle  purges 
and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceffary.  It  will,  like- 
wife, be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe  to  live  chiefly 
upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  ftrong  liquors,  and 
food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  ftimulating  quality.  The 
body  ftiould  be  kept  cool,  and  the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or  dii- 
folved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live  chiefly 


acid  fruits  with  m<lk,  and  vegetables  of  a nouriftiing 
e,  as  fago,  falop,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  wine  di- 
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bv  roft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient  may  likewife 
take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Locatelli’s 
balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  fpermaceti. 

When  an  obdrufled  perfpiration,  or  a llriflure  upon 
'any  part  of  the  fyfiem,  is  the  caufe  of  an  hsemorrhage,  it 
may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors, 
lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm  water,  &c, 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by  fomc 
degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  fluHiing  in  the  face,  pul- 
iation of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs  in  the  head, 
dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  of  the  nofirils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  dilcharge  is 
very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head-ach,  a 
phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers,  where  there  is 
a great  determination  of  blood  towards  the  head,  it  is  of 
the  utmoft  fervice.  It  is  likewife  beneficial  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  and  often  in  the  gout  and 
rheumatifm.  In  all  difeafes  where  bleeding  is  necelTary, 
a fpontaneous  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  of 
piuch  more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  a 
lancet. 

In  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great  point 
is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  ftopped  or  not. 
It  is  a common  pradtice  to  flop  the  bleeding,  without 
confidering  whether  it  be  a difeafe,  or  the  cure  of  a 
difeafe.  This  condudt  proceeds  from  fear;  but  it  has 
often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal  confequences. 

When  a dilcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens  in 
an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  reafon  to  believe 
that  it  may  prove  falutary  ; and  therefore  it  Ihould  be 
fuffered  to  go  on,  at  lealt  as  long  as  the  patient  is  not 
weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfeil  health,  who  arc 
full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddeniy  ftopped,  cfpe- 
cially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora,  mentioned  above,  have 
preceded  it.  In  this  cafe  it  cannot  be  ftop|aed  without 
rifleing  the  patient’s  life. 


In 
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In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofr  relieves  any 
bad  Tymprom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to  endan- 
ger the  patienFs  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  flopped  But 
when  ir  returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the  piilfe  be- 
comes low,  the  extremities  begin  to  grow  cold,  the  lips 
pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  being  Tick  or  faint, 
it  mud:  immediately  be  Hopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fliould  be  fet  nearly  up- 
right, with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his  legs 
immerfrd  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk.  His 
hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
his  garters  may  be  tied  a little  tighter  than  ufual.  Liga- 
tures may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about  the  place  where 
they  are  ufually  made  for  bleeding,  and  with  nearly  the 
iamie  degree  of  tighrnefs.  Thcfe  mult  be  gradually 
llackcned  as  the  blood  begins  to  (top,  and  removed  en- 
tirely as  focn  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noftrils  will  ftop  the 
bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fuccced,  dofllls  of  lint 
dipped  in  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be  put  up  the 
noftrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be  dipped  in 
brandy.  Blue  vitriol  diflblvcd  in  water  may  likewife 
be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a tent  dipped  in  the  white 
of  an  esg  well  beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in  a powder  made 
of  equal  parts  of  white  fugar,  burnt  allum,  and  white 
vitriol,  and  put  up  the  noftril  from  whence  the  blood 
iffues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufc  here,  as  they 
have  feldcm  time  to  operate.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fair, 
and  the  fame  quantity  ot  manna,  diffolved  in  four  or  five 
ounces  of  barley-water.  This  may  be  taken  at  a 
draught,  and  repeated  if  it  does  not  operate  in  a few 
hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a 
Plafs  of  cold  water  and  vinegar  every  hour,  or  ofeener 
if  the  flomach  will  bear  ir.  If  a llrongcr  medicine  be 
neceffary,  a tea-cuptul  of  the  tindure  of  rofcs,_with 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol, 

irav  be  taken  every  hour.  When  thde  things  cannot  be 

' ^ had. 
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had,  the  patient  may  drink  water,  with  a little  common 
fait  in  it,  or  equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar*. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fom“  time  in  cold 
water,  it  will  generallv  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe.  I 
have  not  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  ou'-wardly, 
it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  troublefome,  and  re- 
quires particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  fuf- 
focated  with  the  blood,  elpecially  if  he  falls  aflerp,  which  he 
is  verv  ready  to  do  after  lofing  a great  quintity  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fufFotation  from  the 
blood  getting  into  his  thi  oat,  the  paHTiges  may  be  flopped' 
by  drawing  threads  up  the  noflrils,  and  bringing  them 
out  at  the  mouth,  then  faftening  pieces  of  fponge,  or 
fm.all  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremities  ; afterwards 
drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them  on  the  outfrde  with 
a fufficient  degree  of  tighrnefs. 

CD  O ^ 

After  the  bleeding  is  flopped,  the  patienr  ought  to  be 
kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  pofTible.  He  fhould  not  pick 
his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted  blood  till  they 
fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  fhould  not  lie  with  his 
head  low. 

Thofe  who  are  affefled  with  frequent  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  water,  and 
keep  them  warm  and  dry.  , They  ought  to  vvear  no- 
thing  tight  about  their  necks,  to  keep  their  body  as  much 
in  an  ered  poffurc  as  poffible,  and  never  to  view  any 
objed  obliquely.  If  they  have  too  much  blood,  a vege- 
table diet,  with  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  is  the  fa- 
feft  way  to  Icffen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  diffolved 
ffate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  fhould  be  rich  and  nouriih- 
jng ; as  ftrong  broths  and  jellies,  lago-gruel  with  wine 
arid  fugar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in 
wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken,  and  perfilted  in  for  a 
confiderable  time. 


* From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  a little 
water  given  frequently,  feidom  fails  to  flop  a bleeding  at  the  uofe. 
Of  from  any  other  part.  ° 
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' OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND  PILES. 

A diTcharge  of  blood  from  the  ha^morrhoidal  veflels 
is  railed  the  bleeding  piles.  When  the  vefirls  only  fwcll,  and 
difeharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceeding  painful,  the  difeafe 
is  called  the  blind  piles. 

Perfons  of  a loofe  fpongy  fibre,  of  a bulky  fize,  who 
live  high,  and  lead  a fedentarv,  inactive  life,  are  moft 
fubjedl  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  an  heredi- 
tary difpoficion.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  it  attacks  per- 
fons more  early  in  life  than  wlien  it  is  accidental.  Men 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  efpecially  thofe  of  a 
fanguine,  plethoric,  or  a fcorbutic  habit,  or  of  a melan* 
choly  difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of  blood, 
by  ftrong  aloetic  purges,  high-feafoned  food,  drinking 
great  quantities  of  fwcet  wines,  the  negledl  of  bleeding,  or 
other  cuftomary  evacuations,  much  riding,  great  coflive- 
nefs,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  hard  or  difficult  ftools. 
Anger,  grief,  or  other  violent  paffions,  will  likewife  occa- 
fion  the  piles.  I have  often  known  them  brought  on  by 
fitting  on  the  damp  ground.  A pair  of  thin  breeches  will 
excite  the  diforder  in  a perfon  who  is  fubjecl  to  it,  and 
fometimes  even  in  thofe  who  never  had  it  before.  Preg- 
nant women  are  often  afflidfed  with  the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be 
treated  as  a difeafe.  It  is  even  morefalutary  than  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries  off  difeafes. 
It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout,  rheumatifm,  afthma, 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints,  and  often  proves  criti- 
cal in  colics,  and  inflammatory  fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  mufl;  be 
had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and  manner 
of  living,  A difeharge  which  might  be  exceffive  and 
prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  moderate,  and  even 
falutary  to  another.  That  only  is  to  be  efteemed  dan- 
gerous, which  continues  too  long,  and  is  in  fuch  quantity 
as  to  wafle  the  patient’s  ftrength,  Iturt  the  digeftion,  nu- 
trition, and  other  fundlions  neceflfary  to  life. 

* 14 
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When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  mufl:  be  checked 
by  a proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines.  The 
DIET  mufl:  be  cool  but  nourifhing,  confifting  chiefly  of 
bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables,  and  broths.  The  DRINK 
may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange-whey,  deco6Hons  or 
infufions  of  the  aftringent  and  mucilaginous  pl4nts,  as  the 
tormentil  root,  biftort,  the  marfhmallow  roots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  ^ood  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milh,  and  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times  a-day.  This 
medicine  is  in  no  great  repute,  owing  to  its  being  feidom 
taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  produce  any  effeds ; but 
when  taken  as  here  directed,  and  duly  perfifted  in,  I 
have  known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in  vio^ 
lent  htemorrhages,  efpecially  when  afTifted  by  the  tindlure 
of  rofes ; a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be  taken  about  an 
hour  after  every  dole  of  the  conferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe,  both 
as  a Idrengthencr  and  aftringent.  Half  a drachm  of  it 
may  be  taken  in  aglafs  of  red  wine,  ftiarpened  with  a few 
droDs  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and  return 
regularly  once  a-month,  or  once  in  three  weeks.  In 
this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  conftdered  as  a faiutary 
difcharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  ftopped.  Some  have 
entirely  ruined  their  health  by  ftopping  a periodical  dif- 
charge  of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins, 

^ In  the  hiind  files,  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  The 
diet  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and  dilu- 
ting. It  is  likewife  neceftary  that  the  body  be  kept 
gently  open.  This  may  be  done  by  fmall  dofes  of  the 
flower  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tartar.  Thefe  may 
be  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  a tea-fpoonful  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  neceflary.  Or  an 
ounce  of  the  flower  of  brimftone  and  half  an  ounce  of 
purified  nitre  may  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces  of 
the  lenitive  eledluary,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  here  likewife  beneficial;  but 
there  IS  fometimes  fuch  an  aftridtian  of  the  anus,  th  ic 

they 
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they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe  I have  known  a 
vomit  have  a very  good  effcdl. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled,  but 
difcharge  nothing,  the  patient  muft  fit  over  the  fleams  of 
■warm  water.  He  may  likewife  apply  a linen  cloth  dip- 
ped in  warm  fpiricsof  wine  to  the  part,  or  poultices  made 
of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried  with  butter.  If  thefe 
do  not  produce  a difcharge,  and  the  piles  appear  large, 
leeches  mufi:  be  applied  as  near  them  as  poffible,  or  if  they 
will  fix  upon  the  piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better. 
When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened  with 
a lancer.  The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is  attended 
with  no  danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications,  are 
recommended  in  the  piles  ; but  1 do  not  remember  to 
have  feen  any  effedls  from  thefe  worth  mentioning. 
Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part  moifi:,  which  may 
be  done  as  well  by  a foft  poultice,  or  an  emollient  cata- 
plafm.  When  the  pain,  however,  is  very  great,  a lini- 
ment made  of  two  ounces  of  emollient  ointment,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  liafuid  laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  may  be  applied. 

Perhaps  no  other  caufe  of  the  piles  is  fo  frequent  as 
the  ufe  of  aloetic  purgatives.  It  is  to  be  oblerved  that 
aloes  forms  a confiderable  fiiare  of  almofi:  all  advertifed 
purging  pills.  A coftive  habit  is  more  effcdtually,  and 
much  more  fafely  removed  by  a fpoonful  of  caftor  oil 
taken  occafionally  in  an  evening. 

When  the  piles  are  very  painful,  the  hefi  external  ap- 
plication is  a weak  lolution  of  fugar  of  lead  with  a little 
laudanum.  An  ointment  made  ot  one  third  finely  pow'- 
dered  galls,  and  two  thirds  hog’s  lard,  is  very  ul’cful.. 
When  the  piles  are  ftated  high,  relief  may  frequenciv  be 
obtained  from  injedlions  of  lime-water,  or  of  an  lalufion 
of  galls. 

The  pain  of  the  piles  is  very  often  removed  by  an 
emetic,  or  by  taking  twice  a-dav  thirty  drops  of  ballam 
of  copaiva  on  a little  moift  fugar.  When  a ptL  has  a 
narrow  neck,  it  is  bt  ll  extirpated  by  the  knife.  J t 
pile  be  large,  or  has  a broad  balls,  a double  ligature  may 

be  p-'affed  thrcugl*  ir,  and  tied  on  each  fide.  'VVhen 
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When  piles  are  negle(5led,  they  are  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce a fiftitla.  This,  complaint  is  difcovered  bv  a dain 
of  matter  on  the  linen,  which,  on  examination,  will  be 
found  to  proceed  from  a fmall  oriRce  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  anus.  Various  local  remedies  are  recom- 
mended for  this  complainto  The  utility  of  all  of  them 
depends  on  their  power  of  ftimulatino;  the  Tides  of  the 
ulcer  into  more  aftive  inflammation,  fo  as  to  make  them 
cohere  together.  On  this  principle,  1 think  I have  feen 
advantage  from  taking  a wine-glafs  of  fea-warer  every 
night  for  a month  or  fix  weeks.  Irritating  injedlions 
have  been  ufed  with  fimilar  intentions,  and  have  fome- 
times,  when  duly  perfifted  in,  iucceeded. 

The  only  certain  radical  cure  for  a filiula  is  a furgical 
operation,  the  objedt  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  ulcer  to 
the  (late  of  a fimple  wound,  and  as  fuch  to  heal  it.  This 
ihould  never  be  too  long  negledled.  The  difeafe  gra- 
dually diffufes  itielfin  various  diredlions  through  the  cellu- 
lar fubftance  furrounding  the  redlum  ; and  new  openings 
are  formed,  which  render  the  complaint  more  difnculu  to 
be  removed. 

There  are  two  ways  of  performing  the  operation. 
One  is  by  palTisig  a filk  thread,  or  piece  of  flexible  gold 
wire,  in  at  the  external  orifice  of  the  fiftula,  and  bring- 
ing it  out  at  the  anus,  and  then  twifting  the  ends  together, 
which  is  daily  repeated  till  it  cuts  its  way  out.  By  fome 
timid  people  this  mode  of  cure  is  preferred  to  the  knife  ; 
and,  though  kept  a fccret  by  fome  pretenders  to  medical 
knowledge,  is  as  old  as  the  hiftory  of  furgery.  The  in- 
cifion.  However,  is  the  more  certain  and  cfFcdtual  mode 
of  eradicating  the  difeafe  ; and  if  fuflFering  is  to  be  efti- 
mated  by  duration,  the  lei’s  painful  alfo. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difeharge  of  blood  from 
the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  h^moptoe^  or fpittiny 
of  blood,  Perfons  of  a flcnder  make,  and  a lax  fibre,  who 
have  long  necks  and  tlraic  breads,  are  mod  liable  to  this 
dileafe.  It  is  mod  common  in  the  fpring,  and  generally 
attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle 
period  of  life.  It  is  a common  obfervatiun,  that  thofc  who 

have 
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have  been  fubjeft  to  bleeding  at  the  nofe  when  young,  are 
afterwards  moft  liable  to  an  hasmoptoe. 

CAUSES.—- An  htEmoptce  may  proceed  from 

excefs  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of  the  lungs, 
or  a bad  conformation  of  the  breaft.  It  is  often  occafion,- 
ed  by  exceffive  drinking,  running,  wreftlirg.  Tinging,  or 
fpcaking  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak  lungs  ought  to 
avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  that  organ,  as  they  value  life. 
They  fliould  likcw'ife  guard  againft  violent  pafTions,  ex- 
ceffive  drinking,  and  every  thing  that  occafions  a rapid 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewdfe  proceed  from  wounds  of  the 
lungs.  Thefe  mav  either  be  received  from  without,  or 
they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies  getting  into  the 
wind-pipe,  and  lb  falling  down  upon  the  lungs,  and  hurt- 
ing that  tender  organ.  The  obilrudion  of  any  cuflom- 
ary  evacuation  may  occafion  a fpitting  of  blood ; as 
negleft  of  bleeding  or  purging  at  the  ufual  feafons,  the 
ftoppage  of  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes  in 
women,  &c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a polypus, 
fchirrous  concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obflrudls  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the  effedt 
of  a long  and  violent  cough  ; in  which  cafe  it  is  gene- 
rally the  forerunner  of  a conlumption.  A violent  degree 
of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body 
will  occafion  an  hscm.optoe.  It  may  likewife  be  occa- 
fioned by  breathing  air  w hich  is  too  much  rarefied  to  be 
able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs.  This  is  often  the  cafe 
with  thofe  who  work  in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs- 
houfes,  or  the  like.  It  is  likewife  faid  to  happen  to  fuch 
as  afeend  to  the  top  of  very  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak 
of  Teneriff,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  alw-ays  to  be  confidered  as  a 
primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a lymptom,  and  in 
feme  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This  is  the  cale 
in  pleurifics,  peripneumonies,  and  fundry  other  fevers. 
Jn  a dropfy,  feurvy,  or  confumption,  it  is  a bad  lymptom, 
and  fiiews  that  the  lungs  are  ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS.- Spitting  of  blood  is  generally  pre- 

ceded by  a fenle  of  weight,  and  opprduon  of  the  breaft, 
a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfends,  and  a difficulty  or 
breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ufiicrcd  in  vviUi  fhivcring,  co  t - 
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hefs  of  the  extremities,  coftivenefs,  great  latitude,  flatu- 
ienre,  pain  of  the  back  and  loins,  &c.  As  thefe  (hew  a 
general  ftridlure  upon  the  velTdsi  and  a tendency  of  the 
blood  to  inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  fore- 
runners of  a very  copious  difeharge.  The  above  fymp- 
tomiS  do  not  attend  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  gums 
or  fauces,  by  which  means  they  may  always  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  an  hmrr.optoe.  Sometimes  the  blood  that 
is  fpic  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid  red  colour  ■,  and  at  other 
times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dark  or  blackifh  colour;  no- 
thing, however,  can  be  inferred  from  this  circumftance, 
but  that  the  blood  has  Jain  a longer  or  fiiorter  time  in 
the  breafl;  before  it  was  difchnrged.  1 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a ftrong  healthy  perfon,  of  a 
found  conllitution,  is  not  very  dangerous;  but  when  it 
attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfons  of  a weak  lax 
fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed.  When  it  proceeds 
from  a fehirrus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The 
danger  is  greater  when  the  difeharge  proceeds  from  the 
rupture  of  a large  vefTcl,  than  of  a fmall  one.  When  the 
extravafated  blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  breaft, 
it  corrupts,  and  greatly  increafes  the  danger.  When  the 
blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally 
fatal. 

REGIMEN -The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool 

?.nd  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  blood,  or  quickens 
the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger.  The  mind  ouo-ht 
likewifc  to  be  foothed,  and  every  occafion  of  exciting  the 
paflions  avoided.  The  diet  fhould  be  foft,  coolino-,  and 
flender ; as  rice  boiled  with  milk,  fmall  broths,  blrley- 
gruels,  panado,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  cafe,  can  fcarcely 
be  too  low.  Even  water-gruel  is  fuflicient  to  fupporc 
the  patient  for  fr>me  days.  All  ffrong  liquors  mufl 
be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and  water, 
barley-water,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  Every 
thing,  however,  fhould  be  drank  cold,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a time.  He  fhould  obferve  the  finctcil  filchce, 
or  at  leait  fpeak  with  a very  low  voice. 

,,  involun- 

Dcd  t'f  ‘‘'ddenlj-  flop- 

ped  by  aftnngcnt  medicines.  More  mifcliief  is  often 

^ done 
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done  by  thefe,  than  if  it  were  fuftered  to  go  on.  It  may, 
however,  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient,  and 
even  endanger  his  life  ; in  which  cafe  proper  means  muft 
be  u^ed  for  reftraining  it. 

The  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative 
diet  ; as  roatled  apples,  dewed  prunes,  and  fuch  like. 
If  thefe  fhould  not  have  the  defired  effect,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  lenitive  eledi'tary  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day  as  is  found  neceflary.  If  the  bleeding  proves  vio- 
lent, ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  as  di- 
rected fora  bleedin"  at  the  nofe. 

If  the  patien*'  be  hot  or  fevtiifh,  bleeding  and  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufis ; a fcruple  or  ha)f  a drachm 
of  nirre  mav  be  taken  in  a nup  of  his  ordinary  drink 
;.c  or  thf^jcc  a-'^ay.  His  drink  may  likewife  be 
Ibarpened  ith  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon,  or  a few  drops 
of  the  fpirit  o^  vitriol ; or  he  may  take  frequently  a cup 
of  the  tincture  of  rofe*. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water,  has  like- 
wife  a very  good  effect  in  this  difeafe.  Opiates  too  arc 
fometimes  beneficial  j but  thefe  muft  be  adminiftered 
with  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water  twice  a-day,  and  con- 
tinued for  fome  time,  provided  they  be  found  bene- 

ficlak  ...  j j* 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a very  good  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity, and  long  enough  perhfted  in.  It  may  be  taken  to 
the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  a-day  ; and,  if  the 
patient  be  troubled  with  a cough,  it  fhould  be  made^into. 
' an  cleduary  with  balfamic  fyrup,  and  a little  of  the  lyrup 

of  poppies.  _ 

If  ftronger  aftringents  be  neceffary,  fifteen  or  twenty 

drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in  a glafs  ot 

water  three  or  four  times  a-day.  . 

Thofe  who  are  fubjed  to  fiequent  returns  of  this  dd- 

tafe  fiaould  avoid  ail  excefs.  Their  diet  fhould  be  hg  t 

aal  cool,  conf.fting  chiefly  of  m,lk  'f 

i\bove  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous  eff^Orts  ot  tne 

body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the  mind. 
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VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharges  of 
blooci  which  have  already  been  mentioned ; but  it  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  particular  attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain  of 
the  ftomach,  ficknefs,  and  naufea ; and  is  accompanied 
with  great  anxietv,  and  frequent  fainting  fits. 

This  difcafe  is  fbmetimes  periodical  ; in  which  cafe  ic 
is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an  obfiruclioa 
ofthemenfes  in  women;  and  fometimes  from  the  (top- 
ping of  the  hrcmorrhoidal  flux  in  men.  It  may  be  occa- 
fioncd  by  any  thing  that  greatly  flimulates  or  wounds  the 
ftomach,  as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  acrid  poifons,  (harp 
or  hard  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  &c.  It  is 
often  the  effeft  of  obftruflions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen, 
or  fome  of  the  other  vifeera.  Ic  may  likewife  proceed 
from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes,'or  from  any 
of  the  caufes  which  produce  inflammation.  In  hyfteric 
women,  vomiting  of  blood  is  a very  common,  but  by  no 
means  a dangerous  lymptom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes  from 
the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels,  and  be- 
coming putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfentery  or  putrid 
fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  beft  way  of  preventing 
this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  by  frequently  ex- 
hibiting emollient  clyfters.  Purges  muft  not  be  given 
till  the  difeharge  is  ftopt,  otherwife  they  will  irritate  the 
ftomach,  and  increafe  the  difurder.  All  the  food  and 
drink  muft  be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in  fmali 
quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has  fometimes 
proved  a remedy,  but  ic  will  lucceed  better  when  fliarp- 
ened  with  the  weak  ipirits  of  vitriol.  When  there  are 
figns  of  an  inflammation,  bleeding  may  be  neceffary;  but 
the  patient’s  weakncls  will  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates 
may  be  of  ufc  ; but  they  muft  be  given  in  very  (mall 
dofes,  as  four  or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

After  the  difeharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  generally 
troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the 

Y 2 blood 
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blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  gentle  purges  will  be  ne- 
ceffary. 

OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  veflels  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being  either  en- 
larged, broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous 
according  to  the  different  circumftances  which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly,  without  inter- 
ruption and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the  kidneys  j 
but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quantity,  of  a dark  colour, 
and'emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  it  proceeds  fi;om  the  bladder.  When  bloody  urine 
is  occafioned  by  a rough  ftone  dcfcending  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureter,  it  is 
attended  with  a fliarp  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of 
making  water.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by 
a ftone,  and  the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  attended 
with  the  moft  acute  pain,  and  a previous  ftoppage  of 
urine. 

Bloody  urine  may,  lileewife,  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  ’heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed  from 
ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a ftone  lodged  in  the  kidneys, 
or  from  violent  purges,  or  ffiarp  diuretic  medicines, 
cfpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  degree  of 
danger  : but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed  with  purulent 
matter,  as  this  ffiews  an  ulcer  fomewhere  in  the  urinary 
paffages.  Sometimes  this  difcharge  proceeds  from  ex- 
cels of  blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rather  to  be  confidered 
as  a falutary  evacuation  than  a difeafe.  If  the  difcharge, 
however,  be  very  great,  it  may  wafte  the  patients 
ftrength,  and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a dropfy,  or  a 

confumption.  . , 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  muft  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it  proceeds. 

*Whenit  is  owing  to  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  the  cure 
. depends  upon  an  operation,  a defeription  of  which  wou.d 
be  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  . 
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If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms  of  in- 
flammation, bleeding  will  be  neceflary.  The  body  muft 
likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  cooling 
purgative  medicines ; as  cream  of  tartar,  rhubarb,  man- 
na, or  fmall  dofes  of  lenitive  eleftuary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a diflblved  ftate  of 
the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of  fome  malignant 
difcafe  ; as  the  fmall-pox,  a putrid  fever,  or  the  like.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient’s  life  depends  on  the  liberal  ufe  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  wine  and  acids,  as  has  already  been  (hewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  ulcer  in  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  muft  be  cool,  and  his 
drink  of  a fofr,  healing,  balfamic  ’quality,  as  decoftions 
of  marfhmallow  roots  with  liquorice,  folutions  of  gum- 
arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of  marfhmallow  roots,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifh 
quarts  of  water  to  one  j two  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre,  may  be  diflblved  in  the 
drained  liquor,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five 
times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aftringents  in  this  difeafe  has  often 
bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  flopped  too  foon, 
thegrumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in  the  vefTcls,  may 
produce  inflammations,  abfeefs,  and  ulcers.  If,  however, 
the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient  feems  to  fuffer  from  the 
lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aflringencs  may  be  necelTary.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  three  or  four  ounces  of 
lime-water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  tindure  of  Peruvian 
bark,  three  times  a-day  j or  he  may  take  an  ounce  or 
two  of  the  conferve  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
drinking  a tea-cupful  of  the  tindure  of  rofes  after  it  j 
or  if  ftronger  flyptics  be  neceKTary,  a dram  of  Armenian 
bole  in  a cup  of  whey  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day, 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  FLUX. 

This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn.  It  is 
moft  common  in  marlhy  countries,  where,  after  hot  and 
dry  fummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic#  Perfons  are 
moft  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed  to  the  night-air 
pr  who  live  in  places  where  the  air  is  confined  and  un- 
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'C^holefome.  Hence  it  often  proves  fatal  irt  cartips,  on 
fhipboard,  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and  fuch  like  places. 

CAUSES. The  dyfentery  may  be  occafiorted  by 

anv  thing  that  obftru6ls  the  perfpiration,  or  renders  the 
humours  putrid  •,  as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes,  unwhole- 
fome  diet,  bad  air,  &c.  But  it  is  moft  frequently  com- 
municated by  infedion  This  ought  to  make  people 
extierfiely  cautious  in  going  near  fuch  pferfons  as  labour 
under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmell  of  the  padent’s  ex- 
crements has  been  known  to  communicate  the  infedion. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the  belly, 

attended  by  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a conftant  incli-  ^ 
nation  to  go  to  flool,  and  generally  more  or  lefs  blood  m 
the  ftools.  It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  chiHnefs, 
lofs  of  ftrength.  a quick  pulfe,  great  thirfl:,  and  an  incli- 
nation to  vomit.  The  ftools  are  at  firft  greafy  and  frothy, 
•afterwards  they  are  ftreaked  with  blood,  and  at  laft  have 
frequently  the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  ^'^ed  with 
fmall  filaments  refembling  bits  of  fkin.  Worms  are 
fometimes  pafled  both  upwards  and  downwards  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  goes 
to  ftool,  he  feels  a bearing  down,  as  if  the  whole  bowels 
were  falling  out,  and  fometimes  a part  of  the  inteftine  is 
aaually  protruded,  which  proves  exceeding  trouble- 
'fome,  efpecially  in  children.  Flatulency  ^"wite 
a troublefomc  fymptom,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of 

^^^hlrdifeafe  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  a.  diarrhoga, 
or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  ftools.  It  may  be, 
xliftinguiflied  from  the  cholera  morbus  hy  us  not  being^t- 
Wi.h  U,ch  V,ol.nt  and  frequeu  fits  « -..ung 
When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  dehcate, 
fuch  as  have  bc^n  wafted  by  the  gout,  the  fcur.vy  or 
other  lingering  difeafcF,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Vo- 

W na  and  hicenping  are  bad  fl^ns,  as  they  ftiew  an  m- 
flamn^tion  of  the  ilLach.  When  the  ftools  are  green, 
bLT  rhave  an  ««eding  difagrc.able  cadaverous 
f 11  ’ rhf  danger  is  very  great,  as  it  (hews  the  difeafe 
Irl!;  ,he  purfid  kind.  U is  an 

*hcn  dyfttrs  arc  immed.aidy  returned  r but  ft.ll  tnorc^^ 
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when  the  parage  is  fo  obftinately  (but,  that  they  cannot 
be  inje(5led,  A feeble  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
with  difficultv  of  fwallowing,  and  convulfions,  arc  figns 
of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance  In 

this  difeafe  than  ch-ianlinefs.  It  contributes  greatly  to 
the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs  to  the  fafety  of 
fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  contagious  difeafcs  the  dan- 
ger is  increafed,  and  the  infe6lion  fpread,by  the  negleft  of 
cleanlinefs  j but  in  no  one  more  than  in  this.  Every  thing 
about  the  patient  fhould  be  frequently  changed.  The 
excrement  fliould  never  be  ^ufF'“red  to  continue  * In  his 
chamber,  but  removed  immediately  and  buried  under 
ground.  A conftant  ftream  of  frefh  air  fhould  be  admitted 
into  the  chamber;  and  it  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled 
with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  fome  other  ftrong  acids. 

The  patient  muft  not  be  difeouraged,  but  his  fpirits 
kept  up  in  hopes  of  a pure.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the  fears  and  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  Tick.  All  difeafes  of  this  nature  have 
a tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs  the  fpirits,  and  when  that 
is  increafed  by  fears  and  alarms  from  thofe  whom  the 
patient  believes  to  be  perfons  of  fkill,  it  cannot  fail  to 
have  the  worft  effefls. 

A flannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  fkin  has  often  a very 
• good  effed  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes  the  per- 
fpiration  without  over  heating  the  body.  Great  caution, 
however,  is  necdFary  in  leaving  it  off,  I have  often 
known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  imprudently  throwing 
off  a flannel  waiftcoat  before  the  feafon  was  I'ufficiently 
warm.  For  whatever  purpofe  this  piece  of  drefs  is 
worn,  it  fhould  never  be  left  off  but  in  a warm  feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  muft  be  paid  to 
the  patient’s  diet.  Flelh,  filh,  and  every  thing  that  has 
a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the  ftomach,  muft: 
be  abftained  from.  Apples  boiled  in  milk,  water-pap, 
and  plain  light  pudding,  with  broth  made  of  the  gelati- 
nous parts  ol  animals,  may  conftitute  the  principal  part  of 
the  patient’s  food.  Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfwcrs  the 
purpofe  of  food,  but  likewife  of  medicine.  1 have  often 
hnown  dyfentenes,  which  were  not  of  a putrid  nature, 
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cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had  proved  in- 
efFeciual 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfentery, 
which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the  broth 
mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few  handfuls  of 
fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  feven  hours,  till  it 
becomes  as  hard  as  ftarch.  Two  or  three  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down,  and  boiled  in  fuch  a 
quantity  of  new  milk  and  water  as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs 
of  pap.  This  may  be  fweetened  to  the  patiends  tafte,and 
taken  for  his  ordinary  food  f. 

In  a futrid  dyjentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed  ta 
^at  freely  of  moft  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit;  as  apples, 
grapes,  goofeberries,  currant-berries,  ftrawberries,  &c. 
Thefe  may  either  be  eaten  raw  or  boiled,  with  or  without 
milk,as  the  patientchufes.  The  prejudice  again  ft  fruit  in 
this  difeale  is'fo  great,  that^many  believe  it  to  be  the 


• The  manner  of  making'  this  broth  is,  to  take  a fheeps  head 
and  feet,  with  the  fkin  upon  them  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with, 
a hot  iron  ; afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly. 
A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an 
agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  it  warin 
with  toafted  breqd  three  or  four  tim?s  a-day.  A clyfter  of  it  may 
likewife  be  given  tw'ice  a-day-  Such  as  cannot  ufe  the  broth  ma 
in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  Ikinned  ; but  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  this  injures  the  medicine.  It  is  not  Imfl' 
nefs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  ot  medicine,  other- 
wife  this  might  be  Ihewn  to  polfefs  virtues  every 
cure  of  a dyfentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a putr  d Rate  ot 
the  humours.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable  to  all  rea 
foiling,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it,  after  they 
had  ufed  many  other  ‘medicines  in  vain.  It  will,  howev  , 
proper  that  tlJpatient  take  a vomit,  and  a dofe  .or  two  of  rhubarb 
Lfore  he  begins  to  ufc  the  broth.  It  will  hkewife  be  ^eceffary  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a coufiderable  time,  and  to  make  it  the 

^'+'"'Se^kalhed  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late 

nacdiclne  in  the  univerflty  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  m mention  tips 
fr,nA  in  his  Dublic  ledtures  with  great  encomiums.  He  diiedfed  i 
S muae  W tvlng  apound  or  two  of  tlx.-  finett  Hour,  as  t.gh  as 
^omSeina  ImenraL.,  afterwards' to  dip  it  frequently  i"  water, 
d id ?e  h.  outfide  with  flour  till  a cake  or  crulV  lyas  formed 

Setoiliiig.  ^tisSien  to  be  boiled  till 

mafs,  as  di'rffled  above.  This  ,vl?e 

will  not  only  aufwer  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  iiKev , _ h 

in  clyflers.  . COmmOU 
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common  canfe  of  dyfenteries.  This,  however,  is  an 
egregious  miftake.  Both  reafon  and  experience  fhew, 
that  good  friiit  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines,  both  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  dyfentery.  Good  fruit  is 
in  every  refpeft  calculated  to  counteradt  that  tendency  to 
putrefadion,  from  whence  the  mofl;  dangerous  kind  of 
dyfcnrery  proceeds.  The  patient  in  fuch  a cafe  ought 
therefore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleafes, 
provided  it  be  ripe*. 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey.  The 
dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of  clear  whey 
alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink,  and  in  form  of 
clyfter.  When  whey  cannot  be  had,  barley-water 
fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be  drank,  or  a de- 
co6lion  of  barley  and  tamarinds ; two  ounces  of  the 
former  and  qne  of  the  latter  may  be  boiled  in  two  En- 
glifh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel, 
or  water  wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched, 
are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camo- 
mile-tea, if  the  Ifomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding  pro- 
per drink.  It  both  ftrengthcns  the  ftomach,  and  by  its 
antifeptic  quality  tends  to  prevent  a mortification  of  the 
bowels. 

MEDICINE.— At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it 
is  always  neceflfary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paflages,*  For  thi? 
purpofc  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be  given,  and 
wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea.  Strong  vomits 

O O 

are  feldonn  neceffary  here.  A fcruple,  or  at  moft  half  a 

• I lately  faw  a young  man  who  had  been  feized  with  a dyfen- 
tery in  North  America.  Many  things  had  been  tried  there  for  his 
relief,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappoint- 
ments  from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  (kin  and  bone,  he  came  over 
to  Britain,  rather  with  a view  to  die  among  his  relations,  than  with 
any  hopes  of  a cure.  After  taking  fundry  medicines  here  with  nci 
better  fuccefs  than  abroad,  I advifed  him  to  leave  off  the  ufe  of 
drugs,  and  totruft  entirely  to  a diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with  gentle' 
exercife.  Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  he  could  procure  at  that 
feafon."  Thefe  he  ate  with  milk  twice  and  fometimes  thrice  a-day. 
The  confequence  was,  that  in  a fhort  time  his  ilools  were  reduced 
from  upwards  of  twenty  in  a-day,  to  three  or  four,  and  fometimes 
not  fo  many.  He  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  they  came  in,  i^nd  was 
in  a few  weeks  fo  well  as  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country  where  I 
was,  with  a View  to  return  to  America. 


drachm 
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drachm  oripecacuanha,  is  generally  fufficlent  for  an  adult, 
and  fometimes  a very  few  grains  will  fuffice.  The  day 
after  the  vomit,  half  a drachm,  or  tv^o  fcruples  of  rhubarb, 
mufl  be  taken  ; or,  what  will  anfwer  the  pnrpofe  rather 
better,  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of  Epfom  falts. 
Thisdofe  may  be  r»-pcated  every  otherday  for  two  or  three 
times.  Afterwards  fmall  dofes  ofipecacuanha  may  be  taken 
for  fome  time,  Two  or  three  grains  of  the  powder  may 
be  mixed  in  a table- fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and 
taken  three  times  a-day.  ^ ^ 

Thefe  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  preferibed  above, 
will  often  be  fufficient  to  elFc<!d:  a cure.  Should  it,  howr 
ever,  happen  otherwife,  the  following  aftringent  medicine? 
may  be  ufed  : 

A clyfter  of  ftarch  or  fat  muttonrbroth,  with  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered 
twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  gum-tragacanth,  may  be  diffolved  in 
an  Englifh  pint  of  barley-water,  over  a flow  fire,  ^nd  a 
table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effeft,  the  patient  may 
take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of 
the  Japonic  confemon'  drinking  after  it  a tea-cupful  of 

the  decodiion  of  logwood 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are  very 
liable  to  relapfe  ; to  prevent  which,'  great  circumfpedioq 
with  refpea  to  diet  is  necefi'ary.  The  patient  muft  ab- 
fiain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  except  now  and  then  a 
*dafs  of  good  wine  ; but  he  mufl:  drink  no  kind  of  malt  h- 
cuor.  He  fhould  likewife  abftain  from  animal  food,  as 
filh  and  ficlb,  and  live  principally  on  milk  and  vege- 


Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  likewife  of 
mrortanct.  The  patient  fhould  go  to  the  country  as 
OOP  as  his  flrength  will  permit,  and  fhouW  cake 
hiily  on  horleback,  or  in  a carnage,  m^y 

ife  bitters  infilled  in  wine  or  brandy,  and _ may  k 
wice  a-day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed  with  an  equal 

juamity  of  new  milk. 


* See  Appendix,  DeceJIion  of  Logwood. 


When 
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When  dylenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend  a 
ftrift  atrencion  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  life  of  animal  food, 
and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and  other  vegetables. 
The  night-air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  all  commu- 
nication with  the  Tick.  Bad  fmells  are  llkewife  to  be 
fhunned,  efpecially  thofe  which  arife  from  putrid  animal 
fubftances.  The  neceflaries  where  the  fick  go  are  care- 
fully to  be  avoided. 

When  the  firfl:  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  appear,  the 
pati«*nt  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  to  go  to  bed, 
and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm  liquor,  to  promote  a 
fweat.  This,  with  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb  at  the  be- 
ginning, would  often  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  countries 
■where  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  advife  fuch  as  arc 
liable  to  them,  to  take  either  a vomit  or  a purge  every 
fpring  or  autumn,  as  a preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LIENTERY andCCELIA.C  PASSION,  which,  though 
lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  merit  confidera- 
tion.  Thefe  difeafes  generally  proceed  from  a relaxed 
Bate  of  the  Itomach  and  inteflines,  which  is  fometimes  fo 
great,  that  the  food  paffes  tfuough  them  with  hardly  any 
fenfible  alteration;  and ‘the  patient  dies  merely  from  the 
want  of  nourilhmenr,  ' 

When  the  lientery  or  cceliac  paflion  fucceeds  to  a dy- 
fentery, the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always  dangerous  in 
old  age,  efpecially  when  the  conftitution  has  been  broken 
by  excels  or  acute  difeales.  If  the  (tools  be  very  fre- 
quent and  quite  crude,  the  third  great,  with  little  urine, 
the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the  face  marked  with  fpots  of 
different  colours,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  tieatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the  fame 
■as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obltinate  fluxes  of  the  belly, 
the  cure  mud  be  attempted,  by  fird  cleanfing  the  do- 
mach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits  and  purges ; after- 
wards fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency  to  heal  and  drengthen 
the  bowels,  with  opiates  and  adringenc  medicinesr  will 
generally  complete  the  cure. 

..  obfervation  holds  with  refpedl  to  a TE- 

NESMUS, or  frequent  defirc  of  going  to  Itool.  This 

difeafe 
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difeafe  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both  in  its  fymp- 
toms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it  ncedlefs  to  in* 
fift  upon  if» 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

ACHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different  caufes, 
and  may  affeft  any  part  of  the  body  ; but  we  (hall 
point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  mofl  frequently,  and  arc 
attended  with  the  grcateft  danger. 

When  the  'head-ach  is  flight,  and  affefts  a particular 
part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia  j when  the 
whole  head  is  affeded,  cepbalcea  ; and  when  one  fide 
only,  bemicrania.  A fixed  pain  in  the  forehead,  which 
may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the  thumb,  is  called  the 
elavis  byjlericus.  ^ / 

There  are  alfo  other  diflindions.  Sometimes  the  pain 
is  internal,  fometimes  external  j fometimes  it  is  an  origi- 
nal difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  fymptomatic.  When 
the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot  bilious  habit,  the  pain 
is  very  acute  and  throbbing,  with  a confiderable  heat  of 
the  part  affeded.  When  from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit, 
the  patient  complains  of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenfe 
of  coldnefs  in  the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fome- 
times attended  with  a degree  offtupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obflruds  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  veflels  of  the  head,  may  occafion  a head- 
ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who  abound  with  blood, 
the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from  the  fuppreffion  of  cuf- 
tomary  evacuations  ; as  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fweating 
of  the  feet,  &c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  any 
caufe  that  determines  a great  flux  of  blood  towards  the 
head;  as  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down 
the  head  for  a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood  from  the  head,  will  likewife  occafion  a 

head-ach;  as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any  object, 

wearing 
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wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  a new  hat,  or  the 
like. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage  ot  a 
running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe,  preff- 
ing  pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which  there 
feems  to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient  can  fcarcely 
hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  the  cauftic  mat- 
ter of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally  affedls  the  Ikull, 
and  often  produces  a caries  of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  re- 
pulfion  or  retroceflion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  the 
fmall-pox,  meafles,  itch,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes. 
What  \^Z2\\tdizhemicrania  generally  proceeds  from  cru- 
dities or  indigeftion.  Inanition,  or  cmptinefs,  will 
alfo  occafion  head-achs.  I have  often  feen  inllances 
of  this  in  nurfes  who  gave  fuck  too  long,  or  who  did  not 
take  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food. 

There  is  likewife  a moft  violent,  fixed,  conftant,  and  al- 
moft  intolerable  head-ach, ^^which  occafions  great  debility 
both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  deep,  deftroys  the  appe- 
tite, caufes  a dimnefs  of  fight,  a nolle  in  the  ears, 

convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  vomiting,  cof- 
tivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  &c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual  and 
intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans.  It  is  likewife 
a very  common  fy mptom  in  hylleric  and  hypochondriac 
complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale 
urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  Inexceflive  head- 
achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a bad  fign. 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very  violent, 
it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apoplexy,  deafnefs,  a 
vertigo^  the  pally,  or  the  epilepfy. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
oblerved.  The  diet  ought  to  confift  of  fuch  emollient 
fubftances  as  will  corredt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  keep  the  body  openj  as  apples  boiled  in  milk,  fpin- 
nage,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The  drink  ought  to  be 
diluting  ; as  barley-water,  infufions  of  mild  mucilaginous 
vegetables,  decodions  of  the  fudorific  woods,  &c. 
The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  frequently 
* * baiihcd 
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bathed  in  lukewarm  water ; the  head  fhould  be  fhaved, 
and  bathed  with  water  and  vinegar.  The  patient  ought, 
as  much  as  pofTible,  to  keep  in  an  ercd  pofture,  and  not 
to  lie  with  his  head  too  low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood,  or  an 
hot  bilious  confbitution,  bleeding  is  necellary.  The 
patient  mav  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated  if  there  be  occafion.  Cupping  alfo,  or 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  behind 
the'  cars,  will  be  of  fervice ; afterwards  a bliftering 
plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  behind  the 
ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  mod  affected. 
In  fomc  cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  blitter  the  whole  head. 
In  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  ilTues,  or  perpetual  blif- 
ters,  will  be  of  fervice.  The  body  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives. 

But  when  the^ead-ach  proceeds  from  a copious  viti- 
ated/mo»,  ttagnating  in  the  membranes,  either  within  or 
without  the  flaill,  with  a dull,  heavy,  continual  pain, 
which  will  ncirher  yield  to  bleeding  nor  gentle  laxatives, 
then  more  powerful  purgatives  aie  neceflary,  as  pills 
made  of  aloes,  refin  of  jalap,  or  the  like.  It  wdll  alfo  be 
necettary  in  this  cafe  to  blitter  the  whole  head,  and  to 
keep  the  back-part  of  the  neck  open  for  a confiderable 
time  by  a perpetual  blitter. 

When  the  head-ach  isoccafioned  by  the  ttoppage  of  a 
running  at  the  nole,  the  patient  flmuld  frequently  fmell 
to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts  j he  may  likewile  take  fnufF, 
or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe,  fo  as  to  promote 
a difcharge  from  it ; as  the  herb  mattich,  ground-ivy,  &c. 

A hemicrc.nia^  elpecially  a periodical  one,  is  general  y 
owing  to  a'foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  for  which  gentle 
vomits  mutt,  be  adminiftered,  as  alfo  purges  of  rhubarb. 
After  the  bowels  have  been  fufficiently  cleared,  chaly- 
beate waters,  and  fuch  bitters  as  ttrengthen  the  ttomach, 
will  be  neceflary.  A periodical  head-ach  has  been  cured 
•by  wearing  a piece  of  flannel  over  the  forehead  during 

''^\v'hcn*  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  ftate  ofthc 
humours,  as  in  the  feurvy  and  venereal  dileafe  the  patient, 
after  proper  evacuations,  mutt  drink  freely  of  decoe- 
non  if  woods,  or  thc.dcco<ttion  of  farfapanha,  with  ra^ 
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fins  and  liquorice  Thefe,  if  duly  perfifted  In,  will 
produce  very  hippy  effecfls.  When  a collcdlion  of  mat- 
ter is  felt  under  the  llcin,  it  muft  be  difeharged  by  an  in- 
cifion,  otherwife  it  will  render  the  bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watching 
and  delirium,  rccourfe  muft  be  had  to  opiates.  Thefe, 
after  proper  evacuations  by  clyflers,  or  mild  purgatives, 
may  be  applied  both  externally  and  internally.  The  af- 
fefted  part  may  be  rubbed  with  Bate’s  anodyne  balfam, 
or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part.  The 
patient  may,  at  the  fame  time,  take  twenty  drops  of  lauda- 
num, in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  This  is  only  to  be  done  in  cafe  of  extreme 
pain.  Proper  evacuations  ought  always  to  accompany 
and  follow  the  ufc  of  opiates  f . 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood,  his 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cataplafms  with 
muftard  or  horfe-radifh  ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to 
them.  This  courle  is  peculiarly  neceftary  when  the  pain 
proceeds  from  a gouty  humour  affeding  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  heat,  hard 
labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may  be  allayed 
by  cooling  medicines  j as  the  faline  draughts  with  nitre, 
and  the  like. 

A little  aether,  dropt  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fometimes  remove  a violent  ' 
head-ach. 


OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

^ This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  defcrlp- 
tion.  It  has  great  affiniev  with  the  rheumatifm,  and 

otcen  fucceeds  pains  of  the  ihoulders  and  other  parts  of  the 
body. 


I Decoaion  of  Sar/aparilla. 

aoL  of  Y'olent,  and  does  not  vield  to  fmall 

a ^ quantity  may  be  increafed.  t have  known 

houix!  • three  hundred  drops  in  tweacy-fouTr 

hours^;  but  fuel,  doles  ought  only  to  be  admiuhlered  by  a perfoa 


It 
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It  may  proceed  from  obftru6led  perfpirationi  or  any 
of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have  often  known 
the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  negledling  fome  p^rt  of  the 
ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by  fitting  with  the  head 
bare  near  an  open  window,  or  expofing  it  to  a draught 
of  cold  aif.  Food  or  drink  taken  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth.^  Great  quantities  of 
fugar,  or  other  fweet-meats,  are  lik^wife  hurtful.  No- 
thing is  more  deftru6live  to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts, 
or  chewing  any  kind  of  hard  fubftances.  Picking  the 
teeth  with  pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the 
enamel  with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mifchief, 
as  the  tooth  is  Cure  to  be  fpoiled  whenever  the  air  gets 
into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very  fubjed  to  the  tooth- 
ach,  efpecially  during  the  firfi;  three  or  four  months  of 
pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  often  proceeds  from  fcorbu- 
lic  humours  affefting  the  gums.  In  this  cafe  the 
are  fometimes  wafted,  and  fall  out  without  any  confide- 
rable  degree  of  pain.  The  more  immediate  caufe  of  the 
tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or  carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  muft  ^rfl  endea- 
vour to  lefTen  the  flux  of  humours  to  the  part  affected. 
This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives,  Icanfying  the 

sums,  or  applying 

frequently  with  warm  water.  The  perfpiration  ought 
likewife  to  be  promoted,  by  drinking  freely  of  weak 
wine-whey,  or  other  diluting  liquors,  with  fmall  dofes  of 
nitre.  Vomits  too  have  often  an  exceeding  good  eflect 
in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is  feldom  fafe  to  adminifler  opiates, 
or  any  kind  of  heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a 
tooth,  till  proper  evacuations  have  been  premifcd , and 

thefe  alone  will  often  effeCt  the  cure.  ^ /i-,,  • 

if  this  fail,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ftill 
a Cuppuration  may  be  expeaed,  to  promote  which  a 
toafted  fig  Ibould  be  held  between  the  gum  and  the 
cheek  i b?gs  blled  with  boiled  camomile 
of  elder,  ofthe  like,  may  be  applied  near  the  part  aftea- 
ed,  with  as  great  a degree  of  warmth  as 
bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool : 
likewife  receive  the  ftearos  of  warm  water  mto  h 
nrouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by  hoWmg  h 
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head  over  the  mouth  of  a porringer  filled  with  warm 
water.  Gargles  are  likewife  of  ufe  to  promote  a dif- 
charge.  Rob  of  elder  difiblved  in  fmall  beer  makes  a 
very  proper  gargle,  or  an  infufion  of  fage  or  mulberry 
leaves. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  or 
caiife  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  fervice.  For 
this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may  be 
chewed,  as  gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,  or  peliitory  of 
Spain.  Alle.i  recommends  the  root  of  yellow  water 
flower-de-luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  mav  cither  be 
rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it  chewed.  Brookes 
fays,  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to  eafe  the  tooth-ach.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  uied  with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  are  recommended 
for  curing  the  tooth-ach;  as  the  leaves  or  roots  of  mille- 
foil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked  or  chewed,  ftaves- 
acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muftard  chewed,  &c.  Thefe  bitter, 
hot,  and  pungent  things,  by  occafioning  a greater  flow  of 
Jaliva,  frequently  give  eafe  in  the  tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this  purpofe,  a 
little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held  between  the 
te<  th  ; ora  piece  of  flicking- plafter,  about  the  bignefsof 
a {hilling,  with  a bit  of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a 
fize  not  to  prevent  the  flicking  of  the  other,  may  be  laid 
on  the  temporal  artery,  where  the  pulfation  is  mofl:  fen- 
fible.  De-  la  Motte  affirms,  that  there  are  few  cafes 
wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there  be  a hollow 
tooth,  a fmall  pill  made  of  equal  parts  of  camphirc  and 
opium,  put  into  the  hollow,  is  often  beneficial.  When 
this  cannot  be  had,  the  hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with 
gum  maflich,  wax,  lead,  cork,  or  any  fubflance  that  will 
flick  in  it,  and  keep  out  the  external  air, 

. Few  applicatUiiis  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach 
than  blillering-plaflers.  Thde  may  be  applied  between 
the  flioulders;  but  they  have  the  bed  effctl  when  put 
behind  the  cars,  and  made  fo  large  as  to  cover  a great 
part  of  the  lower  jaw.  Burning  the  nerve  within  the  af- 
fcctl^d  tooth  with  a hot  iron,  has  frequently  given  cafe  j 
but  this  operation  ought  to  be  pcriormeu  with  care. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  impoffible 
to  remove  the  pain  without  cxtra£ling  it ; and  as  a Ipoil- 
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cd  tooth  never  becomes  found  again,  it  is  prudent  to 
draw  it  fonn,  left  it  ftiould  affefb  the  reft.  Tooth-draw- 
ing, like  bleeding,  is  very  much  pradlifed  by  mechanics, 
as  well  as  perfons  of  the  medical  profeflion.  The  ope- 
ration, however,  is  not  without  danger,  and  ought  always 
to  be  performed  with  care.  A perfon  unacquainted  with 
the  ftru6l:ure  of  the  parts,  will  be  in  danger  of  hurting 
the  jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  a found  tooth  inftead  of  a 
rotten  one  *.  When  a found  tooth  has  been  drawn,  if 
it  be  replaced  immediately,  it  will  grow  in  again  ; and  it 
is  now  a praflice  to  draw  a rotten  tooth  and  put  a 
found  one  from  another  perfon  in  its  room. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the  pain 
chiefly  affefts  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the  bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the  tooth- 
ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  magnet  to  the 
affefted  tooth.  We  lhall  not  attempt  to  account  for  its 
mode  of  operation  ; but,  if  it  be  found  to  anfwer,  though 
only  in  particular  cafes,  it  certainly  deferves  a trial,  as  it 
is  attended  with  no  expence,  and  cannot  do  any  harm. 
Electricity  has  likewife  been  recommended,  and  particu- 
lar inftruments  have  been  invented  for  fending  a fhock 

through  the  affefted  tooth.  . 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  certain 
fcafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  prevent  it  by 

taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency  to 
prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  beft  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  wafh  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  a decoftion  ot 
the  bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All  brufhing  and 
feraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and,  unlefs  it  be  per- 
formed with  great  care,  docs  mifehief. 

Of  all  the  aches  and  pains  incident  to  the  human  body, 
I do  not  know  of  one  more  diftreffing  than  the  tooth-^ch^ 
It  is  not,  indeed,  dangerous;  but  it  much 
and  deranges  every  fundion,  as  to  render  the  gre 

man  incapable  of  thinking  or  ading  with  propriety  I 

know  of  many  things  that  will  eafe  the  raging  p 

* This  may  always  be  prevented  by  the 
the  teeth  with  any  piece  of  metal,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite 

pain  in  the  carious  tooth. 
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the  moment,  but  none  that  will  cure  it,  where  the  tooth  is 
carious.  In  this  cafe,  I would  always  recommend  the 
exfraftion  of  the  iinfound  tooth,  rather  than  to  endure  the 
pain  for  years,  and  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  operation 
at  laft.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a rotten  tooth  can 
never  get  better,  or  become  found ; and  that,  by  being  left 
in,  it  only  tends  to  vitiate  the  reft,  and  to  do  mifehief. 
Great  care  and  expertnefs,  however,  are  neceflary  in  ex- 
trafting  it, 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  afleds  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus  audi- 
torius.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion  great  reft- 
leflnefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Sometimes  epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  have  been 
brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

The  car-ach  may  proceed  from  any  ofthe  caufes  which 
produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from  a fudden 
fuppreflion  of  perfpiration,  or  from  the  head  being  expo- 
fed  to  cold  when  covered  with  fweat.  It  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  worms,  or  other  infedts  getting  into  the 
car,  or  being  bred  there  j or  from  any  hard  body  (lick- 
ing in  the  ear.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  This  often  happens  in 
the  decline  of  malignant  fevers  and  occafions  deafnefs, 
which  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infefts,  or  any  hard 
body  (licking  in  the  ear,  every  method  muft  be  taken  to 
remove  them  as  foon  as  pofTiblc.  The  membranes  may 
be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the  ear  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
or  olive  oil.  Afterwards,  the  patient  (hould  be  made  to 
fneeze,  by  taking  fnuff,  or  fome  ftrong  fternutatory.  If 
this  (hould  not  force  Out  the  body,  it  muft  be  extraflcd 
by  art.  I have  feen  infc6ls,  which  had  got  into  the  car, 
come  out  of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in  oil. 

When  the  pain  of  the  car  proceeds  from  inflammation. 
It  muft  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflammations,  by  a 
cooling  regimen,  and  opening  medicines.  Bleeding  at 
the  beginning,  either  in  the  arm  or  jugular  vein,  or  cup- 
ping in  the  neck,  will  be  proper.  The  ear  may  likewile 
be  fomented  with  fleams  of  warm  water;  or  flannel  bags 
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filled  with  boiled  mallows  and  camomile  flowers  may  be 
applied  to  it  warm  ; or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water.  An  exceeding  good  method  of  fomenting  the  ear 
is  to  apply  it  clofe  to  the  month  of  a jug  filled  with  warm 
water,  ora  ftrong  deco(5lion  of  camomile- flowers.^ 

The  patient’s  feet  Ihould  be  frequently  bathed  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb,  a fcruple  of  the  former,  and  ten  grains 
of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His  drink  may  be 
whey,  or  deco(5tion  of  barley  and  liquorice,  with  figs  or 
raifins.  The  parts  behind  the  ear  ought  frequently  to  be 
rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  or  a little  of  the  volatile 
liniment,  and  a few  drops  of  the  Camphorated  fpirit  of 
wine  may  be  put  into  the  ear  with  wool  or  cotton.  A 
blifter  behind  the  ear,  if  applied  early,  will  fometimes  re- 
move this  complaint.  -r  /rj  1 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difculTed,  a poul- 
tice of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  rnay  ^ 
plied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till  the  abicels 
breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards  the  humours  may 
be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle  laxatives,  bli  ters,  or 
iffues } but  the  difeharge  muft  not  be  fuddenly  dried  up 
by  any  external  application. 

PAIN  OF  THE  STOMACH,  &c. 

This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  indigeftion  ; 
wind  ; the  acrimony  of  the  bik  ; fliarp,  acrid,  or  poi- 
fonous  fubfiances  taken  into  the  ftoniach,  &c.  It  y 
likewife  beoccafioned  by  worms;  the  ftoppage  ofeuf 
tomary  evacuations;  or  from  a tranflation  of  gouty  matte 

rn  the  (lomach,  the  bowels,  &c.  . 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liab  e 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as 
with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife  very  mm 
hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary  and 
fuch  perfons  it  often  proves  fo  extremely 
baffle  all  the  powers  of  medicine.  after 

When  the'pain  of  the 

eating,  there  is  reafon  lo  Mpta  P^^^^ 

fomc  fault  either  in  the  digeltion 

cafe,  the  patient  ought  to  change  > 
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what  kind  of  food  agrees  bed  with  his  ftomach,  arid  fhould 
continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it.  If  a change  of  diet  does  not 
remove  thecomplaint,the  parient  may  take  a gentle  vomit, 
and  afterwards  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  like- 
wife  to  take  an  infufion  of  camomile- flowers,  or  fomc 
other  ftomachic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  I have 
often  known  exercife  remove  this  complaint,  efpecially 
failing,  or  a long  journey  on  horfcback,  or  in  a carriage. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  flatulency, 
the  panent  is  conftantly  belching  up  wind,  and  feels  an 
uneafy  diftention  of  the  ftomach  after  meals.  This  is  a 
moft  deplorable  difeafe,  and  is  feldom  thoroughly  cured. 
In  general,  the  patient  ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and 
every  thing  that  fours  on  the  ftomach,  as  greens,  roots, 
&rc.  This  rule,  however,  admits  of  fome  exceptions. 
There  are  many  inftanccs  of  perfons  very  much  troubled 
with  wind,  who  have  received  great  benefit  from  eating 
parched  peafe,  though  that  grain  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  of  a windy  nature  *, 

This  complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved  by 
labour,  efpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or  any  kin^ 
of  a<ftive  employment  by  which  the  bowels  are  alternate- 
ly  compreffed  and  dilated.  The  moft  obftinate  cafe  of 
this  kind  I ever  met  with  was  in  a perfon  of  a fedentary 
occupation,  whom  I advifed,  after  he  had  tried  every 
kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to  turn  gardeners  which  he 
did,  and  has  ever  fince  enjoyed  good  health. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by  the 
fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances,  they  muft 
be  dilcharged  by  vomit ; this  may  be  excited  by  butter, 
oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which  (heath  and  defend  the 
ftomach  from  the  acrimony  of  its  contents. 

V/hen  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  atranflation 
of  gouty  matter,  vvarm  cordials  are  neceftary,  as  generous 
wines,  French  brandy,  &c.  Some  have  drank  a whole 
bottle  of  brandy  or  rum  in  this  cafe  in  a few  hours,  with- 
out being  in  the  leaft  intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the 
ftomach  warmed  by  it.  It  is  impofl',ble  to  afeertain  the 
quantity  neceftary , upon  theje  occafions.  This  muft;  be 


• Thcfe  are  prepared 
afterwards  drying  them 
hidy  be  afed  at  plcafure. 


by  Reaping  or  foaking  peafe  in  water,  and 
in  a pot  or  kiln  till  they  burlh  Tlvey 
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left  to  the  feelings  and  difcretion  of  the  patient.  The 
fafcr  way  however  is,  not  to  go  too  far.  When  there 
is  an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by  drink- 
ing an  infufion  of  camomile-flowers,  or  carduus  bene- 
dibhis. 

If  a pain  of  theflomach  proceed  from  the  ftoppage  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  neccflary,  efpe- 
cially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits.  It  will  likewife 
be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by  mild  purga- 
tives ; as  rhubarb  or  fenna.  When  this  diieafe  affedts 
women  in  the  decline  of  life,  after  the  ftoppage  of  the 
•menjes,  making  an  iflue  in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be  of  pecu- 
liar fervice.  „ 

When  the  diieafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they  mult 
be  deftroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as  are  recom- 
mended in  the  following  feftion.  ^ 

When  the  ftomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  digeftion 
bad,  which  often  occafion  flatulencies,  the  elixir  of  vitriol 
will  be  of  Angular  fervice.  Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 

it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water  twice  or  thricc 

^ ^Perfons  affliaed  with  flatulency  are  generally  unhappy 
nnlefs  they  be  taking  fomc  purgative  medicines  j thefe, 
though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe,  tend  to  weaken 
and  relax  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  confequently  in- 
creafe  the  diforder.  Their  beft;  method  is  to  mix  pur- 
eatives  and  ftomachics  together.  Equal  parts  ot  Peru- 
vian bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine, 
and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep  the  body  gently 


^ Pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  fuch  a variety  of 
raufes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  prefcribe  a medicine  for  it. 
The  treatment  muft  of  courfe  be  fuited  to  the  nature  o 
the  complaint.  But  I have  for  fome  years  very  gene- 
r lly  Zmmend.d  a plafler,  which  ff  om  faUs  to 
relief.  Its  bafis  may  be  any  kind  of  adhefive  pUfter 
fnread  upon  leather,  to  which,  while  warm,  a ‘*‘'achm 
half  OT  fwo  drachms,  of  powdered  opium  may  be  added. 
T^  rVirmld  be  large  enough  to  cover  nearly  the  whole 
gl?oft  ftomlcb.andfliould  be  fuffered  to  remain  on 

as  long  as  it  will  ftick.  CHAP» 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

OF  WORMS. 

'T'HESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  or 
^ tape-worm  j the  teres,  or  round  and  long  worm  ; 
and  the  ajcarides,  or  round  and  fliort  worm.  There  arc 
many  other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the  human  body  j 
but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great  meafiire,  from  fimilar 
caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame  fymptoms,  and  require  almoft 
the  fame  method  of  treatment  as  thefe  already  mentioned, 
we  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of  joints. 

It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftomach  or  fmall  intef- 
tines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  likewife  bred  in  the 
fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the  ftomach.  The  round 
and  fhort  worms  commonly  lodge  in  the  reSlum,  or  what 
is  called  the  end  gut,  and  occafion  a difagrceable  itching 
about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamilhnefs,  vo- 
miting, a difagrceable  breath,  gripes,  loofcnefs,  fwelling 
of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food,  and  at  other 
times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough,  convulfions, 
epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a privation  of  fpeech. 
Thefe  worms  have  been  known  to  perforate  the  intef- 
tines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  The  cfFc6ts 
of  the  tape-worm  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  , 
long  and  round,  but  rather  more  violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly  at- 
tend the  Jolium,  which  is  a fpecies  of  the  tape-worm,  viz. 
fwoonings,  privation  of  fpcech,  and  a voracious  appetite. 
The  round  worms  called  ajearides,  befides  an  itching  of 
the  anus,  caufe  fwoonings,  and  tcnefmus,  or  an  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  ftool. 

CAUSES. Worms  may  proceed  from  various 

caufes  j but  they  are  feldom  found  except  in  weak  and 
relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digeftion  is  bad.  Seden- 
tary perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the  adive  and 
laborious,  Thofe  who  eat  great  quantities  of  unripe 
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fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw  herbs  and  roots,  are  ge- 
nerally fubjedl  to  worms.  There-  feems  to  be  an  here- 
ditary difpofition  infome  perfons  to  this  difeafe.  I have 
often  feen  all  the  children  of  a family  fubjeft  to  worms  of 
a particular  kind.  They  feem  likewife  frequently  to  be 
owing  to  the  nuiTe.  Children  of  the  fame  family  nurfed 
by  one  woman  have  often  worms,  when  thofe  nurfed  by 
another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS. The  common  fymptomsofworms 

are,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and,  at  other  times, 
an  univerfal  flufhing  of  the  face  ; itching  of  the  nofe  ; 
(this,  lu  jwever,  isdoubtful,  as  children  pick  their  nofes  in 
all  difeafes;)  darting,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  deep; 
dwelling  of  the  upper  lip  ; the  appetite  fometimes  bad,  at 
other  times  quite  voracious;  loofenefs;  a four  or  {link- 
ing breath  j a hard  dwelled  belly  ; great  third  ; the  urine 
frothy,  and  fometimes  of  a whitifh  colour;  griping,  or  colic 
pains-;  an  involuntary  difeharge  of  Jaliva^  efpecially 
when'afleep;  frequent  pains  of  the  fide,  with  a dry  cough, 
and  unequal  pulle;  palpitations  ofthe  heart;  fwoonings; 
drowfinefs  ; cold  fweats ; palfy  j epileptic  fits,  with 
many  other  unaccountable  nervous  fymptoms,  which 
were  formerly  attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  the  influence 
of  evil  jpirits.  Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  refem- 
bling  melon  or  cucumber  feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the  tape- 
worm. There  is  no  certain  fymptom  of  worms  butpaf- 
fing  them. 

I lately  faw  dome  very  furprifing  effedls  of  worms  in  a 
girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  uded  to  lie  for  whole 
hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  lad  expired,  and,  upon  opening 
her  body,  a number  of  the  teres^  or  long  round  worrris, 
were  found  in  her  guts,  which  were  confiderably  inflamed; 
and  what  anatomids  call  an  intus  jujeeptioy  or  involving  o 
one  part  of  the  gut  within  another,  had  taken  place  in 
no  lefs  than  four  different  parts  of  the 

* That  worms  exift  in  the  human  body  there  can  be 
and  that  they  muft  fometimes  be  confidered  as  a dife-afe,  is  eq  y 
certain  ; but^  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagme. 
idea  that  worms  occafion  many  difcafcs,  gives  an  ^ mLkind, 

profofl-ed  worm-doaors  of 

and  doing  much  mifchief.  _ 1 hey  find  i,  of  ftrong 

liberally  throw  in  their  antidotes,  which  gen  < > dralhc 
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medicine. — ^ — Though  numberlefs  medicines  are 
extolled  for  expellino:  and  killing  worms*,  yet  no  difeafe 
more  frequently  baffles  the'phvfician’s  {kill.  In  general, 
the  moft  proper  medicines  for  their  expulfion  are  ftrong 
purgatives ; and  to  prevent  their  breeding,  ftomachic 
bitters,  with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  belt  purge  for  an  adult,  is  jalap  and  calomel. 
Five-and-twentv  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former,  with  fix 
or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be  taken  early 
in  the  morning  for  a dofe.  It  will  be  proper  that  the 
patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and  drink  nothing  cold. 
The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a week,  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On  the  intermediate  days  the 
patient  may  take  a drachm  of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or 
thrice  a-dav,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  to  takr  calomel,  may  make 
ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives ; as  aloes,  hiera  picra,  tinc- 
ture of  fenna  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial  for  ex- 
pelling worms.  An  ounce!  offalad  oil  and  a table-fpoon- 
ful  of  common  fait*  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port 
wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 
But  the  more  common  form  of  ufing  oil  is  in  clyfters. 
Oily  clyfters,  fweetened  with  fugar  or  honey,  are  very 
efficacious  in  bringing  away  the  (bore  round  worms  called 
ajearides^  and  like  wile 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  , 
expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  ajearides.  As  this  water 
15  impregnated  with  fulphur,  we  may  hence  infer,  that 
fulphur  alone  mud  be  a good  medicine  in  this  cafe, 
which  is  found  to  be  a fadl.  Many  praditioners  give 
flour  of  ftilphur  in  very  large  dofes,  and  with  great  fuccefs. 
It  fliould  be  made  into  an  eledluary  with  honey  or  treacle, 
and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient. 


draRic  purges.  I have  known  thefe  given  in  delicate  conft'tutions 
to  the  deftruclion  of  the  patient,  where  there  was  not  the  lead; 
fymptorn  of  worms. 

• A medical  writer  of  the  prefent  age  has  enumerated  upwards 
of  fifty  Dritilh  plants,  all  celebrated  for  k’Uin;:;  and  expelling 
worms.  ' ■ 

Where 
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Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained,  fca-water 
inay  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being  a contemptible 
medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-water  cannot  be  had,  com- 
mon fait  diflblved  in  water  may  be  drank.  I have  often 
feen  this  ufed  by  country  nurfes  with  very  good  effect. 
Some  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  taken  over  night,  and  the 
falt-water  in  the  morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed  again, 
if  the  ftomach  remain  weak  and  relaxed  j to  prevent 
which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  Half 
a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
red  port  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day,  after  the  above 
medicines  have  been  ufed.  Lime-water  is  likewife  good 
for  this  purpofe,  or  a table- fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate 
wine  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Infufions  or  decoc- 
tions of  bitter  herbs  may  likewife  be  drank  ; as  the  infu- 
fion  of  tanfy,  water  trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  tops  of 
wormwood,  the  lefler  centaury,  &c. 

The  above  diredlions  arc  intended  for  adults  j but  for 
children  the  medicines  muft  be  more  agreeable,  and  in 
fmaller  dofes.  For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix 
grains  of  rhubarb,  five  ofjalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may  be 
mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given  in  the 
morning.  The  child  fhould  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and  take 
nothing°cold.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  twice  a-weekfor 
three  or  four  weeks.  On  the  intermediate  days,  the 
child  may  take  a fcruple  of  powdered  tin,  and  ten  grains 
of  jethiops  mineral,  in  a fpoonful  of  treacle,  twice  a-day. 
This  dofe  muft  be  increafed  or  diminilhed  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient.  , , n u ; » 


rhp  areatbaftard  black  hellebore,  or  bear  s 
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I have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which  in 
children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms,  quite 
removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their  pottage,  or 
other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all  good  againft: 
worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various  ways.  We  might  here 
mention  many  other  plants,  both  for  external  and  internal 
ufe,  as  the  cabbage  bark,  &c.  but  think  the  powder  of 
tin  with  sethiops  mineral,  and  the  purges  of  rhubarb 
and  calomel,  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  powerful 
medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  fcam- 
mony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  double  refined  fugar 
as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other  ingredients, 
Thcfe  muft  be  well  mixed  together,  and  reduced  to  a fine 
powder.  The  dofe  for  a child  is  from  ten  grains  to 
twenty,  once  or  twice  a-week.  An  adult  may  take  a 
drachm  for  a dofe  *. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from  worms, 
ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the  open  air ; 
to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome  and  fufficiently 
folid ; and,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  prevent  their  eating  raw 
herbs,  roots,  or  green  trafhy  fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs 
to  allow  a child  who  is  fubjedl  to  worms,  a glafs  of  red 
wine  after  meals;  as  every  thing  that  braces  and  ftrength- 
ens  the  ftomach,  is  good  both  for  preventing  and  ex- 
pelling thefc  vermin  f . 

In  order  to  prevent  any  miftake  of  what  I have  here 
faid  in  favour  of  Jolid  food,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 

* A powder  for  the  tape -worm  refembling  this,  was  long 
kept  a fecret  on  the  Continent ; it  was  lately  purchafed  by  the 
French  King,  and  will  be  found  under  the  article  Povuder,  in  the 
Appendix. 

f We  think  it  neceflary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger 
who  buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random 
from  quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper 
care.  The  principal  ingredients  in  moil  of  thefe  medicines  is 
mercury,  which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  faw  a 
(hocking  inftance  of  the  danger  of  this  conduft.  A girl  who 
had  taken  a dofe  of  worm  powder,  bought  of  a travelling  quack, 
went  out,  and  perhaps  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water 
during  its  operation ; Ihe  immediately  fwelled,  and  died  on 
the  following  day,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  poi- 
foned. 


that 
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that  T only  made  ufe  of  that  word  in  oppofitioh  to  flops,  of 
every  kind  ; not  to  advife  parents  to  cram  their  children 
with  meat,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  This  fhould  only  be 
allowed  at  dinner  and  in  moderate  quantities,  or  it  would 
create,  inftead  of  preventing  worms;  for  there  is  no  fub- 
ftance  in  nature,  which  generates  fo  many  worms,  as  the 
flefh  of  animals  when  in  a ftate  of  putrefaflion.  Meat, 
therefore,  at  the  principal  m.eal,  fhould  be  always  accom- 
panied with  plenty  of  good  bread,  and  young,  tender, 
and  well-boiled  vegetables,  efpecially  in  the  fpring,  when 
thefe  are  poured  forth  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth  in 
fuch  profufion.  They  promote  the  end  in  view,  by 
keeping  the  body  moderately  open,  without  the  aid  of 
artificial  phyfic.  The  ripe  fruits  of  autumn  produce  the 
fame  effedl ; and,  from  their  cooling,  anti-putrefeent 
qualities,  are  as  wholefome  as  the  unripe  are  pernicious. 

I alfo  very  earnefily  conjure  parents  not  to  take  the 
alarm  at  eyery  imaginary  fymptom  of  worms,  and  direct- 
ly run  for  drugs  to  the  quack,  or  /apothecary.  They 
Ihould  firll  try  the  good  effeCls  of  proper  diet  and  iregi- 
men,  and  never  have  recourfe  to  medicines  till  after  un*- 
equivocal  proofs  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  The 
danger  of  advertifed  noftrums  is  fufiiciently  pointed  out 
and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  note. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

'T'HIS  difeafe  is  firft  obfervable  in  the  white  of  the 
eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards  the  whole 
jn^'n  puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The  urine  too  is  of  a 
iaffron  hue,  and  clyes  a white  cloth,  if  put  into  it,  of  tfip 
fame  colour.  There  is  likewifc  a Ipecies  of  this  difeale 

callr  d the  Black  Jaundice.  ^ . . 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice  is 

an  obliruaion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occafional  caiiles 

arc,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  as  the  viper,  mad 
' ^ dog. 
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^og,  &c.  bilious  or  hyfteric  colic ; violent  pafTions, 
as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong  purges  or  vomits  vvill  like- 
wife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from 
obftinate  agues,  or  from  that  dife'afe  being  premuure- 
]y  ftopped  by  aftringent  medicines.  In  infants,  it  is  often 
occafioned  by  the  meconium  not  being  fufficiendy  purged 
off.  Pregnant  women  are  verv  fubjedt  to  it.  It  is  like- 
wife  a fymptom  in  feveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catching 
cold,  or  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the 
menjes^  the  bleeding  piles,  ilTues,  &c.  will  occafion  the 
jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS. — ^The  patient  at  firfl  complains  of 
exceflive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to  every  kind 
of  motion.  His  jfkin  is  dry,  and  he  generally  feels  a 
kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain  over  the  whole  body. 
The  flools  are  of  a whitifii  or  clay  colour,  and  the  urine, 
as  was  obferved  above,  is  yellow.  The  breathing  is 
difficult,  and  the  patient  complains  of  an  unufual  load  or 
oppreffion  on  his  breaft.  There  is  a heat  in  the  noftrils, 
a bitter  tafie  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  ficknefs  of 
the  ftomacb,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
indigellion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  complicated 
with  no  other  m.dady,  it  is  feldom  dangerous ; but  in 
old  people,  where  it  continues  long,  returns  frequently, 
or  is  complicated  with  the  dropfy  or  hypochondriac  fyrap- 
coms,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  black  jaundice  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  yellow. 

REGIMEN.— : — The  diet  ffiould  be  cool,  light,  and 
diluting,  confiding  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and  mild  vege- 
tables 5 as  apples  boiled  or  roafted,  dewed  prunes,  pre- 
ierved  plums,  boiled  fpinnge,  &c,  Veal  or  chicken- 
broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewife  very  proper. 
Many  have  been  cured  by  living  almod  wholly  for 
I'ome  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  (hould  be  butter- 
milk, whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  dccodfions  of  cool 
Opening  vegetables ; as  marlhmailow  roots,  with  li- 
quorice, &c. 

1 he  patient  fliould  take  as  mucin  exercife  as  he  can. 
bear,  either  on  horfcback,  or  in  a carriage  ; walking, 
tunning,  and  even  jumping,  are  likcwilc  proper,  pro- 
vided 
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vided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there  be  no 
fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  been  often 
cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  journey,  after  medicines 
had  proved  ineffedtual. 

Amufements  are  likewifc  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaundice. 
The  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  a fedentary  life,  joined 
to  a dull  melancholy  difpofition.  Whatever  therefore 
tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and  to  cheer  the  fpirits, 
muft:  have  a good  effedt  j as  dancing,  laughing,  finging, 
&c. 

MEDICINE. — If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a full 
fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  flde, 
about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding  will  be  necelTary, 
After  this,  a vomit  milfl:  be  adminiflered  ; and  if  the  dif- 
eafe  proves  obftinate,  it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice. 
No  medicines  are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than 
vomits,  cfpecially  where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflamma^ 
tion.  Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder-will  be 
a fufficient  dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off 
with  weak  camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water.  The 
body  muft  likewife  be’  kept  open  by  taking  z fuf- 
ficient quantity  of  Caftilc  foap,  or  the  pills  for  the  jaun- 
dice recommended  in  the  Appendix. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach 
and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm  hand  or  flefti- 
bruft),  are  likewife  beneficial  ^ but  it  is  ftill  more  fo  for 
the  patient  to  fit  in  a bath  of  warm  water  up  to  the 
bread.  He  ought  to  do  this  frequently,  and  Ihould  con- 
tinue in  it  as  lung  as  his  ftrength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
the  jaundice  as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  thclc  do 
more  harm  than  good,  as  people  truft  to  them,  and  ne- 
glcd  more  valuable  medicines  j bcfidcs,  they  are  feldom 
taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  any  cfFcfts.  Peo- 
ple always  expecf  that  fuch  things  ftiould  a6t  as  charms, 
and  conlequently  feldom  perfift  in  the  ufe  of  them.  Vo- 
mits, purges,  fomentations,  and  cxcrcife,  will  feldom  fan 
to  cure  the  jaundice  when  it  is  a fimplc  difeafe  j and 
when  complicated  with  the  dropfy,  a fchirrous  liver,  or 
other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by  any 

means.  __  , 

g Numbqrf 
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Numberlefs  Britlfli  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicina  Britannica 
mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous  for  curing  the  jaun- 
dice. The  faft  is,  the  difeafe  often  goes  off  of  its  own 
accord  ; in  which  cafe,  the  lafl:  medicine  is  always  faid  to 
have  performed  the  cure.  I have  fometimes,  however,  feen 
confiderable  benefit,  in  a very  obftinate  jaundice,  from  a 
decoflion  of  hempfeed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be 
boiled  in  two  Englifli  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar.  The  dofe  is  half  an  Englifh  pint  every 
morning.  It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or  nine  days. 

I have  likewife  known  Harrowgate  fulphur  water  cure 
jaundice  of  very  long  ftanding.  It  fhould  be  ufed  for 
fome  weeks,  and  the  patient  muff  both  drink  and  bathe. 

The  foluble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in  the 
jaundice,  A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every  night 
and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water-gruel.  If  it  does 
not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be  incrcafed. 

Perfons  fubjedt  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as  much 
exercife  as  poflible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating  and  aftrin- 
gent  aliments. 

The  two  laft  dire6Hons  are  of  far  greater  importance 
than  lome  people  may  imagine.  In  faeft,  taking  cxer- 
cife,  and  keeping  the  body  open,  arc  the  only  affured 
and  rational  means  of  removing  a complaint  which  gene- 
rally arifes  from  an  obftrudion  of  the  biliary  dufls.  I 
knew  a celebrated  phyfician  who  was  fubjedt  to  this  dif- 
eafe, and  who,  whenever  it  attacked  him,  mounted  his 
horfe,  fet  out  on  a journey,  and  never  returned  till  he 
was  well.  For  my  own  part,  I Ihould  place  more  re- 
liance on  the  efficacy  of  fuch  a method,  than  on  the  whole 
catalogue  of  near  a hundred  fpccifics  mentioned  by  the 
late  Doaor  Short  of  Sheffield,  though  I have  known 
inftances,  where  one  of  them,  the  decoftion  of  hempfeed 
as  already  intimated,  was  found  very  beneficial.  * 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 
OF  THE  DROPSY. 


The  dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the  whole 
body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  ocqafioned  by  a colle6Hon 
of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguifbed  by  different 
names,  according  to  the  part  affe.fted,  as  the  anajarcat 
or  a colledlion  of  water  under  the  fkin  ; the  afeites^  or  a 
colleflion  of  water  in  the  belly;  the  hydrops  p^oris,  or 
dropfy  of  the  breaft  ; the  hydrocephalus,  or  dropfy  of  the 

brain,  &c.  _ 

CAUSES.-- The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an  here- 

ditary difpofition.  It  may  iikewife  proceed  frona  drink- 
incr  ardent  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  It  is  true, 
almoa  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of  a dropfy. 
The  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a very  common  caufe  of  the 
dropfy.  Hence  it  is  juftly  reckoned  among  the  difeafes 
of  the  fedentary.  It  often  proceeds  from  cxccflive  evacu- 
ations, as  frequent  and  copious  bleedings,  ftrong  purges 
^ften  repeated,  frequent  lalivacions,  &c.  The  fudden 
Ifoppaae  of  cuftomary  or  neceffary  evacuations,  as  the 
-menjes,  the  bsemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may 

likewile  caufe  a dropfy.  j • 1 • „ 

I have  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drinking  ar  e 

quancities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when  the  body 
was  heated  by  violent  cxercilc.  A low.  damp,  or  mar 
fltualion  is  Iikewife  a frequent  caule  of  it.  Hence 
a common  difeafe  in  moift,  fiat,  fenny  countries.  It 
mav  alfo  be  brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of  poor  watery 

tlici  orofvilcmisalimcnttliatishardofdigellion.  It  is 

often  the  tffc-a  of  other  difeales,  as  the  jaundice, 
fehirrus  of  the  liver,  a violent  ague  of  long 
a diarrhcea,  a dyfentcry,  an  empyema,  or  a conlumpno 
of  h iSlgs.  In  niort,  whatever  obftrufts  the  pdp.ra- 
ooror  Prevents  the  blood  from  being  duly  prepared, 

"“sYMFrOMS™— The  amjarca  generally  begins 
wi.fatemng“cl  the  feet  J ancles  towards  m,ht. 
6 
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which  for  fome  time  difappears  in  the  morning.  In  the 
evening  the  parts,  if  preffed  with  the  finger,  will  pit. 
The  fwelling  gradually  afcends,  and  occupies  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head.  Afterwards  the 
breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is  in  fmall  quantity, 
and  the  thirfl  great ; the  body  is  bound,  and  the  perfpi- 
ration  is  greatly  obflrufted.  To  thefe  fucceed  torpor, 
heavinefs,  a flow  wafting  fever,  and  a troublefome  Cough. 
This  laft  is  generally  a fatal  fymptom,  as  it  fliews  that 
the  lungs  are  affedted. 

In  an  afcites,  befides  the  above  fymptoms,  there  is  a 
fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a flufluation,  which  may 
be  perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on  one  fide,  and  lay- 
ing the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  oppofite.  This  may  be 
diftinguifhed  from  a tympany  by  the  weight  of  the  fwell- 
ing, as  well  as  by  the  fluduation.  When  the  anaJarcA 
and  afeites  are  combined,  the  cafe  is  very  dangerous. 
Even  a fimple  afeites  feldom  admits  of  a radical  cure. 
Almoft  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  let  off  the  water  by 
tapping,  which  feldom  affords  more  than  a temporary 
relief. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  to  hope 
for  a cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given  early.  But 
if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a fedencary 
life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpeifl  that  the  liver,  lungs, 
or  any  of  the  vifeera  are  unfound,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
fear  that  the  confequences  will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  muft  abftain,  as  much 

as  poffible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak  and  watery 
liquors,  and  muft  quench  his  thirfl  with  muftard-whey, 
or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel,  or  fuch  like. 
His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a ftimulating  and  diure- 
tic quality,  as  toafted  bread,  the  flelh  of  birds,  or  other 
wild  animals,  roafted  ; pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables, 
as  garlic,  muftard,  onions,  crefles,  horfe-raclifli,  rocam- 
bole, fhalot,  &c.  He  may  alfo  cat  fea-bifeuit  dipped  in 
wine  or  a little  brandy.  This  is  not  only  nourilhing,  but 
tends  to  quench  thirft.  Some  have  been  a(flually  cured 
of  a dropfy  by  a total  abftincnce  from  all  liquids,  and 
living  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned  above, 
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If  the  patient  muft  have  drink,  the  Spa- water,  or  Rhe- 
nifh  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  infufed  in  it,  arc  the 
beft. 

Exerclfe  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy.  If 
the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he  ought  to 
continue  thefe  exercifes  as  long  as  he  can.  If  he  be  not 
able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  muft  ride  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the  motion  fo  much  the^ 
better,  provided  he  can  bear  it.  His'  bed  ought  to  be 
hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry.  If  he 
live  in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  removed  into 
a dry  one,  and,  if  poflible,  into  a warmer  climate.  In  a 
word,  every  method  ftiould  be  taken  to  promote  the 
perfpi ration,  and  to  brace  the  folids.  For  this  purpofc 
it  will  likewife  be  proper  to  rub  the  patient’s  body,  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  with  a hard  cloth,  or  the  flelh- 
brufti ; and  he  ought  conftantly  to  wear  flannel  next  his 

Akin.  . , , . 

medicine. If  the  patient  be  young,  his  con* 

ftitution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on  fuddenly,_  it 
may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vomits,  brifk 
purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote  a difeharge  by 
fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adulf,  half  a drachm  of  ipeca- 
cuanha in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oxymel  of  fquillt, 
will  be  a proper  vomit.  This  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  is  found  neceflary,  three  or  four  days  intervening  be- 
tween the  dofes.  T he  patient  muft  not  drink  n^ch  after 
taking  the  vomit,  otherwife  he  deftroys  its  effect.  A 

cup  or  two  of  camomile-tea  will  be  fufficient  to  work  it 

ofF 

Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate  days, 
the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge  : Jalap  in 
powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar  two  drachms,  «lo* 
Ll  fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a 
little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  taken  early  m the 
The  lefs  the  patient  drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he 
much  griped!  he  may  now  and  then  take  a cup  of 

"’’mparntmay  likewife  take  every  night  at  bed-time 
the  foliowimr  bolus  i To  four  or  five  grains  of  camphor, 
add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much  iyrup 
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peel  as  is  fufficlent  to  make  them  into  a bolus.  This 
will  generally  promote  a gentle  fweat,  which  (hould  be 
encouraged  by  drinking  now  and  then  a fmall  cup  of 
wine-whey>  with  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of  hartfhorn 
in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  the  following  diuretic  Infufion  may- 
like  wife  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours  through  the  day: 
Take  juniper-berries,  muftard-feed,  and  horfe-fadilh, 
of  each  half  an  ounce,  afiies  of  broom  half  a pound;  infufc 
them  in  a quart  of  Rhenifli  wine  or  ftrong  ale  for  a few 
days,  and  afterwards  ftrain  off  the  liquor.  Such  as  can- 
not take  this  infufion,  may  ufe  the  decodion  of  feneka- 
root,  which  is  both  diuretic  and  fudorific.  I have  known 
an  obftinate  anajarca  cured  by  an  infufion  of  the  afhes  of 
broom  in  wine. 

, The  above  courfc  will  often  cure  an  incidental  dropfy, 
if  the  conftitution  be  good  ; but  when  the  difeafe  proceeds 
from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound  ftate  of  the  vifeera, 
ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  not  to  be  ventured  upon. 
In  this  cafe,  the  fafer  courfc  is  to  palliate  the  fymptoms 
by  the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as  promote  the  fecretions, 
and  to  fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  warm  and  nou^ 
rifhing  cordials. 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted  by 
nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young  woman  who  was 
cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a drachm  of  nitre  every 
morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  after  (he  had  been  given 
over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of  fquills  is  likewife  a 
good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  it,  with  a fcruplc 
of  nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  ftrong 
cinnamon-water.  Ball  fays,  a large  fpoonful  of  unbruifed 
muftard-feed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  drink- 
ing half  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  deco6lion  of  the  tops  of 
green  broom  after  it,  has  performed  a cur,e  after  other 
powerful  medicines  had  proved  ineffedual. 

I have  fometimes  Icen  good  effedls  from  cream  of 
tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difeharges  by 
ftool  and  urine,  and  will  atleaft  palliate,  if  it  does  not  per- 
form a cure.  The  patient  may  begin  by  taking  an  ounce 
every  fecond  or  third  day,  and  may  increafe  the  quantity  to 
two  or  even  to  three  ounces,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 
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This  quantity  is  not,  however,  to  be  taken  at  once,  but 
divided  into  three  or  four  dofes. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe  the  de- 
coflion  of  feneka-root,  as  diredted  above  ; or  he  may 
rake  two  table-lpoonfuls  of  Mindercrus’s  fpirit  in  a cup 
of  wine- whey  three  or  four  times  a-day.  To  promote 
a difcharge  of  urine,  the  following  infufion  of  the  London 
hofpirals  will  likewife  be  beneficial : 

Take  of  zedoary-root  two  drachms ; dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper-berries  bruifed,  of  each  a drachm  j 
cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms  j fait  of  wormwood,  a 
drachm  and  a half-,  infufe  in  an  Englifli  pint  and  a half 
of  old  hock- wine,  and,  w'hen  fit  for  ufe,  filter  the  liquor. 
A wine-glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  the  anajarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and  legs. 
By  this  means  the  water  is  often  difcharged ; but  the 
operator  mufl  be  cautious  not  to  make  the  incifions  too 
deep ; rhey  ought  barely  to  pierce  through  the  flcin,  and 
cfpecial  care  mull  be  taken,  by  fpirituous  fomentations 
and  proper  digeftives,  to  prevent  a gangrene. 

In  an  ajcites^  when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently  and 
fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  medicines, 
the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  tapping.  This  is  a very  ’ 
fimple  and  fafe  operation,  and  would  often  fucceed,  if  it 
were  performed  in  due  time  j but  if  it  be  delayed  till  the 
humours  are  vitiated,  or  the  bowels  fpoiled,  by  long 
foaking  in  water,  it  can  hardly  be  expedled  that  any  per- 
manent relief  will  be  procured 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  w'ater,  the  patient  is  to  be 
put  on  a courfe  of  ftrengthening  medicines  j as  the 
Peruvian  bark  ; the  elixir  of  vitriol  j warm  aromatics, 
with  a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infufed  in  wine,  and 
fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing,  fuch 
as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chapter  ; and 
he  fliould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear  without 


* The  very  name  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  to  moll  people,  and 
they  wllh  to  try  every  tiling  before  they  have  rccourle  to  it.  ns 
is  the  reafon  why  tapping  fo  fcldom  fucceeds  to  our  wilh.  I h 
a patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for  l‘-\erul  ea  , 
and  who  ufed  to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  die  * 

nothing  had  happened.  She  died  at  lall  rather  voin  o 7 *S 

than  by  the  dilbafc.  fatigUC. 
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fatl^rn*.  Fie  fhould  wear  flannel,  or  rat'her  fleecy  hofiery, 
ne.<t  liis  fkin,  and  make  daily  ufe  of  the  flefh-brufh. 

We  have  clafTical  authority  of  two  thoufand  years 
[landing  to  fay,  that  the  dropfy  is  an  obftinate  difeafe  j 
not  that  the  bicidental  dropfy  is  incurable,  for  i have 
often  been  fo  happy  as  to  fucceed  in  the  treatment  of  it ; 
but  when  the  dropfy  is  accompanied  with  a Ichirrous 
liver,  or  a worn-out  conftitution,  very  little  is  to  be  ex- 
pe(5led  from  medicine. 

1 had  lately  a lingular  indance  of  the  efficacy  of  nitre 
in  a cafe  of  dropfy.  A young  man,  a cornet  of  dra- 
goons, was  dropfical  all  over,  even  his  face  not  excepted. 
After  feveral  things  had  been  tried  without  fuccefs,  I 
fhewed  him  my  quotation  from  Dr.  Brookes,  in  this 
Chapter.  He  was  defirous  of  making  an  experiment 
with  nitre  ; and  took  a drachm  of  it  in  a cup  of  warm  ale, 
for  fome  time  once,  and  afterwards  twice  a-day,  till  he 
was  cured. 


» CHAP.  XXXVIll. 

OF  THE  GOUT. 

*^HERE  is  no  difeafe  which  fhews  the  imperfeefHon 
of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of  temperance 
and  exercife  in  a ftronger  light,  than  the  gout.  Excefs 
and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from  whence  it  origin- 
ally fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid  it  mufl  be  aSiive 
and  temperate. 

1 hough  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may  contribute 
to  bring^  on  the  diforder  in  thole  who  are  nor,  and  to  in- 
duce a paroxylm  in  thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to  it  j as  in- 
tenfe  lludy ; excefs  of  venery ; too  free  an  ufe  of  acidulated 
liquors;  night-watching ; grief  or  uneafinefs  of  mind  j 
I an  obflrudlion  or  defecl  of  any  of  the  cuftomary  dilcharges, 

I as  the  menJeSi  fweating  of  the  feet,  perfpiration,  &c. 

^ SYMPl  QMS. A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally 

i preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinefs,  belching  of  wind, 
i a flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vomiting, 
li  1 he  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and  dejetflion  of 

A a 3 fpirits, 
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fpints,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the  limbs,  with  a fenfation 
as  if  wind  or  cold  water  were  pafling  down  the  thigh. 
The  appetite  is  often  remarkably  keen  a day  or  two  be- 
fore the  fit,  and  there  is  a flight  pain  in  pafling  urine,  and 
frequently  an  involuntary  fhedding  of  tears.  Sometimes 
thefc  fymptoms  are  much  more  violent,  efpecially  upon 
the  near'approach  of  the  fit ; and  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  as  is  the  fever  which  ufhers  in  the  gout,  fo  will  the 
fit  be;  if  the  fever  be  fhort  and  (harp,  the  fit  will  be  lb 
likewife;  if  it  be  feeble,  long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will 
be  fuch  alfo.  But  this  obfervation  can  only  hold  with  re- 

fpeft  to  very  regular  fits  of  the  gout.  ^ i • r 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the 
fprinff  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  following  manner  : 
About  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  the  patient  is  feized 
with  a pain  in  his  great  toe,  fometimes  in  the  heel,  and  at 
other  times  in  the  ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is 
accompanied  with  a fenfation  as  if  cold  water  were  pour- 
ed upon  the  part,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a fhivering,  with 
fie  degree^f  fever.  Afterwards  the  pam  .ncreafes 
and  fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient 
fcels  aU  the  diffetent  kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the  part  were 
ftremhedrbutnt,  fqueezed,  gnawed,  or  torn  m pieces 
The  oart  at  lenoth  becomes  fo  exquifitely  fenfible,  that 
7he  pSreannot  bear  to  have  it  touched,  or  even  fuffer 
eanv  nprfon  to  Walk  actofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for  twenty-. 

four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on  of  the  fit. 

. number  of  which  conftituces  a fit  of  the  gout  i which, 

i?renXh“e  c^^^yt.^and^hfdif^dl^f  the : 

in  the  morning.  .P  i jinaoC.  rarned 


in  the  miorning. 

g.ow  milder  cvety  day,  ti  at 


grow  mucier  cvc.y  the  other  evacuations. 

oflFby  perfpiranon,  urine, and  the  it 

fome  patients  this  happens  i * requires 
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requires  weeks,  and  in  fomc,  months  to  finldi  the  fit. 
Thofe  whom  age  and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have 
greatly  debilitated,  fcldom  get  free  from  it  before  the  ap- 
proach of  fummer,  and  fometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far 
advanced. 

REGIMEN.— —As  there  are  no  medicines  yet  known 
that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fhall  confine  our  obfervations 
chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of  the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  his  diet 
ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a diluting 
nature ; but  where  the  conftitution  is  weak,  and  the  pa- 
tient has  been  accuftomed  to  live  high,  this  is  not  a pro. 
per  time  to  retrench.  In  this  cafe  he  muft  keep  nearly 
to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fhould  take  frequently  a cup  of 
ftrong  negus,  or  a glafs  of  generous  wine.  Wine-whey 
is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the 
perfpiration  without  greatly  heating  the  patient.  It  will 
anfwer  this  purpofe  better  if  a tea-fpoonful  of fal  volatile 
oleojum^  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  be  put  into  a cup  of  it 
twice  a-day.  It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  give  at  bed- 
time a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tindure  of  guaiacumy  in 
a large  draught  of  warm  wine-whey.  This  will  greatly 
promote  perfpiration  through  the  night. 

As  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  difeharging 
the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this  ought  to  be 
kept  up  by  all  means,  cfpecially  in  the  affeded  part. 
For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot  Ihould  be  wrapt  in  foft 
flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The  laft  is  moft  readily  obtained,, 
and  feems  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing 
elfe.  The  people  of  Lancalhire  look  upon  wool  as  a 
kind  of  Ipecific  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a great  quan- 
tity of  it  about  the  leg  and  foot  affeded,  and  cover  it 
with  a Ikin  of  foft  drefled  leather.  This  they  fuflfer  to 
continue  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  fometimes  for  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain  does  not 
ceafe.  I never  knew  any  external  application  anfwer  fo 
well  in  the  gout.  I have  often  feen  it  applied  when  the 
fwelling  and  inflammation  were  very  great,  with  violent 
pain,  and  have  found  all  thefe  fymptoms  relieved  by  it  in 
a few  days.  The  wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally 
greafed,  ajid  carded  or  combed.  They  choofc  the  loftcfl; 

^ 4 which 
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which  can  be  had,  and  feldom  or  never  remove  it  till  the 
fit  be  entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and  eafy 
during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  afFefts  the  mind  dif- 
turbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the  gout  upon 
the  nobler  parts.  All  external  applications  that  repel 
the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death.  They  do  not 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove  it  from  a fafer  to  a more 
dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal. 
A fit  of  the  gout  is  to  be  confidered  as  Nature’s  method 
of  removing  fomething  that  might  prove  defirudlive  to 
the  body,  and  all  that  we  can  do  with  fafety,  is  to  promote 
her  intentions,  and  to  affift  her  in  expelling  the  enemy  in 
her  own  way.  Evacuations  by  bleeding,  ftool,  Sec.  are  like- 
wife  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  they  do  not  remove  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  by  weakening  the 
patient  prolong  the  fit  j but  where  the  conflitution  is  able 
to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of  life  to  keep  the  body  gently  open 
by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  Ihorten  a fit  of  the  gout,  and 
fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether  : but  nothing  has  yet 
been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to  the  patient. 
In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  promifes  im- 
mediate eafe,  and  even  hazard  life  itfelf  for  a temporary 
relief.  This  is  the  true  reafon  why  fo  many'  infallible 
remedies  have  been  propofed  for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch 
numbers  have  loft  their  lives  by  the  life  of  them.  Not- 
vvithftanding  the  acknowledged  and  frequently  experif 
enced  danger  of  tampering  with  the  gout,  fuch  is  the  ef- 
fe6t  ofintenfe  pain,  that  I never  met  with  more  than  two 
patients  who  could  bear  their  fufFerings  with  rational  com- 
pofure,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  without  frantic  at- 
tempts to  alleviate  them.  When  the  feat  of  the  com- 
plaint is  in  torture,  a promife  to  afford  relief,  though 
made  by  the  greateft  impoftor  upon  earth,  is  liftened  to; 
and  prefent  eafe  is  fought  for,  at  the  rifk  of-any  future 
confequences.  It  is  not  many  years  fince  fome  perfons 
of  the  firft  rank  in  the  kingdom  fell  vidims  to  the  de- 
ceptions of  a foreign  quack,  who  foothed  their  impatience 
of  pain,  amufed  them  with  the  charm  of  fancied  re- 
covery, and  rendered  momentary  cafe  the  fatal  prelude 
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to  inevitable  death.  It  would  be  as  prudent  to  ftop  the 
fmall-pox  from  rifing,  and  to  drive  them  into  the  blood, 
as  to  attempt  to  repel  the  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been 
thrown  upon  die  extremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  an 
effort  of  Nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe 
as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  promoted. 

When  the  pain,  however,  is  very  great,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  reftlcfs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  may 
be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eafe  the  pain,  procure 
reft,  promote  peripiration,  and  forward  the  crilis  of  the 

difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a gen- 
tle dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tindure  of  rhubarb,  or  fomc 
other  warm  (lomachic  purge.  He  fhould  alfo  drink  a weak 
infufion  of  ftomachic  bitters  in  fmall  wine  or  ale,  as  the 
Peruvian  bark,  with  cinnamon,  Virginian  fnake-root, 
and  orange-peel.  The  diet  at  this  time  fhould  be  light, 
but  nouriQiing,  and  gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on 
horfcback,  or  in  a carriage. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do  many 
things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the  diforder,  or 
rendering  the  fir,  if  it  fhould  return,  lefs  fevere.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  medicine.  I have 
frequently  known  the  gout  kept  off  for  fcveral  years 
by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  aftringenc  medicines  ; 
but  in  all  the  .cafes  where  I had  occafion  to  fee  this 
tried,  the  perfons  died  fuddenly,  and  to  all  appearance 
for  want  of  a regular  fit  of  the  gout.  One  would  be 
apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude,  that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to 
I'ome  conftitucions,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather  falu- 
tary  ih..n  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  ftop  a fit  of  the  gout 
by  medicine,  yet  if  the  confticution  can  be  fo  changed 
by  diet  and  exerciie,  as  to  leffen  or  totally  prevent  its 
return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  in  following 
fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  habit 
may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen,  as  quite  to  era- 
dicate this  difeafe ; and  thofe  only  who  have  fufficient 
refolution  to  perlift  in  fuch  a courfe  have  reafon  to  ex- 
pefl  a cure. 
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The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  prevent- 
ing the  gout,  is  as  follows  : In  the  firft  place,  univerjal 
temperance.  In  the  next  place,  Jufficient  exercije*.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in  an  indolent  man- 
ner, but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil.  Thefe  only  can  render 
the  humours  wholefome,  and  keep  them  fo.  Going  early 
to  bed,  and  rifirig  betimes,  are  alfo  of  great  importance. 
It  is  likewife  proper  to  avoid  night  ftudies,  and  intenfe 
thinking.  The  fupper  fhould  be  light  and  taken  early. 
The  ufe  of  milk,  gradually  increafed,  till  it  becomes  the 
principal  part  of  diet,  is  particularly  recommended. 
All  flrong  liquors,  efpecially  generous  wines  and  four 
punch,  arc  to  be  avoided. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  fome  dofes  of  magne* 
fta  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring  and  au- 
tumn ; and  afterwards  a courfe  of  ftomachic  bitters,  as 
tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infufion  of  gentian  and 
camomile  flowers,  or  a decodtion  of  burdock-root,  &c. 
Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infufion  of  any  wholefome  bitter  that 
is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for  two 
or  three  weeks  in  March  and  Oaober  twice  a-day.  An 
iffue  or  perpetual  blifler  has  a great  tendency  w prevent 
the  oout.  If  thefe  were  more  generally  ufed  in  the  de- 
cline’of  life,  they  would  not  only  often  prevent  the  gout, 
but  alfo  other  chronic  maladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to  p 
to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  from  bathing  and  drink- 
ing the  water.  It  both  promotes  digeftion,  and  invigo- 
rates the  habit,  • j • . 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during  a re- 

oular  fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  extremities, 
and  falls  on  fome  of  the  internal  parts,  proper  applications 
to  recal  and  fix  it  become  abfolutcly  neceffary.  When 
the  gout  affeds  the  head,  the  pain  of  the  joints  ceafes, 
and  The  fwcllieg  difappears,  while  either  fevere  hcad-ach, 
drowlincfs,  trembling,  giddinels,  conviilfions,  or  de  i- 
rium  come  on.  When  it  feizrs  the  lungs,  great  oppre  - 
fu  n with  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  en  ue. 
it  It’tacUs  the  llomach,  extreme  f.cknels,  vomiting,  anxi- 

. Snnie^akc  afoerceofcnrlng  1^  SV™  jfi'- 
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cty,  pain  in  the  epigraftic  region,  and  total  lofs  of  ftrength, 
will  fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every  me- 
thod muft  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They  muft  be 
frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid  cataplafms  ap- 
plied to  the  foies.  Bliftering-plafters  ought  likewife  to 
be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves  of  the  legs.  Bleeding 
in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo  neceflary,  and  warm  ftomachic 
purges.  The  patient  ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  moll: 
part,  if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation,  and  fliould  be 
very  careful  not  to  catch  cold. 

If  it  attack  the  ftomach,  with  a fenfe  of  cold,  the  moll: 
warm  cordials  are  neceflary  ; as  ftrong  wine  boiled  up 
with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices  j cinnamon-water ; pepper- 
mint-water  j and  even  brandy  or  rum*.  The  patient 
Ihould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to  promote  a fweat 
by  drinking  warm  liquors ; and  if  he  fliould  be  troubled 
with  a naufea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  he  may  drink 
camomile-tea,  or  any  thing  that  will  make  him  vomit 
freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and . imitates 
gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a de- 
codion  of  marlhmallows,  and  to  have  the  parts  fomented 
with  warm  water.  An  emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife 
to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate.  If  the  pain  be 
very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
taken  in  a cup  of  the  decoftion. 

Perfons  who  have  had  the  gout  fliould  be  very  atten- 
tive to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to  ditm  about  the 
time  when  they  have  reafon  to  expedb  a return  of  the  fit. 
The  gout  imitates  many  other  diforder^  and  by  being  mif- 
taken  for  them,  and  treated  improperly,  is  often  diverted 
from  its  regular  courfe,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s 
life. 

Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from  their 
conftitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon  to  ex- 
pert it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circumfpedb  with  regard 
to  its  firfl;  approach.  If  the  difeafe,  by  wrong  conduit 
or  improper  medicines,  be  diverted  from  its  proper  courfe, 

• * ^thcr  IS  found  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  In  this  cafe. 
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the  miferable  patient  has  a chance  to  be  ev.er  after  tor* 
niented  with  head-achs,  coughs,  pains  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines ; and  to  fall  at  laft  a vidim  to  its  attack  upon 
Ibme  of  the  more  noble  parts. 

OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

This  difeafe  has  often  a refemblance  to  the  gout.  It 
generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain,  and  is 
fometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and  fwelling.  It 
is  mod  common  in  the  fpring,  and  towards  the  end  of 
autumn.  It  is  ufually  diflinguifbed  into  acute  and 
chronic;  or  the  rheumatifm  with  and  without  a fever. 

Causes. — —The  caufes  of  a rheumatifm  are  fre- 
quently the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  -y/z. 
an  obftruded  perfpiration,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong 
liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  all  quick  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt 
to  occafion  the  rheumatifm.  The  moft  extraordinary  cafe 
of  a rheumatifm  that  1 ever  faw,  where  almofl:  every  joint 
of  the  body  was  diftorted,  was  a man  who  ufed  to  work 
one  part  of  the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of  it  in 
the  w'ater.  Very  obftinate  rheumatifms  have  likewife 
been  brought  on  by  perfons  not  accuftomed  to  it,  allow- 
ing their  feet  to  continue  long  wet.  ^ The  fame  effeds 
are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  fitting  or 
lying  on  the  damp  ground,  travelling  in  the  night,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  excef- 
five  evacuations,  or  the  ftoppage  of  cuflomary  dif- 
charges.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  chronic  difeafes,  which 
vitiate  the  humours  j as  the  feurvy,  the  lues  venerea^  ob* 
ftinate  autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marfhy  coun- 
tries. It  is  moft  common  among  the  poorer  fort  of  pea- 
fanrs,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low  damp  houfes,  and 
cat  coarfe  and  unwholefome  food,  which  contains  but 
little  nourifhment,  and  is  not  eafily  digefted. 

SYMPTOMS. The  acute  rheumatifm  commonly 

begins  with  wearinefs,  fhivering,  a quick  pulfc,  reftleff- 
neft,  third,  and  other  fymptoms  of  fever.  Afterwards 
the  patient  complains  of  flying  pains,  which  are  increafed 
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by  the  lead  motion.  Thefe  at  length  fix  in  the  joints, 
which  are  often  affected  with  fwelling  and  inflammation. 
If  blood  be  let  in  this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame 
appearance  as  in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tient is  pearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflammatory 
fever.  If  he  be  young  and  ftrong,  bleeding  is  neceflfary, 
which  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  cafe.  The  body  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clyfters,  or  cool  opening  liquors ; as  decoctions 
of  tamarinds,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  fenna-tea,  and  the 
like.  The  diet  fliould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity, 
confiding  chiefly  of  roaded  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak 
chicken-broth.  After  the  feverifh  fymptoms  have 
abated,  if  the  pain  dill  continues,  the  patient  mud  keep 
his  bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as  promote  perfpiration  j 
as  wine-whey,  with  fpiritus  Mindereri^  &c.  He  may 
likewife  take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed-time,  in  a cup  of 
wine- whey,  a drachm  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  gum  guaiacum  in  powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often  an 
exceeding  good  effeCt.  The  patient  may  either  be  put 
into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have  cloths  wrung  out  of 
it  applied  to  the  parts  affeCted.  Great  care  mud  be  taken 
that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after  bathing. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  leldom  attended  with  any 
confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally  confined  to 
fomc  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the  flioulders,  the 
back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom  any  inflammation 
or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life 
are^  mod  lubjeCt  to  the  chronic  rheumatifm.  In  fuch 
patients  it  often  proves  extremely  obdinate  and  fome- 
times  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fhould  be  near- 
ly the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting  diet,  con- 
fiding chiefly  of  vegetable  fubdances,  as  dewed  prunes, 
coddled  apples,  currants  or  goole- berries  boiled  in  milk, 
is  mod  proper.  Arbuthnot  lays,  **  If  there  be  a fpecific 
in  aliment  for  the  rheumatifm,  it  is  certainly  whey 
and  adds,  “ 1 hat  he  knew  a perfon  fubjecl  to  this  dif- 
caft,  who  could  never  be  cured  by  any  other  method  but 

i I a diet 
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a diet  of  whey  and  bread.”  He  likewife  fays,  That 
cream  of  tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  for  feveral  days, 
will  eafe  rheumatic  pains  confiderably.”  This  I have 
often  experienced,  but  found  it  always  more  efficacious 
when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  already  direfted.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the  dofe  formerly  mention- 
ed twice  a-day,  and  likewife  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile 
tindlure  of  gum  guaiacum  at  bed-time  in  wine-whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or  longer, 
if  the  cafe  proves  obflinate,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength 
will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be  omitted  for  a few  days, 
and  repeated  again.  Ac  the  fame  time  leeches  or  a 
bliftering-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  part  affeded. 
What  I have  generally  found  anfwer  better  than  either  of 
thefe,  in  obflinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm 
■plafier  I have  likewife  known  a plafter  of  Burgundy 
pitch  worn  for  fbme  time  on  the  part  affedfed  give  great 
relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My  ingenious  friend.  Dr. 
Alexander  of  Edinburgh,  fays,  he  has  frequently  cured 
very  obflinate  rheumatic  pains  by  rubbing  the  parts  af- 
fedled  with  tin<5fure  of  cantharides.  When  the  common 
tindure  did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a double  or  treble 
ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affeffed  is  likewife 
often  very  beneficial,  and  fo  is  the  application  of  leeches. 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to  medi- 
cines for  fome  rime,  yet  they  ought  ftill  to  be  perflfted 
in.  Perfons  ^7ho  are  fubjefl  to  frequent  returns  of  the 
rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  account  in  ufing  medi- 
cines, whether  they  be  immediately  affeeffed  with  the  dif- 
eafe or  not.  The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to  the 
gout  in  this  refpedt,  that  the  moft  proper  time  for  ufing 
medicines  to  extirpate  it,  is  when  the  patient  is  moft  free 
from  the  diforder. 

To  thofe  who  can  afford  the  expence,  I would  recom- 
mend the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock  in  Derby- 
fhirc.  Thefe  have  often,  to  my  knowledge,  cured  very 
obflinate  rheumatifms,  and  are  always  lafe  either  in  or 

out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheumatifm  is  complicated 

witk  fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is  not  fcldom  the  cafe, 


• See  Appendix,  Warm  Plajlef. 
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" the  Harrowgate  waters,  and  thofe  of  Moffat,  are  proper. 
They  fhould  both  be  drank  and  ufed  as  a warm  bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domcfiic  plants  which 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheumuifm.  One  of 
the  beff:  is  the  white  mujiard.  A table-fpoonful  of  the 
feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in 
a glafs  of  water  or  fmall  wine.  The  water  trefoil  is  like- 
wife  of  great  ufe  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  infufed 
in  wine  or  ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground- 
ivy,' camomile,  and  feveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo  benefi- 
cial, and  may  be  ufed  in  the  lame  manner.  No  benefit, 
however,  is  to  be  expefted  from  thefe,  unlefs  they  be 
taken  for  a confiderable  time.  Excellent  medicines  are 
often  defpifed  in  this  difeafe,  becaufe  they  do  not  per- 
form an  immediate  cure  ; whereas  nothing  would  be  more 
certain  than  their  effeeft  were  they  duly  perfifted  in. 
Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one  rea- 
fon  why  chronic  difeafes  arc  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures  the 
rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  exercife  and 
wearing  flannel  next  the  fldn.  IfTues  are  like  wife  very 
proper,  efpecially  in  chronic  cafes.  If  the  pain  affedts 
the  ffioulders,  an  ilTue  may  be  made  in  the  arm  j but  if  it 
affefts  the  loins,  it  fhould  be  put  into  the  leg  or  thigh. 

Perfons  afflufied  with  the  feurvy  are  very  fubject  to 
rheumatic  complaints.  The  beff:  medicines  in  this  cafe 
are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  may  either  be 
taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient  inclines.  An 
ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an  ounce  of  rhubarb  in 
powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  wine  ; and  one, 
two,  or  three  wine  glaffes  of  it  taken  daily,  as  fhall  be 
found  neceffary  for  keeping  the  body  gently  open.  In 
cafes  where  the  bark  itfclf  proves  fufficiently  purgative, 
the  rhubarb  may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubjeft  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheuma- 
tifm  ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm  fituation,  to 
avoid  the  night-air,  wet  clothes,  and  wet  feet,  as  much 
^ poffible.  Their  clothing  fhould  be  warm,  and  they 
IhoLild  wear  flannel  next  their  fltin,  and  make  frequent 
life  of  the  flefh-brufh.  ^ 
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One  of  the  beft  articles  of  drefs,  not  only  for  the  pre*- 
vention  of  the  rheumatifm,  but  for  powerful  co-operation 
in  its  cure,  is  fleecy  hofiery.  A medical  friend  of  mine, 
of  long  experience  and  much  pradlice  in  the  iflc  of  Ely, 
afTured  me,  that  the  introdudion  of  that  manufadure  had 
prevented  more  rheumatifms,  colds,  and  agues,  than  all 
the  medicines  which  had  ever  been  ufed  there.  Such  of 
the  inhabitants  of  marlliy  countries  as  are  in  eafy  circum- 
ftances  could  not,  perhaps,  dired  their  charity  and  hu- 
manity to  abetter  objed,  than  to  the  fupplying  of  their 
poor  neighbours  with  fo  cheap  and  fimple  a pre(ervative« 
1 have  even  myfelf  experienced  the  good  eflPeds  of  fuch- 
warm  covering  in  the  rheumatifm,  to  which  I was  very 
fubjed  about  thirty  years  ago  ; but  have  never  experi- 
enced any  attack  of  it  fince  I took  to  warm  clothing, 
and  particularly  fleecy  hofiery  worn  next  the  Ikin. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 
OF  THE  SCURVY. 


This  difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern  coun- 
tries, efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations,  near  large 
marfhes,  or  great  quantities  of  ftagnating  water.  Seden- 
tary people,  of  a dull  melancholy  difpofition,  are  moft 
fubjed  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal  to  failors  on  long 
voyages,  particularly  in  fhips  that  are  not  properly  venti- 
lated, have  many  people  on  board,  or  where  cleanlineis 

is  negleded.  • . . 

It  is  not  neceflfary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies  into 
which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they  differ  frorri 

one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is  called  the 

fcurvy  however,  is  feldom  attended  with  thofe  highly 
putrid'  fymptoms  which  appear  in  patients  who  have 
been  long  at  lea,  and  which,  we  prefurne,  arc  rather 
owino-  to  confined  air,  want  of  exercile,  and  the  unwhole- 
fome^food  eaten  by  failors  on  long  voyages,  than  to  any 

fpecific  difference  in  the  difeafe.  CAUSES. 
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CAUSES. The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold  moift 

airj  by  the  long  ufe  of  faked  or  fmoke-dried  providons, 
or  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  digeftion,  and  affords 
little  nourifhment.  It  may  alfo  proceed  from  the  fup- 
prefiion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; as  the  menfes,  the 
hjemorrhoidal  flux,  &c.  It  is  fometimes  owing  to  an 
hereditary  taint,  in  which  cafe  a very  fmall  caufe  will  ex- 
cite the  latent  diforder.  Grief,  fear,  and  ocher  depref- 
fing  paflions,  have  a great  tendency  both,  to  excite  and 
aggravate  this  difeafe.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with 
regard  to  negledt  of  cleanlinefs ; bad  clothing;  the  want 
of  proper  exercife;  confined  airj  unwholefome  food  ; or 
any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens  the  body,  or  vitiates 
the  humours. 


SYMPTOMS, 'This  difeafe  may  be  known  by 

unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of  breaching, 
efpecially  after  motion  ; rottennefs  of  the  gums,  which 
are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighteft  touch  ; a ftinking  breath  i 
frequent  bleeding  at  the  nofe ; crackling  of  the  joints ; 
difficulty  of  walking ; fometimes  a fwelling  and  fome- 
times a falling  away  of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid, 
yellow,  or  violet-coloured  fpocs  ^ the  face  is  generally  of 
a pale  or  leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  other 
fymptoms  come  on  ; as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth,  haemor- 
rhages, or  difeharges  of  blood  from  different  parts  of 
the  body,  foul  obftinate  ulcers,  pains  in  various  parts, 
cfpecially  about  the  breafl,  dry  fcaly  eruptions  all  over 
the  body,  &c.  At  laft  a wafting  or  he6lic  fever  comes 
on,  and  the  miferable  patierre  is  often  carried  off  by  a dy= 
fentcry,  a diarrhcsa,  a dropfy,  the  palfy,  fainting  fits,  or  a 
mortification  of  lome  of  the  bowels. 

CURE.— —We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  difeafe 
but  by  purluing  a plan  direflly  oppofite  to  that  which 
brings  It  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated  ftate  of  the  hu- 
rnours,  occafioned  by  errors  in  diet,  air,  or  exercife  j and 
this  cannot  be  removed  but  by  a proper  attention  to  thefe 
important  articles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold,  damp, 
or  co^nfined  air,  he  fhould  be  removed,  as  foon  as  poffible 

moderately  warm  one.  If  there  is  rea- 
n to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a fedencary 

^ ^ life. 
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life,  or  deprelTing  pafTions,  as  grief,  fear.  See.  the  patient 
muft  take  daily  as  much  exercife  in  the  open  air  as  he 
can  bear,  and  his  mind  fhould  be  diverted  by  cheerful 
company  and  other  amufements.  Nothing  has  a greater 
tendency  either  to  prevent  or  remove  this  difeafe,  than 
conftant  cheerfulnels  and  good  humour.  But  this,  alas! 
is  fcldom  the  lot  of  perfons  afflided  with  the  feurvy  ; 
they  are  generally  furly,  peevifh,  and  morofe. 

When  the  feurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of 
faked  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet  confiding 
chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables ; as  oranges,  apples,  lemons, 
limes,  tamarinds,  water-crefles,  feurvy-grafs,  brook-lime, 
&c.  The  ufe  of  thefe,  with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread, 
and  frefh  beer  or  cyder,  will  fcldom  fail  to  remove  a 
feurvy  of  this  kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced ; 
but  to  have  this  eftedV,  they  muft  be  peiTifted  in  for  a 
con.fidcrable  time.  When  frefli  vegetables  cannot  be 
obtained,  pickled  or  preferved  ones  may  be  ufed  j and 
where  thefe  are  wanting,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  khe 
chymical  acids.  All  the  patient’s  food  and  drink  fliould 
in  this  cafe  be  fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar,  elixir  of 
vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpiritof  fca-falt. 

Thefe  things,  however,  will  more  certainly  prevent 
than  cure  the  feurvy,  for  which  reafon  feafaring  people, 
cfpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to  lay  in  plenty  of 
them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofe-berries,  and  many 
other  vegetables,  may  be  kept  a long  time  hy ^ficklmgy 
frejervingy  Sec.  and  when  thefe  fail,  the  chymical  acids 
recommended  above,  vvhich  will  keep  for  any  length  of 
lime,  may  be  ufed.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  fhips 
were  well  ventilated,  had  got  ftore  of  fruits,  greens,  cyder, 
&c.  laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard  were  paid  to  cleanlinefs 
and  warmth,  that  failors  would  be  the  moft  healthy  people 
in  the  world,  and  would  feldom  fuffer  either  from  the 
feurvy  or  putrid  fevers,  which  arc  fo  fatal  to  that  ufe ful 
clafs  of  men  : but  it  is  too  tnuch  the  temper  of  fuch  peo- 
ple to  defpife  all  precaution  ; they  will  not  think  of  any 
calamity  till  it  overtakes  them,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward 

off  the  blmXr.  ' r i i ‘t 

It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have^ic 

not  in  their  power  lo  make  the  provifion  we  are  fpeax 
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in^  6f;  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their  employers 
to  make  it  for  them ; and  no  man  ought  to  engage  in  a 
long  voyage  without  having  thefe  articles  fecured  * 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinarv  effects  in  the  land- 
fcurvy  from  a milk-diet.  This  preparation  of  Nature  is 
a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  properties,  which  of 
all  others  Is  the  _moft  fit  for  reftoring  a decayed  conftitu- 
tion,  and  removing  that  particular  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours, which  Teems  to  conftitute  the  very  efience  of  the 
fcurvy,  and  many  other  difeafes.  But  people  defpife  this 
wholefome  and  nourifhing  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap,  and 
devour  with  greedinefs  fiefii  and  fermented  liquors,  while 
milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their  hocrs. 

_Ybe  moft  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey  or  butter- 
milk. When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found  cyder,  perry 
or  fpruce-beer,  may  be  ufed.  Wort  has- likevvife  been 
found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy,  and  may  be  ufed 
at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the  longeft  voyage  A 
decodion  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce-fir  is  likewife  proper 
Jt  may  be  drank  in  the  quantity  of  an  Englifh  pint  twice 
a-day.  Tar-water  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe 
or  decoftions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables- 
as  far Japarilla,  marfhmallo w roots,  &c.  Infufions  of  the 
bitt^er  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  leffer  centaury,  marfh- 
trefoil,  &c.  are  likewife  beneficial.  I have  feen  the  pel 

and  mineral  acids  are  certainly  vegetable 

fervmg  meat  at  fea  without  fait  ? expeuments  for  pre- 

invention  are  not  exhaufted. 

properties  of  furrar  ai-e  wi'll  >i  noibent  and  anti-putrelcent 

"iiy  lead  t»  a difeover"™?  lb  irapS'L;'“ 

^ fants 
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fantsln  fome  parts  of  Bntain  exprefs  the  juice  of  the  laff- 
mentloned  plant,  and  drink  it  with  good  effedt  in  thofe 
foul  fcorbutic  eruptions  with  which  they  are  often  trou- 
bled in  the  fpring  feafon.  ^ 

Harrowgate-water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medicine 
in  the  land-fcurvy.  I have  often  feen  patients  who  had 
been  reduced  to  the  moft  deplorable  condition  by  this 
difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking  the  fulphur-water, 
and  bathing  in  it.  The  chalybeate-water  may  alfo  be 
Mfed  with  advantage,  efpecially  with  a view  to  brace  the 
Ifomach  after  drinking  the  fulphur-water,  which,  though 
it  fharpens  the  appetite, 'never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers 

i)f  digeftion.  . j o-  u r 

A flif^ht  degree  of  feurvy  may  be  carried  ott  by  tre- 

quentlv*^fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter  orange  or 
a lemon.  When  the  difeafe  affedls  the  gums  only,  this 
pradHce,  if  continued  for  fome  time,  will  generally  carry 
it  off.  We  would,  however,  recommend  the  bitter 
'Grange  as  greatly  preferable  to  lemon  ; it  feems  to  be  as 
good  a medicine,  and  is  not  near  fo  hurfful  to  the  fto- 
mach.  Perhaps  our  own  forrel  may  be  little  inferior  to 

All  kinds  of  falad  are  good  in  the  feurvy,  and  ought 
to  be  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage  lettuce,  parlley, 
celery,  endive,  radilh,  dandelion,  See.  It  is  amazing  to 
fee  how  foon  freili  vegetables  in  the  fpnng  cure  the  brute 
animals  of  any  fcab  or  foulnels  which  upon  their  fens. 
It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  their  effetls  would  be  as 
great  upon  the  human  fpecies,  were  they  ufed  in  proper 

quantity  fora  fufficient  length  of  time. 

^ I have  fometimes  feen  good  effefts  in  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints of  very  long  Handing,  from  the  ule  of  a decoaion 
Ke  roots  of  wat?r-dock.  It  is  ufua  ly  made  by  boil- 
ins  a pound  of  the  frefli  root  in  fix  Englilh  pints  of  water, 
tin  abLt  one-third  of  it  be  confumed.  The  dofc  is  from 
Sfa  pTnt  toavvholepint  of  the  decoflion  every  day. 
But  inwall  the  cafes  whe’re  I have  feen  it  prove  beneficul, 
it  was  made  much  ftrongcr,  and  drank  in  large  q 
■ The  fafeft  way.  however,  is  for  the  patient  to  begin  w m 
foauiSs,  anii  Increafe  them  both  in  p-Bf  -d quantity 
as  he  finds  liis  flomach  will  bear  it. , It  mu 
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confiderable  time.  I have*  known  fome  take  it  for  many 
months,  and  have  been  told  of  others  who  had  ufed  it  for 
feveral  years,  before  they  were  fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but 
who  neverthelefs  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprofy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this  country 
long  ago,  feerns  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to  the  feurvy. 
Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now,  may  be  owing  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating  more  vegetable  food  than 
formerly,  living  more  upon  tea  and  other  diluting  diet, 
ufing  lefs  faked  meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better  lodged 
and  clothed,  &c. — For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  we  would 
recommend  the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and  medicine  as  in 
the  feurvy. 

I have  met  with  very  few  cafes  of  real  leprofy  in  the 
courfe  of  my  pradtice.  The  dry,  fcaly  eruptions  all  over 
the  body,  which  are  often  the  efedts  of  the  feurvy,  are 
very  liable  to  be  confidered  as  leprous  fym'ptoms,  and 
certainly  refemble  them  very  much.  But  no  evil  can 
arife  even  from  miftake  in  this  particular,  as  the  fame 
alterative  plan,  which  is  advil^le  in  the  feurvy,  will, be 
generally  found  efficacious  in  the  leprofy.  Perhaps  in 
the  latter  complaint,  we  ought  to  lay  a greater  ftrefs,  if 
poffible,  on  the  benefit  of  good  air,  and  of  frequent 
changes  of  the  linen  worn  next  the  fkin.  What  has  been 
peculiarly  called  the  difeafe  of  uncleannefs,  can  only  be 
remedied  by  the  pradice  of  the  oppofite  virtue.  J have 
alfo  found,  that,  after  proper  means  for  corredling  inter-" 
nal  impurities  had  been  ufed  for  fome  time,  the  complete 
difappearance  of  the  leper’s  fores  was  often  fafely  and 
effcdually  promoted  by  the  ointment  for  difeajes  of  the 
fkin  mentioned  in  the  Appendix. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  Bath  waters,  as  well  as  thofe 

^^^*^owgate,  in  the  cure  of  the  leprofy,  are  very  hio'h- 
ly,  and  I believe  very  juftly,  eftcemed. 

OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  OR  KING’S  EVIL. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  affeds  the  glands,  efpecially  thofc 
of  the  neck.  Children,  and  young  perfons  of  a fedentary 
life,  are  very  fubjed  to  it.  It  is  one  of  thofc  difeafes 

^ 3 which 
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which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regimen,  but  fcldom 
yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabitants  of  cold,  damp, 
marfbv  countries  are  moft  liable  to  the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  an  he- 

reditary raint,  infection,  a fcrophuloiis  nurfe,&c.  Children 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  fickly  parents, 
whofe  conftitutions  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  pox, 
or  other  chronic  difeafes,  are  apt  to  be  afFedled  by  the 
fcrophula.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  fuch  diftrafes 
as  weaken  the  habit  or  vitiate  the  humours,  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  meafles,  &c.  External  injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes, 
and  the  like,  fometimes  produce  fcrophulous  ulcers;  but 
we  have  reafon  to  believe,  when  this  happens,  that  there 
has  been  a predifpofition  in  the  habit  to  this  difeafe.  In 
Ihort,  whatever  tends  to  vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the 
folids,  paves  the  way  to  the  fcrophula ; as  the  want  of 
proper  exercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air,  un- 
wholefome  food,  bad  water,  the  long  ufe  of  poor,  weak, 
watery  alirpents,  the  negle^  of  cleanlinefs,  &c.  Norhing 
tends  more  to  induce  this  difeafe  in  children  than  allow- 
ing them  to  continue  long  wet  *. 

SYMPTOMS. At  firft,  fm'all  knots  appear  under 

the  chin,  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually  increafe  in 
number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large  hard  tumour. 
This  often  continues  for  a long  time  without  breaking, 
and  when  it  does  break,  it  only  difcharges  a x.h\n  Janies, 
or  watery  humour.  Other  parts  of  the  body  are  likewife 
liable  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm-pics,  groins,  feet,  hands, 
eyes,  breads,  &c.  Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt 
from  it.  It  often  affeds  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen  j and 
I have  frequently  feen  the  glands  of  the  myfentery  great- 
ly enlarged  by  it, 

Thofe  obftinate  ulcers  w hich  break  out  upon  the  rect 
and  hands  with  fwelling,and  little  or  no  rednefs,  are  of  the 
fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom  difeharge  good  matter, 
and  arc  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure.  The  zvhitejwelhngs 
of  the  joints  feem  likewife  to  be  of  this  kind.  They  are 
with  difficulty  brought  to  a fuppuration,  and  when  open- 

* The  fcrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail  m 
large  manufaduring  towns,  where  people  hve  grols,  ana  le. 
fedentary  lives. 
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cd  they  only  difchar^e  a thin  ichor.  There  is  nOt  a more 
genera]  fymptom  of  the  fcrophnla  than  a fweliing  of  the 
upper  lip  and  nofe.  It  fomctimes  begins  in  a toe  or 
finger,  which  continues  long  fweiled,  with  no  great  de- 
gree of  pain,  till  the  bone  becomes  carious. 

REGIMEN.— As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  a great 

meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be  generous 
and  nourifhing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light  and  of  eafy  di- 
geftion  ; as  well-fermented  bread  made  of  found  grain,  the 
fiefli  and  broth  of  young  animals,  with  now  and  then  a glafs 
of  generous  wine,  or  good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open, 
dry,  and  not  too  cold,  and  the  patient  flaouid  take  as  much 
exercife  as  he  can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmoO:  importance. 
Children  who  have  fufficient  e.xercife  are  feldom  troubled 
with  the  fcrophula. 

MEDICINE.. The  vulgar  are  remarkably  cre« 

dulous  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula  j many  of 
them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch,  that  of 
the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The  truth  is,  we  know  but  little 
either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and  where  rea- 
fon  or  medicines  fail,  fuperfticion  always  comes  in  their 
place.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  dileafes  which  are  the  molt 
difficult  to  underhand,  we  generally  hear  of  the  greateft 
number  of  miraculous  cures  being  performed.  Here, 
however,  the  deception  is  eafily  accounted  for.  The 
fcrophula,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of  itfelf; 
and,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched  about  this  time, 
the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch,  and  not  to  Nature,  who 
IS  really  the  phyfician.  In  the  fame  way,  the  infignificant 
noftrums  of  quacks  and  old  women  often  gain  applaufe 
when  they  deferve  none. 


There  IS  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cuftom  of 
plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  ftrong  purgative 
medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from  humours 
which  muft  be  purged  off,  without  confidering  that  tliefe 
purgatives  increafe  the  debility  and  aggravate  the  difeafe. 
It  has  indeed  been  found,  that  keeping  the  body  gently 

^^Pccially  with  Tea- water,  has  a good 
effca ; but  this  ffiould  only  be  given  in  groTs  habitsf  and 
m fuch  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  molt  two  ftools 
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Bathing  in  the  falt-water  has  likewlfe  a very  good 
efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  I have  often  known  a 
courfe  of  bathing  in  falt-water,  and  drinking  it  in  fiich 
quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  cure  a fcro- 
phula,  after  many  other  medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
When  falt-w'ater  cannot  be  obtained,  the  patient  may  be 
bathed  in  frefh  water,  and  his  body  kept  open  by  fmall 
quantities  of  fak  and  water,  or  fome  other  mild  pur- 
gative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  falt-water>  we 
would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold  bath 
may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in  winter.  To 
an  adult  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be 
given  in  a glafs  of  red  wine  four  or  five  times  a-day. 
Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fubftance,  m.ay 
ufe  the  decodlion  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a drachm  of 
Winter’s  bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  an  Englifh 
quart  of  water  to  a pint:  towards  the  end,  half  an  ounce 
of  fliced  liquorice-root  and  a handful  of  raifins  may  be 
added,  which  will  both  render  the  decodion  lefs  difagree- 
able,  and  make  it  take  up  more  of  the  bark.  The  liquor 
muft  be  ft  rained,  and  two,  three,  or  four  table- fpoonfuls, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  three  times 
a-day  ; but,  in  place  of  this,*I  now  ufe  the  compound  tinc- 
ture of  bark. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgatc  waters,  efpecially  the 
latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the  fero- 
phula.  They  ought  not,  however,  to  be  drank  in  large 
quantities,  but  fhould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open,  and  muft  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time. 

The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  advantage 
in  the  ferophuja.  Some  lay  it  dowm  as  a general  rule, 
that  the  fca- water  is  moft  proper  before  there  are  any 
fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  tabes  \ the  Peruvian  bark, 
when  there  are  running  fores,  and  a degree  of  hedic 
fever ; and  the  hemlock  in  old  inveterate  cafes,  ap- 
proaching to  the  fchirrous  or-cancerous  ftate.  Either  the 
extrad  or  the  frefh  juice  of  this  plant  may  oe  ufed.  The 
dole  may  be  fmall  at  firft,  and  increafed  gradually  as  far 
as  the  ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

External 
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External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Before  tlie  tu- 
mor breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to  It,  unlefs  a 
piece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keep  it  warm.  After 
it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  dreflfed  with  fome  digeftive 
ointment.  What  I have  always  found  to  anfwer  belt, 
was  the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with  about  a fixth  or 
eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 
The  fore  may  be  drefled  with  this  twice  a-day ; and  if 
it  be  very  fungous,  and  does  not  digeft:  well,  a larger 
proportion  of  the  precipitate  may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though  they  do 
not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the  patient  can  be 
kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, he  has  a great  chance  to  get  well ; but  if  he  does 
not  recover  at  this  time,  in  all  probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to  com- 
municate to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for  whicfi 
reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying  into  families 
affedled  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula,  we  mufl 
refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurfing  afi  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book. 

I am  now  induced  to  bring  Into  one  point  of  view  fuch 
of  thofe  remarks  as  immediately  relate  to  the  fubjedl:  of 
prevention,  in  order  to  imprefs  them  more  ftrongly  upon 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  children. 

One  of  the  moft  effectual  means  of  guarding  againfl 
the  fcrophula,  is  a conftant  attention  to  keep  the  child  dry 
and  clean,  by  the  immediate  removal  of  all  impurities, 
which  not  only  taint  the  air  and  relax  the  (kin,  but  viti- 
ate the  humours  of  the  body,  in  confequence  of  the  ab- 
forption  of  their  moft  noxious  particles  through  the  pores. 

Waffling  children  frequently,  forms  a neceffary  part  of 
this  plan.  At  firft,  luke-warm  water  is  proper,  as  being 
beft  fuited  to  the,  new-born  infant,  on  account  of  the 
warm  temperature  to  which  he  had  been  accuftomed  in 
the  womb,  and  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  habit  which 
he  may  have  inherited  from  his  parents.  But  the  warmth 
of  the  water  fliould  be  gradually  diminifhed  as  the  infant 
gains  ftrength,  till  it  can  be  ufed  quite  cold  with  great 
(afety  and  benefit,  1 he  cold  bath,  fo  efi'cntial  to  the  cure  of 
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the  fcrophiila,  operates  with  ftill  greater  certainty  as  a 
preventive.  It  braces  and  invigorates  the  frame,  and  thus 
diredly  counteracts  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the 
evil,  which  is  relaxation.  The  whole  body  ought  to  be 
wafhed  every  morning,  and  the  lower  half  every  night, 
after  which  the  child  is  to  be  inflantly  wiped  dry,  and 
wrapped  up  in  a warm  blanker,  to  guard  againft  the 
danger  of  fudden  cold,  and  to  fccure  all  the  advantages  of 
fo  falutary  an  operation. 

My  former  arguments,  in  favour  of  light  and  loofe 
clothing  for  children  in  general,  acquire  double  force 
when  there  is  the  leaft  reafon  to  dread  the  fcrophula.  It 
is  little  fhort  of  murder  to  keep  an  infant  of  a delicate 
habit  fmothered  in  clothes,  and  panting  in  a fort  of  va- 
pour-bath caufed  by  the  noxious  fteams  of  its  own  body. 
The  covering  both  by  day  and  by  night  fliould  be  as 
light  as  is  confident  with  due  warmth.  The  linen  next 
the  fkin,  which  is  always  imbibing  perfpirable  matter, 
muft  be  changed  often  j and  the  fame  drefs  ought  never 
to  be  kept  on  for  more  than  twelve  hours  together. 

Wholefome  unconfined  air,  and  frequent  exercife  are 
grand  prefervatives  from  all  difeafes,  but  efpecially  from 
the  fcrophula.  It  is  not  enough  to  feleCt  the  mod  fpa- 
cious  and  lofty  apartment  in  the  houfe  for  the  nurfery ; 
children  fhould  be  taken  cut  into  the  fields  every  day, 
particularly  about  noon,  unlcfs  the  heat  be  intenfe,  as  the 
moft  falutary  exhalations  from  the  earth  then  abound, 
and  the  air  is  impregnated  with  the  balmy  eifence  of  the 
fweeteft  plants  and  flowers.  Cold  and  wet  weather  be- 
ing deemed  one  of  the  exciting  caufes  of  the  fcrophula, 
any  wanton  expofure  to  it  would  be  improper;  though, 
even  in  this  relptCI,  lefs  caution  is  neceflfary,  if  the  _ufe  of 
the  cold  bath  is  continued  every  morning.  This  will 
brace  the  thinned,  fined  Ikin,  and  harden  it  againd  the 
imprefiions  of  a damp,  chilly  atmofphere.  ^ 

Exercife,  befides  drengthening  the  whole  habit,  and 
powerfully  afliding  all  the  vital  fundions,  has  a dircdb 
tendency  to  prevent  obdrutlions  of  every  kind,  and  thole 
of  the  glands  in  particular,  which  ccnllitute  the  earlied 
lymptom  of  the  diltafe  in  quedion. 
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On  the  fubje(5]:  of  diet,  fome  little  deviations  muft  be 
jnade  from  my  general  plan,  in  rearing  the  child  of  fcro- 
phuloiis  parents,  or  one  that  is  marked  with  what  may  be 
called  a pre-diTpofition  to  this  difeafe,  a thin  flcin,  and  a 
general  weaknefs  and  flaccidity  of  the  habit.  Extraordi- 
nary care  fhould  be  taken  to  feciire  a very  healthy  nurfe 
for  fuch  a child  ; and,  after  it  is  w'eaned,  the  ufe  of 
animal  food,  but  light  and  eafy  of  digcftion,  fliould  be 
gradually  introduced,  and  freely  allowed  at  dinner  every 
day.  In  cafe  ofany  juft  apprehenfions  of  the  fcrophula, 
we  muft  not  truft  to  a mild  regimen,  to  milk  and  vege- 
tables, though  in  general  fo  wholefome  and  nutritious. 
They  cannot  give  that  tone  to  the  ftomach,  and  that 
energy  to  the  whole  fyfttm,  which  they  noW  ftand  in 
need  of.  A grofs,  full  diet  will  certainly  occafion  hu- 
mours and  eruptions ; but  thefe  are  very  different  from 
the  ftrophula,  and  far  more  eafily  cured.  A p>overty  of 
the  blood  and  a relaxation  of  the  fibres,  thofe  lure  attend- 
ants, if  not  the  principal  caufes  of  the  evil,  require  the 
moft  flrengthening  articles  both  of  food  and  drink. 

- But  1 muft  reprobate,  above  all  things,  butter  in  every 
form,  and  other  oily  fubftances,  which  are  fo  apt  to  turn 
rancid  on  the  ftomach,  loading  it  with  phlegm,  relaxing' 
and  impeding  its  adion,  inducing  a debility  of  the  folids^ 
and  occafioning  a great  number  of  complaints,  as  well  as 
glandular  obfti  udtions.  One  of  the  worft  compofitions, 
of  which  butter  or  fat  always  forms  a parr,  is  paftry! 
I really  ftudder,  whenever  I fee  a delicate  woman,  or  a 
weak  child,  greedily  devouring  thofe  palatable  poifons 
pt  It  be  underftood,  that  I include  in  this  cenfure  mneerl 
bread,  plumcakes,  ahd  all  trafh  of  the  like  kind‘s  In- 
deed, a child  of  a fcrophulous  habit  fhould  never  eat  any 
preparation  of  flour,  except  plain,  well-made,  and  weli- 
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• tlfteafe  is  commonly  communicated  by 

infcdion,  yet  it  leldom  prevails  where  due  regard  is  naid 
to  cleanhnefs,  frefh  air,  and  wholefome  diet.  It  gene- 
rally 
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rally  appears  In  form  of  fmall  watery  puftules,  firft  about 
the  wrifts,  or  between  the  fingers;  afterwards  it  afFedls 
the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c.  Thcfe  pufiules  are  attended 
with  an  intolerable  itching,  efpecially  when  the  patient  is 
warn-,  in  bed,  or  fits  by  the  fire.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
jfkin  is  covered  with  large  blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other 
times  with  a white  feurf,  or  fcaly  eruption.  This  laft  is 
called  the  Dry  Itch,  and  is  the  moft  difficult  to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs  when  it 
is  rendered  fo  by  negledl  or  improper  treatment.  If  it 
be  fufFcred  to  continue  too  long,  it  may  vitiate  the 
whole  mafs  of  humours ; and,  if  it  be  fuddenly  drove 
in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it  may  occafion  fe- 
vers, inflammations  of  the  vifeera,  or  other  internal  dif- 
orders. 

The  befb  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  fulphur, 
which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  parts  mofi:  affedfed  may  be  rubbed  with  an  ointment 
made  of  the  flower  of  fulphur,  two  ounces ; crude  fal 
ammoniac  finely  powered,  two  drachms ; hog’s  lard,  or 
butter,  four  ounces.  If  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the 
cffence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  take  away  the 
difagreeable  fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  this 
may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at  bed-time  twice 
or  thrice  a-week.  It  is  feldom  neceflary  to  rub  the 
whole  body;  but  when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  all 
at  once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  flop  too  many 
pores  at  the  fame  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he  ought, 
if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a purge  or  two. 
It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during  the  ufe  of  it,  to  take 
every  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the  flower  of  brim- 
llone  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a little  treacle  or  new  milk, 
as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open.  He  fhould  beware 
of  catching  cold,  fhould  wear  more  clothes  than  ufual, 
and  take  every  thing  warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the 
linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all  the  tim.e  of  ufing 
the  ointment;  and  fuch  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while 
the  patient  was  under  the  difeafe,  are  not  to  be  u!ed 

again,  unlefs  they  have  beco  fumigated  with  brimftone, 

^ and 
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and  thoroughly  cleanfed,  otherwife  they  will  communicate 
the  infeftion  anew 

I never  knew  brimflone,  when  ufed  as  direfted  above, 
fail  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  1 have  reafon  to  believe,  that, 
if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never  will  fail ; but  if  it  be  only 
ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs  neglefted,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  diforder  returns.  The  quantity  of  oint- 
ment mentioned  above  will  generally  be  fufficient  for  the 
cure  of  one  perfon  ; but,  if  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe 
Ihould  appear  again,  the  medicine  muft  be  repeated.  It 
is  both  more  fafe  and  efficacious  when  perfifted  in  for  a 
confiderable  time,  than  when. a large  quantity  is  applied 
at  once.  As  moft  people  diflike  the  fmell  of  fulphur, 
they  may  ufe  in  its  place  the  powder  of  white  hellebore 
root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in  the  fame  manner, 
which  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they  take 
other  eruptions  for  the  itch ; as  the  ftoppage  of  thefe 
may  be  attended  with  fatal  conlequences.  Many  of  the 
eruptive  diforders  to  which  children  are  liable,  have  a 
near  refemblancej  and  I have  often  known  infants 
killed  by  being -rubbed  with  greafy  ointments  that  make 
thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fuddenly  in,‘  which  nature  had 
thrown  outtopreferve  the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent  fome 
other  malady. 

Much  mifchief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of  mercury 
in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool-hardy  as  to 
wafh  the  parts  affedled  with  a ftrong  folution  of  the  cor- 
rofive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the  mercurial  ointment, 
without  taking  the  leaft  care  either  to  avoid  cold,  keep 
the  body  open,  or  obferve  a proper  regimen.  The  con- 
fcquences  of  fuch  condud  may  be  eafily  guelTed,  I have 
known  even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  bad  effedts, 
and  would  advilc  every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health, 
to  beware  how  he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  never  to 

* Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  though  this  difeafe  may  feem 
triHmg,  there  IS  no  one  in  the  army. that  is  more  troublefomo 
to  cure,  as  the  mfedlion  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &c.  and  breaks 
out  a econd,  or  even  a third  time.  The  fame  inconveniency  oc- 
curs m private  families,  uiilefs  particular  regard  be  paid  to  the 
c langing  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes,  which  laft  is  bj^  no  means  an 
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be  ufed  ss  a medicine  without  the  greatefl  care.  Igno- 
rant people  look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of  charm^ 
without  confidering  that  the  mercury  enters  the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifchief  is  done  by  ufing  mer- 
curial ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing  vermin ; 
yet  it  is  unneceflary  for  either;  the  former  may  be  al- 
ways more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur,  and  the  latter  will 
never  be  found  where  due  regard  is  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe,  ought 
to  beware  of  infedled  peiTons,  to  ufe  wholefome  food, 
and  to  ftudy  univerfal  ckanlinefs 
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OF  THE  ASTHMA. 
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The  aflhma  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  feldom 
admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
moft  liable  to  it.  It  is  didinguiflied  into  the  moift  and 
dry,  or  humoural  and  nervous.  The  former  is  attended 
with  expedoration  or  fpitting  ; but  in  the  latter  the  pa- 
tient feldom  fpits,  unlefs  foraetimes  a little  tough  phlegm, 
by  the  mere  force  of  coughing. 

CAUSES. — —The  aflhma  is  fometimes  hereditary. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  formation  of  the 
brcaft;  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  taken  into  the 
lungs  i violent  exercife,  efpecialiy  running;  the  obftruc- 
tion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes,  hfemor- 
rhoids,  &c.  thefudden  retrocefTion  of’the  gout,  or  ftrik- 


• The  itch  is  now  by  cleanlinefs  baniflied  from  every  genteel 
family  iu  Britain.  It  Hill,  however,  prevails  among  the  poorer 
Ibrts  of  pealants  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  manufaftui  ers  m 
England.  I’hcfc  are  not  only  fufficienc  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the 
difeafe  alive,  but  lo  fpread  tire  infeaioii  among  others.  It  were 
to  be  wilhed  that  ibine  eiftdual  method  could  be  deviled  for  e.v. 
tirpating  it  altogether.  Several  country  clergymen  have  told 
me,  that  by  getting  fuch'as  were  infeaed  cured,  and  llrongiy  re- 
commending an  attention  to  cleanlinels,  they  have  banilhed  the 
itch  entirely  out  of  their  p.u  llhes.  Why  might  not  others  do  the 

• ing 
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ingin  of  eruptions,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meades,  &c.  violent 
padions  of  the  mind,  as  fudden  fear  or  furprife.  In  a 
word,  the  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either 
impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,- 
or  prevents  their  being  duly  expanded  by  the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. An  afthma  is  known  by  a quick 

laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  performed  with  a 
kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  in 
an  ere£l  podure,  otherwife  he  is  in  danger  of  being  fuf- 
focated.  A fit  or  paroxyfm  of  the  afthma  generally  hap* 
pens  after  a perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eafterly 
winds,  or  has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has 
got  wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp  place  under  ground, 
or  has  taken  fomc  food  which  the  ftomach  could  not  di- 
geft,  as  paftrics,  toafted  cheefe,  or  the  like. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  uffiercd  in  with  liftlefthefs, 
want  of  fleep,  hoarfenefs,  a cough,  belching  of  wind,  a 
fenfe  of  heavinels  about  the  bread,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing.  To  thefe  fucceed  heat,  fever,  pain  of  the 
head,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  great  oppreffion  of  the  bread, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  a weak  and  fometimes  intermit- 
ting pulfe,  an  involuntary  fiow  of  tears,  bilious  vomitings, 
&c.  All  the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  towards  night;  the 
patient  is  eafier  when  up  than  in  bed,  and  is  very  defirous 
of  cool  air, 

REGIMEN.— —The  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of 
eafy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred  to 
roafted,  and  the  flefh  of  young  animals  to  that  of  old.  All 
windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  fwell  in  the  ftomach, 
is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings,  white  broths,  and. 
ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  dr  roafted,  are  proper.  Strong 
liqu-ors  of  all  kinds,  elpecially  malt-liquor,  are  hurtful. 
The  patient  fhould  eac  a very  light  fupper,  or  rather 
none  at  all,  and  fhould  never  fuffer  himielf  to  be  long 
coftive..  His  clothing  fliould  be  warm,  efpecially  in  the 
winter  feafon.  As  all  diforders  of  the  breaft  arc  much 
relieved  hy  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  promoting  the 
perfpiration,  a flannel  Ihirt  or  waillcoar,  and  chick  Ihoes, 
will  be  of  Angular  fcrvice. 


But 
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But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the  afthma 
as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air,  Afthmatic  people  can 
feldom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a large  town, 
or  the  fliarp  keen  atmofphere  of  a bleak  hilly  country  : a 
medium,  therefore,  between  thefe  is  to  be  chofen.  The 
air  near  a large  town  is  often  better  than  at  a diftance, 
provided  the  patient  be  removed  fo  far  as  not  to  be  affedl- 
cd  by  the  fmoke.  Some  afthmatic  patients  indeed  breathe 
, eafier  In  town  than  in  the  country ; but  this  is  feldom 
the  cafe,  efpecially  in  towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt. 
Afthmatic  perfons  who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day, 
ought  at  lead:  to  deep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often 
prove  of  great  fervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it  ought 
to  travel  into  a warmer  climate.  Many  afthmatic  perfons 
who  cannot  live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very  good  health  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

Exercife  islikewifeof  very  great  importance  in  the  afth- 
*tna,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  and  greatly  affiftsin  the 
preparation  of  the  blood.  The  blood  of  afthmatic  perfons 
is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  proper  adion  of  the 
lun"s  being  impeded.  For  this  reafon  fuch,  people  ought 
daily  to  take  as  much  exercife,  cither  on  foot,  horfeback, 

or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE. Almoftall  that  can  be  done  by 

medicine  in  this  dffeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient  when 
feized  with  a violent  fit.  This  indeed  requires  the  great- 
eft  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often  proves  fuddenly  fatal. 
In  a paroxyfm  or  fit  the  body  is  generally  bound,  a 
our^ino'  clyfter,  with  a folution  of  afafcetida,  ought  there- 
fore^ to  be  adminiftered,  and  if  there  be  occafion,  it 
may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  patients 
feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  wa'c-  “““ 
afterwards  rubbed  with  .a  warm  hand,  or  dry  oloth. 
Bleedinu,  unlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  Ihould 
forbid  it.  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a violent  ipafm 
about  the  breaft  or  ftomach,.warm  fomentations,  or 
bl.uldtrs  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied 
to  the  part  affefled,  and  warm  cataplafms  to  the  foies  of 
the  feet.  The  patient  mull  drink  freely  of  diluiing  li- 
quors, and  may^  talee  a tca-fpoonful  of  the 
callor  and  of  fafltron  mixed  together  ina  cup  of  valerian- 
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tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Sometimes  a vomit  has  a 
very  good  effe(!it,  and  fnatches  the  patient,  as  it  were, 
from  the  jaws  of  death.  This,  however,  will  be  more 
fafe  after  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed.  A very 
ftrong  infufion  of  roafted  coffee  is  faid  to  give  cale  in 
an  afthmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moift  afthma,  fuch  things  as  promote  expedlo- 
ration  or  fpitting,  ought  to  be  ufed  j as  the  fyrup  of 
fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A common 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  or  oxymel  of  fquills,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water,  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  through  the  day,  and  four  or  five  pills  made 
of  equal  parts  of  afafoetida  and  gum -ammoniac  at  bed- 
time 


For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afthma,  antifpafmodics 
and  bracers  are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The  patient 
may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  twice  a- 
day.  ^ The  Peruvian  bark  is  fometimes  found  to  be  of  uf« 
in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in 
wine.  In  Ihort,  every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  or 
takes  off  fpafm,  may  be  of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma.  It 
is  often  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  affes  milk:  I have  like- 
wife  known  cows  milk  drank  warm  in  the  mornin<»  hav« 
a very  good  effed  in  this  cafe. 


In  every  fpecics  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iffues  have  a 
good  effecl: ; they  may  either  be  fet  in  die  back  or  fide 
and  Ihould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We  fliall  here* 
once  for  all,  obierve,  that  not  only  in  the  afthma,  but  in 
molt  chronic  difeafcs,  iffues  are  extremely  proper.  Thev 
are  both  a fafe  and  efficacious  remedy  i and  though  thev 
do  not  always  cure  the  difcafe,  yet  they  will  often  prolon- 
the  patient  s life.  ^ 


This  difeafe,  though  fo  common  with  us,  is  little  known 
n mild  climates  j and,  on  that  account,  it  is  always  advif- 
able  to  try  the  effed  of  a change  of  climate,  which  has 


evacuations,  large  dofes  of  tether  have  been 
lound  very  efficacious  m reniovimr  a fit  of  the  iil-hm.:!  i k ^ 
!jk=w.fe  k„„w„  th.  following  mhan:  prodl.  ^crf  efc 

balfamic  fyrup  and  half  the  lame  quantity  of 

^ ^ generally 
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generally  been  attended  with  great  benefit.  I have  al- 
ready intimated  what  little  confidence  I had  in  the  power 
of  any  medicine  to  perform  a radical  cure  of  the  althma  ; 
but  there  are  many  things  that  will  give  the  patient  cafe, 
and,  of  courfc,  tend  to  prolong  his  life.  Much  alfo  may 
be  done  by  regimen,  when  drugs  are  of  little  fcrvice  ; and 
1 w'ould  therefore  advife  aflmatic  patients  to  procure  and 
keep  by  them  rules  for  their  management  both  in  and  out 
of  t,he  fjt,  adapted  to  their  particular  cafes.  By  a proper 
attenticn  to  luch  rules,  a man  may  live  many  years,  and 
enjoy  tolerably  good  health. 

I had  a patient  fome  time  ago,  who  was  often  earned 
home  to  his  wife  in  an  apparently  dying  ftate.  She  felt 
little  alarm,  well  knowing  what  wasneceffary  to  be  donej . 
and  file  always  brought  him  about.  Tins  good  wo- 
man did  no  more  than  may  be  done  by  any  woman  of 
common  fenfe,  if  the  dodor  will  deign  to  infirud  her. 
General  lules  will  not  do.  They  mull:,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  be  fuited  to  the  patient’s  cafe  and  conftitutton. 
For  want  of  fome  ftich  inftrudions,  which  a phyfician 
(hould  take  the  earlieil:  opportunity  to  give,  a patient 
niay  lole  his  life,  before  the  dodor  can  be  fent  tor,  or 
any  other  medical  advice  or  afliftance  procured. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 


fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and  motion. 


to  an  afp;arance  dead  . 

•he  hean>d.  lungs  ho.eve^  .U  conunue  ™ ^ . 


the  heart  and  lungs,  've  ,r  n,ay  fome- 

Though  this  d.lc-afc  proves  ,t,iefl/atracks 

times  be  removed  by  Jg  „fe  a Lh  and 

fedentary  pctkins  of  a gro  s „ ’ j-  ,.5  People  in 

pfevaUs  mol  in  winrer,  efpecilly  in  rainy  feaions,  and 

caufe  of  an  apoplexy 
u a fomfr'effion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by  an  exceft  of 
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blood,  or  a colledlion  of  watery  humours.  The  former 
is  called  a /anguine^  and  the  latter  a ferous  apoplexy.  It 
may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that  increafes  the  circu- 
lation towards  the  brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  th« 
blood  from  the  head  : as  intenfe  ftudy  j violent  paflions  * 5 
viewing  objeds  for  a long  time  obliquely  j wearing  any 
thing  too  fight  about  the  neck  j a rich  and  luxurious  diet  j 
fupprefilon  of  urine  ; fullering  the  body  to  cool  fudden- 
ly  after  having  been  greatly  heated ; continuing  long  in 
a warm  or  cold  bach  ; the  exceffive  ufe  of  fpiceries, 
or  high-feafoned  food;  excefs  of  venery ; the  hid- 
den ftriking  in  of  any  eruption  ; fulFering  iffues,  fetons, 
&c.  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any  cultom- 
ary  evacution  ; a mercurial  falivacion  pufhed  too  far,  or 
fuddenly  checked  by  cold  ; wounds  or  bruifes  on  the 
head  ; long  expofure  to  excelfive  cold  ; poifonous  exha- 
lations,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. -The.ufual 

forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain  and  fwim- 
ming  of  the  head;  lofs  of  memory;  drowfinels  ; noilc 
in  the  ears ; the  night-mare  ; a'  fpontaneous  flux  of tears, 
and  laborious  refpiration.  When  perfons  ofan  apopledic 
make  obferve  thefe  fymptoms,  they  have  reafon  to  fear 
the  approach  of  a fit,  and  fhould  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent it  by  bleeding,  a flcnder  diet,  and  opening  medi- 
cines, ^ 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not  die 
luddcnly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the  face  is 
Iwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood  vcffeis,  efpecialJy 
about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  j the  pulfc  beats 
Itrong ; the  eyes  arc  prominent  and  hxed,  and  the  breath- 
ing IS  difficult,  and  performed  with  a fnorting  noilc.  The 
excrements  and  urine  arc  often  vojdcd  fponcaneoufly,  and 
tne  patient  is  lomctimes  leized  with  vomiting. 


O ^ woman  \vho  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  felzed  with 

2 fangume  apoplexy.  Slie  at  firlt  complained  of  extreme  pain, 

wai  ds  (he  became  comatole,  her  piilfe  liink  very  low,  and  was  ex- 

St^alTj  f ^ • blittermg,  and  otiier  evacuations,  Ihe 

as  kept  ali  ve  for  about  a fortnight.  When  iier  iie.itl  was  opened  a 

ventridj 

‘=<'2  In 
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In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  muft  be 
taken  to  leflen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards  the 
head.  The  patient  (liould  be  kept  perfectly  eafy  and 
cool.  His  head  fhould  be  raifed  pretty  high,  and  his 
feet  fuffered  to  hang  down.  His  clothes  ought  to  be 
loofened.efpecially  about  the  neck,  and  frefli  air  admitted 
into  his  chamber.  His  garters  (hould  be  tied  pretty 
tight,  by  which  means  the  motion  of  the  blood  from  the 
lower  extremities  will  be  retarded.  As  foon  as  the  pa- 
tient is  placed  in  a proper  pofture,  he  Ihould  be  bled 
freely  in  the  neck  or  arm,  and,  if  there  be  occafion,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A lax- 
ative clyfler,  with  plenty  of  fvveet  oil,  or  frerti  butter, 
and  a fpoonful  or  two  of  common  fait  in  it,  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  every  two  hours-,  and  bliftering-plafters  ap- 
plied between  the  fhoulders,  and  to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and  the 
patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of 
fome  diluting  opening  liquor;  asadeco£lion  of  tamarinds 
and  liquorice,  cream-tartar  whey,  or  common  whey  with 
cream  of  tartar  diffolved  in  it.  Or  he  may  take  any 
cooling  purge,  as  Glauber’s  fairs,  manna  diflblved  m an 
infufion  of  fenna,  or  the  like.  All  Ipmts  and  other 
ftrong  liquors  are  to  be  avoided.  _ Even  volatile  falts 
held  to  the  nofe  do  mifehief.  Vomits,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  ought  not  to  be  given,  or  any  thing  that  may  increalc 
the  motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 

• In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly  the 
fame,  only  the  pulfc  is  not  fo  ftrong,  the  countenance  is 
lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult.  Bleeding  is 
not  fo  neceflary  here  as  in  the  former  cafe.  It  may. 
however,  generally  be  performed  once  ^ 

advantage,  but  fliould  not  be  repeated.  The  patient 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  fame  pofture  as  direifted  abo  c, 
and  fhould  have  buffering- plafters  applied,  and  receive 
opening  clyfters  in  the  fame  manner.  Purges  ape  here 
liLwife  neceffary,  and  the  patient  may  drink  ftronj^  balm- 
tea!  If  IK  be  inclined  co  fweat,  it  nught  to  be  protnoted 
by  drinking  fmall  wine-whey,  or  an  mfunon 
blnediflus.  A plentiful  fweat  kept  np  for  a conf.derable 
time  has  often  carried  off  a ferous  apoplexy. 
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When  apopleftic  fvmptoms  proceed  from  opium,  or 
other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  vomits 
are  neceffary.  The  patient  is  generally  relieved  as  foon 
as  he  has  difcharged  the  poifon  in  this  way. 

Perfonsof  an  apopleftic  make,  or  thofe  who  have  been 
attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ule  a very  fpare  and  Header  dfct, 
avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors,  fpiceries,  and  high-feafoned 
food.  They  ought  likewife  to  guard  againft  all  violent 
pafTions,  and  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  head  fhould  be  fhaved,  and  daily  walked  with  cold 
water.  The  feet  ought  to  be  kept  v/arm,  an  i never 
fuffered  to  continue  long  wet.  The  body  muft  be  kept 
open  either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  a little  blood  may 
be  let  every  fpring  and  fall.  Exercife  fhould  by  no  means 
be  neglefted;  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  moderation.  No- 
thing has  a more  happy  effe(5l  in  preventing  an  apoplexy 
than  perpetual  iHlies  or  fctons  j great  care,  however, 
muft  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  them  to  dry  up,  without 
opening  others  in  their  ftead,  ApoplcfUc  perfons  ought 
never  to  go  to  reft  with  a full  ftomach,  or  to  lie  with 
their  heads  low,  or  wear  any  thing  too  tight  about  their 
necks. 

Thefe  laft  cautions  are  of  far  greater  importance  than 
fuch  perfons  may  be  aware  of.  The  circulation,  which 
is  flower  during  fleep  than  when  awake,  is  farther  clog- 
ged by  a fulnefs  of  the  ftomach.  The  low  pofture  of  the 
head  not  only  favours,  but  feems  to  invite  llagnation ; 
and  tight  ligatures  round  the  neck  impede  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  velfels  of  the  brain,  fo  that  an  apoplexy, 
not  only  very  naturally,  but  almoft  inevitably  follows. 

, Inftead  of  being  aftonilbed  at  the  number  of  thofe  who 
go  to  bed  in  apparent  health,  and  arc  f mnd  dead  in  the 
morning,  we  fliouid  confidcr  it  as  a matter  of  much  more 
^rprife  fora  perfon  of  a plethoric  habit,  after  unchecked 
indulgence  in  the  plealures  ot  tn.c  table,  to  go  to  reft 
without  any  regard  to  the  inclination  of  liis  head  or  the 
pghtnefs  of  his  collar,  and  ever  to  rife  again. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 

OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER  AFFEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  STOMACH  AND 
BOWELS. 

\^^E  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thore  aftrifllona 
^ of  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes, 
as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  palTion,  6z;c.  but  only  to  take 
notice  of  that  infrequency  of  ftools  which  fometimes  hap- 
pens, and  which  in  Ibme  particular  conftitutions  may  oc- 
eafion  difeafes. 

Coftivenefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough  red 
wines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors ; too  much  cxercife, 
cfpecially  on  horfeback.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
a long  ufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which  does  not  fufficiently 
Simulate  the  inteftines.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the 
bile  not  defcending  to  the  inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice ; 
and  at  other  times  it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  intef- 
tines themfelves,  as  a palfy,  fpafms,  torpor,  tumours,  a 
cold  dry  ft  ate  of  the  inteftines,  &cc. 

Exceflive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of  the 
bead,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac 
and  hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind  and  other  grie- 
vous fymptoms.  Some  people  however  can  bear  cof- 
tivenefs to  a great  degree.  I know  perJons  who  enjoy 
pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go  to  ftool  above  once 
a-week,  and  others  not  above  once  a-fortnight.  Indeed 
I have  heard  of  fome  who  do  not  go  above  once  a- 

month.  ^ 

Perfons  who  are  generally  coftive  Ihould  live  upon  a 

moiftening  and  laxative  diet  i as  roafted  or  boiled  apples, 

pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels  with  currants,  butter, 

honey,  fugar,  and  fuchlike.  Broths  with  fpmage,  leeks, 

and  other  foft  pot-herbs,  are  likewife  proper.  Rye- 

bread,  or  that  which  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and 

rve  together,  ought  to  be  eaten.  No  perfon  trou^  e^ 

with  coftivenefs  Ihould  cat  white  bread  alone,  elpscially 

that 
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that  which  is  made  of  fine  flowr.  The  bed  bread  for  keep- 
ina:  the  body  foluble  is  what  in  fome  parts  of  England  they 
call  mejlin.  It  is  made  of  a mixture  of  vvheat  and  rye, 
and  is  very  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  accuftomed 
to  it. 

Codivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body  too 
warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  perfpiration  ; 
, as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long  in  bed,  &c.  Intenfe 
thought  and  a fedentary  life  are  likewife  hurtful.  All 
the  fecretions  and  excretions  are  promoted  by  m )derate 
exercife  without  doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful,  fprightly 
temper  of  mind.  ^ ^ 

The  drink  fhould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aflringent  vvines,  as  port,  claret, 
&c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt-liquor  that  is  tine,  and 
of  a moderate  ftrength,  is  very  proper.  Butter-milk, 
whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are  likewife  proper,  and 

may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the  patient’s  inclination  di- 
recffs. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought,  if 
poffible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant  ufe  of  me- 
dicines for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with  many  inconve- 
niencies,  and  often  with  bad  confequences  I never 
knew  any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking  medicine  for 
keeping  the  body  open,  who  couldn^ave  it  off.  In  time 


•*u  Dr.  Arbirthnot  adviTes  thofe  who  are  troubled 

with  coftivenefs  to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  frelh  butter,  cream,  mar- 
row, fat  broths,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal  parts  of 
animals,  as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff,  &c.  He  likewfl'e  recom- 
mends  the  exprelfed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds 
paftaches,  and  the  .ruits  themfclves  ; all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as 
Hn  ’ "lealy  vegetables ; thefe  lubricate  the  intef- 

tmes  ; fome  faponaceous  fubllances  which  ftirnulate  gently  as 
honey,c  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water, 

Obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubllances  are  proper 
p fdns  of  dry  atrabilarian  conftitutions,  who  are  fubiedl  to 

Ml  operate  when  ftioteer 

medicinal  fubllances  are  fomctimes  incffecftu  il  • bm- 

likcuifc  obfvrvcs,  that  all  watery  fubllances  are  lenitive,  and  that 

EeS"'°ThT"''  ‘'r'-  ”■“*  '■>'«er  mill,  l ive 

more  wilf  ' mill.',  ftimulatk  S 

will  Phrle  llronj/.  ™ “‘''I  four 
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the  cuflom  becomes  neceffary,  and  generally  ends  in  a 
total  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, wafting  of  the  ftrength,  and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medicine, 
we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  to  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This  is  not  near  fo  inju- 
rious to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the  ocher  draftic 
purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe.  Infufions  of  fenna  and  manna 
may  likewiie  be  taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar 
diftblved  in  water-gruel.  About  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of 
lenitive  elcdtuary  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  generally 
anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 


WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach  ; indigeftion ; 
the  want  of  free  air  and  exercile  ; grief,  fear,  anxiety,  or 
any  of  the  deprefting  paOions  ; exceffive  heat  j the  ufe  of 
ftrong  broths,  fat  meats,  or  any  thing  that  palls  the  ap- 
petite, or  is  hard  of  digeftion;  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
ftrong  liquors,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  poffible,  to  make  choice  of  an 
open  dry  air;  to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback  or  in 
a carriage ; to  rife  betimes ; and  to  avoid  all  intenfe 
thouaht!  He  Ihouldufe  a diet  of  eafv  digeftion ; and 
ftiould  avoid  excefliv^  heat  and  great  fatigue. 

If  want  ot  appetite  proceed  from  errors  in  aiet,  or  any 
other  part  of  thepatient’s  regimen,  it  ought  to  be  changed. 
Ifnaufea  and  teachings  fhew  that  the  ftomach  is  Ic  - 
ed with  crudities,  a vomit  will  be  of  fervice.  After 
this  a gtntle  purge  or  two  of  rhubarb,  or  any  rf  the 

bitter  purging  falts,  may  be  taken.  ^ p 

ought  ntxHo  uie  fon  e of  the  ftomachic  bitters  infufed  in 
wine  Thouoh  gentle  evacuations  be  necefiary,  yet  ftrong 
ourees  and  vomits  art  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the 
ftomach  and  hurt  digeftion.  After  proper  evacuanons, 
Lttr  elixirs  and  ttnttures  with  aromatics  may  “W- 
Ehxir  of  witnol  is  an  extellent  medicine  in  moft  calcs 
of  indigrlUon,  weaknefs  of  -he  ^mach  or  want  of  app - 

' 'I™  ' r r,  a'll o Tne  or  wa" It  may 
twice  or  chric  r.-d  y in  a giaisoi 

likewilc  be  mixed  with  the  tin  urc  drachm 
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drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  and  two 
tea-fpoonfu1s  of  it  taken  in  wine  and  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation,  arc 
generally  of  confiderable  fervice  in  tins  cafe.  The  falc- 
water  has  likewife  good  efFefts;  but  it  mult  not  be  ufed 
too  freely.  The  waters  of  Plarrowgate,  Scarborough, 
Moffat,  and  mofl  other  fpas  in  Britain,  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage.  We  would  advife,  all  who  are  afflicted  with 
jndigeftion  and  want  of  appetite,  to  repair  to  thefe  places 
of  public  rendezvous.  The  very  change  of  air,  and  the 
cheerful  company,  will  be  of  fervice ; not  to  mention  the 
cxercife,  difiipacion,  amufcments,  &c. 

OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 


What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn,  is  not  a dif- 
eafe  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fcnlacion  of  heat  or 
acrimony  about  the  pic  of  the  flomach,  which  is  fome- 
times  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  flomach,  indi- 
geftion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  flomach, 
&c.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint  Quo^ht  to 
avoid  flale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or  grcafy  aliment?,  and 
fliould  never  ufe  violent  exercife  Ibon  after  a plentiful 
meal.  I know  many  perfons  who  never  fail  to  have  the 
heart-burn  if  they  nde  loon  after  dinner,  provided  they 
have  drank  ale,  wine,  or  any  fermented  liquor ; but  are 
never  troubled  with  it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or 
brandy  and  water  w’ithout  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of  the 
ilomach,  or  indigedion,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a dofe 
or  two  of  rhubarb;  afterwards  he  may  ufe  inmfions  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  other  of  the  ftomachic  bitters, 
m wine  or  brandy.  Drinking  a cup  of  camomile-tea.  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol  in  it,  twice  or 
^hrice  a-day,  will  fhengthen  the  ftomach  and  promote  di- 

^^Wh  ‘ will  like  wile  be  of  ufe 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn  a te7 

fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpiric  of  nitre  in  a glais  of  water  or 
a cup  of  tea,  w,H  generally  give  cafe."  If  it  proceed 
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If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occafions  the 
heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  In 
this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce  of 
fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  may 
be  mixed  in  an  Englilh  quart  of  water,  and  a tea-cupfu! 
of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  necefiary.  Such  as  do  not  chufc 
chalk  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  prepared  oyfter-fhells, 
or  of  the  powder  called  crabs- eyes,  in  a glafs  of  cin- 
namon or  peppermint-water.  But  the  fafeft  and  bell 
abforbent  hmagnef.a  alba.  This  not  onlv  a6ls  as  an  ab- 
forbent,  but  likewife  as  a purgative ; vvhereas  chalk, 
and  other  abforbents  of  that  kind,  are  apt  to  lie  in 
the  inteftines,  and  occafion  obftrudions.  This  powder 
is  not  difagreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or 
a glafs  of  mint-water.  A large  tea-fpoonful  is  the  ufual 
dofe  j but  it  may  be  taken  in  a much  greater  quantity 
when  there  is  occafion.  Thefe  things  are  now  generally 
made  up  into  lozenges  for  the  convenicncy  of  being  car- 
ried in  the  pocket,  and  taken  at  pleafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  mofl:  pro- 
per medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives  ; as  anifeeds, 
juniper-berries,  ginger,  caneila  alba,  cardamom  feeds, 
&c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or  infufed  in  wine 
brandy,  or  other  fpirits ; but  thefe  ought  never  to  be  ufed, 
unlefs  they  are  abfokitely  neceifary,  as  they  are  only  drams 
in  a dry  form,  and  very  pernicious  to  the  ftomach.  One 
of  the  fafell;  medicines  ofthis  kind  is  the  tin6lure  made  by 
infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
the  lelfer  cardamom  feeds,  in  an  Englidi  pint  of  brandy. 
After  this  hasdigefted  for  two  or  three  days,  it  ought  to  be 
ftrained,  and  four  ounces  of  white  fugar-candy  added  to  it. 
It  muft  ftand  to  digeft  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  dif- 
folved.  A'table-lpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafion- 
ally  for  a dofe. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart- burn  cured,  parti- 
cularly in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green  tea.  Two 
tablc-lpoonfuls  of  what  is  called  the  milk  of  guiU- ammo- 
niac, taken  once’,  or  twice  a-day,  will  lometimes  cure  the 
heart-burn. 

As  pregnant  women  are  very  fubjedl  to  this  uncaiy 

fenlation,  they  fliould  firft  conlider,  whether  it  proceeds 

from 
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from  any  of  the  caufe§  already  explained  j in  which  cafe 
the  medicines  prefcribed  under  each  head  will  probably 
remove  ir.  But  if  the  internal  fenfe  of  heat  be  owing  to 
the  ftate  of  pregnancy  icfelf  ,;  if  it  arifes  from  the  conienn 
between  the  ftomach  and  the  womb,  and  is  not  accompa- 
nied with  much  fpitting  or  any  acid  eruilations,  the  white 
of  an  egg,  mixed  with  a little  fugar  and  water,  will  often 
afford  the  only  relief  that  can  be  expeftcd  for  fome  time. 


CHAP.  XLIir. 

OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of  the  nervous 
kind  are  the  molt  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure. 
A volume  would  not  be  fufficient  to  point  out  their  va- 
rious appearances.  They  imitate  almoft  every  difeafej 
and  are  feldom  alike  in  two  different  perfons,  or  even 
the  fame  perfon  at  different  times.  Proteus-like,  they 
are  continually  changing  fhape;  and  upon  every  frefh 
attack,  the  patient  thinks  he  feels  fymptoms  which  he 
never  experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  affed  the 
body;  the  mind  likewife  fuffers,  and  is  often  thereby 
rendered  extremely  weak  and  peevifh.  The  low  fpirits, 
timoroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  ficklenefs  of  temper, 
which  generally  attend  nervous  diforders,  induce  many 
to  believe  that  they  are  entirely  difeafes  of  the  mind  ; 
but  this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a confequence,  than 
the  caufe  of  nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 

weaken  the  body,  difpoles  it  to  nervous  difeafes,  as  indo- 
lence, exceffive  venery,  drinking  too  much  tea,  or  other 
weak  watery  liquors  warm,  frequent  bleedirio-,  purging, 
vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  hurts  the  digeftion,  or  "’pre- 
vents the  proper  affimilation  of  the  food,  has  likewife 
this  effed  ; as  long  fading,  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking, 
the  ufe  of  windy,  crude,  or  unwholefomc  aliments,  an  un- 
favourable pofture  of  the  body,  &c. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfe  appli- 
cation to  ftudy.  Indeed  few  (ludious  perfons  are  entire- 
ly free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  j 
intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  but  pre- 
vents the  perlon  from  caking  proper  cxercife,  by  which 

d-  means 
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means  the  digeftion  is  impaired,  the  nouridiment  pre- 
vented, the  folids  relaxed,  and  the  whole  mafsof  humours 
vitiated.  Grief  and  difappointment  likewife  produce 
the  fame  efFedts.  I have  known  more  nervous  patients 
who  dated  the  commencefnent  of  their  diforders  from  the 
lofs  of  a hufband,  a favourite  child,  or  from  fome  difap- 
pointment in  life,  than  from  any  other  caufe.  In  a 
word,  whatever  weakens  the  body,  or  deprefles  the 
fpirits,  may  occafion  nervous  diforders  j as  unwholefome 
air,  want  of  fleep,  great  fatigue,  difagreeable  apprehen- 
fions,  anxiety,  vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.-——- We  fliall  only  mention  fome  of 
the  moft  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as  it  would 
be  both  an  ufelefs  and  impradlicable  tafk  to  enumerate 
the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with  windy  inflations 
or  diftentions  of  the  flomach  and  inteftinesj  the  appetite 
and  digellion  are  ufually  bad  ; yet  fometimes  there  is  an 
uncommon  craving  for  food,  and  a quick  digeftion. 
The  food  often  turns  four  on  the  ftomachj  and  the  pa- 
tient is  troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough 
phlegm,  or  a blackifli-colourcd  liquor  refembling  the 
grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciating  pains  are  often  felt 
about  the  navel,  attended  with  a rumbling  or  murmuring 
' noife  in  the  bowels.  The  body  is  fometimes  loofe,  but 
more  commonly  bound,  which  occafions  a retention  of 
wind  and  great  uneafinefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at  other 
times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a great 
ftraitnefs  of  the  bread,  with  difficulty  of  breathing  ; vio- 
lent palpitations  of  the  heart ; fudden  fluffiings  of  heat  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  j at  other  times  a icnfe  of  cold, 
as  if  water  were  poured  on  them  j flying  pains  in  the 
arms  and  limbs,  pains  in  the  back  and  belly,  refembling 
rhofe  occafioned  by  gravel ; the  pulfe  very  variable,  fomt- 
limes  uncommonly  flow,  and  at  other  times  very  quick; 
yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent  fighing,  and  a fenle  of  fuf- 
focation,  as  if  from  a ball  or  lump  in  the  throat ; alter- 
nate fits  of  crying  and  convulfive  laughing;  the  flccpis 
unfound,  and  feldom  refrefl^ing  ; and  the  patient  is  often 

troubled  with  the  night-mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  molefted  with 

head-aches,  cramps,  land  fixed  pains  in.  various  parts  of  the 

body; 
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body  ; the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often  afFe£led  with  pain 
and  drynefs ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  and  often  a duU 
nefs  of  hearing  ; in  fhorr,  the  whole  animal  functions  arc 
impaired.  The  mind  is  difturbed  on  the  moft  trivial  oc- 
cafions,  and  is  hurried  into  the  mgft  perverfe  commotions, 
inquietudes,  terror,  fidnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  &c.  The 
patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations,  and  extrava- 
gant fancies}  the  memory  becomes  weak,  and  the  judg- 
ment fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charaifleridic  of  this  difeafethana 
cnnflant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofc  unhappy 
perfons  who  labour  under  it  peeviffi,  fickle,  impatient,  and 
apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to  another ; which  is  one 
reafon  why  they  feidom  reap  any  benefit  from  medicine, 
as  they  have  not  fufficient  refolution  to  perfifl  in  any  one 
courfe  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper  effefls.  They 
are  likewife  apt  to  imagine  that  they  labour  under  dif- 
cafes  from  which  they  are  quite  free  ; and  are  very  angry 
if  any  one  attempts  to  fet  them  right,  or  laugh  them  out 
of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN. — Perfons  afflided  with  nervous  dif- 

eafes  ought  never  to  faft  long.  Their  food  fhould  be 
folid  and  nourifliing,  but  of  eafy  digeftion.  Fat  meats  and 
heavy  fauces  are  hurtful.  AU  excefs  fhould  be  carefully 
avoided.  They  ought  never  to  eat  more  at  a time  than 
they  can  eafily  digeft  } and  heavy  fuppers  are  to  be 
avoided.  If  they  feel  themfclves  weak  and  faint  between 
meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread,  and  drink  a glafs 
of  wine.  ^ Though  wine  in  cxcefs  enfeebles  the  body, 
and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  taken  in 
moderation,  it  ftrengthens  the  flomach,  and  promotes  di- 
geftion,^  Wine  and  water  is  a very  proper  drink  at  meals; 
but  if  wine  fours  on  the  flomach,  or  the  patient  is  mucl^ 
troubled  with  wind,  brandy  and  water  will  anfwcr  better. 
Every  thing  that  is  windy  or  hard  of  digeflion  mull  be 
avoided.  All  weak  and  w'arm  liquors  are  hurtful;  as  tea, 
coffee,  punch,  &c.  People  may  find  a temporary  relief 
in  the  ufc  of  thefe,  but  they  always  increafe  the  malady, 
as  they  weaken  the  flomach,  and  hurt  digeflion.  Above 
all  things,  drams  are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  imme- 
diate eafe  the  patient  may  feel  from  the  ufc  of  ardent 
fpirits,  they  are  fure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove 

certain 
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^certain  poifons  atkft,  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more  ne- 
ceflarv,  as  mod  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond  of  tea 
and  ardent  fpirits  ; to  the  ufe  of  which  many  of  them 
fall  viifims. 

Exercife  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all  medi- 
cines. Riding  on  horfebac'-:  is  generally  efteemed  the 
bed",  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body,  without  fa- 
tiguing it.  I have  known  Ibme  patients,  however,  with 
whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others  who  were  moft 
benefited  by  riding  in  a carriage.  Every  one  ought  to 
ufe  that  which  he  finds  mofl  beneficial.  Long  fea- 
voyages  have  an  excellent  effecTt  j and  to  thofe  who  have 
fufficienr  refolution,  we  would  by  all  means  recommend 
this  courfe.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the  fight  of  new 
"obiefls,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a great  tendency  to 
Remove  thefe  complaints.  For  this  reafon  a long  journey, 
^:ir  a voyage,  is  of  much  more  advantage  than  riding  fhort 
journeys  near  home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and  invigo- 
rates  the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend  more  to  re- 
lax and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpecially  that  which  is  ren- 
dered fo  by  great  fires,  or  ftoves  in  fmall  apartments. 
But  when  the  ftomach  or  bow'els  are  weak,  the  body 
ought  to  be  well  guarded  cold,  efpecially  in  winter, 

by  wearing  a thin  flannel  waiftcoat  next  the  fldn.  This  will 
keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration,  and  defend  the  alimentary 
canal  from  many  impreflions  to  which  it  would  otherwife 
be  fubjeft,  upon  every  fudden  change  from  warm  to  cold 
weather.  Rubbing  the  body  frequently  with  a flefh- 
brufh,  ora  coarfe  linen  cloth,  is  likewife  beneficial  j as  it 
promotes  the  circulation,  perfpiration,  &c.  Perfons 
who  have  weak  nerves  ought  to  rife  early,  and  take 
cife  before  breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long  a-bed  cannot  fail 
to  relax  the  folids.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  diverted, 
and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pofTible.  There 
is  not  any  thing  which  hurts  the  nervous  fyftem  or 
weakens  the  digeflive  powers,  more  than  fear,  grief,  or 


■Though  nervous  difeafes  are 


inxiety. 

medicines. o--.-- 

relcom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms 

:imcs  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient  s life  rendered 

eaft  more  comfortable  by  proper  medicines. 
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When  the  patient  is  coftive,  he  ought  to  take  a little 
rhubarb,  or  Tome  other  mild  purgative,  and  fhould  never 
fnffer  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  All  ftrong  and  violent 
purgatives  are,  however,  to  be  avoided  i as  aloes,  jalap, 
&c.  1 have  generally  feen  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  rhu- 

barb in  brandy  anfwcrvery  well.  This  may  be  made  of 
any  ftrength,  and  taken  in  Inch  quantity  as  the  patient 
finds  neceflary.  When  the  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  ftomach 
relaxed  and  weak,  the  fojlowing  infufion  of  Peruvian 
bark  and  other  bitters  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian  root,  orange- 
peel,  and  coriander- feed,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  let  thefe 
ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a mortar,  and  infufed  in  a 
bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  for  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days. 

A table-fpoonful  of  the  ftrained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half' 
aglafsofwater,  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper. 

^ Few  things  tend  more  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous  fyftei.^ljr 
tnan  cold  bathing.  This  praftice,  if  duly  perfifted  in, 
will  produce  very  extraordinary  efFeds;  but  when  the 
liver  or  other  vifeera  are  obfiruded,  or  otherwife  un- 
found, the  cold  bath  is  improper.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
ufed^  with  very  great  caution.  The  moft  proper  feafons 
for  it  are  fummer  and  autumn.  It  will  be  fu.fiicient, 
efpecially  for  perions  of  a fpa.re  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold 
bath  three  or  tour  times  a-week.  If  the  patient  be  weak- 
ened by  it,  or  fteTs  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming 
out,  it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflided  with  wind,  I have  always  obferved 
the  greateft  benefit  from,/  the  elixir  of  vitriol.  It  may 
be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty 
drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water.  This 
both  expels  wind,  firengchens  the  ftomach,  and  pro- 
motes digeftion.  ^ 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladies  j but 
as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms,  and  generally  after- 
wards incrcafc  the  difeafe,  we  would  advile  people  to  be 
extremely  fparing  in  £(ie  ule  of  them,  left  habit  fliould 
render  them  at  Jalt  ablokitcly  necellary  *. 


It 


* Few  days  have  pafleJ  for  a ctmfidcrabJe  time,  that  I have  nor 
had  occalion  to  recommend  the  following  rindture  to  feme  of  mv 

^ Uniedir"  T \ with  regard 

to  Us  tffeds.  Take  ot  compound  impure  of  the  bark  and  volatile 

tinflure 
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^ It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many  medi- 
cines which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving  nervous  dif- 
orders;  but  whoever  wifhes  for  a thorough  cure,  mud 
cxpedl  it  from  regimen  alone:  we  fliall  therefore  omit 
mentioning  more  medicines,  and  again  recommend  the 
ftridleft  attention  to  diet,  air,  exercise,  and  amuse- 
ments. 

. OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  date  of  alienation  or  weaknefs  of 
mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of  life.  It  is  a de- 
gree of  infanity,  and  often  terminates  in  abfolute  madnefs. 

CAUSES.—  It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary 
difpofition  ; intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the  mind  is 
long  occupied  about  one  objedl;  violent  paffions  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy,  grief,  pride,  and  fuch 
like.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  excefiive  venery  ; 
narcotic  or  ftupefadive  poifdns ; a fedentary  life  ; foli- 
tude  i the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  j acute 
fevers;  or  other  difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change 
melancholy  into  madnefs ; and  exceffive  cold,  efpecially 
of  the  lovy’er  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into  the 
brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  the  ufe  of  aliment  that  is  hard  of 
digeftion,  or  which  cannot  be  eafily  aflimilated ; from  a 
callous  ftate  of  the  integuments  of  the  brain, or  a drynefs 
of  the  brain  iifelf.  To  all  which  we  may  add  gloomy 
and  miftaken  notions  of  religion. 

SYMPTOMS. — When  perfons  begin  to  be  melancho- 
ly, they  are  dull ; dejedted ; timorous;  watchful ; fond  of 
folitude  ; fretful;  fickle  ; captious  and  inquifitive  ^ feli- 
citous about  trifles ; fometimes  niggardly,  and  other  times 
prodigal.  The  body  is  generally  bound  ; the  urine  thin, 
and  in  fmall  quantity;  the  ftomach  and  bowels  inflated 
with  wind ; the  complexion  pale  ; the  pulfe  flow  and 
weak.  The  fundions  of  the  mind  are  alio  greatly  per- 
verted, infomuch  that  the  patient  often  imagines  himlelf 
dead,  or  changed  into  fome  other  animal.  Some  have  ima- 
gined their  bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle  lub- 

tinifture  of  valerian,  each  an  ounce  ; mix  them  ; take  a tca-fpccuifui 
in  a slals  of  wine  or  water  three  or  lour  times  a-day. 

ftances. 
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fiances,  and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they  fhould  be 
broken  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this  cafe, 
unlefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  any  obftruftion  of 
.cuftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it  is  eafier 
cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affedtions  of  the  mind, 
or  an  hereditary  taint.  A difeharge  of  blood  from  the 
Eofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  the  bleeding  piles,  or 
the  nienfes,  fometimes  carry  off  this  difeafe. 

REGIMEN. — ^The  diet  fhould  confift  chiefly  of 
vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality.  Animal 
food,  efpecially  falted  or  fmoke-dried  fi(h  or  flefh,  ought 
to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  fhell-fifh  are  bad.  Aliments 
prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or  any  thing  that  generates 
thick  blood,  are  likewife  improper.  All  kinds  of  fruits 
that  are  wholefome  may  be  eaten  with  advantage. 
Boerhaave  gives  an  inftance  of  a patient  who,  by  a 
long  ufe^  of  whey,  water,  and  garden-fruit,  recovered, 
after  having  evacuated  a great  quantity  of  black-coloured 
matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided  as 
poifon.  The  moft  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or  very 
frmll  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If  honey  agrees 
with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eaten  freely,  or  his  drink  may 
be  fweetened  with  it.  Infufions  of  balm-leaves,  penny- 
royal, the  roots  of  wild  valerian,  or  the  flowers  of  the 
lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely,  either  by  themfclves,  or 
fweetened  with  honey,  as  the  patient  fliall  choofe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the  open 
air  as  he  can  bear.  .This  helps  to  diflolve  the  vifeid  hu- 
mours, it  removes  obflruftions,  promotes  the  perfpiration, 
and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every  kind  of  madnefs  is  at- 
tended with  a diminifhed  perfpiration  j all  means  ought 
therefore  to  be  ufed  to  promote  that  neceffary  and  falu- 
tary  difeharge.  Nothing  can  have  a more  diredt  tenden- 
cy to  increafe  the  difeafe,  than  confining  the  patient  to  a 
clofe  apartment.  Were  he  forced  to  yide  or  walk  a cer- 
tain number  of  miles  every  day,  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
alleviate  his  diforder  ; but  it  would  have  ftill  a better  cf- 
tdt,  if  he  were  obliged  to  labour  a piece  of  ground.  By 
hoeing,  planting,  fovving,  &c.  both  the  bodv 
^ ^ and 
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and  mind  would  be  exercifed.  A long  journey,  or  a vov- 
age,  eTpecially  towards  a warmer  climate,  with  agreeable 
comnanions,  has  often  very  happy  efFr6ls.  A plan  of 
this  kind,  with  a ft  rift  attention  to  diet,  is  a m'.ich  more 
rational  method  of  cure,  than  confining  the  patient  within 
doors,  and  plyingfiim  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  particu- 

lar attention  muft  be  paid  do  the  mind.  When  the  patient 
is  in  a low  ftate,  his  mind  ought  to  be  Toothed  and  di- 
verted with  variety  of  amufements,  as  entertaining 
ftories,  paftimes,  nnific,  &c.  This  Teems  to  have  been 
the  method  of  curing  melancholy  among  the  Jews,  as  we 
learn  from  the  ftory  of  King  Saul ; and  indeed  it  is  a verv 
rational  one.  Nothing  can  remove  difeafes  of  the  mind 
To  effeflually  as  applications  to  the  mind  itfelf,  the  moft 
efficacious  of  which  is  mufic.  The  patient’s  company 
ought  likewife  to  confiftof  fuch  perfons  as  are  agreeable 
to  him.  People  in  this  date  are  apt  to  conceive-  unac- 
countable averfions  againft  particular  perfons  •,  and  the 
verv  fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  fufficient  to  diftraft  their 
mitids,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmoft  perturbation'. 
In  all  kinds  of  madnefs,  it  is  better  to  foothe  and  calm 
the  mind,  than  to  ruffle  it  by  contradiction. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  neceffary. 
In  this  cafe  he  muft  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept 
open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb,  cream  of 
tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  I have  leen  the  laft  have^ 
very  happy  effects.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half 
an  ounce,  diffolved  in  water-gruel,  every  day,  for  fevcral 
weeks,  or  even  for  months,  if  neceffary.  More  or  iefs 
may  be  given  according  as  it  operates.  Vomits  have 
likewife  a good  effeCt  j but  they  muft  be  pretty  ftrong, 
©therwife  they  will  not  operate. 

Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or  promotes 
perfpiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  thk  difeale. 
Eoth  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  by  the  ule  of  nitre 
and  vinegar.  Half  a drachm  of  purified  nitre  may  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  any  manner  that  is 
moft  agreeable  to  the  patient ; and  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  diftilled  vinegar  may  be  daily  mixed  with  his  drink. 
'Dr.  Locker  feems  to  think  vinegar  the  beft  medicine 
»hac  can  be  given  in  this  dileafe. 

3 


Cam- 
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Cam  phi  re  and  mufk  have  likewlfe  been  ufed  in  this 
Cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  camphire 
may  be  nibbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a drachm  of  nitre, 
and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will 
bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon  the-  ftomach  in  this  form, 
it  may  be  made  into  pills  with  gum  afafcedda  and  Ruffian 
caftor,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  above  direfted.  If 
mufk  is  to  be  adminiftered,  a fcruple  or  twenty-five  grains 
of  it  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or 
common  fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The 
antimonial  wine  is  by  fome  extolled  for  the  cure  of  mad- 
nefs;  it  may  be  taken  in  a dofe  of  forty  or  fifty  drops 
twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a cup  of  tea.  Wc  do  not  mean 
that  all  thefe  medicines  fhould  be  adminiftered  at  once  ; 
but  whichever  of  them  is  given,  muft  be  duly  pcrfifted 
in,  and  where  one  fails  another  may  be  tried. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  difeafe 
to  cake  medicines,  we  fhall  mention  a few  outward  appli- 
cations which  fometimes  do  good  ; the  principal  of  thefe  ’ 
are  iftucs,  fecons,  and  warm  bathing.  Iflues  may  be 
made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  they  generally  have  the 
beft  effed  near  the  fpine.  The  difeharge  from  thefe 
may  be  greatly  promoted  by  drelfing  them  with  the  mild 
bliftering  ointment,  and  keeping  what  are  commonly- 
called  the  orrice-peas  in  them.  The  mofl  proper  place 
for  a feton  is  between  the  fhoulder- blades  j and  it  ought 
to  be  placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  diredion 
of  the  fpine. 

Madnefsor  delirium,  which  proceeds  from  mere  weak- 
nefs,  requires  a different  treatment.  This  muft  be  re- 
moved^ by  nounfhing  diet,  exercife  proportioned  to  the 
patient  s ftrength,  and  cordial  medicines.  All  evacua- 
tions are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  may 
take  frequently  a glafs  of  good  wine  in  which  a little 
reruvian  bark  has  been  infufed. 


The  palfy  is  a lofsor  diminution  of  fcnfc  or  motion,  or 
of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  Of  all  the 
affedions  called  nervous,  this  is  the  mnft  fnrfH^ni^  a.,i 
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part  neceffary  to  life,  is  mortal.  When  it  afFe61:s  the 
ftomach,  the  inteftines,  or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  danger- 
ous. If  the  face  be  afFedled,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  it  fhews 
that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When  the  part 
“affeded  feels  cold,  is  infenfible,  or  waftes  away,  or  when 
the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there  is  fmall 
hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES.— —The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is  any 
thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the  nervous 
power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part  of  the  body. 
The  occafional  and  predifpofing  caufes  are  various,  as 
drunkennefs  j wounds  of  the  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow ; 
prclTure  upon  the  brain,  or  nerves  j very  cold  or  damp 
air ; the  fupprefiion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; fudden 
fear  ; want  of  exercife  ; or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the 
fyftem,  as  drinking  much  tea*,  or  coffee.  The  palfy 
may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves^  them- 
felves,  from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals, 
as  mercury,  lead,  arfenic,  &c. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy. 
The  patient  muft  be  bled,  bliffered,  and  have  his  body 
opened  by  fliarp  clyfters  or  purgative  medicines.  But 
in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  relaxatiori 
or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  a quite  contrary 
courfe  muft  be  purfued.  The  diet  muft  be  warm  and 
invigorating,  feafoned  with  fpicy  and  aromatic  vegetables, 
as  muftard,  horfe-radifh,  &c.  The  drink  may  be 
generous  .wine,  muftard- whey,  or  brandy  and  water. 
Friflion  with  the  fiefh-brufh,  or  a warm  hand,  is  ex- 
tremely proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  alfedled. 
tering-plafters  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  affcdled 
parts  with  advantage.  Wnen  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment,  or  the  nerve 


* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  huit  the 
serves,  and  that  drinking  the  fome  quantity  of  warm  wat^ 
v'ould  be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  feems  to  be  a nuf- 
Takel  Many  perfons  drink  three  or  four  cups  ot  warm  milk  rmd 

water  Jaily.  without  feeliug  any  bad 

.numtitv  of  tea  will  make  their  hanxis  lhake  for 

hours  ^ That  tea  aft'eas  the  nerves,  is  likewilo  evident  fi 

Its  prevfnting  fleep,  occafioning  gtddmels,  dimncfs  of  the  fifih  . 

ficknefs,  &c.  ointment 
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ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  dlfpenfatory.  One  of  the 
beft  external  applications  is  eledlricity.  The  (hocks,  or 
rather  vibrations,  (hould  be  received  on  the  part  afFefl- 
ed;  and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral 
weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy,  and 
ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.  Cephalic  fnufF,  or 
any  thing  that  makes'  the  patient  fneeze,  is  likewife  of  ufe. 
Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  from  rubbing 
the  parts  affedfed  with  nettles  j but  this  does  not  leem 
to  be  any  way  preferable  to  bliftering.  If  the  tongue 
be  afFedled,  the  patient  may  gargle  his  mouth  fre- 
TJuently  with  brandy  and  muftard ; or  he  may  hold  a bit 
of  fugar  in  his  mouth,  wet  with  the  palfy-drops,  or  com- 
pound fpirits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian-root  is  a 
very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  either  be  taken 
in  an  infufion  with  fage-lcaves,  or  half  a drachm  of 
it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  If  the  patient  cannot  ufe  the  valerian,  he 
may  take  Jal  volatile,  oleojumy  compound  fpirits  of  la- 
vender, and  tindlure  of  caftor,  each  half  an  ounce  j mix 
thefe  together,  and  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glafs  of 
wine  three  or  four  times  a day.  A table  fpoonful  of  muf- 
tard-feed  taken  frequently  is  a very  good  medicine.  The 
patient  ought  likewile  to  chew  cinnamon-bark,  ginger,  or 
other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  palfy  ; but 
the  patient  muft  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moift  air. 
He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  (kin  j and,  if  poflible, 
(hould  remove  into  a warmer  climate.  * 


OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLING  SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a hidden  deprivation  of  all  the  fenfes, 
wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenlv  down,  and  is  afFcded 
with  violent  conviilfive  motion^  Children,  cfpeciallv 
thofe  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are  moft  fubjedl  to 
It.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men  than  women,  and 
IS  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the  epilepfy  attacks 
Children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it  may  go  off  about  the 
time  of  puberty.  When  it  attacks  any  perfon  after 

^ ^ 3 twenty 
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twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure  is  difficult;  but  when  after 
forty,  a cure  is  hardly  to  be  expedled.  If  the  fit  conti- 
nues only  for  a fhort  fpace,  and  returns  feldom,  there  is 
reafon  to  hope  ; but  if  it  continues  long,  and  returns  fre- 
quently, the  profpedl  is  bad.  It  is  a verv  unfavourable 
fymptom  when  the  patient  is  feized  with  the  firs  in  his  fleep. 

CAUSES. — —The  epilepfy  is  fometiirips  hereditary. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  blows,  bruifes,  or  wounds 
on  the  head  ; a collcdlion  of  water,  blood,  or  ferous  hu- 
mours in  the  brain;  a polypus;  tumours  or  concretions 
within  the  fkull  ; exceffive  drinking;  intenfe  ifudy;  ex- 
cels of  venery  ; worms  ; teething ; fuprrcffion  of  cuf- 
tomary  evacuations ; too  great  emptinefs  or  repletion  ; 
violent  paffions  or  affedlions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy, 
&c.  ; hyfleric  affedlions ; contagion  received  into  the 
bodv,  as  the  infedlion  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. An  epileptic  fit  is  generally  pre- 

ceded bv  unufual  wearinefs  ; pain  of  the  head  ; dulnefs  j 
giddinefs  ; noife  in  the  ears  ; dimnefs  of  the  fight ; pal- 
pitation of  the  heart;  difturbed  fleep;  difficult  breathing; 
the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind ; the  urine  is  in  great 
quantity,  but  thin  ; the  complexion  is  pale  ; the  extremi- 
ties are  cold  ; and  the  patient  often  feels,  as  it  were,  a 
■ftream  of  cold  air  afeending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual  noife  ; 
his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of  the  hands; 
his  eyes  are  diftorted  ; he  ftarts,  and  foams  at  the  mouth  ; 
his  extremities  are  bent  or  twifted  various  ways ; he  often 
difeharges  his  feed,  urine,  and  foeces  involuntarily;  and 
is  quite  deflitute  of  all  fenfe  and  reafon.  After  the  fit  is 
over,  his  lenfcs  gradually  return,  and  he  complains  of  a 
kind  of  ftupor,  wearinefs,  and  pain  of  his  head  ; but 
has  no  remembrance  of  what  happened  to  him  during 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affections  or 
the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  excefiive  heat,  cold,  or 
the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  Invcfligating  its 
caufes,  and  its  flrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly  attributed 
to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency  of  evil  fpints. 
In  modern  times,  it  has  often,  by  the  vulgar,  been  im- 
puted to  witchcraft  and  fafeination.  It  depends,  how- 
» ever, 
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ever,  as  much  upon  natural  -caufes  as  any  other  malady  ; 
and  its  cure  may  often  be  effe6fed  by  perfifting  in  the 
life  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN.' — : — Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  pofTible, 
to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet  Ihould  be 
light  but  nouriflTing,  They  ought  to  drink  nothing 
ftrong,  to  ^void  fwinc’s  flcflT,  water-fowl,  and  likewife'all 
windy  and  oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c.  They 
ought  to  keep  themftlves  cheerful,  carefully  guarding 
again  ft  all  violent  pafiions,  as  anger,  fear,  exceftivejoy, 
and  the  like. 

Exerrife  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  j but  the  patient  muft 
be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold, 
all  dangerous  fituations,  as  flanding  upon  precipices,  ri- 
ding, deep  waters,  and  ftich  like. 

MEDICINE. The  intentions  of  cure  muft  vary 

according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the  patient  be 
of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be  reafon  to  fear 
an  obftrudlion  in  the  brain,  bleeding  and  other  evacua- 
tions will  be  neceftary.  When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned 
by  the  floppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  thefc,  if  pof- 
fible,  muft  be  reftored  j if  this  cannot  be  done,  others 
may  be  fubftituted  in  their  place.  Iftues  or  fetons  in  this 
cafe  have  often  a very  good  e^eift.  When  there  is  rea- 
fon to  believe  that  the  diltafe  proceeds  from  worms,  pro- 
per medicines  muft  be  uled  to  kill,  or  carry  off  thefc 
vermin.  When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  leething,  the 
body  Ihould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  the  feet 
frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits  prove 
^ftinate,  a bliftering- plafter  may  be  put  between  the 
moulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be  followed,  when 
epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  or 
meafles,  &c.  ^ 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from  a 
wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be  ex- 
peded.  When  it  is  owing  to  a debiUty,  or  too  great  an 
irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  fuch  medicines  as  tend 
to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves  may  be  ufed,  as  the 
1 eruvian  bark,  and  fteel ; or  the  anti- epileptic  elcduarics 
recommended  by  Fuller  and  Mead  *,  * 

• See  Appendix,  ^leSiuaryfor  the  EpUe^y^ 

D d 4 
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4o8  of  the  epilepsy,  &c. 

The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  extolled 
for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this  medicine  will 
not  be  found  to  anfwcr  the  expedlations  which  have  been 
raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obftinate  epileptic  cafes  it  de- 
ferves  a trial.  The  dofe  is  from  one  to  three  or  four 
grains,  which  may  be  taken  either  in  pills  or  a bolus,  as 
the  patient  inclines.  The  beft  method  is  to  begin  with 
a Angle  grain  four  or  five  times  a-day,  and  gradually  to 
increafe  the  dofe  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  I have 
often  known  this  medicine,  when  duly  perfiftcd  in,  prove 
beneficial. 

Mulk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in  the  epi- 
lepfy. Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  fame  quantity 
of  faiflitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made  up  into  ^ bolus, 
and  taken  every  night  and  morning. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  elcdlricity, 

Convulfion-fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes,  and 
mufl:  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epilepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  ofconvulfion  fits  which 
commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  where- 
in the  patient  is  agitated  with  ftrange  motions  and  gel^ 
ticulations,  which  by  the  common  people  are  generally 
believed  to  be  the  efiPefls  of  witchcraft.  This  difeale 
may  be  cured  by  repeated  bleedings  and  purges ; and 
afterwards  ufing  the  mecficines  preferibed  above  for  the 
epilepfy,  viz.  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  fnake-root,  &c. 
Chalybeate  waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe. 
The  cold  bath  is  likewife  of  Angular  lervice,  and  ought 
never  to  be  negledled  when  the  patient  can  bear  it, 

OF  THE  HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affedlion  of 
the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any  caufe  that  irri- 
tates their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking  ; from 
a hurt  in  the  ftomach  ; poifons;  wind  j inflammations  or 
fchirrous  tumours  'of  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  bladder, 
midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vijeera.  In  gangrenes,  acute 
and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccup  is  often  the  forerunner  o 

death.  r c r ^ 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufeofalimen 

that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a draught  of 

rous 
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rous  wine,  or  a dram  of  any  fpirituous  liquor,  will  gene- 
rally remove  ic.  If  poifon  be  the  caufe,  plenty  of  milk  and 
oil  mild  be  drank,  as  has  been  formerly  recommended. 
When  it  proceeds  from  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
&c.  it  is  very  dangerous.  In  this  cafe  the  cooling  regi- 
men ought  to  be  ftridUy  obferved.  The  patient  mufl:  be 
bled,  and  take  frequently  a fevv  drops  of  the  fweet  fpirits 
of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey.  His  ftomach  fhould 
likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water, 
or  have  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  applied 
to  ic. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or  morti- 
fication, the  Peruvian  bark,  with  ocher  ancifeptics,  are  the 
only  medicines  which  have  a chance  to  fucceed.  When 
ic  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach, 
loaded  either  with  a pituitous  or  a bilious  humour,  a 
gentle  vomit  and  purge,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them, 
will  be  of  fervice.  If  it  arifes  from  flatulencies,  the  carmi- 
native medicines  direfted  for  the  heart-burn  muft  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe  mufl: 
be  had  to  the  moft  powerful  aromatic  and  antifpafmodic 
medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  mufk  j fifteen  or 
twenty  grains  of  which  may  be  made  into  a bolus,  and  re- 
peated occafionally,  ^ Opiates  are  likewife  of  fervice  ; but 
they  muft  be  ufed  with  caution.  A bit  of  fu^ar  dipped 
in  compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic 
tindlure,  may  be  taken  frequently.  External  applica- 
tions are  fometimes  alfo  beneficial  j as  the  ftomach  plaftcr 
ora  cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh  or 

London  difpenfatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almofl:  a conftant 
hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently  Hopped 
by  the  ufe  of  muflc,  opium,  wine,  and  other  cordial  and 
antilpafmodic  medicines,  but  always  returned.  Nothinir 
however  gave  the  patient  fo  much  eafe  as  brille  fmalT- 
beer.  By  drinking  freely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often 
ept  off  for  leveral  days,  which  was  more  than  could  be 

aHe^.^l'l.'i-  '”1”'  The  patient  was 

> length  ieized  with  a vomiting  of  blood,  which  foon 

p an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  opening  the  body,  a large 

fchiri’ous 
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fchirrous  tumour  was  found  near  the  pylorus^  or  right  ori- 
fice of  the  ftomach. 

The  hiccup  may  be  removed  by  takirg  vinegar ; or 
by  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  taken  in  water, 

t « 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very  dan- 
gerous, and  requires  immediate  afliflance.  It  is  mod: 
incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  efpecially  the 
nervous,  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypochondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he  ought 
to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak  camo- 
mile-tea, to  cleanfe  his  flomach.  After  this,  if  he  has 
been  coflive,  a laxative  clyfler  may  be  given.  He 
ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  beft  way  of  admi- 
nifiering  it  is  in  a clyfter.  Sixty  or  feventy  drops  of  li- 
quid laudanum  may  be  given  in  a clyfter  of  warm  water. 
This  is  much  more  certain  than  daudanum  given  by  the 
mouth,  which  is  often  vomited,  and  in  feme  cafes  in- 
creafes  the  pain  and  fpafms  in  the  flomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence,  after 
the  effeds  of  the  anodyne  clyfler  are  over,  another,  with 
an  equal  or  larger  quantity  of  opium,  may  be  given  ; and 
every  four  or  five  hours  a bolus,  with  ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  mi  fl<,  and  half  a drachm  of  the  Venice  treacle. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  flomach  ought  to  be  fornented 
with  cloths  dipped  in  wlrm  water,  or  bladders  filled  wdth 
warm  milk  and  water  fhould  be  conflantly  applied  to  it. 
1 have  often  feen  thefe  produce  the  mcfl  happy  effeds. 
The  anodyne  balfam  may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  af- 
ftdedi  and  an  anti-hyfleric  plafler  w-orn  upon  it  for 
fome  lime  after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their 

return.  . ^ 

In  very  violent  and  lafting  pains  of  the  flomach,  fome 
blood  ought  to  be  let,  unltls  ibe  weaknefs  of  the  patient 
forbids  it.  V\  hcn  the  pain  or  cramps  proceed  from  a 
fuppreffion  of  the  werjes^  bleeding  is  of  ufe.  If  they  be 
owing  to  the  gout,  iccourfc  muft  be  had  to  Ipirit^  or 
feme  of  the  warm  cordial  waters.  Blifleiing-pk flcis 

cucht  likewife  in  this  cafe  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles. 

° have 
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have  often  feen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  ftomach 
removed  bv  covering:  it  with  a large  plafter  of  treacle 
of  thfe  London  Dlfpenfatory. 


OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

' In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  fleep,  imagines 
he  feels  an  uncommon  opprc/Tion  of  weight  about  his 
breafl  or  flomach,  which  he  can  by  np  means  (hake  off. 
He  groans,  and  fbmetimes  cries  out,  though  oftener  he 
attempts  to  Ipeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he  imagines  him- 
. lelfengaged  with  an  enemy,  and  in  danger  of  being  killed, 
attempts  to  run  away,  but  finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes 
he  fancies  himfelfin  a houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  a river.  He  often  thinks 
he  is  falling  over  a precipice,  and  the  dread  of  beino' 
dafhed  to  pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diiorder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  too 
much  bloodj  from  a ftagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
Jungs,  &c.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  alFcfilion,  and 
arifcs  chiefly  from  indigeftion.  Hence  we  find  that  per- 
fons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a fedentary  life,  and  live 
full,  are  moll  commonly  affliaed  with  the  night-mare 
Nothing  tends  more  to  produce  it  than  heavy  fuppers 
€ pecially  when  eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to  bed  foon 

A^r^’r  hkewife  a very  frequent  caufe  of  this 

dileafe  ; for  which  reafon  thofe  who  are  afflidled  with  it 
ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food.  Deep  thought,  anxiety, 

or  any  thing  that  opprefles  the  mind,  ought  alfo  to  be 
avoided.  ° 

f "ight-mare  generally 

waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear  them,  as  the  uneafi. 

Ti.  r Patient  is  awake. 

Dr.  Whyte  (ays,  he  generally  found  a dram  of  brandy 

U.l  this  difeafe.  That,  however! 

IS  a bad  cullom,  and  in  time  lofes  its  effed.  We  would 
rather  have  the  patient  depend  upon  the  ufe  of  food,  of 

anH  ^*^^Y^ulnefs,  excrcilc  through  the  day 

drams.  A glals  of  peppermint- water  will  often  pro- 
mote 
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mote  digeftion  as  much  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  is  much 
fafer.  After  a pcrfon  of  weak  digcftion,  however, 
has  eaten  flatulent  food,  a dram  may  be  necefTary  ; in 
this  cafe  we  would  recommend  it  as  the  moil  proper  me- 
dicine. 

Perfons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if  troubled 
with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge  frequently, 
and  ufe  a fpare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conftitutions  are  li- 
able to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  indeed  are  fel- 
dom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to  ; but  when  wholly 
neglefted,  or  improperly  treated,  they  often  prove  hurt- 
ful, and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caufes  of  fwoonings  are,  fudden  tran- 
fition  from  cold  to  heat ; breathing  air  that  is  deprived  of 
its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity  j great  fatigue  ; exceflive 
wcaknefs  ; lofs  of  blood  j long  falling ; fear,  grief,  and 
other  violent  palTions  or  afFedions  of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been  longex- 
pofed  to  cold, 'often  faint  or  fall  into  a fwoon,  upon  com- 
ing into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if  they  drink  hot  liquor,  or 
fit  near  a large  fire.  This  might  eafily  be  prevented  by 
people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a v/arm  room  immedi- 
ately after  they  have  been  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  ap- 
proach the  fire  gradually,  and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any 
thing  hot,  till  the  body  has  been  gradually  brought  into 
a warm  temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confcquence  of  negleding  thefe 
precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  imrnediately  to 
be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to  have  ligatures  ap- 
plied above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and  to  have  his  haMS 
and  face  fprinkled  with  vinegar  or  cold  water.  He 
fliould  likewife  be  made  to  fmell  to  vinegar,  and  fhould 
have  a fpoonful  or  two  of  water,  if  he  can  fwallow,  wit 
about  a third  part  of  vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into 

his  mouth.  If  thefe  fhould  not  remove  the  complaint, 

it  may  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  afterwar  s to 
give  him  a clyflcr. 


As 
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As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofes  its  clafticity  or 
rpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who  refpire  in  if  often 
fall  into  a fwoon  or  fainting  fit.  They  are  in  this  cafe 
deprived  of  the  very  principle  of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  faint- 
ing fits  are  fo  frequent  in  all  crowded  alTemblies,  efpecially 
in  hot  feafons.  Such  fits,  however,  muft  be  confidcred 
as  a kind  of  temporary  death  ; and,  to  the  weak  and 
delicate,  they  fometimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought  there- 
fore with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  The 
method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  aflembly- 
rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  public  refort,  be  large 
and  well  ventilated  j and  let  the  weak  and  delicate  avoid 
fuch  places,  particularly  in  warm  feafons. 

^ A perfon  who  faints  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  carried  into  the  open  air  3 his  temples  fhould 
be  rubbed  with  ftrong  vinegar  or  brandy,  and  volatile 
fpirits  or  fairs  hfcld  to  his  nofe.  He  Ihould  be  laid  upon 
his  back  with  his  head  low,  and  have  a little  wine  or 
feme  other  cordial  as  feon  as  he  is  able  to  fwallow  it, 
poured  into  his  mouth.  If  the  perfon  has  been  fubjedt 
to  hyfteric  fits,  caftor  or  afafcetida  fhould  be  applied  to 
the  nofe,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  leather,  &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or 
cxhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  fading,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient  muft 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies,  wines, 
fpirituous  liquors,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  however,  muft 
be  given  at  firft  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  increafed 
gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  He 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  dill  and  eafy  upon 
his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  fhould  have  frefli  air 
admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food  fhould  confid  of 
nourifhing  broths,  fago-gruel  with  wine,  new  milk,  and 
other  things  of  a light  and  cordial  nature.  Thefe  things 
are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit.  All  that  can  be  done  in 
the  fit  IS,  to  let  him  fmell  to  a bottle  of  Hungary -water. 
em  de  luce,  ox  fpirits  of  hartdiorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples 
ich  warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  dipped  in  it  to 
the  pit  of  the  domach.  ^ ^ 

^ In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or  other 
violent  paffions  or  affcdlions  of  the  mind,  the  patient  muft 

be 
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be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  flioiild  be  fuffcred  to 
remainat  reft,  and  only  made  to  fmell  to  fome  vinegar. 
After  he  is  come  to  hlmfelF,  he  may  drink  freely  of  warm 
lemonade,  or  balm-tea,  wich  fome  orange  or  lemon-peel 
in  it.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have 
been  long  and  fevere,  to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in 
an  emollient  clyfter. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever  caufe  they 
proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This  practice  may  be 
very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a full  habit ; but  in 
thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or  fubjedt  to  nervous 
diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The  proper  method  with 
fuch  people  is,  to  cxpofe  them  to  the  free  air,  and  to  ufe 
cordial  and  ftimulacing  medicines,  as  volatile  falts,  Hun- 
gary-watcr,  fpirics  of  .lavender,  timfture  of  caftor,  and  the 
like. 


OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND.  - 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  afflifted 
with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  ftomach  and  bowek, 
■which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or  vigour  in 
tliefe  or(>ans.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as  green  peas, 
beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  iuch  like,  may  increafe 
this  complaint  j but  ftrong  and  healthy  people  are  feldom 
troubled  with  wind,  unlels  they  either  overload  their  fto- 
machs,  or  drink  liquors  that  are  in  a fermenting  ftate,  and 
confequently  full  of  elaftic  air.  While  therefore  the 
matter  of  flatulence  proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the 
caufe  which  makes  air  fcparate  from  them  m fuch  quan- 
tity as  to  occafion  complaints,  is  almoft  always  a fault  ot 
the  bowels  themfelves,  which  are  too  weak  either  to  pre- 
vent the  produftion  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel  it  after  it 

relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought  to  be 
ufed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  by 
cning  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its  being  produced 

there*. 


• Many  nervous  people  find  great  _ benefit  ^ 

bifeuit,  e^ccially  when  the  ftoxnach  is  empty.  1 look  upon  thi^ 
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The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  vvind  is  very  nu- 
merous j they  often  however  difappoinc  the  expedlations 
of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient.  The  moft  cele- 
brated among  the  clafs  of  carminatives  are  juniper  ber- 
ries; the  roots  of  ginger  and  zedoary  ; the  feeds  of  anile, 
carraway,  and  coriander ; gum  afafcsdda  and  opium  ; the 
warn!  waters,  tin  ftures,  and  fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water, 

the  tinfture  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
^ther,  &c.  ' 

^ Dr.  Whyte  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more  eftica- 
cious  in  expelling  wind  than  tether  and  laudanum.  He 
generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mixture  with  pepper- 
mint-water and  tindure  ofcaftor,  or  fweet  fpirit^of  nitre. 
Sometimes,  in  place  of  this,  he  gave  opium  in  pills  with 
afafoetida.  l ie  obferves  that  the  good  effeds  of  opiates  are 
equally  confpicuous,  whether  the  flatulence  be  contained 
in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines;  whereas  .thofe  warm  medi- 
cines, commonly  called  carminatives,  do  not  often  c?ive 
immediate  relief,  except  when  the  wind  is  in  the  ftomach. 

With  regard  to  tetner,  the  Dodor  lays,  he  has  often 
fecn  very  good  effeds  from  it  in  flatulent  complaints 
where  other_ medicines  failed.  The  dole  is  a teadpoon- 
ful  mixed  vvith  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  water*.  In  ^Tou^v' 
cafes  he  obferves,  that  tether,  a glafs  of  French  brtndlT 

ftanl  L"iTf  h"  either  taken  in  fub- 

Itance,  or  infilled  in  boihng  water,  are  amon^  the  belt 
medicines  for  expelling  wind.  ° ■ 

Wnen  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  fuch  as 
1 improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly  t\e 

and  ftomach  p afer  Sv  'he  anti-hyft«ic 

MccIFary  to  inercafs  the  ll  it  „ii|  | 


great 
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great  uncadncfs,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  following 
liniment  ufed  in  its  ftead  : 

Take  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce  ; of  the  ex- 
prefled  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce ; oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  together,  and 
about  a table-fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts  at  bed- 
time. 

For  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  con- 
fequently  for  lelTening  the  produftion  of  flatulence,  the 
Do6lor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters,  chaly- 
beatcs,  and  exercifc.  In  flatulent  cafes,  he  thinks  fome 
nutmeg  or  ginger  Ihould  be  added  to  the  tindture  of 
the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the  aromatic  powder 
fhould  be  joined  with  the  filings  of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  coftivenefs, 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be  found  to  anfwer 
better  than  four  or  five  of  the  following  pills  taken  every 
night  at  bed-time  : 

Take  of  afafcetida  two  drachms  ; fuccotrine  aloes,  fait 
of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm  j as 
much  of  the  e//x/r  froprietatis  as  will  be  fufficient  to 
form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open,  twelve 
or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a drachm,  or  two 
fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confedtion,  given  every  other 
evening,  will  have  very  good  effedls. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about  the 
the  time  the  inenfes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall  bleedings  often 
give  more  relief  than  any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Dodlor  obferves,  that  tea, 
and  like  wife  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be  avoided  ; 
and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum  is 
not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in  moft  cafes  alio 


to  wine.  . , . 

As  Dr.  Whyte  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  lubjecr, 

and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a great  meafure  agree 
with  mine,  1 have  taken  the  liberty  to  adopt  them  j an 
ihall  only  add  to  his  obfervations,  that  exercife  is  in  my 
opinion  fuperior  to  all  medicine,  both 
produdlion  and  hkewife  for  expelling  o ' ^ 

Thefe  cffcas,  however,  are  not  to  be  5.  j 

fauntcring  about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage  j but  from 
1 
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) hour,  orfuch  ^<Jlive  amufements  as  give  exercife  to  every 
j part  of  the  body. 


OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjeil:  to  low  fplrits  in 
a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet,  the  cold  bath, 
exercife,  and  amufements,  are  the  moft  likely  means  to  re- 
move this  complaint.  It  is  greatly  increafed  by  folirude 
and  indulging  gloomy  ideas,  but  may  often  be  relieved  by 
cheerful  company  and  fprightly  amufements. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing,  to  a weak  relaxed  ftatc  of 
the  ftomach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper.  Steel  joined 
with  aromatics  may  likewile  in  this  cafe-.be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage ; but  riding,  and  a proper  diet,  a're;  moft  to  be 
depended  on.  % 

When  they  arife  from  a foulnefs  of  the  ftoma"ch  and  in- 
tcftines,  or  obftrueftion  in  the  hypochondriac  vifeera, 
u purges  will  be  proper.  I have  fometimes  known 
x^L ^ unbridge  water  of  fervice  in  this  cafe. 
VVhen  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppreffion  of  the 
menftrual  or  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe  evacuations 
may  either  be  reftored,  or  fome  other  fubftituted  in  their 
place,  as  ifTues,  fetons,  or  the  like.  Dr.  Whyte  obferves, 

t^hat  nothing  has  fuch  fudden  good  effeds  in  this  cafe  as 
bleeding. 

^ When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long-con- 
tinucd  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  diftrefs  of  mind,  agreeable 
company,  variety  of  amufements,  and  change  of  place! 

n,oft 

abided  with  low  fpirits  fhould  avoid  all 

liquors. 

The  moderate  life  of  wine  and  other  ftrong  liquors  is  bv 
ftruffion.""'  toprcciplate  thdr  own'dt- 


OF 
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OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

Thefe  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  ner- 
votis.diCeafes.,  which  may  bejuftly  reckoned  the  reproach 
of  mec;|icin'e.  Women  of  a delicate  habit,  whofe  ftomach 
and  inteflines  are  relaxed,  and  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is' 
extremely  fenfible,  are  mod  fubjefl:  to  hyfteric  com- 
plaints. In  fiich  perfons  an  hyileric  fit,  as  it  is  called, 
may  be  brought  on  by  an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
fiomac.h  or  inteflines,  by  wind,  acrid  humour,  or  the 
like.  A fuddcn  fupprefTion  of  the  msnjes  often  gives  rife 
to  hyileric  fits.  They  may  likewife  be  excited  by  vio- 
lent pafiions  or  nfieflions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  ^riefi 
anger,  or  great  difappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfieric  fit  refembles  a fwoon  or  faint- 
ing, fir,  dieting  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a fleep,  only 
the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  fcarcely  to  be  perceived.  At 
other  times  the  patient  is  affeflcd  with  catchings  and 
llrong  convulfions.  The  fymptoms  which  precede  hy- 
lleric  fits  are  likewife  various  in  different  perfons.  Some- 
times the  fits  ccme  on  with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
yawning  and  firetching,  lovvnefs  of  fpirits,  oppreflion  and 
anxiety.  At  other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  fore- 
told by  a feeling,  as  if  there  were  a ball  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly,  which  gradually  rifes  cowards  the  domach, 
where  it  occaTions  inflation,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vo- 
miting ; afttM-wards  it  rifes  into  the  throat,  and  occafions 
a degree  of  fuffocation,  to  which  quick  breathing,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  giddinefs  of  the  head,  dimnejs  of  the 
fight,  lofs  of  hearing,  with  convulfive  motions  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  other  parts  of  the  body,  fucceed.  c 
hyderic  paroxyfin  is  often  introduced  by  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter,  and  Ibrnetimes  it  goes  off  by  crying,  in- 
deed there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  laughing 

.and  crying  of  an  hyderic  lady.  ^ -r  r a u- 
Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  aifeafe  mud  b 

rnortrn  the  fle  or  paroxyfm  when  prednr, 
its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue,  and 
frequcnilv  they  return,  the  difeafe  becomes  the 
iluite.  their  Itrcngth  is  incrcaled  by  habit,  and 
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duce  To  great  a relaxation  of  the  fyftem,  that  it  is  with 
di/hculty  removed. 

It  is  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfteric  fit  or  paroxyfm, 
to  bleed  the  patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of  a plethoric 
habit,  and  where  the  pulie  is  full,  this  may  be  proper  j 
but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitutions,  or  where  the  dif- 
eafe  has  been  of  long  (landing,  or  arifes  from  inanition,  it 
is  not  fafe.  The  beft  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  roufe  the 
patient  by  (Irong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers,  afafoetida,  or 
(pirits  of  hartlhorn,  held  to  the  nofe.  Hot  bricks  may 
alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the  legs,  arms, 
and  belly  may  be  (Irongly  rubbed  with  a warm  cloth* 
But  the  beft  application  is  to  put  the  feet  and  legs  into 
warm  water.  This  is  peculiarly  proper  when  the  fits 
precede  the  flow  of  the  menfes.  In  cafe  of  coftivenefsi, 
a laxative  clyfter  with  afafoetida  will  be  proper;  and  as 
loon  as  the  patient  can  fwallow,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a 
folution  of  al'afoetida,  or  of  fome  cordial  julep,  may  be 
given  frequently 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  beft  attempt* 
ed  at  a time  when  the  patient  is  moft  free  from  the  fits. 
It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a proper  attention  to  diet. 
A milk  and  vegetable  diet,  when  duly  per(ifted  in,  will 
often  perform  a cure.  If,  however,  the  patient  has  been 
accuftomed  to  a more  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe 
to  leave  it  off  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The 
inoft  proper  drink  is  water  with  a Ymall  quantity  of 
fpirits.  A cool  dry  air  is  the  beft.  Cold  bathing  and 
^ every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the 
fyftcm,  is  beneficial ; but  lying  too  long  in  bed,  or  what- 
ever relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  conftantly  eafy  and 


tyftcnc  fits  are  occafioned  by  fympathv,  they  may  be 

r/ have  been 

young  ladies  in  Holland,  who  were 
" by  being  told,  that  the  firfi  who  was  feized  Ihould  be  burnt 

to  death.  But  this  method  of  cure,  to  rny  knowledge,  will  no 
always  fucceed  I would  therefore  advife,  Ihat  young  ladies  who 
i the  hyfienc  fils,  (hould  not  be  fent  to  boarding  fchools, 

r • l^y  imitation.  I have  known  mad 

nefs  itfdt  brought  on  bv  fympathy. 


E e 2 


cheerful. 
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cheerful,  and,  if  poTjble,  to  have  it  always  engaged  in 
fome  agreeable  and  intereltir.g  purfuit. 

The  proper  medicines  arc  tl'.off*  which  (Irengthen  the 
alimentary  canal  and  the  wh  )lc  nervous  fyftrm,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters. 
Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  a cup  of  the  in- 
fiifion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
The  bark  and  iron  may  likcwife  be  taken  in  fubftance, 
provided  the  ftomach  can  bear  them  j but  thev  are  gene- 
rally given  in  too  fmall  dofes  to  have  any  tffedl.  The 
chalybeate  waters  generally  prove  beneficial  in  this  dif- 
order. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits  will  be 
of  ufe  i but  they  fhould  not  be  too  ftrong,  nor  frequent- 
ly repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and  weaken  the  fto- 
mach. If  there  is  a tendency  to  coftivenefs,  it  muft  be 
removed  either  by  diet,  or  by  taking  an  opening  pill  as 
often  as  it  fhall  be  found  necelfary. 

To  leften  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  antifpafmodic 
medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  beft  antifpafmodic  medi- 
cines are  mufk,  opium,  and  caftor.  When  opium  dif- 
agrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  either  be  applied  exter- 
nally, or  ^iven  in  clyfters.  It  is  often  fuccefsful  in  re- 
moving thofe  periodical  head-aches  to  which  hyftericand 
hypochondriac  patients  are  fubjedl.  Caftor  has  in  fome 
cafes  been  found  to  procure  fleep  where  opium  failed  j 
for  which  reafon  Dr.  W^hyte  advilcs,  that  they  fhould  be 
joined  together.  He  likewile  recommends  the  antU 
hyfteric  plafter  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  *. 

Hyfteric  women  are  often  affliifted  with  cramps  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moft  apt  to  feize  them 
in  bed,  or  when  afteep.  The  moft  efficacious  medicines 
in  this  cafe  are  opium,  bliftcring-plaftcrs,  and  warm  bath- 
incy  or  fomentations.  When  the  cramp  or  fpalm  is  very 
violent,  opium  is  the  remedy  moft  to  be  depended  on. 
In  milder  cafes,  immerfi'ng  the  feet  and  legs 
water,  or  applying  a bliftering-plafter  to  the  part  aficCte  ^ 


• Though  antifpafmodics  and  anodynes  arc 
mended  in  this  dileafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  I oe 
knew  in  hyfteric  cales,  were  performed  by  means  of  tome  aud  co  - 
voborating  medicines. 
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will  he  fofficicnc  ro  remove  the  complaint.  In 

priflenrs  whofe  nrrves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and  fen- 
fible,  it  will  be  bertcr  ro  omit  the  bliftering-plafter,  and 
to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  mufk,  camphirc,  and  the 
warm  b ith. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  comprefTion. 
Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and  fometimes 
removed,  bv  tight  bandages  ; and  when  convulfions  arile 
from  a flatulent  diftention  of  the  inteflines,  or  from  fpafms 
beginning  in  them,  they  may  be  often  leflened  or  cured 
by  making  a pretrv  ftrong  comprcflion  upon  the  abdomen 
by  means  of  a broad  belt.  A roll  of  brimflone  held  in 
the  hand  is  frequently  ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps. 
Though  this  feems  to  owe  its  effedl  chiefly  to  imagina- 
tion, yet,  as  it  fometimes  fuccecds,  it  merits  a trial 
When  fpafms  or  convulfive  motions  arife  from  fharp  hu- 
mours in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  no  lafting  relief  can 
be  procured  till  thefe  are  either  corredled  or  expelled. 
The  Peruvian  bark  has  fometimes  cured  periodic  convul- 
lions  after  other  medicines  had  failed. 

OF  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the  luxuri- 
ous, the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  It  becomes  daily 
more  common  in  this  country,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
increafe  of  luxury  and  fedentary  employments.  It  has 
foneara  refcmblance  to  the  immediately  preceding,  that 
many  authors  confider  them  as  the  fame  difeafe,  and  treat 
them  accordingly.  They  require,  however,  a very  dif- 
ferent regimen  } and  the  fymptoms  of  the  latter,  though 
lefs  violent,  are  more  permanent  than  chofe  of  the 
former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds  are 
capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  paflions  are  not 
eafily  moved,  arc,  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  moft 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually  brought  on  by  long 
^d  ferious  attention  to  abttrufe  fubjefts,  grief,  the  fup- 

• Some  perfons  afflicted  with  cramp#  pretend  to  reap  nreatbene- 
ht  from  fmall  bundles  of  rofemary  tied  all  night  about  their  feet, 
ancles,  and  knees. 

E c 3 preflion, 
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preflidn  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  exe'efs  oF  venery,  the 
repulfion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  long  continued  evacua- 
tions, obftru6iions  in  forae  of  the  vlfcera,  as  the  liver, 
fpleen,  &c. 

Hypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  fafl;  long,  and 
their  food  fhould  be  foHd  and  nourifhing.  All  aceicent 
and  windy  vegetables  arc  to  be  avoided.  Flefh  meats 
agree  belt  with  them,  and  their  drink  fhould  be  old  claret 
or  good  madeira.  Should  thefe  difagree  with  the  fto- 
mach,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum  in  it  may  be 
drank. 

Cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all  means  to 
be  cultivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind  is  ufeful.  The 
cold  bath  is  likewife  beneficial  ,•  and,  where  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  patient,  fridions  with  the  flefh-brufh  or  a 
cOarfe  cloth  may  be  tried.  If  the  patient  has  it  in 
his  power,  he  ought  to  travel  either  by  Tea  or  land.  A 
voyage  or  a long  journev,  efpecially  towards  a warmer 
climate,  will  be  of  m.ore  fervice  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure  in  this  difeal'c,  are  to 
ftrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote  the 
fecretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  befi:  anfwered  by 
the  different  preparations  of  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark, 
M’hich,  after  proper  evacuations,  may  be  taken  in  the 
fame  manner  as  directed  in  the  preceding  difeafe. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make 
ufe  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills  compofed 
of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  afafoetida,  with  as 
much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  is  neceffary  to  form  the 
ingredients  into  pills.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  thefe  may 
be  taken  as  often  as  it  fliall  be  found  needful  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  afafeetida 
may  fubftitute  Spanifh  loap  in  its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effeds  in 
this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excels  ss  hurtful.  Intenfe 
ffudy,  and  every  thing  chat  depreffes  the  fptrits,  are  like** 
wife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymproms  and  treatment  of  ner- 
vous diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter}  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy  perlbns 

affixed  with  thofe  obilinate  and  complicated  maladies, 

• , o J have 
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I have  treated  feveral  of  their  capital  fymproms  under 
diftinrt  or  feparate  heads.  Thele,  however,  are  not  to  be 
confidercd  as  different  difeafes,  but  as  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  fame  difeafe.  They  all  arife  from  the  lame 
general  caufes,  and  require  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
treatment.  There  are  many  other  fymptoms  that  merit 
particular  attention,  which  the  nature  of  my  plan  will  not 
permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full  length.  I fliall  therefore 
omit  them  altogether,  and  conclude  this  chapter  with  a 
few  general  remarks  on  the  mod:  obvious  means  of  pre- 
venting or  avoiding  nervous  diforders. 

In  all  perfons  afflidled  with  nervous  diforders,  there 
is  a great  delicacy  and  fcnfibility  of  the  whole  fyllem, 
and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weaknefs  of  the  organs  of 
digeftion.  Thefe  may  be  either  natural  or  acquired. 
When  owing  to  a defect  in  the  conftitution,  they  are 
hardly  to  be  removed  ; but  may  be  mitigated  by  proper 
care.  When  induced  by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated 
fevers,  profufe  hemorrhages,  or  the  like,  they  prove  alfo 
very  obftinate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a courfe  of  regimen 
calculated  to  reftore  and  invigorate  the  habit. 

But  nervous  affeftions  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes,  which  it  is  in  a great  meafure  in  our  own  power  to 
avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original  fault  in  the  con- 
ftitution, &c.  Excefifjve  grief,  intenfe  ftudy,  improper 
diet,  and  negleft  of  exercife,  are  the  great  fources  of 
this  extenfive  clafs  of  difeafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged  de- 
flroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  depreftes  the  fpirits,  and 
induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  debility  of  the  whole 
fyftem.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  feen.  The 
lofs  of  a near  relation,  or  any  other  misfortune  in  life,  is 
often  fufficient  to  occalion  the  moft  complicated  feries 
of  nervous  fymptoms.  Such  misfortunes  indeed  are  not 
to  be  avoided,  but  furely  their  effecls,  by  a vigorous  and 
proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered  lefs  hurt- 
ful. For  directions  in  this  matter  we  mult  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  Grief,  in  the  chapter  on  the  paf- 
ftons. 

The  effects  of  intenfe  fludy  are  pretty  fimilar  to  thofe 
occaiioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal  fpirits, 
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and  deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeflion.  To  prevent 
thefe  ftudious  perfons  ought,  according  to  the 

Poet,  to  toy  with  their  books*.  They  fhould  never 
fludy  too  long  at  a time  ; nor  attend  long  to  one  parti- 
cular fubjecV,  efpecially  if  it  be  of  a ferious  mture. 
They  ought  likewilc  to  be  attentive  to  their  pofture, 
and  fliould  take  care  frequently  to  unbend  their  minds 
by  mufic>  diverfions,  or  going  into  agreeable  com- 
pany. 

^\ith  regard  to  diet,  I fhall  only  obferve,  that  ner- 
vous difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or  inani- 
tion. Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  the  digeflion,  and 
viriate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  oppreffed  with 
frefh  loads  of  food,  before  fhc  has  had  time  to  digeft  and 
aflimilate  the  former  meal,  her  powers  are  weakened, 
and  the  velTels  are  filled  with  crude  humours.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not  fufficiently  nouriihing, 
or  is  taken  too  feldom,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with 
wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want  of  regular  frefh  fup- 
plies  of  wholefomc  chyle,  are  vitiated.  Thefe  ex- 
tremes are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be  avoided. 
They  both  tend  to  induce  a relaxation  and  debility 
of  the  nervous  Jyllem,  with  all  its  dreadful  train,  of 
confequences. 

But  the  moft  general  caufe  of  nervous  diforders  is 
indolence.  The  adive  and  laborious  are  feldom  trou- 
bled with  them.  They  are  referved  for  the  children 
of  eafe  and  affluence,  v\ho  generally  feel  their  keeneft 
force.  All  we  fflall  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that  the 
means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both  in  their  own 
power.  If  the  conflitution  of  human  nature  be  fuch, 
that  man  mull  either  labour  or  fuffcr  difeafes,  furely  no 
individual  has  any  right  to  txped  an  exemption  from 
the  general  rule. 

T hole,  however,  who  are  willing  to  take  exercifc, 
but  whoft  cccupi'.fions  forfine  them  to  the  houlc,  and 
perhaps  to  an  ut>favouiable  pollute,  really  dcfeive  our 
pity.  W e have  in  a fotmtr  part  of  the  book  endea- 
voured to  lay  down  rules  lor  their  condudj  and  Ihafi 
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onlv  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot  be  complied  with, 
their  place  mav,  in  fome  meafure,  be  fupplied  by  the 
ufe  bracing  and  ftrengthenins;  medicines,  as  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  with  other  bitters ; the  preparations  of  fteel ; 
the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  fuch  like. 

Among  many  remarkable  cafes  of  the  nervous  kind, 
which  I have  often  met  with,  one  very  lately  attrafted 
my  notice  in  a peculiar  manner.  It  was  written  bv  the 
patient  himfelf,  a gentleman  of  fortune  and  of  liberal 
education  ; and  it  might  be  juftly  called,  a piiflure  from 
nature,  drawn  with  uncommon  fcnfibility  and  force. 
The  whole  account  being  too  long  for  infertion,  the 
following  extraff  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen  of  the  wri- 
ter’s fufFerings  and  deferiptive  talents.  “ It  is  in  vain,” 
he  fays,  “ that  I attempt  to  imprefs  the  Faculty  with 
the  real  ftate  of  my  fufFc-rings,  The  fymptoms  of  the. 
diforder  are  not  to  be  deferibed,  from  their  unufual 
prelFure  upon  the  mind  i nor  can  they  be  conceived,  I 
believe,  by  any  but  thofc  who  have  fulFrred  under 
them.  They  may  be  faid  to  canftitute  a phenomenon 
in  the  fciencc  of  difeafes.  Since  1 know  of  no  terms 
to  exprefs  them  in,  or  language  to  deferibe  them  by,  I 
am  obliged  tb  content  myfelf  with  denominating  the 
diforder  and  its  efforts  together  a mental  agony ^ whofe 
influence  creates  a real  tedium  vitce.  It  attacks  me 
fometimes  when  fitting,  fometimes  when  walking;  and 
if  1 were  not  to  throw  myfelf  on  a bed  during  the  vio- 
lence of  the  paroxyfm,  I rtiould  certainly  dafh  myfelf  to 
pieces.  This  is  accompanied  with  a lalFitude,  rcftlefF- 
nefs,  and  total  incapacity  of  attending  to  any  concerns 
in  life,” 

The  fame  fpirit  animated  every  part  of  the  afFcdling 
defeription ; and  the  calc  w;is  accompanied  with  a lift 
of  eleven  eminent  phyficians,  whom  the  patient  had 
confulted  at  different  times,  but  whofe  names  1 fupprefs, 
as  their  preferiptions  did  him  no  good,  and  did  them 
no  honour.  ^ When  the  primary  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  in 
the  mind,  it  is  Hooping  to  the  low  tricks  of  quackery 
Xo  amufe  a patient  with  falfe  hopes  of  the  efficacy  of  any 
fnedicin?,  The  difappointment  that  follows  aggrayaifs 

every 
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every  painful  fyiriptom,  and  makes  the  unhappy  fuf- 
ferer  look  forward  to  death  as  the  only  refource.  All  I 
prefcribe  for  him,  is  travelling. 

I fkolild  aUb  have  willingly  infertcd  here  an  account 
of  feme  other  nervous  affedtions  of  an  exti^aordinary 
nature,  had  not  their  length  exceeded  the  limits  I pre- 
feribed  to  rnyfclf  in  thefe  lupplementary  obfervations. 


CHAP.'  XLIV. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 


\X7E  do  net  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our  fen- 
^ ^ rations,  or  to  give  a minute  defeription  of  the  va- 
rious organs  by  which  they  are  performed]  but  to  point 
out  fonie  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe  organs  are  mod 
liable,  a’nd  to  Ihevv  how  they  may  be  prevented  or 
remedied.  , 

OF  THE  EYE. 


'No  oroan  of  the  body  is  fubjedl  to  more  difeafes  than 
the  eye  ; lior  is  there  any  one  of  which  the  difeafes  are 
more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more  ignorant  per- 
fens  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any  other  clafs  of  dif- 
eafes,  yet  a very  fuperficial  acquaintance  with  the  ftruc- 
fure  of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of  vifion,  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger  of  trufting  to 
them.  Thefe  difeafes  often  exceed  the  fkill  of  the  mod 
learned  phyfician  ; hence  we  may  eafily  infer  the  dan- 
ger of  truding  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  without 
all  peradventure,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure. 
But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  feldom  be 
cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be  prevented; 
and,  even  where  the  fight  is  totally  lod,  many  things 
might  be  done,-  which  are  generally  neglcc.ed,  to  ren- 
der the  unhappy  perfon  both  more  ufeful  to  himlcif  and 

to  fociety 


* It  is  a pity  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  he  born  bhriJ, 
or  who  iofe  their  fight  when  young,  fliould  be  iuffered  to 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous  ob- 
jects ; keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging  pofture  ; 
Violent  head-achs;  excefilve  venery  3 the  long  ufe  of 
bitters ; the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  volatile  fubftances; 
v-arious  difeafcs  j as  the  fmall-pox,  meades,  &c. ; but, 
above  all,  from  night-watching,  and  candle-light  du- 
dies.  Long  fading  is  likewile  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and 
frequent  heats  and  colds  are  no  lefs  pernicious.  The 
eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the  doppage  of  cuftomary  evacu- 
ations; as  morning  fweats ; iweating  of  the  feet;  the 
rnenjes  in  women  ; and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men.  All 
kinds  of  excefs  are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  fight,  parti- 
cularly the  immoderate  ulc  of  ardent  loirits,  and  other 
ftrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  attended 
with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved.  The  patient  mud  abdain  from  all  fpirituous 
liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky  rooms,  the  va- 
pours of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  lights  and  gla- 
ring  colours,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  drink 
may  be  water,  whey,  or  fmall  beer  j and  the  aliment 
mud  be  light  and  of  eafy  digedion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  iflues  and  fe- 
tons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes  are 
tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in  fome 
psrt  of  the  body.  It  will  likewile  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or  purge  every 
fpring  and  fall.  Ail  excefs  and  night-dudics  are  to  be 
avoided.  Such  as  do  not  choofe  a feton  or  an  ilTue,  will 
reap  benefit  from  wearing  a fmall  Burgundy-pitch  plader 
between  their  fhoulders. 


jgnoiancc  or  to  beg.  T.his  is  botli  cruelty  and  want  of  economy. 
1‘hcre  arc  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons  are  very  ca- 
pable, as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teaching  ]an<ruages, 
ccc.  Nor  ai  e inltanccs  wanting  ot  perfons  who  liave  arrived  at  the 
Jnghell  pitch  ol  learning,  without  having  the  lead  idea  of  light- 
Witnels  the  late  lamous  Nicholas  Sanderfon  of  Cambridge  and 
^y‘  worthy  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  of  Edinburgif.  ’ The 
kirracr  was  one  of  the  firll  mathematicians  ol  his  age,  and  the 
latter,  bdides  being  a good  poet  and  philofopher,  was  mailer  of  all 
the  learned  languages,  and  a very  confideruble  adept  in  the  liberal 
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A gutta  ferena^  or  amaurofts^  is  an  al^oHtIon  of  the 
fight,  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the  eyes. 
When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  wafting  of  the  optic 
nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure ; but  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a compreflion  of  the  nerves,  by  redundant 
humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  me  ifure  be  drained  off,  and 
the  patient  relieved.  For  this  purpofe,  the  body  mud 
be  kept  open  with  the  laxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the 
patient  be  young,  and  of  a fanguine  habit,  he  may  be 
bled.  Cupping,  with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  A running  at  the  nofc 
may  be  promoted  by  volatile  filts,  ftimulating  powders, 
&c.  But  the  moft:  likely  means  for  relieving  the  patient 
are  iffues  or  blifters  kept  open  for  a long  time  on  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  neck.  I 
have  known  thefe  reftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been 
for  a confiderable  time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a mercu- 
rial falivation;  or,  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the  purpofe 
better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury may  be  difl(  Ived  in  an  Englilli  pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  twice  a-day, 
drinking  half  a pint  of  the  decodion  of  farfapanlla 

after  it.  _ . l • 

A cataraSl  is  an  obftrudion  of  the  pupil,  by  the  in- 

terpofition  of  fome  opaque  lubftance  which  either  dimi- 
nifties  or  totally  extinguifhes  the  fight.  It  is  generally 
an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour.  In  a recent  or 
bemnning  catarad;  the  fame  medicines  are  to  be  ufed 
asm  the  gutta  fertnaj  and  they  will  fometimes  fucceed. 
But  when  this  does  not  happen,  and  the  catarad  be- 
comes firm,  it  muft  be  couched,  or  rather  extradled.  I 
have  relolvcd  a recent  catarad  by  giving  the 
frequent  purges  with  calomel,  keeping  a poultice  or 
hemlock  conftantly  upon  the  eye,  and  a perpetual  blii- 

ter  on  the  neck*. 

The  myopa,  or  Jhort-ftgJotednefSy  and  iht  frejbyoptayOr 
feeing  only  at.  Ilo  great  a difianccy  are  diforders  which  de- 
pend on  the  original  ftrudure  or  figure  of  the  eye,  therc- 

• In  both  thefe  cafes  electricity  merits  a trial. 
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fore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  Inconveniences  arifing  from 
them  may  however  be  in  fome  mcafure  remedied  by  the 
help  of  proper  glafles.  The  former  requires  the  aid  of 
a concave,  and  ihc  latter  of  a convex  glafs. 

A JlrahiJmuSy  or  Jquintingy  depends  upon  an  irregular 
contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a fpafm,  palfv, 
epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children  often  conrradt  this 
diforder  by  having  their  eyes  unequally  expofed  to  the 
light.  They  may  likewife  acquire  it  by  imitation  from  a 
fquinting  nurfe,  or  play-fellow,  &c.  As  this  diforder  can 
hardly  be  cured,  parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent  it. 
Almoft  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  for  it  is  to  con- 
trive a maik  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will  only  per- 
mit him  to  fee  in  a ftraight  diredlion. 

Spots  or  /pecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  efFedl  of 
inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fmall-pox,  the 
meafles,  or  violent  opthalmias.  They  are  very  difficult 
to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total  blindnels.  If  the  fpecks 
are  fofc  and  thin,  they  may  fometimes  be  taken  off  by- 
gentle  cauflics  and  dilcutients  i as  vitriol,  the  juice  of 
celandine,  &c.  When  thde  do  not  fucceed,  a furgical 
operation  may  be  tried : the  fuccefs  of  this,  however,  is 
always  very  doubtful. 


The  blood-Jhot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a ftroke,  a 
fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c.  I have 
frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in  the  hooping- 
cough.  It  appears  at  firfl  like  a bit  of  fcarlct,  and  is  al"- 
terwards  of  a livid  or  blackiffi  colour.  This  diforder 
generally  goes  off  without  medicine.  Should  it  prove 
obftinate,  the  patient  may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  fo- 
mented with  a decoftion  of  comphry  roots  and  elder 
flowers.  A foft  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes ; 
body  fhould  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye  is  generally  occafioned  by 
a relaxation  or  weaknefs  ot  the  glandular  parts  of  that 
organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and  itrengthened  by  bach- 
ing the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hungary-witcr, 
rofc- water,  with  white  vicriol  diffolved  in  it,  &c.  Medi- 
cines which  make  a revulfion  are  likewile  proper  j as 
mild  purgatives,  perpetual  blitters  on  the  netk,  bathm 
the  fccc  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  6cc, 


ir 

o 
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When  this  difcafe  proceeds  from  an  obfcrnflioh  of  the 
lachrymal  duel,  or  natural  pafTage  of  the  tears,  it  is  called 
a fiftula  lachrymalis^  and  can  only  be  cured  by  a furgical 
operation*. 

OF  THE  EAR. 

The  fundions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by  wounds, 
ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric.  The  hearing 
inay  likewife  be  Inirc  by  e-xceffivc  noife,  violent  colds  in 
the  head  ; fevers  j hard  wax,  or  other  fubftances  (licking 
in  the  cavity  of  the  ear  j too  great  a degree  of  moillure 
or  drynefs  of  the  ear.  Deafnefs  is  very  often  the  ef- 
fedof  old  age,  and  is  incident  to  mOll  people  in  the  de- 
cline oflife.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault 
in  the  (Irudure  or  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf.  -When 
this  is  the  cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure  ; and  the  unhappy 
perfon  not  only  continues  dcalj  but  generally  likewife 
dumb  for  life -}■. 

When 


* A weepinjj  or  watery  eye.  is  often  the  mark  of  a fcrophulous 
habit- 

t Though  theie  who  have  the  misfprtune  to  be  born  deaf  are 
generally  I'ufFered  to  continue  dumb,  and  confequenviy  are  in  a 
great  meafure  loft  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
lucli  perfons  may  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and  write^,  bat  alfo  to 
fpeak,  and  to  underhand  what  others  fay  to  them,  leaching  the 
dumb  to  fpeak,  will  appca.r  parocioxical  to  thofe  who  do  irot  con- 
fideiMhat  the  formation  oi  founds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may 
be  taught  without  the  affidance  of  the  ear.  Ihis  is  not  only  ca- 
pable of  demouftrr.tion,  but  is  actually  reduced  to  piadtice  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Braiclwood  ci  Edinburgh.  Ihis  gentle- 
man has,  hy  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought 
the  teaching  cf  dumb  perlbns  to  iach  a degree  of  perfedfion,  that 
his  fcholars  arc  generally  HiOre  forward  in  their  education,  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  1 hey  not 
only  read  and  write  with  the  utmoft  readinels,  but  like  wife 
and  arc  capable  of  holding  convcrlation  with  any  pcifon  in  the 
light.  What  a pit)'  any  oi  the  human  Ipecics  fhouid  lemain  in  a 
ftate  of  idiotifm,  who  are  capable  oi  being  rendei'cd  as  ufeful  and 
intelligent  as  others!  ^Ve  mention  tliis  not  only  from  humanity 
to  thofe  who  have  the  n.isfortunv  to  be  boni  dcaJ,  but  alJO  in 
juRice  to  Mr.  BraidwooJ,  whole  liicccfs  has  far  exceeded  all 
fciiner  aitenipts  this  way;  and  indeed  it  exceeds  imagination 
iti'df  lb  far,  that  no  perlrm  who  has  not  icen^  and  examined  liis 

punib,  can  believe  what  tiny  are  capable  ci.  — x\s  this  gentle- 
* * ’ man, 
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When  deafnefs  is  the  effect  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  esr,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  mull  be 
careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially  in  the  night ; 
he  ffould  likewife  take  fome  gentle  purges,  and  keep 
his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water  at  bed-time.  When  deafnefs  is  the  effect  of  a fe- 
ver it  generally  goes  off  after  the  patient  recovers.  If 
it  proceeds  from  dry  wax  fticking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be 
foftened  by  dropping  oil  into  them  ; afterwards  they  mult 
be  fyringed  with  warm  milk  and  water. 

If  deafnefs  proceed  from  drynefs  of  the  ears,  which 
may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce 
t)f  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
liquid  opodeldoch,  or  tindture  of  afafcetida,  may  be  mixed 
together,  and  a few  drops  of  it  put  into  the  ear  every 
night  at  bed-time,  ftopping  them  afterwards  with  a little 
wool  or  cotton.  Some,  inftead  of  oil,  put  a fmall  flice  of 
the  fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  v/hich  is  faid  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe  very  w'ell.  When  the  ears  abound  with  moif- 
tnre,  it  mCy  be  drained  off  by  an  iffue  or  feton,  which 
fiiould  be  made  as  near  the  affedled  parts  as  pof- 
fible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the  gall  of 
an  eel  mixed  with  fpiric  of  vvine,  to  be  dropped  into  the 
ear;  others,  equal  parrs  of  Hungary-water  and  fpirit  of 
lavender.  Htmulier  extols  amber  and  mufk;  and 
Brookes  fays,  he  has  often  known  hardnefs  of  hearing 
cured  by  putting  a grain  or  two  of  mufk  info  the  ear 
with  cotton-wool.  But  thele  and  other  applications 
muff  be  varied  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difor- 
der* *. 


man,  however  willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a few,  and  as  the  far 
greater  part  of  thole  who  are  bora  deaf  cannot  afford  to  attend 
him,  it  would  be  an  aCf  of  great  humanity,  as  well  as  public  uti- 
lity, to  ereil  an  academy  for  their  benefit.  . . 

• A gentleman,  on  whofe  veracity  I can  depend,  told  me,  that 
after  ufing  many  things  to  no  pnrpofc  for  an  obilinatc  deafnefs,  he 
was  at  lalt  adviied  to  put  -a  few  drops  of  his  own  urine  warni  into 
his  ears  every  night  and  morning,  from  which,  he  received  great 
benefit.  It  is  probable  that  a folution  of  y«/  ammoniac,  in  water 
would  produce  the  fame  effeift. 

Though 
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Though  fiich  appUcarions  may  fometimes  be  of  fer- 
vice,  yet  they  much  oftencr  fail,  and  frequently  they  do 
hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  be  tampered 
■with  ; they  are  tender  organs,  and  require  a very  deli- 
cate touch.  For  this  reafon,  what  we  would  Chiefly  re- 
commend in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep  the  head  warm.  From 
whatever  ca<ife  the  diforder  proceeds,  this  is  always  pro- 
per ; and  1 have  known  more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in 
the  moft  obftinate  cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the 
medicines  I ever  ufed*. 


OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  theft  ftnftsare  not  of  fo  great  importance  to 
man  in  a (late  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and  hearing,  yet 
as  the  Infs  of  them  is  attended  y ith  fome  inconveniency, 
they  deftrve  our  notice.  They  arc  fcldom  to  be  re- 
ilored  when  loft  ; which  ought  to  make  us  very  attentive 
to  their  preftrvation,  by  carefully  avoiding  whatever 
may  in  the  leafl:  prove  injurious  to  them.  As  there  is 
a very  oreat  affinity  between  the  organs  of  rafting  and 
fmclling,  whatever  hurts  the  one  generally  affefts  the 

other.  , 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  theft  organs.  When 

,the  nole  and  palate  are  frequently  ftimulated  by  fragrant 
and  poignant  dlfties,  they  loon  loft  the  power  of  dif- 
tinouift-dns  taftes  and  odours  with  any  degree  of  nicety. 
Man,  in  a^ftate  of  nature,  may  perhaps  have  theft  facul- 
ties as  acute  as  any  other  animal.  n 

1 he  ftnft  of  fmclling  may  be  dimimftied  or  deltroy- 
ed  bv  diftafts;  as  the  moifture,  drynefs,  inflammation, 
or  iuppuration  of  that  membrane,  which  lines  the  infidc 
of  the  nule,  commonly  called  the  olfadory  membrane; 
the  cempreffion  of  the  nerves  which  fupply  this  mem- 
brane, or  lome  fault  in  the  brain  itftlf  at  their  origm. 
A deft  ft,  or  too  great  a degree  of  lohdity,  of  the  Imall 
ffiuuoy  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  fore- 
head &c.  may  likewile  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelliOp, 
h be  injured  by  a chleflion  of  f<=etW  matrer  m 

thole  wverns,  which  keeps  conllantly  exhaling  from 

* An  cbUlnate  deafnefs  has  been  cured  by 
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them.  Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling  than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnufF. 

When  thfpnofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after  gentle 
evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irritation, 
and  coagulate  the  thin  fharp  ferum,  may  be  applied ; as 
the  oil  of  annifeed  mixed  with  fine  flour;  camphire  difi- 
folved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The  vapours  of  amber, 
frankincenfe,  gum-maftic,  and  benjamin,  may  likewifc 
be  received  into  the  nofe  and  mouth. 

For  moiftening  the  mucus,  when  it  is  too  dry,  fome 
recommend  fnufF  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram,  mix- 
ed with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and  annifeed ; or  a 
fternutatory  of  calcined  white  vitriol ; twelve  grains  of 
which  may  be  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  marjoram- 
water,  and  filtrated.  The  fleam  or  vapour  of  vinef>-ar 
upon  hot  iron  received  up  the  noflrils  is  likevvife  of  ufe 
for  foftening  the  mucus,  opening  obftrudlions,  &c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be  drefTed 
with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if  the  pain  be 
very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be  added.  If  it  be  a 
venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be  cured  without  mercury. 
In  that  cafe,  the  folution  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in 
brandy  may  be  taken,  as  direfled  in  the  gutta  ferena. 
The  ulcer  ought  likewife  to  be  wafhed  with  it;  and  the 
fumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  received  up  the  noflrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpe6t  that  the  nerves,  which 
fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or  want  flimu- 
latifTg,  volatile  falts,  flrong  fnuffs,  and  other  thincrs 
which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to  the  nofe. 

1 he  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed  with  balfam 

of  Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a little  of  the  oil 
of  amber. 


The  /ajli  may  be  diminiflied  by  crufts,  filth,  mucus, 
spthae,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the  tongue  Jc 
may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  faliva,  which,  beiue 
difcharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the  fame  fenfaiions  a1 
« the  food  which  the  perfon  takes  had  really  a bad  tafte  • 
or  It  may  be  entirely  deftroyed  by  injuries  done  to  the 
nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  Few  things  prove 
more  hurtful  either  to  the  fenfe  of  tailing  or  fmellin^ 

' ■ tha“n 
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than  obftinatc  colds,  efpecially  thofe  which  affedl  the 
head. 

When  the  tafte  is  dlmir.irtied  by  mucus,  &c.' 
the  tongue  ought  to  be  fcraped,  and  frequently  walhed 
with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar  and  honey,  or  fome 
other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiated,  which 
feldoiTi  happens,  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  difeafes,-  the 
curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this  fymptom.  To 
relieve  it,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  the  following 
things  may  be  of  ufe  : If  there  be  a bitter  tafte,  it  may  be 
taken  away  by  vomits,  purges,  and  ocher  things  which 
evacuate  bile.  What  is  called  a nidorous  tafte,  arifing 
from  putrid  humours,  is  corredted  by  the  juice  of  ci- 
trons, oranges,  and  other  acids.  A fait  tafte  is  cured  by 
a plentiful  dilution  with  watery  liquors.  An  acid  tafte  is 
deflroyed  by  abforbents,  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  of 
oyfter-fhells,  fait  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  which  fupply  the 
organs  of  tafte,  is  diminifhed,  the  chewing  of  horfe- 
radifh,  or  other  ftimulating  fubftances,  will  help  to  re- 
cover it, 

OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing  that 
cbftrudls  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its  being 
regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching;  as  pref- 
fure,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  too 
great  a degree  of  fenfibility,  when  the  nerve  is  not  fuf- 
ficicntly  coveted  by  the  cuticle  or  fcarf-fkin,  or  where 
■there  is  too  great  a tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate. 
Whatever  diiorders  the  funftions  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  hurts  the  fenfe  of  touching.  Hence  it  appears 
to  proceed  from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  palfy  and 
apoplexy,, and  requires  nearly  the  fame  method  of  treat- 
ment. 

In  a Jhipor,  or  deftft  of  touching,  which  arifes  from 
an  obftrudtion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  patient  muft 
firft  be  purged  ; afterwards  Inch  medicines  as  excite  the 

adion  of  the  nerves,  or  flia-ulate  the  fyftem,  may  be 

ufed. 
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lifed.  For  this  purpofe,  the  fpirit  of  hartfhofn,-/^?/ w- 
latile  oleofim,  horfe-radifh,  &c.  may  be  taken  in- 
wardly ; the  difordered  parts,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  frefli  nettles,  or  fpirit  of  Jal  am-^ 
moniac.  Bliflering-plafters  and  finapifms  applied  to  the 
parrs  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  as  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  natural  hot  baths. 

In  a work  like  this,  which  is  wholly  defigned  for  po- 
pular inftrudVion,  it  would  have  been  an  ufelefs  difplay  of 
anatomical  Ikill  to  mention  fuch  diforders  of  the  fenfes  as 
admit  of  no  remedy,  becaufe  they  are  owing  to  a de- 
fed  in  the  organization  or  ftrudure  of  the  brain,  whence 
the  nervesj  thofe  fine  organs  of  fenfation,  take  their 
rife.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a few  remarks  on 
one  or  two  general  caufes  of  nervous  weaknefs,  and  of 
confequent  debility  or  imperfedion  of  the  fenfes,  which 
‘proceed  wholly  from  our  own  mifeondud. 

Nothing  fo  much  relaxes  the  nervous  fvfiem,  fo  much 
'blunts  the  acutenefs  of  every  fenfe,  and  deftroys  its 
energy,  as  intemperance.  To  fay  of  a man  when 
drunk,  that  he  has  lofi  his  fenfes,  is  literally  true  in  the 
moft  comprehenfive  meaning  of  the  word.  He  can 
neither  fee,  hear,  tafte,  fmcll,  nor  feel,  with  exadnefs ; 
and  though  he  may  flatter  himfdf,  that,  with  the  return 
of  fobriety,  he  recovers  his  fenfes  alfo,  yet  they  become 
more  and  more  impaired  by  every  debauch,  till  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  frantic  indulgence  conugn  him  to 
blindnefs,  to  deafnefs,  and  to  the  grave.  Excefs  in  eat- 
ing produces  finrilar  effeds,  and,  like  the  touch  of  the 
torpedo,  benumbs  every  faculty.  It  particularly  viti- 
ates the  tafte  and  fmell,  and  thus  defeats  the  chief  pur- 
pofes  for  which  thefe  fenfes  were  given,  to  inform  us  of 
the  wholcfomc  or  noxious  properties  of  every  thing  we 
cat  and  drink. 

Unclcanncfs  is  alfo  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of 
feniation.  Perhaps  the  benignity  ot  Nature  is  not  dif- 
playcd  in  any  thing  more  ftrongly  than  in  the  warnings 
flic  gives  of  this  evil,  and  in  her  own  endeavours  to 
avert  it.  She  has  kft  us  fo  little  to  do,  that  we  delerve 
no  pity  for  the  fevereft  puniflimcnt  of  our  negled.  Sec 
how  kindly  flie  has  guarded  the  extremities  of  the  nerves 

F f 2 all 
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all  over  the  body,  the  interior  parts  of  the  nofc,  the 
mouth,  the  ear,  the  eye,  againfl:  external  annoyance  ! 
Obferve  with  what  efforts,  entirely  independent  of  our 
will,  (he  ftrives  to  relieve  thofe  delicate  organs  from  all 
impurities ! The  uneafinefs  we  feel  upon  fuch  occa- 
fions  ought  to  roufe  our  immediate  attention.  Shall  we 
fuffer  dirt  to  gather  upon  the  fkin,  to  dull  the  fenfe  of 
feeling,  to  obftrudl  the  pores,  and  to  drive  back  into 
the  fyftem  the  noxious  particles  which  Nature  endea- 
vours to  throw  off,  when  the  ufe  of  a little  foap  and 
water  would  prevent  every  inconvenience  ? Is  it  too 
much  trouble  to  wafh  the  ears;  to  dip  the  face  with  the 
eyes  open  in  a bafon  of  clean  water  four  or  five  times 
every  morning;  to  rinfe  the  nofe  and  mouth;  and  to 
keep  the  tongue  clean,  not  by  feraping  it,  but  by  at- 
tending to  the  ftate  of  the  flomach,  of  which  the  tongue 
is  an  index  ? Some  people  feem  to  be  as  much  afraid 
of  water  as  if  they  had  been  bitten  by  a mad  dog ; and 
if  they  remain  obftinate  in  that  antipathy,  I can  onljT 
fay,  tney  defer ve  a far  worfe  end  than  that  of  fuch  un- 
fortunate incurables,  to  be  luffocated  in  their  own 
filth. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

OF  A SCHIRRUS  AND  CANCER. 

ASCHIRRUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour,  ufually 
feated  in  feme  of  the  glands  ; as  the  breafts,  the 
arm-pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  unequal, 
of  a livid,  blackifh,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is  attended 
with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  occult  cancer. 
When  the  fkin  is  broken,  and  2.  Janies  or  ichorous  mat- 
ter of  an  abominable  foetid  fmell  is  difeharged  from  the 
fore  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Perlons 
after'  the  age  of  forty-five,  particularly  women,  and 
thofe  who  lead  an  indolent  i^dentary  life,  are  moil  fub- 

jedt  to  this  difeafe.  CAUSES. 
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CAUSES. — ^This  dlfeafe  is  often  owing  to  fup- 

prefled  evacuations ; hence  it  proves  fo  frequently  fatal 
to  women  of  a grofs  habit,  particularly  old  maids  and 
widows,  about  the  time  when  the  menftrual  flux  ceafes. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  excelTive  fear,  grief, 
anger,  religious  melancholy,  or  any  of  the  deprefling 
pafljons.  Hence  the  unfortunate,  the  choleric,  and  thofe 
perfons  who  devote  themfelves  to  a religious  life  in 
convents  or  monafteries,  are  often  afflicted  with  it.  It 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  long-continued  ufe  of 
food  that  is  too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid  na- 
ture; by  barrennefs,  celibacy,  indolence,  cold,  blows, 
fridion,  prelTure,  or  the  like.  Women  often  fufFer 
from  the  laft  of  thefe  by  means  of  their  ftays,  which 
fqueeze  and  comprefs  their  bread  fo  as  to  occafion 
great  mifchief.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an 
hereditary  difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This  diforder  feems  often  very 

trifling  at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumour,  about  the 
fize  of  an  hazel-nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller,  is  generally  the 
fird  fymptom.  This  will  often  continue  for  a long  time 
without  feeming  to  increafe,  or  giving  the  patient  great 
uneafinefs ; but  if  the  conditution  be  hurt,  or  the  tu- 
mour irritated  by  preflTure  or  improper  treatment  of  any 
kind,  it  begins  to  extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  by  pufliing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs.  It 
then  gets  the  name  of  from  a fancied  refemblance 

between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a crab.  The 
colour  of  the  fkin  begins  to  change,  which  is  fird  red, 
afterwards  purple,  then  bluifli,  livid,  and  at  lad  black! 
1 patieftt  cornplains  of  heat,  with  a burning,  gnaw- 
ing, flmoting  pain.  The  tumour  is  very  hard,  rouah, 
and  unequal,  with  a protuberance,  or  rifing,  in  the  mid- 
le  ; its  lize  ini.reafca  daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins 
become  thick,  knotty,  and  of  a blackifh  colour. 

The  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  fharp  ichor 
begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbouring  parts 
till  It  forms  a large  unfightly  ulcer.  More  occult  can- 
cers anfe  and  communicate  with  the  neighbouring- 
glands.  rhe  pain  and  dench  become  intolerable  ; the 
appetite  fails ; the  drength  is  exhauded  by  a continual 

^3  hcdlic 
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hectic  fever ; at  laft,  a violent  hse  oorrhage,  or  difcbarge 
of  blood,  from  fome  part  of  the  body,  with  fainrings  or 
convulfion  fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  miferable  pa-, 
dent’s  life. 

REGIMEN — The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but 

nourifhing.  All  ftrong  liquors,  and  high-feafoned  or 
faked  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  may 
take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear;  and 
fhould  ufe  every  method  to  divert  thought,  and  amufe 
his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury  are  carefully  to. 
be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of  the  affefted  part, 
which  ought  to  be  defended  from  all  prefTure,  and  even 
from  the  external  air,  by  covering  it  with  fur  or  fofc 
flannel.  ' 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  for 

which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  progrcfs, 
however,  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and  fome  of  its 
moft  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated,  by  proper  ap- 
plications. One  misfortune  attending  the  difeafe  is,  that 
the  unhappy  patient  oken  conceals  it  too  long.  Were 
proper  means  ufcd  in  due  time,  a cancer  might 
often  be  prevented  ; but  after  the  diforder  has  arrived 
at  a certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all  medicine  at 

defiance.  ‘ ’ , ' 

When  a fchirrus  tumour  is  firft  difcovered,  the  patient 

Oiio'hr  to  obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to  take  twice 
or  thrice  a-week  a dofe  of  the  common  purging  mer- 
curi.al  pill.  Some  blood  may  alfo  be  let,  and  the  part 
afFedted  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice  a-day,  with  a little 
of  the  mercurial  ointment,  and  kept  warm  with  fur  or 
flannel.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and  an  Enghih  pint 
of  the  decodlion  of  woods  or  larfapaiilb  may  be  diank 
daily.  I have  fometimes  difcuffcd  hard  tumours,  which 
had  the  appearance  ot  beginning  cancers,  by  a courfe  of 

this  kind.  • u u-  . . 

Should  the  tumour,  however,  not  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and  harder, 
it  will  be  proper  to-  extirpate  it,  either  by  the  knife  or 
caufiic.  indeed,  whenever  this  can  be  done  with  lafety, 
the  looner  it  is  done  the  better.  It  can  anfwer  no  pur- 
polc  to  extirpate  a cancer  after  the  conftitution  is  ruined. 
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Dr  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  corrupted  by  it. 
This,  however,  is  the  common  way,  which  makes  the 
operation  fo  feldom  fucceed.  Few  people  will  fubmit  to 
the  extirpation  till  death  ftares  them  in  the  face  ; where- 
as, if  it  were  done  early,  the  patient^s  life  would  not  be 
endangered  by  the  operation,  and  it  would  generally 
prove  a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be  cut  off, 
or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the  operation,  fuch 
medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve  the  moft  urgent 
fymptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr.  Home  fays,  that  half  a 
grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury,  diflblved  in 
a proper  quantity  of  brandy,  and  taken  night  and  morn- 
ing, will  often  be  of  fervice  in  cancers  of  the  face  znd 
nofe.  He  likewife  recommends  an  infufion  of  the  fola^ 
num,  or  night-fhade,  in  cancers  of  the  breafts. 

But  the  medicine  moft  in  repute  at  prefent  for  this 
difeafeis  hemlock.  Dr.  Stock,  phyfician  at  Vienna,  has 
of  late  recommended  the  extradt  of  this  plant  as  very- 
efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind.  The  Dodtor  fays, 
he  has  given  fome  hundred  weights  of  it  without  ever 
hurting  any  bpdy,  and  often  with  manifeft  advantage. 
He  advifes  the  patient,  however,  to  begin  with  very 
fmall  dofes,  as  two  or  three  grains,  and  to  increafe  the 
dofe  gradually  till  forne  good  effedl  be  perceived,  and 
there  to  reft  without  further  increafe.  From  two  or  three 
grains  at  firft,  the  Dodlor  fays  he  has  increafed  the  dofe 
to  two,  three,  or  four  drachms  a-day,  and  finds  that  fuch 
dofes  may  be  continued  for  feveral  weeks  without  any 
bad  confequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Dodlor  recomqiends  during 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous  fub- 
ftances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aromatics.  Fie 
fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to  thofe  who  are  ac- 
cuftonied  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufe  of  acids ; and  adds, 
that  the  patient  Ihould  live  in  a pure  free  air,  and  keep 
his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as  poffibie. 

The  Dodlor  docs  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in  which 
a cancer  may  be  rcfolvcd  by  the  ufe  of  hemlock,  but  fays 
he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years  in  large  dofes  without 
any  apparent  benefit  i neverthelefs  the  patient  has  been 

f 4 cured 
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cured  by  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  it  for  half  a year  longer. 
This  is  at  leaft  encouragement  to  give  it  a fair  trial, 
T hough  we  are  far  from  thinking  the  hemlock  merits  thole 
extravagant  encomiums  which  the  Do6lor  has  beftowed 
upon  it,  yet,  in  a difeafe  which  has  fo  long  baffled  the 
boalled  powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought  always  to 
be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to  the 
cxtraft.  They  are  both  made  of  the  firelh  leaves,  and 
may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr.  Nicholfon 
of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed  the  dofe  of  the 
powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a drachm,  and  gave 
near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the  day  with  remarkably  good 
effc(fls.  The  hemlock  may  alfo  be  ufed  externally  either 
as  a poultice  or  fomentation.  The  fore  may  likewife  be 
kept  clean  by  injefting  daily  a ftrong  decodlion  of  the 
tops  and  leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul  for- 
did ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  thoroughly 
clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  negleded.  The  bed 
application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the  carrot- poul- 
tice. The  root  of  the  common  carrot  may  be  grated, 
and  moiftened  with  as  much  water  as  will  bring  it  to  the 
confidence  of  a poultice  or  cataplafm.  This  mud  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fore,  and  renewed  twice  a-day.  It  generally 
cleans  the  fore,  eafes  the  pain,  and  takes  away  the  dif- 
agreeable  fmell,  which  are  objeids  of  no  fmall  importance 

fuch  a dreadful  diforder  *. 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recommended  ^ 
not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a powerful  medicine 
in  this  difeafe.  It  mud  be  frequently  made  frelh,  and 
the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure.  Two,  three,  or  even 
four  Engiifh  pints  of  it  may  be  drank  every  day  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  No  benefit  can  be  expefted  from  any 
medicine  in  this  difeafe,  unlefs  it  be  perfided  in  for  a long 
lime.  It  is  of  too  obdinate  a nature  to  be  foon  removed; 
and,  when  it  admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it  mud  be  brought 
about  by  inducing  an  almoft  total  change  of  the  habit, 
which  mud  always  be  a work  of  time.  Setons  or  iflucs 

* London  Medical  ElTays. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fometimes  good 
efFec^ls  *. 

Whe/1  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  not  indeed 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  patient’s  agony,  and 
render  life  more  tolerable  while  it  continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to  ufe 
wholefome  food ; to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open 
air  ; to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pofllble ; and  carefully 
to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes,  and  every  kind  of 
preffure  upon  the  breads,  or  other  glandular  pans  f . 

In  the  long  catalogue  of  human  afflidlions  there  is 
fcarcely  one  to  be  more  dreaded  than  the  cancer.  It  is 
no  lefs  painful  than  loathfome : it  kills  by  inches;  is  fel- 
<Iom  cured  except  by  the  knife ; and  even  that  does  not 
always  fucceed.  I have  frequently  feen  fmall  tumors  in 
the  bread,  which  might  perhaps  have  ended  in  cancers, 
yield  to  the  camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  applied 
twice  a-day  ; but  after  the  fchirrus  had  broke  and  be- 
come a cancer,  I do  not  remember  having  ever  I'een  it 
cured ; nor  do  I believe  that  the  whole  materia  medica 
can  afford  a remedy  for  it. 

Yet  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  London  who  cure 
cancers',  and  no  one,  who  has  a fufficient  fliare  of  faith* 
can  be  at  a lofs  for  a cancer-doctor.  One  may  fee  even 

* In  a cancer  which  had  fet  all  medicines,  and  even  furgery, 
at  defiance,  i lately  faw  remarkable  efFedls  from  an  obftinate 
perfeverance  In  a courfe  of  antifepdes.  I ordered  the  deep  ulcers 
to  be  wathed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a fyringe,  twice,  or  thrice 
a-day,  either  with  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  a decodtion  of  carrot, 
and  that  the  patient  fiiould  take  four  or  five  times  a-day,  a glafs 
of  good  wine,  v.’ith  half  a drachm  of  the  beft  powdered  bark  in  it. 
The  fores,  after  being  waflied,  were  likewife  fprinkled  with  the  fame 
powder.  When  the  patient  began  thiscourfe,  her  death  was  daily  ex- 
peified.  She  continued  it  for  above  two  years,  with  manifeft  advan- 
tage ; but  being  told  by  an  eminent  furgeon,  that  the  bark  would  not 
cure  acancer,  and  that  the  fores  ought  not  to  be  walked,  ihe  difeonti- 
nued  the  praflice, and  died  in  a few  weeks.  This  coui'fe  was  not  ex- 
pefled  to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the  patient’s  life,  which  it 
evidently  did  almoft  to  a miracle. 

.4  As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this 
difeafe,  we  would  h.ave  given  fome  diredions  for  the  gathering  and 
piepaiuig  of  that  plant ; but  as  its  different  preparations  are  now 
kept  m the  fiiops,  we  think  it  much  fafer  for  people  to  get  them 
there,  with  proper  direflions  for  ufing  tjiem. 


the 
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the  fronts  of  houfes  infcribed  with  the  words,  Cancers 
cured  hered*  in  large  chara6lers.  I lateljrhad  a patient, 
who  once  fancied  that  her  bread  was  a little  cancerous, 
and,  under  that  impreflion,  was  kept  for  two  years  in  the 
band?  of  a female  cancer-curer,  though  the  lady  in  reality 
had  not  the  lead  fymptom  of  cancpr  about  her. 

But  credulity  is  a difeafe  of  the  mind  dill  more  incu- 
rable than  cancers.  I had  occafion,  a few  years  ago,  to 
make  feveral  viCts  at  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  riched  mer- 
chants in  London,  whofe  fifter  was  afflifted  at  the  time 
with  a cancer ; and  though  (he  lived  in  the  fame  houfe, 
I was  never  defired  to  look  at  her.  Blind  credulity  pre- 
vailed over.reafon.  Her  cure  was  entrufted  to  an  Ame- 
rican quack,  who  knew  jud  as  much  as  my  lady's  lapdog, 
of  the  nature  and  proper  treatment  of  cancers.  He  only 
helped  to  kill  her,  which  the  difeafe  might  ultimately 
have  done  : yet  furely  die  ought  to  have  had  better 
advice. 


V.- 

t 

CHAP.  XLVI. 

OF  POISONS. 

■pVERY  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons.  They  are  gene- 
rally taken  unawares,  and  their  effedls  are  often  fo  fudden 
and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of  delay,  or  allow  time  to 
procure  the  affidance  of  phyficians.  Happily,  indeed,  no 
great  degree  of  medical  knowledge  is  here  neceuary ; 
the  remedies  for  mod  poifons  being  generally  at  hand, 
or  eafily  obtained,  and  nothing  but  common  prudence 

needful  in  the  application  of  them.  ^ ^ i i r 

The  vulgar  notion  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by  lome 
counter-poifon,  as  a fpecific,  has  done  much  hurt. 
pie  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the  patient,  unlds 
they  know  the  particular  antidote  to  that  kind  of  poifon 
which  he  has  taken.  Whereas  the  cure  of  all  poilons 
taken  into  the  domach,  without  exception,  depends 
chiefly  on  difcharging  them  as  foon  as  poldble. 


There 
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There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure  are 
inore  obvious.  Poifon  i-s  feldom  long  in  the  ftomadt 
before  it  occafions  fickncfs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit. 
This  (hews  plainly  what  ought  to  be  done.  Indeed,  com- 
riion  fenfe  dilates  to  every  one,  that,  if  any  thing  has 
been  taken  into  the  ftomach  which  endangers  life,  it 
ought  immediately  to  be  difcharged.  Were  this  duly 
regarded,  the  danger  arifing  from  poifons  might  gene- 
rally be  avoided.  The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious, 
and  the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

We  (hall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a detail 
of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among, 
ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard  to  poifons ; 
neither  flaall  we  mention  the  boafted  antidotes,  which 
have  been  recommended  either  for  preventing  or  obvi- 
ating their  effedls  ; but  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  point- 
ing out  the  poifons  moft  common  in  this  country,  and 
the  means  of  avoiding  their  dangerous  confequences. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or 
the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corro- 
five  quality  ; as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofive  fublimate 
of  mercury, &c. 

Thofe  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a narcotic 
or  (tupefafttve  quality  ; as.  poppy,  hemlock,  henbane, 
berries  of  the  deadly  night-fhade,  &c. 

' Poifonous  animals  communicate  their  infedlion  either 
by  the  bite  or  fling.  This  poifon  is  very  different  fronn 
the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effcdls  when  received 
into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS."  ■Arfenic  is  the  moft 
common  of  this  clafs ; and,  as  the  whole  of  them  are 
pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effedls  and  method  of  cure, 
what  is  laid  with  refpedl  to  it  will  be  applicable  to  every 
other  fpecies  of  corrofive  poifon. 

When  a perlon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  perceives  a 
burning  heaty'and  a violent  pricking  pain  in  his  ftomach 
and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable  thirft,  and  an  inclination 
to  vomit.  The  tongue  and  throat  feel  rough  and  dry  ; 
and,  if  proper  means  be  not  foon  adminiftered,the  patient 
h Icized  with  great  anxiety,  hicebping,  faintings,  and 
coldncfs 
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coldnefs  of  the  extremities.  To  thefe  fucceed  black  vo- 
mits, foetid  ftools,  with  a mortification  of  the  fiomach 
and  inteftines,  which  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of 
death. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the  patient 
ibould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and  falad-oil  till 
he  vomits } or  he  may  drink  warm  water  mixed  with  oil. 
Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper,  provided  they  can  be  got 
ready  in  time.  Where  no  oil  is  to  be  had,  frefh  butter  may 
be  melted  and  mixed  with  the  milk  orwater.  Thefe  things 
are  to  be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  continues 
Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  Englilh  quarts  before  the 
vomiting  ceafed  ; and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  off  drink- 
ing while  one  particle  of  the  poifon  remains  in  the  fto- 
mach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke  vomit- 
ing, but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  poifon,  and 
prevent  its  wexunding  the  bowels  ; but  if  they  fliould  not 
make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  mull  be  given,  or  a few  fpoon- 
fulsof  the  oxymcl  or  vinegar  offquiils  may  be  mixed  with 
the  water  which  he  drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewife  be 
excited  by  tickling  the  infide  of  the  throat  with  a feather. 
Should  thefe  methods  however  fail,  half  a drachm  of 
white  vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  muft 
be  adminillered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  ana 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got  down  to  the 
inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  very  fre- 
quently thrown  up  j and  the  patient  muft  drink  emollient 
dccodtions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marlhmallows,  and  fuch 
like.  He  muft  likewife  take  an  infufion  of  fenna  and 
manna,  a foiution  of  Glauber’s  falts,  or  lome  other  pur- 
gative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient  ought, 
for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are  of  a healing 
and  cooling  quality ; to  abftain  from  fiefli  and  all  ftrong 
liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk,  broth,  gruel,  light  pud- 
dings, and  other  fpooii  meats  of  ealy  digeftion.  His 
drink  fliould  be  barley-water,  linfeed  tea,  or  infufions  of 
any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables. 


VEGE- 
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VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and  pain  of 
the  flomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  degree  of  giddi- 
nefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupidity  or  folly.  Perfons  who 
have  taken  thefe  poifons  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  the  mineral  or  corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal ; yet  the  danger  is  gene- 
rally over  as  foon  as  they  are  difeharged.  Not  being  of 
fuch  a cauftic  or  corrofive  nature,  they  are  lefs  apt  to 
wound  or  inflame  the  bowels,  than  mineral  fubftances  : 
no  time,  however,  ought  to  be  loft  in  having  them  dif- 
charged. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  merits 
particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine  both  in  a 
folid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly  goes  b/ 
the  name  oflaudanum.  It  is,  indeed,  a valuable  medicine 
when  taken  in  proper  quantity ; but,  as  an  over-dofe 
proves  a ftrong  poiibn,  we  lhall  point  out  its  common 
effefts,  together  with  the  method  of  cure. 

An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  great  drow- 
linefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apopledlic  fymptoms.  Some- 
times the  perfon  has  fo  great  an  inclination  to  fleep,  that 
it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  keep  him  awake.  Every  me- 
thod muft,  however,  be  tried  for  this  purpofe.  He  ihould 
be  tofled,  (baked,  and  moved  about.  Sharp  bliftering- 
plafters  (hould  be  applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  ftimu- 
lating  medicines,  as  ialts  of  hartfhorn,  &c.  held  under  his 
nofe.  Itwillalfo  be  proper  to  let  blood.  At  the  fame 
time  every  method  muft  be  taken  to  make  him  dif- 
charge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  done  in  the  manner  di- 
redted  above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong  vomits,  drinking 
plenty  of  warm  water,  with  oil,  &c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends  acid 
medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  fays,  that  he  has  often 
given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice  of  lemon  in 
repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

Jfthe  body  (hould  remain  weak  and  languid  after  the 
poifon  has  been  difeharged,  nourifhing  diet  and  cordials 
will  be  proper ; but  when  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the 
(lomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed,  the  greateft  drcumfpec- 
tion  is  neceffary  both  with  regard  to  food  and  medicine. 

9 OF 


OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS  ANIMALS. 

We  fliall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it  is 
both  the  moft  common  and  dangerous  animal-poifon  in 
this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  ,contra6t  this,  difeafe 
are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog-kind,  ws;., foxes, 
dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called  the  rabies  canina\ 
or  dog-madnefs.  Of  the  laft  we  have  none  in  this  ifland  ; 
and  it  fo  feldom  happens  that  any  pcrfon  is  bit  by  the  firtl, 
that  they  fcarce  deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a 
thing  (hould  happen,  the  method  of  treatment  isprecife- 
ly  the  fame  as  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  r 

The  fymptoms  of  madncfs  in  a dog  are  as  follow  : At 
firft  he  looks  dull,  flicws  an  averfion  to  food  and  com- 
pany : he  does  not  bark  as  Ufual,  but  feems  to  murmur^ 
is  peevilh,  and  apt  to  bite  ftraqgers:  his  ears  and  tail 
droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears  drowfy  ; after- 
wards he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue,  and  froth  at  the 
mouth,  his  eye  Teeming  heavy  and  watery  : he  now,  if  not 
confined,  takes  off,  runs  panting  along  with  a kind  of 
dejefted  air,  and  endeavours  to  bite  every  one  he  meets. 
Other  dogs  are  faid  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  this 
a certain  lign  of  madncfs,  fuppofing  that  they  know  him 
by  the  fmell ; but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he 
efcapes  being  killed,  he  feldom  runs  above  two  or  three 
days,  till  he  dies  exhaufted  with  heat,  hunger,  and  fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  mofi  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot  !ea- 
fons ; and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  ftinking  carrion^ 
fithouc  having  enough  of  irefh-water,  are  moft  liao  c 

When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  ftri6teft 
inuiiT  ought  to  be  made  whether  the  animal  was  really 
ifld  Many  difagreeable  confequcncfes  arife  from  ne- 
leding  to  afcertain  tins  point.  Some  people  have  live 
, connnual  anxiety  tor  many  years^  becaufe  ^^ey  i 
een  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed  to  be  , , 

^ he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot,  it  was  impoffible  to 
frertain  the  fafl.  This  IhouJd  induce  us,  mftcad  of 
filing  a dog  the  moment  he  jias  bit  any  pcrfon,  to  do 
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all  in  our  power  to  keep  him  alive,  St  leaft  till  we  can  be 
certain  whether  he  be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circumftances  may  contribute  to  make  people 
imaoine  a dog  mad.  Pie  lofes  his  mafter,  runs  about  in 
qiieft  of  him,  is  fetupon  by  other  dogs,  and  perhaps  by 
men.  The  creature,  thus  frightened,  beat  and  abufed, 
looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along. 
Immediately  a crowd  is  after  him  ; while  he,  finding 
himfelf  clofcly  purfued,  and  taking  \every  one  he  meets 
for  an  enemy,  naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in  felf- 
defence.  He  foon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it 
pafles  currently  that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impoffible 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiftory  of,  by  far,  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
numberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have  been  extolled  for 
•preventing  the  efPefts  of  their  bite  ? This  readily  ac- 
counts for  the  great  variety  of  infallible  remedies  for  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almofl; 
every  family.  Thougli  not  one  in  a thoufand  has  any 
claim  to  merit,  yet  they  are  all  fupported  by  numberlefs 
vouchers.  No  wonder  that  imaginary  difeafes  fhould  be 
cured  by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous 
people  firft  impofe  upon  themfelves,  and  then  deceive 
others.  The  fame  medicine  which  was  fuppofed  to 
prevent  the  efFcdts  of  the  bite,  when  the  dog  was  not 
mad,  is  recommended  to  a perfon  who  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  bit  by  a dog  that  was  really  mad.  He  takes 
it,  trufts  to  it,  and  is  undone. 

To  thefe  miftakes  we  mufl;  impute  the  frequent  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the  effects 
of  the  bice  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing  fo  much  to  a 
defect  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  applications.  I am  per- 
fuaded,  if  proper  medicines  were  adminiftered  imme- 
diately after  the  bite  is  received,  and  continued  fora  luf- 
ficient  length  of  time,  we  Ihould  not  lofe  one  in  a thou- 
fand of  thole  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a 
mad  dog.  ^ 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a wound 
which  neverthelefs  heals  as  foon  as  a common  wound  • 
but  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  painful,  and  as  the  pain 
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fpreads  towards  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  perfon  be- 
comes heavy  and  liftlefs.  His  fleep  is  unquiet  with 
frightful  dreams;  he  fighs, looks  dull, find  loves  folitude. 
Thefe  are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  firft  fymptoms,  of 
that  dreadful  difeafe  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 
But  as  we  do  not  propofe  to  treat  fully  on  the  difeafe 
itfelf,  but  to  point  out  the  method  of  preventing  it,  we 
fhall  not  take  up  time  in  Ihewing  its  progrefs  from  the 
firft  invafion  to  its  commonly  fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in  the 
body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal,  is  both 
hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  muft  render  fuch  perfons  as 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very  unhappy,  and  can 
have  no  good  effedls.  If  the  perfon  takes  proper  medi- 
cines for  forty  days  after  the  time  of  his  being  bit,  and 
feels  no  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve him  out  of  danger.  Some  have  indeed  gone  mad 
twelve  months  after  being  bit,  but  feldom  later. 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the  effedls 
of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  promote  the 
different  fecretions,  and  antifpafmodics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine,  which 
he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the  fpace  of  thirty 
years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand  times.  ^ 

The  Dodbr’s  prefcription  is  as  follows  : 

“ Take  afh-coloured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned,  dried,, 
and  powdert4i,  half  an  ounce  ; of  black  pepper  powdered, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  theft  well  together,  and 
divide  the  powder  into  four  dofes;  one  ofwhich  muft  be 
taken  every,  morning  falling,  for  four  mornings  fuccef- 
fively,  in  half  an  Engiilh  pint  of  cow’s  milk  warm. 

“ After  theft  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  muft  go 
into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or  river,  every  morn- 
ing failing,  for  a month ; he  muft  be  dipped  all  over, 
but  not  ftay  in  (with  his  head  above  water)  longer  than 
half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold.  After  this  he 
muft  go  in  three  times  a-week  for  a fortnight  longer. 

“ The  perfon  muft  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  uft  the 

medicine  *. 

We 

• Though  we  give  this  prefcription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
yet  we  would  not  advife  any  perlon,  who  has  veafon  to  be 
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We  fliall  next  mention  the  famous  Eaft-India  fpecific, 
as  it  is  called.  'Diis  medicine  is  compofed  of  cinnabar 
and  mufk.  It  is*efteemed  a great  antifpafmodic ; and, 
by  many,  extolled  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  preventing 
the  efPedls  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

Take  native  and  faiflitious  cinnabar,  of  each  twenty- 
four  grains,  mufls;  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe  be  made 
into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glafs  of  arrack  or 
brandy.” 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for  thirty 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  muft  be  repeated  ; but  if  he 
has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft  be  repeated  in 
three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a good  antifpaf- 
modic medicine  : 

“ Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder  half  a 
drachm,  gum  afafcecida  twelve  grains,  gum  camphire 
fevcn  grains;  make  thefe  into  a bolus  with  a little  fvruD 
of  faffron.” 

Camphire  may  alfo  bd  given  in  the  following  manner  ; 

Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake-, 
root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one  drachm  j 
rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole 
into  ten  dofes.” 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great  efficacy, 
both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind  of  madnefs. 
When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  rub 

daily  a drachm  of  the  ointment  into  the  parts  about  the 
wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and  ffiould 
be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended  for 
preventing  the  effeds  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  We 
would  not,  however,  advife  people  to  truft  to  any  one  of 
them  ; but  from  a proper  combination  of  their  different 
powers,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs 


that  he  has  been  bit  by  a dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  truft  to 
no  ™t  phyfician  ; but  he  feems  to  have  been 

credulity.  fometimes  the  dupe  of  his  own 
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The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lies  in 
not  taking  them  for  a fufficient  lengtii  of  time.  They 
are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  medicines  intended  to 
produce  any  change  in  the  body.  To  this,  and  not  to 
the  infufficiency  of  the  medicines,  we  muft  impute  their 
frequent  vvant  of  fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the 'virtue  of  his  medicine  confifis 
in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon  Ihould  be  ex- 
pelled by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four  dofes  of  any 
medicine,  however  powerful,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 
More  time  is  certainly  neceflary,  even  though  the  medi- 
cine were  more  powerful  than  that  which  the  Dodor 
prefcribes. 

The  Eaft-India  fpecific  is  Fill  more  exceptionable  on 
this  account. 

As  thefe  and  moft  other  medicines,  taken  fingly,  have 
frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  fhall  recommend  the 
following  courfe  : 

If  a perfon  be  bitin  a flefhy  part,  where  there  is, no 
hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood- vefTel,  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  this  be  not  done 
foon  after  the  bite  has  been  received,  it  will  be  better  to 


omit  It.  . , ri  ^ 

The  wound  may  be  drefTed  with  fait  and  water,  or  a 
pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afterwards  drefTed 
twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with  red  preci- 
pitate of  mercury.  at 

The  patient  fhould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead  s 

medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above.  If  he 
takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it,as  iheDoflor  dircds, 
for  four  days  lucceffively.  Let  him  then  omit  it  tw^ 
or  three  days,  and  again  repeat  the  fame  number  of  dofes 


as  before.  . > , u ... 

Durincr  this  courfe,  he  muft  rub  into  the  parts  about 

the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial  ointment. 
This  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days  at  leaft. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge  or 
two,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  effed  of  the  mercury  be 
cone  off.  He  muft  then  begin  50  ufe  the  cold  bath,  into 
which  he  may  go  every  morning  for  five  or  fix  weeks. 

If  he  fhould  fed  cold  and  chilly  for  a long  time  after 

o coming 
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coming  out  of  the  cold  bath,  it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a 
tepid  one,  or  tojaave  the  water  a little  warmed.' 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to  leave 
off  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either  one- of  the 
bolufes  of  fnake-root,  afafoetida,  and  carnphire  ; or  one 
of  the  powders  of  nitre,  carnphire,  and  fnake-root,  twice 
a-day.  Thefe  may  be  iifcd'  the  whole  time  he  is  bath- 
ing. 

During  the  nfe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the  patient 
miift  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing  cold. 

A proper  regimen  mull  be  obferved  throughout  the 
whole  courfe.  The  patient  fhould  abftain  from  flefli, 
and^  all  faked  and  high-feafoned  provifions.  He  muft 
avoid  fbrong  liquors,  and  live  moftly  upon  a light  and 
rather  fpare  diet.  Plis  mind  fhould  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  pofTible,  and  all  exceflive  heat  and  violent 
pafTions  avoided  with  the  utmoft  care. 

- I have  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with  proper 
regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia;  and  cannot 
help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of  fuccefs  muft  gene- 
rally be  owing  either  to  the  application  of  improper  me- 
dicines, or  not  ufing  proper  ones  for  a fufficicnt  length 
of  time.  ° 


Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that  pro- 
mifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trufting  to  thefe 
they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a regular  courfe  of  me- 
dicine would  have  rendered  them  abTblutely  fafe.  This 
holds  remarkably  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Numbers  of  peo- 
ple, for  example,  believe,  if  they  or  their  cattle  were  once 
dipped  m the  fea,  it  is  fufficient ; as  if  the  fait  water  were 
a charm  againft  the  effeds  of  the  bite.  This,  and  fuch  like 
whims,  have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

^ It  IS  a common  notion,  ifaperfon  be  bit  by  a dog  which 
IS  not  mad,  tha^  If  he  fhould  go  mad  afterwLds,  the  per- 
fon  would  be  affedted  with  the  diforder  at  the  fame  time  * 
but  this  notion  is  too  ridiculous  to  deferve  a ferious  con-  ‘ 
fideration.  It  is  a good  rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as 
much  as  poflible,  as  the  difeafe  is  often  upon  them  f^r 
fome  before  its  violent  fymptoms  appear,  The 
hydrophobia  has  been  occafioned  by  the  bue  of  a do^ 

^ g ^ which 
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which  (hewed  no  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  but  lift- 
lefTnefs  and  a fullen  dirpofinon. 

Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure  of 
the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it  incu- 
rable. The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not  be  cured, 
has  been  produdlive  of  the  moft  horrid  confequences.  It 
was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the  unhappy  perfons,  as  foon 
as  they  were  feized  with  the  difeafe,  to  their  fate,  to  bleed 
them  to  death,  or  to  fuffbcate  them  between  mattrafTes 
or  feather-beds,  &e.  This  conduft  certainly  deferved 
the  fevered  punifhmentl  We  hope,  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  it  will  never  again  be  heard  Of. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this  dif- 
eafe, and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my  own 
experience*,  but  the  learned  Dr.  JTi (Tot  fays,  it  may  be 
cured  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  The  patient  mud  be  bled  to  a cooHderable  quan- 
tity ; and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice,  or  even 
a fourth  time,  if  circumdances  require  it. 

2.  The  patient  dioiild  be  put,  if  podible,  into  a warm 
bath  i and  this  fhould  be  ufed  twice  a-day. 

3.  He  (hoiild  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 

emollient  clyders.  . • n.  i j k.. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it,  fhould  be 

Tubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  tv/ice  a-day. 

r The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound  {hould 
be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an  oily 


T^Every  three  hours  a dofe  of  Cob’s  powder  fnould 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  l‘me-tree  and  elder 
dowers.  This  powder  is  made  by  rubbing  together 
in  a mortar,  to  a very  nne  powder,  of  native  and  fac- 
titious cinnabar,  each  twenty-four  grams  i of  mmk,  lix- 
tcen  grains  *. 


* The  Ormfkiric  medicine,  as  it  Is  called,  feems  ^ 
feme  coafiderable  time,  and  m fuffivient  qiuutit), 
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j.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  be  not 
eafy,  waihingit  down  with  the  infufion  mentioned  above  : 
Take  one  drachm  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder ; 
of  camphire  and  afafcetida,  ten  grains  each;  of  opium, 
one  grain ; and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  conferve,  or 
rob  of  elder,  make  a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  ftomach,  with  a 
bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty -five  or  forty  grains  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  muft  be  light ; 
as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or  mealy  vege- 
tables, &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  Ihould  long  continue  weak,  and  fub* 
je£t  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  (hall  mention  is 
the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal,  rubbed  into 
the  wound,  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that  is  all 
the  viper-catchers  generally  do  when  bit,  we  Ihould  not 
think  it  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged  viper.  It 
w’ould  furely  be  more  fafe  to  have  the  wound  well  fuck- 
ed*', and  afterwards  rubbed  with  warm  falad-oil.  A 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  fofte'ned  with  falad-oil, 
Ihould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  wound ; and  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  drink  freely  of  vinegar-whey,  or  water- 
gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat.  Vinegar 
is  one  of  the  bell  medicines  which  can  be  ufed  in  any 
kind  of  poifon,  and  ought  to  be  taken  very  liberally.  If 
the  patient  be  Tick,  he  may  rake  a vomit.  This  courfe 

* The  praftice  of  furklnjr  out  poifons  is  very  ancient ; and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be  cut 
out,  this  is  the  mdll  likely  way  for  excrafling  the  poifon.  Tliere 
can  be  no  danger  in  perlorming  this  office,  as  the  poifon  docs  no 
harm,  unlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The  perl'on 
who  lucks  the  wound  ought,  however,  towaffi  his  mouth  frecjueutly 
with  lalad-oil,  which  will  fccure  him  from  even,  the  leafl  inconve- 
niency.  The  Pfylli  in  A'frica,  and  the  Marfi  in  Italy,  were  famed 
tor  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  by  fucking  the  wound  ; 

and  we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North  America  prac^iie  the 
lame  at  this  day. 


will 
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will  be  fufficient  to  cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonoua 
animals  of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infeds,  as  the  bee,  the  wafp, 
the  hornet.  See.  their  flings  are  feldom  attended  with 
danger,  unlefs  when  a perfon  happens  to  be  flung  by  a 
great  number  of  them  at  the  fame  time  j in  which  cafe 
fomething  fhould  be  done  to  abate  the  inflammation  and 
fwelling.  Some,  for  this  purpofe,  apply  honey  ; others 
lay  pounded  parfley  to  the  parr.  A mixture  of  vinegar 
and  Venice  treacle  is  likewile  recommended;  but  I have 
found  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  falad-oil,  or  frequent- 
ly repeated  applications  of  pledgits  dipped  in  laudanum, 
fucceed  very  well.  Indeed,  when  the  flings  are  fo  nu- 
merous as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  which  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,  he  muft  not  only  have  oily  poultices,  or 
pledgits  moiflened  with  laudanum  applied  to  the^part, 
but  fhould  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  me- 
dicines, as  nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  fhould  drink 
plentifully  of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by  no 
means  of  the  moft  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
cfFcdls  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this  country, 
are  really  other  difeafes,  and  proceed  from  quite  dif- 
ferent caufes. 

We  cannot,  however,  make  the  fame  obfervation  with 
regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound  every 
where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary. 
This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  carelefTnefs.  Children 
ought  early  to  be  cautioned  againfl  eating  any  kind  of 
fruit,  roots,  or  berries,  vvhich  they  do  not  know ; and 
all  poifonous  plants  to  which  they  can  have  accels,  ought, 
as  far  as  poflible,  to  be  deftroyed.  This  would  not  be  fo 
difficult  a tafk  as  fome  people  imagine, 

Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and  they 
ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places;  bur,  as  they 
prove  often  defliudlive  to  cattle,  they  fhould  be  roo^d  ^ 
out  of  all  paflure-grounds.  They  ought  likewife,  for 
the  fafety  of  the  human  Ipecics,  to  be  deflroyed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and  villages;  v;hich,  by_the 

bye,  are  the  place?  where  they  moll  commonly  abound, 

^ ^ ^ J have 
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I have  feen  the  poifonous  hemlock,  henbane,  wolfsbane, 
and  deadly  night- lhade,  all  growing  within  the  environs 
of  a fmall  town,  where,  though  feveral  perfons,  within 
the  memory  of  thofe  living  in  it,  had  loft  their  lives  by 
one  or  other  of  thefe  plants,  yet  no  method,,  that  I could 
hear  of,  had  ever  been  taken  to  root  them  out ; though 
this  might  be  done  at  a very  trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  paflTes,  but  we  have  accounts  of  feveral 
perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock-roots,  inftead  of 
parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  which  they  had  ga- 
thered for  mufhrooms.  Thefe  examples  ought  to  put 
people  upon  their  guard  with  refped  to  the  former,  and 
to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe.  Mufhrooms  may 
be  a delicate  difh  ; but  they  are  a dangerous  one,  as  ^hey 
are  generally  gathered  by  perfons  who  do  not  know  one 
kind  of  fungus  from  another,  and  take  every  thing  for  a 
mulhroom  which  has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  a poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in  foreign 
countries  ; but,  as  our  obfervations  are  chiefly  intended 
for  this  ifland,  we  fhall  pafs  thefe  over.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  amifs  to  obferve,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of 
our  countrymen  as  go  to  America,  that  an  effedlual  re- 
medy is  now  faid  to  be  found  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
fnake. — The  prefeription  is  as  follows : Take  of  the 
roots  of  plantain  and  horehound,  in  fummer,  roots  and 
branches  together,  a fufficient  quantity  ; bruife  them  in 
a mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  of  which  give,  as 
foon  as  pofliblc,  one  large  fpoonful ; if  the  patient  be 
fwelled,  you  muft  force  it  down  his  throat.  This  gene- 
rally will  cure ; but,  if  he  finds  no  relief  in  an  hour 
after,  you  may  give  another  fpoonful,  which  never  fails. 
— If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  muft  be  moiftened  with  a 
- little  water.  To  the  wound  may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good 
tobacco  moiftened  with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes,  who  fays 
it  was  the  invention  of  a negro;  for  the  difeovery  of 
which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed,  and  a hundred 
pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him  during  life,  by  the 
General  AfTembly  of  Carolina. 

it  is  pofliblc  there  may  be, in  nature  fpecific  remedies 

G g 4 for 
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for  every  kind  of  poifon;  but  as  we  have  very  little 
faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pretended  tQ 
be  difcovered,  we  fhall  beg  leave  again  to  recommend 
the  mofl  ftridt  attention  to  the  following  rules,  That 
when  any  poifonous  fubftance  has  been  taken  into  the 
flomach,  it  ought,  as  foon  as  poflable,  to  be  difcharged 
by  vomits,  clyllers,  and  purges  j and,  when  poifon  has 
. been  received  into  the  body  by  a wound,  that  it  be  ex- 
pelled by  medicines  which  promote  the  different  fecre- 
tions,  efpecially  thofe  of  fweat,  urine,  and  infenfible 
perfpiration ; to  which  may  be  joined  ancifpafmodics, 
or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off  tenfion  and  irritation  ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  opium,  mufk,  camphire,  and 
afafcEtida. 


CHAP.  XLVIL 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

TN  the  firft  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  difeafc 
was  omitted.  The  reafons,  however,  which  at  that 
time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon  more  ma- 
ture conlideration  vanifhed.  Bad  conlequences,  no 
doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  perfons  tampering  with 
medicine  in  this  diforder ; but  the  danger  from  that 
quarter  feems  to  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  great 
and  folid  advantages  which  muft  arife  to  the  patient 
from  an  early  knowledge  of  his  cafe,  and  an  attention 
to  a plan  of  regimen,  which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the 
difeafe,  will  be  furc  to  render  it  more  mild,  and  l,^fs 
hurtful  to  the  conftitution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  perfons 
who  contrad  this  difeafe,  that  it  lies  under  a lort  of  dif- 
grace.  This  renders  difguife  neceffary,  and  makes  the 
patient  either  conceal  his  diforder  altogether,  or  apply 
to  thofe  who  promife  a fudden  and  fecret  cure  ; but 
who,  in  fad,  only  remove  the  fymptoms  for  a time, 
while  they  fix  the  difeafe  deeper  in  the  habit.  By  this 
:S7icans  a flight  infedion,  which  might  have  been  eafily 

■ ' removed. 
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removed,  is  often  converted  into  an  obftinate,  and  fome- 
times  incurable  malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumftance  attending  this  dif. 
eafe  is,  that  it  affumes  a variety  of  different  fliapes,  and 
may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an  affcmblage  of  dif- 
eafes,  than  a fingle  one.  No  two  difeafes  can  require 
a more  different  method  of  treatment  than  this  does  in 
its  different  ftages.  Hence  the  folly  and  danger  of  trufl- 
ing  to  any  particular  noftrum  for  the  cure  of  ir.  Such 
noilrums  are,  however,  generally  adminiflered  In  the 
fame  manner  to,  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  the  lead  ' 
regard  to  the  (late  of  the  difeafe,  the  conftitution  of  the 
patient,  the  degree  of  infection,  and  a thoufand  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  utmoll  importance. 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit  of 
unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated  to  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants,  nurfes,  mid- 
wives, and  married  women  whofe  hufbands  lead  diffo- 
lute  lives,  are  often  affefled  with  it,  and  frequently  lofe 
their  lives  by  not  being  aware  of  their  danger  in  due 
time.  The  unhappy  condition  of  fuch  perfons  will  cer- 
tainly plead  our  excufe,  if  any  excufe  be  neceffary,  for 
endeavouring  to  point  out  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of  this 
too  common  difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  however, 
and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its  various 
ftages,  would  require  a much  larger  fpace  than  falls  to 
this  part  of  my  fubjeft  ; I fhall  therefore  confine  my  ob- 
fervations  chiefly  to  circumftances  of  importance,  omit- 
ting fuch  as  are  either  trifling,  or  which  occur  but  fel- 
dom.  I (hall  likewife  pafs  over  the  hiftory  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  with  the  different  methods  of  treatment  which  it' 
has  undergone  fince  it  was  firft  introduced  into  Europe, 
and  many  other  circumltances  of  a fimilar  nature;  all  of 
which,  though  they  might  tend  to  amufc  the  reader,  yet 
could  afford  him  little  or  no  ufeful  knowledge, 

OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA. 

The  virulent  Gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  dilcharge  of 
infedious  mucus  from  the  parts  of  generation  in  either 

fcx. 
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fex.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  within  eight  or 
ten  days  after  the  infedlion  has  been  received ; fome- 
times  indeed  it  appears  in  two  or  three  days,  and  at  other 
times  not  before  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks.  Pre- 
vious to  the  difcharge,  the  patient  feels  an  itching,  with 
a fmall  degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards  a 
thin  glary  matter  begins  to  diftil  from  the  urinary  paf- 
fage,  which  ftains  the  linen,  and  occafions  a fmall  de- 
gree of  titillation,  particularly  at  the  time  of  making 
water;  this,  gradually  increafing,  arifes  at  length  tg  a 
degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  perceived 
about  the  extremity  of  the  urinary  paflTage,  where  a flight 
degree  of  rednefs  and  inflammation  likewife  begins  to 
appear. 

As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of  urine,  and 
running,  increafe,  while  frefli  fymptoms  daily  enfue.  In 
men,  the  eredions  become  painful  and  involuntary,  and 
are  more  frequent  and  lafting  than  when  natural.  This 
fymptdm  is  moft  troublefome  when  the  patient  is  warm 
in  bed.  The  pain  which  was  at  firfl  only  perceived  to- 
wards the  extremity,  now  begins  to  reach  all  up  the 
urinary  pafTage,  and  is  moft  intenfe  juft  after  the  patient 
has  done  making  water.  The  running  gradually  recedes 
from  the  colour  of  feed,  grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts 
on  the  appearance  of  mucus. 

When  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all  the 
fymptoms  are  more  intenfe  j the  heat  of  urine  is  fo  great, 
that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  water;  and  though  he 
feels  a conftant  inclination  this  way,  yet  it  is  rendered 
with  the  greateft  difficulty,  and  often  only  by  drops : the 
involuntary  eredions  now  become  extremely  painful  and 
frequent;  there  is  alfo  a pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  of  ful- 
nels  about  the  feat,  and  the  running  is  plentiful  and 
fharp,  of  a brown,  greeniffi,  and  fometimesofa  bloody 

colour.  r I r 

By  a proper  treatment,  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms 

gradually  abates;  the  heat  of  urine  goes  off;  the  invo- 
luntary and  painful  eredions,  and  the  heat  and  pain  about 
the  feat,  become  eafier;  the  running  alfo  gradually 
decrtafes,  grows  w'hiter  and  thicker,  till  at  laft  it  entire- 
ly difappcars. 
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By  attending  to  thefe  fymptoms,  the  gonorrhoea  may- 
be generally  diflinguifhed  from  any  other  dlfeafe.  There 
aref  however,  fome  few  diforders  for  which  it  may  be 
miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  ih  the  kidnies  or- bladder,  ihtfluor 
elbuSi  or  whites,  in  women,  &c.  But  in  the  former  ot 
thefe,  the  matter  comes  away  only  with  the  urine,  or 
when  the  fphinfler  of  the  bladder  is  open  ; whereas  in  a 
*gonorrhoea  the  difcharge  is  conftant.  The  latter  is 
more  difficult  to  diftinguiffi,  and  muft  be  known  chiefly 
from  its  effects ; as  pain,  communicating  the  infcc- 

tion,  &c.  r ^ r c r 

REGIMEN. When  a perfon  has  realon  to  lui- 

pe6l  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infedlion,  he  ought 
moft  ftriaiy  to  obferve  a cooling  regimen,  to  avoid  every 
thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines,  fpiriiuous  liquors, 
rich  fauces',  fpices,  falted,  high-feafoned  and  fmoke- 
dried  provifiohs,  &c.  as  alio  all  aromatic  and  ftiinulat- 
ing  vegetables,  as  onions,  garlic,  flialot,  nutmeg,  muL 
tard,  cinnamon,  mace,  ginger,  and  fuch-like.  His  food 
ought  chiefly  to  confill:  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths, 
light  puddings,  panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may  be 
barley-water,  milk  and  water,  decoflions  of  marfli-inal- 
lows  and  liquorice,  linfeed-tea,  or  clear  whey.  Of  thefe 
he  ought  to  drink  plentifully.  Violent  exercife  of  all 
kinds,  efpecially  riding  on  horleback,  and  venereal  plea- 
fures,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  muft  beware  of 
cold,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  violent,  he  ought  to 
keep  his  bed. 

MEDICINE. A virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot 

always  be  cured  fpeedily  and  effeftually  at  the  fame 
time.  The  patient  ought,  therefore,  not  to  expeft, 
nor  the  phyfician  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fometimes  for 
five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very 
proper. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  a flight  infedion  may  be  carried 
off  in  a few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm  milk, 
and  water,  and  injeding  frequently  up  the  urethra  a 
little  fweet  oil  or  linfeed-tea  about  the  warmth  of  new 
tnilk.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  in  carrying  off  the 

infedion. 
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infe(^ion,  they  will  at  leaft  have  a tendency  to  leflen 
its  virulence. 

To  effeA  a cure,  however,  ailringent  injections  will 
generally  be  found  neceflTary.  Thefe  may  be  various 
ways  prepared,  but  I think  thofe  made  with  the  white 
vitriol  are  both  moft  fafe  and  efficacious.  They  can  be 
made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  require; 
but  it  is  belt  to  begin  with  the  more  gentle,  and  increafe 
their  power  if  neceflary.  I generally  order  a drachm  of 
wnite  vitriol  to  be  dilTolved  ip  eight  or  nine  ounces  of 
common  or  rofe  water,  and  an  ordinary  fyringe  full  of 
it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  this 
quantity  does  not  perform  a cure,  it  may  be  repeated, 
and  the  dofe  increafed*. 

Whether  injeClions  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling  purges  are 
always  proper  in  the  gonorrhcea.  They  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  of  the  ftrong  or  draftic  kind.  Whatever 
raifes  a violen.t  commotion  in  the  body,  increafes  the 
danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the  difeafe  deeper  into  the 
habit.  Procuring  two  or  three  ftools  every  fecond  or 
third  day  for  the  firft  fortnight,  and  the  fame  number 
every  fourth  or  fifth  day  for  the  fecond,  will  generally  be 
fufficient  to  remove  the  inflammatory  fympcoms,  to  di- 
ininilh  the  running,  and  to  change  its  colour  and  confid- 
ence. It  gradually  becomes  more  white  and  ropy  as  the 
virulence  abates  f . 

* Although  It  is  now  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhoea  by 
aftringent  injeftions,  there  are  ftill  many  pratfHtioners  who  do  not 
approve  this  mode  of  pradtice  I can,  however,  from  much  expe- 
rience, aflert,  that  it  is  both  the  moft  eafy,  elegant,  and  efftcacious 
method  of  cure;  and  that  any  bad  confequences  arifing  from  it 
'muft  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  mifeonduft  of  the  pradfitloner 
himfelf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example,  ufe  ftrong 
preparations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangerous  when  applied  to 
the  internal  furfaces  of  the  body  ; others  ule  efcharotics,  which  in- 
flame and  injure  the  parts.  I have  known  a gonorrhoea  adtually 
cufred  by  an  injedfion  made  of  green  tea,  and  would  always  recom- 
mend gentle  methods  where  they  will  fucceed. 

If”  the  patient  can  fwallow  a folution  of  falts  and^  manna,  he 
may  take  fix  drachms  ; or,  if  his  conftitution  requires  jt,  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Ihefe  may  be 
diftblved  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin  watei* 
gruel,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 
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When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high,  bleed- 
ing is  always  neceflary  at  the  beginning.  This  opera- 
tion, as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  muft  be  repeated 
according  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
and  the  vehemence  and  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  ^ 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  arc 
likewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder.  For  this 
purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces  of  gum-ara- 
bic, pounded  together,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  ■ 
dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  frequently  in  a cup  of 
the  patient’s  drink.  If  thefe  (hould  make  him  pafs  his 
urine  fo  often  as  to  become  troublefome  to  him,  he  may 
cither  take  them  lefs  frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre 
altogether,  and  take  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  cream 
of  tartar.  Thefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a tea- 
fpoonful  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  four  or  five 
times  a-day.  I have  generally  found  this  anfwer  ex- 
tremely well,  both  as  a diuretic,  and  for  keeping  the 
body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high,  tOr 
wards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper  frequent- 
ly to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyfter,  which,  befides  the 
benefit  of  procuring  ftools,  will  ferve  as  a fomentation  to 
the  inflamed  parts. 


If  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  infufed 
all  night  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  infufion  may  be 
ftratned  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  falts  dif- 
folved  in  it.  A tea-cup  full  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  every 
half  hour  till  it  operates. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  eleduary,  the  following  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  electuary  four 
ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachms, 
rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes  as 
■will  ferve  to  make  up  the  whole  into  a foft  eledtuary.  Two  or  three 
tea-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  about  the  fame 
quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient  choofes  to  take 
a purge. 

The  dofes  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increafed  or  dimlnilh- 
ed,  according  as  the  patient  finds  it  necefiary.  We  have  ordered 
the  falts  to  be  dilTolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  becaufe  it  ren- 
ders their  operation  more  mild. 


Soft 
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Soft  poulticeSj  when  they  can  conveniently  be  applied 
to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  Thev  may  be  made 
of  the  flour  of  linfeed,  or  of  wheat-bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  frefli  butter  or  fweet  oil.  When  poultices 
cannot  be  conveniently  ufed,  cloths  wrupg  out  of  warm 
water,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may 
be  applied.  I have  often  known  the  mod  excruciating 
pains,  during  the  inflammatory  date  of  the  gonorrhoea, 
relieved  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  applicatfons. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation  in  the 
fpermatic  veflels,  than  a proper  fuTpenfory  for  the  fero- 
turn.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport  the  tedi- 
cles,  and  Ibould  be  worn  from  the  fird  appearance  of  the 
difeafe,  till  it  has  ceafed  fome  weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the  go- 
norrhoea fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in  doubt  whe- 
ther he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe.  This,  however, 
is  too  favourable  a turn  to  be  often  expedted.  It  more 
frequently  happens,  that  we  are  able  only  to  procure  an 
abatement  or  remiflion  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms, 
fo  far  as  to  rv.ake  it  fafe  to  have  recourfe  to  the  great  an- 
tidote mercury. 

Many  people,  on  the  fird  appearance  of  a gonorrhoea, 
fly  to  the  ule  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad  plan.  Mer- 
cury is  often  not  at  all  ne.ceflary  in  a gonorrhoea } and, 
when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mifehief.  It  may  be  ne- 
celTary  to  complete  the  ciire,  but  can  never  be  proper  at 
the  commencement  of  it. 

When  bleeding,-purging,  fomentations,  and  the  other 
things  recommended  as  above,  have  eafed  the  pain,  fofe- 
ened  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine,  and  rendered 
the  involun'ary  credions  lefs  frequent,  the  patient  may 
begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form  that  is  lead  difagree- 
able  to  him. 

If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at  night 
and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a lufficient  dole  at  fird. 
Should  they  affed  the  mouth  too  much,  the  dofe  mud  be 
JelTened  ; if  not  at  all,  it  may  be  gradually  increafed  to 
five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If  calomel  be  thought  prefer- 
able, two  or  three  grains  of  it,  formed  into  a boms,  with 
a little  of  the  conferve  of  hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed- 
time, and  the  dofe  gradually  increaled  to  eight  or  ten 

grains. 
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grains.  One  of  the  mod  common  preparations  of  mer- 
cury now  in  ufe  is  the  corrofive  fublimate.  This  may 
be  taken  in  the  manner  afterwards  recommended  under 
the  confirmed  lues  or  pox.  I have  always  found  it  one 
of  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious  medicines  when  properly 


The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every  day, 
or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them. 
They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  raife 
a falivation,  unlefs  in  a very  flight  degree.  The  difeafe 
may  be  more  lafely,  and  as  certainly,  cured  without  a 
falivation  as  with  it.  When  the  mercury  runsolfby  the 
mouth,  it  is  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe, 
as  when  it  continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  isdifcharged 
gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the  night  by 
the  mercury,  he  mud  take  an  infulion  of  fenna,  or  Ibme 
other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  to  pre- 
vent bloody-dools,  which  are  very  apt  to  happen  ffiould 
the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the  mercury  has  not  been 
duly  prepared.  When  the  bowels  are  weak  and  the 
mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or  purge,  thefe  difagreeable  con- 
fequences  may  be  prevented  by  taking,  with  the  above 
pills  or  bolus,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  diafcor- 
dium,  or  of  the  Japonic  confedlion. 

To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumdance  of  the  mer- 
cury’s aff^cfting  the  mouth  coo  much,  or  bringing  on  a 
falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  purgatives.  With 
this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has  been  contrived, 
the  ufual  dofc  of  which  is  half  a drachm,  or  three  pills* 
night  and  morning,  to  be  repeated  every  other  day  j but 
the  fafer  way  is  tor  the  patient  to  begin  with  two,  or 
even  with  one  pill,  gradually  increafing  the  dofe. 

_ To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fvvallow  a bolus  nor  a 
pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as  it  can  be 
fufpended  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by  means  of  gum- 
arabic  i which  not  only  ferves  this  purpofe,  but  likcwife 
prevents  the  mercury  from  affeding  the  mouth,  and  ren- 
ders It  in  many  refpeas  a better  medicine 


ufed. 


It 

gum-arabic  reduced  to  a mu. 
liver  be  rubbed  witJi  the  muci- 
lage, 
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It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  who  cannot  be 
brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife  for  per- 
fons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it,  that  an  ex- 
ternal application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally  well,  and  in 
fome  refpefts  better.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any  length  of  time,  greatly 
■weakens  and  diforders  the  bowels  ; for  which  reafon, 
when  a plentiful  ufe  of  it  becomes  necelTary,  we  would 
prefer  rubbing  to  the  mercurial  pills.  The  common 
mercurial  or  blue  ointment  will  anfwer  very  well.  Of 
that  which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quantities 
of  hog’s-lard  and  quickfilver,  about  a drachm  may  be 
i)fed  at  a time.  The  befl:  time  for  rubbing  it  on  is  at 
night,  and  the  mofl:  proper  place  the  inner  fide  of  the 
thighs.  The  patient  fliould  Hand  before  the  fire  when 
he  rubs,  and  fhould  wear  flannel  drawers  next  his  flein  at 
the  time  he  is  ufing  the  ointment.  If  ointment  of  a 
weaker  or  ftronger  kind  be  ufed,  the  quantity  mufl  be 
increafed  or  diminifhed  in  proportion. 

Ify  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflammation 
9f  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat  and  fever- 
ifhnefs,  Ihould  return,  or  if  the  mouth  fhould  grow  fore, 
the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath  become  ofFenfive,  a 
dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  falts,  or  fome  other  cooling 
purge,  may  be  taken,  and  the  rubbing  intermitted  for  a 
few  days.  As  foon,  however,  as  the  figns  of  fpitting 
are  gone  off,  if  the  virulency  be  not  quite  corredled,  the 
ointment  muft  be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and 
at  longer  intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mercury 
is  adminiftered,  its  ufe  muft  be  perfifted  in  as  long  as  any 
virulency  is  fufpedted  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond  ftage  of 
the  diforder,  though  fo  ftrifl  a regimen  is  not  necelTary 
as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  ftate,  yet  intemperance 


lage,  in  a marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  rncrcury  entirely 
difappear  ; afterwards  add  gradually,  ftill  continuing  the  tritura- 
tion, half  an  ounce  of  balfamic  iyrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  finiplc 
cinnamon-water.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  folution  _may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  Some  reckon  this  the  beft  form  in  which 
quickfilver  can  be  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  a gonorrlicca. 
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of  every  kind  muft  be  avoided.  The  food  muft:  be 
light,  plain,  and  of  eafy  digeftion ; and  the  greatefl: 
indulgenc?  that  may  be  allowed  with  refpeft  to  drink,  is 
a little  wine  diluted  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  water. 
Spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in  every  (hape.  I 
have  often  known  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  renewed 
and  heightened,  the  running  increafed,  and  the  cure  ren- 
dered extremely  difficult  and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  excef- 
five  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the  heat  of 
tirine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts  j when  the  quan- 
tity of  running  is  confiderably  leflTened,  without  any  pain 
or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or  tefiicle  fupervening ; when  the 
patient  is  free  from  involuntary  ereftionsj  and,  laftly, 
when  the  running  becomes  pale,  whitifh,  thick,  void  of 
ill  fmell,  and  tenaceous  or  ropy;  when  all  or  moft  of  thefe 
fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived  at  its  laft 
ftage,  and  we  may  gradually  proceed  to  treat  it  as  a gleet 
with  aftringent  and  agglutinating  medicines. 


A gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly 
treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  either  proceed 
from  a relaxation,  or  from  fome  remains  of  the  difeafe. 
It  is,  however,  of  the  greatefl:  importance  in  the  cure  of 
the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of  thefe  caufes  it  pro- 
ceeds. When  the  difcharge  proves  very  obftinate,  and 
receives  little  or  no  check  from  aftringent  remedies,  there 
IS  ground  to  fufpefl  that  it  is  owing  to  the  latter;  but  if 
the  dram  is  inconftant,  and  is  chiefly  obfcrvable  when 
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alum,  vitriol,  galls,  tormencil,  biftorr,  balluftincs,  tinc- 
ture of  gum  kino,  85c,  The  inje6tions  may  be  rendered 
more  aftringent  by  the  addition  of  a, few  graii#  of  alum, 
or  inereafing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the  parts  arc 
able  to  bear  it. 

The  laft  remedy  which  we  (ball  mention  in  this  cafe, 
is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  perhaps  a more 
powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs  of  medicine.  It 
ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this  fpecies  of  gleet,  unlefa 
there  be  fomething  in  the  conftitution  of  the  patient 
which  renders  the  ufe  of  it  unfafe.  The  chief  objedUona 
to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  are  a full  habit,  and  an  un- 
Ibund  ftate  of  the  vifeera.  The  danger  from  the  for- 
mer may  always  be  leflened,  if  not  removed,  by  purg- 
ing and  bleeding ; but  the  latter  is  an  infurmounoable 
obftacle,  as  the  prefllire  of  the  water,  and  the  fudden 
contradlion  of  the  external  veflels,  by  throwing  the  blood 
with  too  much  force  upon  the  internal  parts,  are  apt  to 
occafion  ruptures  of  the  veffels,  or  a flux  of  humours 
upon  the  difeafed  organs.  But  where  no  objedion  of  this 
kind  prevails,  the  patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head 
in  water  every  morning  falling,  for  three  or  four 
weeks  together.  He  (hould  not,  however,  flay  long  in 
the  water,  and  (hould  take  care  to  have  his  (kin  dried  as 
foon  as  he  comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  ca(e  is  the  fame  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea  : the  diet 
muft  be  drying  and  aftringent,  and  the  dr:nk  Spa,  Pyr- 
mont,  or  Briftol  waters,  with  which  a little  claret  or  r^d 
wine  may  Ibmetimes  be  mixed.  Any  perfon  may  now 
aflbrd  to  drink  thele  waters,  as  they  can  be  every  where 
prepared  at  almoft  no  expence,  by  a mixture  of  common 
chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol. 


Take  of  Peruvian  bark  brulfed  fix  drachms,  of  frefh  galls  brnifed 
two  drachms;  boil  them  in  a pound  and  a hall  ot  water  w a 
pound  : to  the  drained  liquor  add  three  ounces  ol  the  fimplc  unc- 
utre  of  the  bark.  A Imall  tea-cup  lull  ot  this  may  be  taken  thre 
times  a-day,  adding  to  each  cup  tilteea  or  twenty  drops  ot  the  acia 
elixir  of  vitriol. 


When 
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When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmallefl:  degree  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  lufpcfl:  tliat  it 
proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe  tecourfe  muft  be  had 
to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  correfl  any 
predominant  acrimony  with  which  the  juices  may  be  af- 
fefted,  as  the  clecoflion  of  China,  farfaparilla,  falTafras, 
or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obftinate  gleets, 
of  two,  three,  or  four  years  (landing,  effedually  cured 
by  a mercurial  inunflion,  when  almoft  every  ocher  me- 
dicine has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr.  Chapman  feems  to  be 
of  the  fame  opinion  j but  fays,  he  has  always  found  the 
mercury  fucceed  bed  in  this  cafe  when  joined  with  tere- 
binthirtate  and  other  agglutinating  medicines.  For 
which  reafon  the  Dodor  recommends  pills  made  of  ca- 
lomel and  Venice  turpentine  *3  and  defires  that  their  ufe 
may  be  accompanied  with  a decodion  of  guaiacura  or 
farlaparilla. 

The  lad  kind  of  remedy  which  we  (hall  mention  for 
the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  palTage,  are  the  fuppu* 
rating  candles  or  bougies.  As  thefe  are  prepared  vari- 
ous ways,  and  are  generally  to  be  bought  ready  made,  it 
is  needlefs  to  fpcnd  time  in  enumerating  the  different  in- 
gredients of  which  they  are  compofed,  or  teaching  the 
manner  of  preparing  them.  Before  a bougie  be  intro- 
duced into  the  urethra,  however,  it  (hould  be  fmeared 
all  over  with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent  it  from  dimulating  coo 
fuddenly.  ^ It  may  be  differed  to  continue  in  from  one  to 
feven  or  eight  hours,  according  as  the  patient  can  bear 
It.  Obdinate  ulcers  are  not  only  often  healed,  but  tu- 
mours and  excrefcences  in  the  urinary  paffages  taken 
away,  and  an  obdrudion  of  urine  removed  by  means  of 
bougies.^  Obdinate  gleets  may  be  removed  by  the  ufe 
of  bougies.  ^ 


* Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a fufficient  decree  of  hard- 
nels,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a drachm.  Let  thefe  be  mixed 
^d  formed  into  fixty  pills,  of  which  five  or  fix  may  betaken  night 
nd  morning.  If,  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  pills,  the  mouth  llioul  J 
grow  fore,  or  the  breath  become  offenfive,  they  muft  be  difeonti- 
nued  till  thefe  fymptoms  difappear. 


Hh  2 
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The  fwelled  telHcle  may  cither  proceed  from  infe£Hon 
lately  contrafled,  or  from  the  venereal  poifon  lurking  in 
the  body  ; the  latter  indeed  is  not  very  common,  but  the 
former  frequently  happens  both  in  the  firft  and  fecond 
ftagcs  of  a gonorrhoea;  particularly  when  the' running  is 
iinfeafonably  checked,  by  cold,  hard  drinking,  ftrong 
draflic  purges,  violent  exercife,  the  too  early  ufe  of 
aftringent  medicines,  or  the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  ftage,  bleeding  is  neceflTary,  which 
muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoins  *.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and  the  drink  di- 
luting. High-feafoned  food,  flelh,  wines,  and  every 
thing  of  a heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoided.  Fomenta- 
tions are  of  Angular  fervice.  Poultices  of  bread  and 
milk,  foftened  with  frelh  butter  or  ©il,  are  likewife  very 
proper,  and  ought  conAantly  to  be  applied  when  the  pa- 
tient is  in  bed ; when  he  is  up,  the  tefticles  ftiould  be 
kept  warm,  and  fupported  by  a fufpenfory,  which  may 
eafily  be  contrived  in  fuch  ,a  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  tcAicle  from  having  any  effedl. 

If  it  fliould  be  found  impradlicable  to  clear  the  tefticle 
by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out,  and  extended  ac- 
cording to  circurpAances,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  lead  the 
patient  through  fuch  a complete  antivenereal  courfe  as 
fhall  enfure  him  againft  any  future  uneaflnefs.  for  this 
purpofe,  befldes  rubbing  the  mercurial  ointment  on  the 
thighs  as  diredled  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  muft  be 
confined  to  bed,  if  neceftary,  for  five  or  fix  weeks,  fuf- 
pending  the  tefticle,  all  the  while,  with  a bag  or  trufs, 
and  plying  him  inwardly  with  ftrong  decodlions  of 
larfaparilla. 

When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  is  reafon 
to  fufpedl:  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit,  either  of 
which  may  fupport  a feirrhous  induration,  after  the  vene- 
real poilon  is  correded,  the  parts  Ihould  be  fomented 

* I liare  Lcen  accuflomed  for  feme  time  pad  to  apply  leeches  to 
Inflamed  tellicles,  which  pra^flice  has  ahvuys  been  followed  with 
the  mpit  happy  effeefls.  , 
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daily  with  a decoiflion  of  hemlock,  the  brulfed  leaves  of 
' which  may  iikewifc  be  added  to  the  poultice,  and  the  ex- 
tradl  at  the  fame  time  taken  inwardly  *.  This  pracftice 
is  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Storck  in  fchirrous  and 
cancerous  cafes;  and  Mr.  Fordyce  affures  us,  that  by 
this  method  he  has  cured  di leafed  tefticles  of  two  or 
three  years  (landing,  even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the 
fchirrus  had  begun  to  be  affeded  with  pricking  and 
lancing  pains. 

OF  BUBOES. 


Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in  this 
part.  They  are  of  two  kinds  j viz.  fuch  aiS  proceed  from 
a recent  infcdion,  and  fuch  as  accompany  a confirmed 
lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  appear  foon 
after  impure  coition,  may  be  fir  ft  attempted  by  diJperfion\ 
and,  if  that  (hould  not  fucceed,  by  fuppuration.  To  pro- 
mote the  difpcrfion  of  a bubo,  the  fame  regimen  muft  be 
obferved  as  was  direded  in  the  firft  ftage  of  a gonor- 
rhoea, The  patient  muft  likcwife  be  bled,  and  take 
fome  cooling  purges,  as  the  decodion  of  tamarinds  and 
fenna,  Glauber’s  falts,  and  the  like.  If  by  this  courfc 
the  fwelling  and  other  inflammatory  fymptoms  abate,  we 
may  fafely  proceed  to  the  ufe  of  mercury,  which  muft  be 
continued  till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite  (iibdued  -j-. 

But  if  the  bubo  fhould,  from  the  beginning,  be  attend- 
ed with  great  heat,  pain,  and  puliation,  it  will  be  proper 
to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For  this  purpofe  the  pa- 
tient may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his  ordinary  diet,  and  to 
take  now  and  then  aglals  of  wine.  Emollient  cataplafms, 
confiding  of  bread  and  milk  foftened  with  oil  or  frefh. 
butter,  may  be  applied  to  the  part;  and,  in  cold  con- 
ftitutions,  where  the  tumour  advances  (lowly,  white  lily- 
roots  ^ boiled,  or  fliced  onions  raw,  and  a I'ufficienc 
quantity  of  yellow  bafilicon,  may  be  added  to  the  poultice. 


The  extraft  of  hemlock  may  he  made  into  pills,  and  taken  in 
the  manner  direfted  under  the  article  Cancer. 

t For  the  ^^'h’erlion  ot  a bubo,  a number  of  leeches  applied  to 
telliS  equally  efficacious  as  inthe  mHaraed 
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When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  Its 
conical  figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  a fluduation 
of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger,  it  may  be 
opened  either  by  a cauftic  or  a lancet,  and  afterwards 
drefied  with  digeftive  ointment. 

It  fometimes  however  happens,  that  buboes  can 
neither  be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration,  but  re- 
main hard  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe  the  indurated 
glands  muft  be  confumed  by  caufiic ; if  they  (hould  be- 
come fchirrous,  they  mufl;  be  dilTolved  by  the  application 
of  hemlock,  both  externally  and  internally,  as  diredled  in 
the  fchirrous  teilicle. 


OF  CHANCRES. 


Chancres  are  fuperfieial,  callous,  eating  ulcers ; which 
may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gonorrhcea.  They 
are  commonly  feated  about  the  glands,  and  vmake  their 
appearance  in  the  following  manner ; Firft  a little  red 
pimple  arifes,  which  foon  becomes  pointed  at  top,  and  is 
filled  with  a whitilh  matter  inclining  t()  yellow.  This 
pimple  is  hot,  and  itches  generally  before  it  breaks  , after- 
wards it  degenerates  into  an  obftinate  ulcer,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  ulually  covered  with  a vifeid  mucus,  and 
whofe  edges  gradually  become  hard  and  callous.  Sorne-^ 
times  the  firtl  appearance  rcfemblesa  Ample  excoriation 
of  the  cuticle  which,  however,  if  the  caufe  be  venerea), 

foon  becomes  a true  chancre.  _ , • • 

A chancre  is  fometimes  a prirnary  affection,  but  it  is 
much  oftener  fymptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of  a con- 
firmed lues.  Primary  chancres  difcover  themfclvcs 
foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally  feated  m parts 
covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  thi^lips,  the  nipples  or 
women,  the  glans  penis  of  men,  &c.* 


» When  venereal  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infec'lion  may 

• to  1 v>ir  l^iflliKr  1 have  leen  very  obftinate  venereal 

be  communicated  by  killmg.  J-  nav  y be- 

ulcers  In  the  lips,  which  1 have  all  the  reafon  in  the  vorld  to 

Tieve  were  communicated  in  this  manner.  i.ovmcr 

Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  fuckling  infecfted  children,  or  hav  ng 
their  breafts  drawn  by  perfons  tainted  with  the 

This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceflary  foi  nuifes  ^^ho 
neighbourhood  of  great  towns. 
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When  a chancre  appears  foon  after,  impure  coition,  its 
treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  virulent  gonor- 
rhoea. The  patient  muft  obferve  the  cooling  regimen, 
lofe  a little  blood,  and  rake  fome  gentle  dofes  of  fairs  and 
manna.  The  parts  afFe^led  ought  frequently  to  be 
bathed,  or  rather  foaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and, 
if  the  inflammation  be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or 
cataplafm  may  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will,  in 
moft  cafes,  be  fufficient  to  abate  tHfe  inflammation,  and 
prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompanied 
with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  nodlurnal  pains,  feurvy  erup- 
tions about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
a confirmed  lues.  Though  they  .may  be  feared  in  any 
of  the  parts  mentioned  above,  they  commonly  appear 
upon  the  private  parts,  or  theinfide  of  the  thigh.  They 
are  alfo  lefs  painful,  but  frequently  much  larger  and 
harder  than  primary  chancres.  As  their  cure  mufl:  de- 
pend upon  that  of  the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a 
fymptom,  we  lhall  take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till  we 
come  to  treat  of  a confirmed  lues  *. 

Thus  we  have  related  mofl;  of  the  fymptoms  which  ac- 
company or  fucceed  a violent  gonorrhoea,  and  have  alfo 
given  a Ihort  view  of  their  proper  treatment  j there  are, 
however,  feveral  others  which  fometimes  attend  this  dif- 
eafe,  as  a ftrangury  or  obftrudion  of  urine,  a phymoftSj 
paraphymojis^  &c. 

A ftrangury  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a fpafmo- 
dic  conftridtion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra  and 
parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  the  former  cafe 
the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine  with  tolerable  eafe ; 
but,  as  foon  as  it  touches  the  galled  or  inflamed  urethra, 
a fudden  conftridlion  takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided 
by  fpurts,  fometimes  by  drops  only.  When  the  ftran- 
gury is  owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a conftant  heat  and  uneafinefs  of  the 
part,  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water,  while  the  patient 

* I have  found  it  anfwer  extremely  well  to  fprlnkle  chancres 
twice  a-day  with  calomel.  This  will  often  perform  a cure  without 
any  other  application  whatever.  If  the  chancres  are  upon  the  glans^ 
they  may  be  walhed  wiih  milk  and  water  a little  warm,  and  after- 
wards the  calomel  may  be  applied  as  above. 
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can  only  render  a few  drops,  and  a troublefome  tenefmus, 
or  ronflant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 

When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  medi- 
cines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the  urine  will 
be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the  common  di- 
luting liquors,  foft  and  cooling  emulfions,  fweetened  with 
the  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  be  ufed.  Should  thefe  not 
have  the  defired  effedl,  bleeding  and  emollient  fomenta- 
tions will  be  necefTary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  inflam- 
mation about  the,  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding  muft  be 
more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  After  bleeding,  if  the  ftran- 
gury  ftill  continues,  foft  clyfters,  with  a proper  quantity 
of  laudanum  in  them,  may  be  adminiflered,  and  emollient 
fomentations  applied  to  the  region  of  the  bladder.  Ac 
the  fame  time,  the  patient  may  take  every  four  hours  a 
tea- cupful  of  barley-water,  to  an  Englilh  pint  of  which 
fix  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  marfli mallows,  four  ounces  of 
the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  half  ah  ounce  of  nitre,  may 
be  added.  If  thefe  remedies  Ihould  not  relieve  the  com- 
plaint, and  a total  fuppreflion  of  urine  fhould  come  on, 
bleeding  muft  be  repeated,  and  the  patient  fet  in  a warm 
bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be  proper  in  this  cafe  to 
difeontinue  the  diuretics,  and  to  draw  off  the  water  with 
a catheter;  but  as  the  patient  is  feldom  able  to  bear  its 
being  introduced,  we  would  rather  recommend  the  ufe 
of  mild  bougies.  Thefe  often  lubricate  the  paflage,  and 
greatly  facilitate  the  difeharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they 
begin  to  ftimulate  or  give  any  uneafinefs,  they  may  be 
withdrawn. 

The  fhymo/ts  is  fuch  a conftridlion  of  the  prepuce  over 
the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  backwards; 
iht  far  aphymofiSy  on  the  contrary,  is  fuch  a conftridion 
of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being 
brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  isfo  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we  have  no  oc- 
cafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general,  bleeding,  purging, 
poultices,  and  emollient  fomentations  are  lufhcienc. 
Should  thel'c,  however,  fail  of  removing  the  ftridurc,  and 

the 
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the  parts  be  threatened  with  a mortification,  twenty  or 
thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one  grain  of  emetic  tar- 
tar may  be  given  for  a vomit,  and  may  be  worked  off  with 
warm  water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours 
to  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on,  and  fymptoms 
of  a beginning  mortification  appear.  When  this  is  the 
cafe,  the  prepuce  mufl:  be  fcarified  with  a lancet,  and,  if 
neceffary,  divided,  in  order  to  prevent  a itrangulation, 
and  fet  the  imprifoned  glans  at  liberty.  We  fhall  not  de- 
feribe  the  manner  of  performing  this  operation,  as  it  ought 
always  to  be  done  by  a furgeon.  When  a mortification 
has  aftually  taken  place,  it  will  be  neceflTary,  befides  per- 
forming the  above  operations,  to  foment  the  parts  fre- 
quently with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a ftrong  deco6tion  of 
camomile  flowers  and  bark,  and  to  give  the  patient  a 
drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or  three  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  priapijm,  chordee^  and  other  diftor- 
tions  of  the  penisy  their  treatment  is  no  way  different 
from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  tliey  pro^'e  very 
troublefome,  the  patient  may  take  a few  drops  of  lauda- 
num at  night,  efpecially  after  the  operation  of  a purga- 
tive through  the  day. 

OF  A CONFIRMED  LUES. 

W e have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affcfllons  in  which 
the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined  chiefly  to 
the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  received,  and  fhall 
next  take  a view  of  the  lues  in  its  confirmed  ftace  j that 
IF,  when  the  poifon  is  affually  received  into  the  blood, 
and,  circulating  with  it  through  every  part  of  the  body, 
mixes  with  the  feveral  fecretions,  and  renders  the  whole 
habit  tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes  in  the 
groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which  are  peculiarly 
troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when  the  patient  is  warm 
in  bed  j fcabs  and  feurfs  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
efpecially  on  the  head,  of  a ycllowiih  colour,  re- 
lembling  a honeycomb  corroding  ulcers  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  which  generally  begin  about  the 
throat,  from  whence  they  creep  gradually,  by  the  pa- 
late, 
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Jate,  towards  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe,  which  they  de- 
Itroy  j excrcicences  or  exoftofes  arife  in  the  middle  of 
tne  bonesj  and  their  fpungy  ends  become  brittle,  and 
break  upon  the  leaft  accident  j at  other  times  they  are 
font,  anol  bend  like  wax  ; the  conglobate  glands  become 
hard  and  callous,  and  form  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin, 
and  mefentery,  hard  moveable  tumours,  like  the  king's 
evil ; tumours  of  different  kinds  are  likewife  formed  iir 
the  lymphatic  veffels,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  nerves,  as 
the  gimmata,^  ganglia,  nodes,  tophs,  &c. ; the  eyes  are 
affedted  with  itching,  pain,  rednefs,  and  fometimes  with 
total  blindnefs,  and  the  ears  with  a finging  noife,  pain, 
and  deafnefs,  whilft  their  internal  fubftan'ce  is  exulcerated 
and  rendered  carious ; at  length  all  the  animal,  vital,  and 
natural  fundlions  are  depraved  ; the  face  becomes  pale 
and  livid  •,  the  body  emaciated  and  unfit  for  motion, 
and  the  miferable  patient  falls  into  an  atrophy  or  wafting 
confumption. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex ; as  can- 
cers of  the  bread: ; a fuppreflion  or  overflowing  of 
the  menfes  ; the  whites  j hyfteric  affedlions  j an  inflam- 
mation, abfeefs,  fchirrus,  gangrene,  cancer,  or  ulcer 
of  the  womb;  they  are  generally  either  barren  or 
fubjedt  to  abortion ; or,  if  they  bring  children  into  the 
world,  they  have  an  univerfal  eryfipelas,  are  half  rotten, 
and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this  dread- 
ful difeafe  in  its  confirmed  ftate.  Indeed,  they  are  fel- 
dom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon,  or  at  the  fame 
time } fo  many  of  them,  however,  arc  generally  prefent 
as  are  fuflicient  to  alarm  the  patient  i and  if  he  has  rea- 
fon  to  fiifpedt  the  infedlion  is  lurking  in  his  body,  he 
ought  immediately  to  fet  about  the  expulfion  of  it,  other- 
wife  the  moft  tragical  confequences  will  enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Europe, 
for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury,  which  may  be 
ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly  the  fame 
fuccefs  *.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned  impolflble  to 
cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a falivation.  This  method 
is  now,  however,  pretty  gerxrally  laid  afidc,  and  mercury 

* The  preparations  which  I now  chiefly  ufe,  in  the  confirmed 

are  calomel  and  calcined  mercury. 
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Is  found  to  be  as  efficacious,  or  ratlier  more  fo.  In  ex-' 
pellin'^the  venereal  poifon,  when  admimftered  in  inch  a 
manner  as  not  to  run  off  by  the  falivary  glands.  _ ^ 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  preparation  ot  that 
mineral ; yet  experience  has  taught  me  to  think  otherwile. 

I have  often  feen  the  moftobftinate  venereal  cafes,  where 
threat  quantities  of  mercurial  ointment  had  been  u(ed  in 
vain,  yield  to  the  faline  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor 
am  I fingular  in  this  opinion.  Mr.  Clare,  an  eminent 
furgeon  of  this  city,  affures  me,  that  for  fouiC  time  pad;  he 
has  employed  in  venereal  cafes  a faline  preparation  of 
mercury  with  mofb  happy  fuccefs.  This  preparation, 
rubbed  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  any  mild  powder,  he 
applies,  in  fmall  portions,  to  the  tongue,  where,  with  a 
gentle  degree  of  friction,  it  is  immediately  abforbed,  and 
produces  fts  fulleffc6t  upon  the  fyftem,  witliout  doing  the 
lead;  injury  to  the  domach  or  bowels ; a matter  of  the 
greated:  importance  in  the  application  of  tnis  mod  adtive 
and  powerful  remedy. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcercain  either  the  cxadl  quantity 
of  medicines  that  mud  be  taken,  or  the  time  they  ought 
to  be  continued,  in  order  to  perform  a cure.  Thefe  will 
ever  vary  according  to  the  conditution  of  the  patient,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  the  degree  of  infedlion,  the  time  it  has 
lodged  in  the  body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as 
Adruc  obfcrves,  to  determine  a prmi,  what  quantity  of 
mercury  will,  in  the  whole,  be  necedary  to  cure  this  dif- 
temper  completely  ; yet  it  may  be  judged  of  a pofieriori, 
from  the  abatement  and  ceafing  of  the  fymptoms.  Tne 
fame  author  adds,  that  commonly  not  lefs  than  two  ounces 
of  the  drong  mercurial  ointment  is  fufficient,  and  not 
more  than  three  or  four  ounces  necedary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which  we 
(hall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fublimate.  This 
was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ufe  for  the  venereal  dif- 
eafein  Germany,  by  rhe  iliudrious  Baron  Van  Swieten  ; 
and  was  foon  after  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  learned 
Sir  John  Pringle,  at  that  time  phyfician  to  the  army. 
The  method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows : One  grain  of 
oorrofive  fublimate  is  didbived  in  two  ounces  of  French 

brandy 
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brandy  or  makfpirits  ; and  of  this  folution,  an  ordinary 
taWe-fpoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  is  to  be 
Mken  twice  a-day  and  to  be  continued  as  long  as  any 
fymptoms  of  the  diforder  remain.  To  thofe  whofe  fto- 
rnach  cannot  bear  the  folution,  the  fublimate  may  be 
given  in  form  of  pill*. 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  recom- 
mended for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe  ; but  none  of  them 
have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to  anfwer  the  high 
encomiums  which  had  been  bellowed  upon  them. 
Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to  be  depended  upon  alone, 
yet,  when  joined  with  mercury,  fome  of  them  are  found 
to  be  very  beneficial  in  promoting  a cure.  One  of  the 
beft  we  know  yet  is  larfaparilla,  which  may  be  pre- 
pared and  taken  according  to  the  diredions  in  the 
Appendix  -j-. 

The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a power- 
ful affiftant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other  mercurial.  It 
may  cither  be  ufed  along  with  the  farfaparilla,  as  direaed 
in  the  Appendix^  or  by  itfelf.  Thofe  who  choofe  to  life 
the  mezerecn  by  itfelf,  may  boil  an  ounce  of  the  frefli 
bark,  taken  from  the  root,  in  twelve  Englilh  pints  of 
water  to  eight,  adding  towards  the  end  an  ounce  of  li- 
quorice. The  dofe  of  this  is  the  fame  as  of  the  decoc- 
tion of  farfaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America  cure 
the  venereal  difeafe,  in  every  ftage,  by  a deco6lion  of 
the  root  of  a plant  called  the  Lobelia.  It  is  ufed  either 
frefli  or  dried  ; but  we  have  no  certain  accounts  with  re- 
gard to  the  proportion.  Sometimes  they  mix  other  roots 
with  it,  as  thole  of  the  ranunculus,  the  ceanothus,  '&c.  j 
but  whether  rhefe  are  defigned  to  dilguife  or  affill  it,  is 
doubtful.  The  patient  takes  a large  draught  of  the  de- 

* The  fublimate  may  be  given  in  diftilled  water,  or  any  other 
liquid  that  the  patient  choofes.  I commonly  order  ten  grains  to  be 
diilolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  for  the  ccnveniency  of 
carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  night 
and  morning,  in  half  a glafs  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits.  Mr.  Debra, 
an  ingenious  chymiil.of  this  place,  informs  me,  that  he  prepares  a 
fait  of  mercury  much  more  mild  and  gentle  in  its  operation  than 
the  fublimate,  though  equally  efficacious, 
f See  Appendix*  Deco8ion  of  Sarjaparilla. 
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cofHon  early  in  the  morning,  and  continues  to  uie  it  for 
his  ordinary  drink  through  the  day 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe, 
as  the  china-root,  the  roots  of  foap-wort,  burdock,  &c. 
as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and  fadafras ; but  as  none 
of  thefe  have  been  found  to  podefs  virtues  fuperior  to 
thofe  already  mentioned,  vve  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  bre- 
vity, pafs  them  over,  and  fnall  conclude  our  obferva- 
tions  on  this  difeafe,  with  a few  general  remarks  con- 
cerning the  proper  management  of  the  patient,  and  the 
nature  of  the  infedHon.  ' 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be  con- 
fidered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a courfe  of  mercury 
in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  ralh  and  dangerous 
to  adminifter  mercury  to  a perfon  labouring  under  any 
violent  acute  difeafe,  as  a putrid  fever,  pleurify,  peri- 
pneumony,  or  the  like.  It  would  likewife  be  dangerous 
in  fome  chronic  cafes;  as  a flow  hedfic  fever,  or  the  laft 
ft^ge  of  a conlumption.  Sometimes,  however,  thefe 
difeafes  proceed  from  a confirmed  lues;  in  which  cafe  it 
will  be  necedary  to  gjve  mercury.  In  chronic  difeafes 
of  a Itfs  dangerous  nature,  as  the  afthma,  the  gravel, 
and  fuch  like,  mercury,  if  necedary,  may  be  fafcly  ad- 


Though  we  are  ftill  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the 
nietTiod  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America,  yet 
>t  IS  generally  affirmed  that  they  do  cure  it  with  I'peed,  fafetv,  and 
fuccels,  and  that  without  the  leaft  knowledge  of  mercury.  Hence 
It  becomes  an  objeft  of  confiderable  importance  to  difeover  their 
method  of  cure.  This  might  furely  be  done  by  making  trials  of 
the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thofe  parts,  and  particularly 
of  fuch  as  the  natives  are  known  to  make  ufe  of.  All  people,  in  a 
rude  date  take  their  rneuicines  chiefly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  aie  often  polkfled  of  valuable  fecrets  with  regard  to  the  vir- 
tnes  of  plants,  of  which  more  enlightened  nations  are  Ignorant. 

ndeed,  we  make  no  doubt  but  fome  plants  of  our  own  growth 
were  proper  pa, ns  taken  to  difeover  them,  would  be  found  as  effi’ 
^cious  m curing  the  venereal  dllbafe,  as  thofe  of  America.  It 
mu  a however,  be  remembered,  that  what  will  cure  the  Ycnercil 
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minifterecl  If  the  patient’s  firength  has  been  greatly 
exhaiifted  by  ficknefs,  labour,  abftinence,  or  any  other 
caufe,  the  ufe  of  mercury  muft  be  poftponed,  till  by 
time,  reft,  and  a nouriftiing  diet,  it  can  be  fufficiently 
reftored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women  dur- 
ing the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is  near  at 
hand.  Neither  (hould  it  be  given  in  the  laft  ftage  of 
pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not  near  the 
time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances  render  it  necef- 
fary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in  fmaller  dofes,  and 
at  greater  intervals  than  ufual ; with  thefe  precautions, 
both  the  mother  and  child  may  be  cured  at  the  fame 
time  ; if  not,  the  diforder  will  at  lead  be  kept  from  grow- 
ing worfe,  till  the  woman  be  brought  to  bed,  and  fufii- 
ciently  recovered,  when  a more  effetlual  method  may  be 
purfued,  which,  if  ftae  fuckle.s  her  child,  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  fufticicnt  for  the  cure  of  both. 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to  infanta 
with  the  greateft  caution.  Their  tender  condition  unfits 
them  for  fupporting  a falivation,  and  makes  it  neceflary 
to  adminifter  even  the  mildeft  preparations  of  mercury 
to  them  with  a fparing  hand.  A fimilar  condudl:  is  re- 
cofnmended  in  the  treatment  of  old  perfons,  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  labour  under  a confirmed  lues.  No 
doubt  the  infirmities  of  age  muft  render  people  lefs 
able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a falivation;  but  this, 
as  was  formerly  obferved,  is  never  neceflary;  befides, 
■w’e  have  generally  found  that  mercury  had  much  lefs 
efted:  upon  very  old  perfons,  than  on  thofc  who  were 
younger. 

Hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch  as  are 
ftibjecl:  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery,  or  to  fre- 
quent and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfy,  or  who  are  af- 
flided  w'ith  the  fcrophula  or  the  fcurvy,  ought  to  be  cau- 
tious in  the  life  of  mercury.  Where  any  one  of  thefe 
diforders  prevails,  it  ought  either,  if  poflible,  to  be  cured, 
or  at  Icaft  palliated,  before  the  patient  enters  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
mercury  muft  be  adminiftered  in  fmaller  dofes,  and  at 
longer  intervals  than  ufual. 
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The  moft  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a courfe  of 
nittrcury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn,  when  the  air  is  of 
a moderate  warmth.  If  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
however,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  we  mud  not  defer  the 
cure  on  account  of  the  feafon,  but  muft  adminifter  the 
mercury;  taking  care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the 
patient’s  chamber  warmer  or  cooler,  according  as  the 
feafon  of  the  year  requir^es. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  preparation 
neceflary  to  be  obferved  before  we  proceed  to  admini- 
fter a courfe  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great  ftrefs  upon 
this  circumftance,  obferving,  that  by  previouHy  relaxing 
the  veflels,  and  correfting  any  diforder  which  may  hap- 
pen to  prevail  in  the  blood,  not  only  the  mercury  will  be 
difpofed  to  aft  more  kindly,  but  many  other  inconveni- 
encies  will  be  prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and  gentle 
purges,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of  mercury,  and 
ftiall  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  always  to  be  repeated 
according  to  the  age,  ftrength,  conftitution,  and  other 
circumftances  of  the  patient.  Afterwards,  if  it  can  be 
conveniently  done,  the  patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or 
twice  a-day,  for  a . few  days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His 
diet,  in  the  mean  time,  muft  be  light,  moift,  and  cool- 
ing. Wine,  and  all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily 
exercifc,  and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  care- 
fully to  be  avoided. 

A proper  regimen  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  by  fuch 
as  are  under  a courfe  of  mercury.  Inattention  to  this  not 
only  endangers  the  patient’s  life,  but 'often  alfo  difappoints 

u r ^ niuch  fmaller  quantity  of  mercury 

will  be  fufhcient  for  the  cure  of  a perfoa  who  lives  low, 
keeps  warm,  and  avoids  all  manner  of  excefs,  than  of 
one  who  cannot  endure  to  put  the  fmalleft  reftraint  upon 

his  appetites : indeed,  it  but  rarely  happens  that  fuch  are 
thoroughly  cured. 


There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance,  either 
or  preventing  or  removing  venereal  infeftion,  than  clean- 
hnels.  By  an  early  attention  to  this,  the  infeftion  might 
fen  be  prevented  from  entering  the  body  ; and,  where 
u has  already  taken  place,  its  cfFcfts  may  be  greatly  miti- 

gated. 
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gated.  The  rnoment  any  Derlbn  has  reafon  to  fufpeft 
that  he  has  received  the  infedtion,  he  ought  to  wadi  the 
parts  with  water  and  fpirits,  fweet  oil”  or  milk  and 
water ; a fmall  quantity  of  the  lafl:  may  likewile  be  in- 
jedted  up  the  urechra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done. 
Whether  this  difeafe  at  firft  took  its^ife  from  dirtinefs, 
is  hard  to  fay  ; but  wherever  that  prevails,  the  infedlioii 
is  found  in  its  greatefl:  degree  of  virulence,  which  gives 
ground  to  believe  that  a ftridl  attention  to  cleanlinefs 
would  go  far  towards  extirpating  it  altogether  *. 

When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  negledled,  or  im- 
properly treated,  it  often  becomes  a diforder  of  the  ha- 
bit. In  this  cafe,  the  cure  muft  be  attempted  by  refto- 
ratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the  decodlion  of  farfaparilla,  and 
fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may  be  occafionally  added. 
It  is  a common  pradlice  in  North  Britain  to  fend  fuch 
patients  to  drink  goat-whey.  This  is  a very  proper 
plan,  provided  the  infedlion  has  been  totally  eradicated 
beforehand  j but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient 

• I have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  infedlion  carried  off  In  a 
few  days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  viz-  bathing,  fomentations,  in- 
jedions,  &c.  but  have  likewife  found  it  of  the  greatell  advantage 
in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  1 had  lately  a 
very  remarkable  inftance,  in  a man  whofe  penis  was  almoft  wholly 
confumed  by  venereal  ulcers  ; the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue on  the  fores,  without  any  care  having  been  taken  to  clean 
them,  till,  notwithllanding  the  ufe  of  mercury  and  other  medi- 
cines, it  had  produced  the  effeds  above  mentioned.  I ordered  warm 
milk  and  water  to  be  injeded  three  or  four  times  a-day  into  all  the 
linuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  walh  out  the  matter  ; after  which  they 
were  huffed  with  dry  lint  to  abforb  the  frehi  matter  as  it  was  gene- 
rated. The  patient  at  the  fame  time  took  every  day  half  a grain 
of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury,  dilTolved  in  an  ounce  of 
brandy,  and  drank  an  Englilh  quart  of  the  deceftion  of  farfapa-? 
rilla.  By  this  treatment,  in  about  fix  weeks,  he  was  perfedly 
cured  ; and,  what  was  very  remarkable,  a part  of  the  penis  was 
adually  regenerated.  , 

Dodor  Gllchrilt  has  given  an  account  of  a fpecies  of  the  lues 
wnerea  which  prevails  in  the  well  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  na- 
tives give  the  name  of  Sibbius  or  Siv^vins.  The  Dodor  obferves, 
that  the  fpreading  of  this  difeafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  negled  of 
cleanlinefs,  and  leems  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  this  ‘virtue, 
it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  a confi.rm».d  lues  or  pox.  Thejaavr,  a difeafe  which  is  now 
very  common  both  in  America  and  the  Wefi  India  iflands,  may 
alfo  be  cured  in  the  fame  niamicr. 

tJ  t.rufts 
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trufts  to  the  whey  for  finifhing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be 
difappointed.  I have  frequently  known  the  difeafe  re- 
turn with  all  its  virulence  after  a courfe  of  goat-whey, 
even  when  that  courfe  had  be'en  thought  quite  fufficient 
for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  mod:  unfortunate  circumfbances  attending 
patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceffity  they  are  often  laid 
under  of  hurrying  the  cure.  This  induces  them  to  take 
medicine  too  faff,  and  to  leave  it  off  too  foon.  A few 
grains  more  of  medicine,  or  a few  days  longer  confine- 
ment, would  often  be  fufficient  to  perfed  the  cure ; 
whereas,  bv  neglefl  of  thefe,  a fmall  degree  of  virulence 
is  ftill  left  in  the  fyftem,  which  gradually  vitiates,  and 
at  length  contaminates  the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid  this, 
we  would  advife,  that  the  patient  ffiould  never  leave  off 
taking  medicine  immediately  upon  the  difappearing  of 
the  lymptoms,  but  continue  it  for  fome  time  after,  gra- 
dually leiTcning  the  quantity,  till  there  is  fufficient  ground 
to  believe  that  the  difeafe  is  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoffible,  to  af- 
certain  the  exadl  degree  of  virulence  that  may  attend  the 
difeafe;  for  which  reafon  it  will  always  be  a much  fafer 
rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicine  too  long,  than  to 
leave  it  off  too  foon.  This  feems  to  be  the  leading 
maxim  of  a modern  pradlitioner  of  feme  note  for  the 
venereal  difeafe,  who  always  orders  his  patient  to  per- 
form a quirantine  of  at  lead  forty  days,  during  w'h'ich 
time  he  takes  forty  bottles  of,  I fuppofe,  a ftrong  de- 
codlion  of  farfaparilla,  or  fome  other  anti- venereal  fim- 
ple.  Whoever  takes  this  method,  and  adds  a fufficient 
quantity  of  corrofive  iublimate,  or  fome  other  active 
preparation  of  mercury  to  the  decodlion,  will  feldom  fail 
to  cure  a confirmed  lues. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  thole  who  contradl  it,  are  either 
able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a oroper  plan  of  regimen. 
The  patient  is  willing  tq  take  medicine  ; but  he  muft 
follow  his  bufinefs,  and,  to  prevent  lufpicions,  mud  cat 
and  drink  like  the  red  of  the  family.  This  is  the  true 
fourcc  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  mifehief  arifing  from  the 
venereal  dllcafe.  I never  knew  the  cure  attended  with 
any  great  difficulty  or  danger  v/hcre  the  patient  dridtly 

I 1 followed 
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followed  the  phyfician’s  advice;  but  a volume  would  not 
be  fuffirienr  to  point  our  the  dreadful  confequences  which- 
proceed  from  an  oppofite  condu(51,  Schirrous  tefticles, 
ulcerous  fore  throat?,  madnefs,  confumptions,  carious 
bones,  and  a rotten  progeny,  are  a few  of  the  bleffings 
derived  from  this  fourcc. 

There  is  a fpeeies  of  fdfe  reafoning,  with  regard  to- 
this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A perfon  of  a 
found  eonftitution  contracts  a flight' degree  of  the  difor- 
der.  He  gets  well  without  taking  any  great  care,  or 
ufing  much  medicine,  and  hence  concludes  that  this  will 
always  be  the  cafe.  The  next  time  the  difeafe  occurs, 
though  ten  times  more  virul;;nt,  he  purfues  the  fame 
courfe,  and  his  conftitution  is  ruined.  Indeed,  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence  in  the  fmall  pox  are  not  greater 
than  in  this  difeafe,  though,  as  the  learned  Sydenham  ob- 
ferves,  in  fome  cafes  the  mofl;  flcilful  phyficians  cannot 
cure,  and  in  others  the  mofl  ignorant  old  woman  cannot 
kill  the  patient  in  that  diforder.  Though  a, good  confli- 
tution  is  always  in  favour  of  the  patient,  yet  coo  great 
flrefs  mav  be  laid  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  from  ob- 
fervation,  that  the  mofl;  robuft  conflitution  is  able  to 
overcome  the  virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion,  after 
it  has  got  into  the  habit.  In  this  cale,  a proper  courfe  of 
medicine  is  always  indifpenfably  necefl'.uy. 

Although  it  is  impoflible,  on  account  of  the  different 
degrees  of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed  and  certain 
rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet  the  following  gene- 
ral plan  will  always  be  found  fafe,  and  often  fuccefstul, 
viz.  to  bleed  and  adminifler  gentle  purges  with  diuretics 
daring  the  inflammatory  date,  and,  as  loon  as  the  fyrap- 
toms  of  inflammation  are  abated,  to  adminifler  mercury, 
in  any  form  that  may  be  mofl  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
The  lame  medicine,  aflifled  by  the  decodlion  of  farfapa-. 
riila,  and  a proper  regimen,  will  not  only  lecure  the  ebn- 
flltution  againft  the  further  progrefs  of  a confirmed  pox, 
but  will  generally  perform  a complete  cure. 

As  I did  not  deem  the  venereal  difeafe  a proper  fub- 
jeefl  of  difcuffion  in  a book  defigned  chiefly  for  regular 
families  and  the  nurfery,  I left-it  out  in  the  early  editions 
of  this  v/ork  ; but  was  afterwards  prompted  to  introduce 
it,  at  the  requefl  of  the  pubJiflier,  and  from  a confi- 

deration 
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(^jcration  that  a little  feafonable  advice  might  be  of  mate- 
rial fervice  in  a complaint,  which  is  often  too  long  con- 
cealed, through  motives  of  (hame  and  delicacy.  I have 
lince  publiflicd  a feparate  treatifc  on  this  complaint,  and 
muft  refer  to  it  for  minuter  information.  Here  I fhall 
only  add  one  remark,  that,  though  every  apothecary’s 
boy  pretends  to  cure  the  venereal  difeafe,  there  is  not 
any  one  malady  that  requires  more  diferimination,  nor 
any  medicine  that  is  more  frequently  mifapplied  than 
mercury.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a certain  cure  in  every 
Ipccies  of  the  difeafe,  whereas  it  is  only  proper  in  one  ; 
and,  even  in  this,  unlefs  it  is  given  with  great  care,  much 
mifehief  may  be  done.  Mercury  is  too  aiflive  a medi- 
cine to  be  adminiftered  at  random,  which,  God  knows, 
is  too  often  the  cafe,  when  entrufted  to  the  hands  ot  ig- 
norance and  fclf-fufficiency.  But  I mull  at  the  fame 
time  add,  that  when  mercury  is  properly  adminiftered, 
it  will  never  hurt  the  conftitucion,  nor  fail  to  cure  the 
lues  venerea. 


CHAP.  XLVIir. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  ^ 

"y^OMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the  manage- 
ment of  domeftic  afEiirs,  and  it  is  very  proper 
they  fhould,  as  Nature  has  made  them  Icfs  fit  for  the 
more  adive  and  laborious  employments.  This  indul- 
gence, however,  is  generally  carried  too  far  ; and  fe- 
males, inftead  of  being  benefited  by  it,  are  greatly  in- 
jured, from  the  want  of  exercife  and  free  air.  To  be 
fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  compare  the  frelh  and 
ruddy  looks  of  3 milk-maid,  with  the  pale  complexion 
of  thofe  females  whofe  whole  time  is  fpent  within  doors. 
Though  Nature  has  made  an  evident  dillindtion  between 
the  male  and  female,  with  regard  to  bodily  ftrength 
and  vigour,  yet  fhe  certainly  never  meant,  cither  tha£ 
the  one  fhould  be  always  without,  or  the  other  always 
within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befidcs  hurting  their 
figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  lolids,  weakens 

i i 2 their 
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their  mlndsj  and  diforders  all  the  funftions  of  the  body. 
Elence  proceed  obftru6lions,  indigeftion,  • flatulence, 
abortions,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous  diforders. 
Thefe  not  only  unfit  women  for  being  mothers  and 
nurles,  but  often  render  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous. 
A found  mind  depends  lb  much  upon  a healthy  body, 
that  where  the  latter  is  wanting,  the  former  is  rarely  to 
be  found. 

I have  always  obferved,  that  women  who  were  chiefly 
employed  without  doors,  in  (he  different  branches  of 
hulbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like,  were  almofl  as 
hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their  children  were 
likewife  ftrong  and  healthy.  But  as  the  bad  effedfs  of 
confinement  and  inaefivity  upon  both  fexes  have  beeiv 
already  fliewn,  we  fliall  proceed  to  point  out  thofe  cir- 
cumfl ances  in  the  flrudture  and  delign  of  females,  which 
fubjedt  them  to  peculiar  difeafes;  the  chief  of  which  are, 
their  menthly  evacuaHcns^  -pregnancy^  and  child-hearing.' 
Thefe,  indeed,  cannot  properly  be  called  difeafesj  but, 
from  the  delicacy  of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often  im- 
properly managed  in  fuch  firuations,  they  become  the 
fource  of  numerops  calamities. 


OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE.  . 

Females  generally  begin  to  menflruace  about  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which  renders 
thefe  two  periods  the  mofe  critical  of  their  lives.  About 
the  firlt  appearance  of  this  difeharge,  the  conflitution 
undergoes  a very  confiderable  change,  generally  indeed 
for  the  better,  though  fpmetimes  for  the  worfe.  The 
greateff  care  is  now  neceffary,  as  the  future-  health  and 
happinefs  of  the  female  depends  in  a great  mcafurc  upon 
her  condudt  at  this  period  *. 


* It  is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intrufted  with 
the  education  of  girls,  to  inltruiSt  them  early  in  the  condu<^  and 
inanagcj-nent  of  themfclves  at  this  critical  I'criod  of  their  lives. 
I'alfe  modefty,  inatteheion,  and  ignorance  of  wlm  is  beneficial  or 
hurtful  at  this  tiaic,  are  the  lources  of  many  diicales  andniislor 
tunes  in  life,  which  a few  fcufiblc  Icil'cns  from  an  experienced  niatrcn 
mijht  have  prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs  iicceirary  in  the  I'uhlequent 
returns  of  tl’>s  difcliarge.  'Taking  improper  food,  violent  alFcclions 
of  the  i-nind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  period,  is  often  lufiicient  to 
ruin  the  keaJth,  or  to  render  the  female  evgr  utter  nicapablc  ot 
procreation. 
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- If  a girl 'about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the  houfe, 
kept  conRantly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to  romp 
about,  nor  employed  in  any  adtive  .bufinefs,  which  gives 
exercife  to  the  whole  body,  flie  becomes  weak,  relaxed, 
and  puny  j her  blood  not  being  duly  prepared,  fiie  looks 
pale  and  wan;  her  health,  fpirits,  and  vigour  decline,  and 
fhe  finks  into  a valetudinarian  for  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of 
numbers  of  thofe  unhappy  females,  svho,  either  from  too 
much  indulgence,  or  their  own  narrow  circumftances,  are, 
at  this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit  of  exercife  and 
free  air. 


A lazy,  indolent  difipofition  proves  likewife  very  hurt- 
ful to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets  with  com- 
plaints from  obftrudlions  amonglt  the  more  adtive  and 
induftrious  part  of  rhe  fex  ; whereas  the  indolent  and 
lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe  are  in  a man- 
ner eaten  up  by  the  chlorcfts,  or  green-ficknefs,  and  other 
'oifeales^  of  this  nature.  We  would  therefore  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  wifh  to  efcape  thefe  calamities, 
to  avoid  indolence  and  inadHvity,  as  their  greateft  ene- 
mies, and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as 
pofTibie.  ^ 


Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls  about 
this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food.  Fond  of  all 
manner  of  tralh,  they  often  indulge  in  it,  till  their  whole 
humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  enfue  indigeftions, 

n ®nd  a numerous  train  of  evils.  If  the 

fiuids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  utterly  impofiible  that 
the  lecretions  Ihould  go  properly  on.  Accordingly  we 
n , t at  uch  girls  as  lead  an  indolent  life,  and  eat  great 
quantities  of  trafh,  are  not  only  fubjedl  to  obfirudions  of 
the  menjes,  but  likewife  to  glandular  obftruaions;  as  the 
jcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  &c. 

hurtful  to  girls  at  this 
P • t IS  a rare  thing  to  fee  a Iprighdy  girl  who 
does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the  grave?  moping,  me- 
lancholy  creature  proves  the  very  p?ey  ofvapouT  and 

ie(s"Te;  ir  “i"'’  and  cheerful- 

dutV  I be  indulged;  it  is  an  abfolute 

againlt  the  ^ prudence,  as  to  make  provifion 

Na  u e Zl  "S"-  While,  therefore,  wile 

ature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  jom  in  I'prlghtly 

^ ‘ 3 amufe- 
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amufements,  let  nor  the  fevere  di(51ates  of  hoary  age  for-f 
bid  the  ufeful  impulfe,  nor  damp  with  ferions  gloom  the. 
feafon  ch  ftined  to  mirth  and  innocent  feflivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this  pe- 
riod of  life,  is  ffrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  a fine 
fliape,  and  foolifhly  imagine  that  this  can  be  acquired  by 
lacing  themfclves 'tight.  Hence,  by  fqueezing  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  occafioit 
many  incurable  maladies.  This  error  is  not  indeed  fo 
common  as  it  has  been,  but,  as  fafhions  change,  it  may 
come  about  again  ; we  therefore  think  it  not  improper 
to  mention  it,  I know  many  females  who,  to  this  day, 
fcei  he  fireadtul  effefts  of  that  wretched  cuftom  which 
prevailed  fome  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as 
fmall  a fize  in  'ht  middle  as  pofiible.  Human  invention 
could  not  poflibly  have  devifed  a pradice  more  deftrudiv.e 
to  iiealrh. 

A*rer  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  oflife  when 
th'-  menjes  iifuaUv  begin  to  flow^,  and  thev  do  not  appear, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health  and  fplrits  begin  to  de- 
cline, we  would  advife,  inllcad  of  fhutting  the  po  -r  girl 
up  in  the  houfe,and  dofing  her  with  ftecl,  alafcetida,  and 
other  naufeous  drug  , to  place  her  in  a fituation  where  flie 
can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agree  ble  company. 
There  ler  her  eat  wholrlome  food,  take  iufficient  excr- 
cife,  and  amufe  herfelf  in  the  moll  agreeable  manner; 
and  we  have  little  reafon  to  fear,  but  Nature,  thus  airifl- 
ed,  will  do  her  proper  work.  Indeec^  fiae  fcldom  fails, 
unit  Is  where  the  fault  is  on  our  fide. 

This  difeharge  in  the  beginning  is  fcldom  fo  inflanta- 
neous  as  to  furprife  females  unawares.  It  is  generally 
preceded  by  fymptoms  which  forettl  its  approach  ; as  a 
fenfe  of  hear,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in  the  loins;  diften- 
tion  and  haidnds  of  the  breafls  ; head-ach  ; lofs  of  ap- 
petite ; laOitude  ; palencfs  of  the  countenance  ; and  fome- 
times  a flighr  degree  of  fever.  When  thelc  fymptoms 
appear  abyout  the  age  at  which  the  menllrual  flux  uiually 
begins,  every  thing  (hould  be  carefully  avoided  which 
may  obftru<5l  that  necellary  and  falutary  evacuation  ; and 
all  means  u ed  to  promote  it;  as  fitting  frequently  over 
the  fleams  of  warm  water,  drinking  warm  diluting  li- 

quors,&c.  ' ^ 
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A^ter  the  menjes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the  greaceft 
care  fliould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  tend 
to  ob ft r 11(51:  them.  Females  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cau- 
tious of  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  the  ti.ne  they  are  out 
of  order.  Every  thing  that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  four  on  the 
domach,  ought  to  be  avoided;  as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and 
fuch  like.  Fifh,  and  all  kinds  of  fijod  that  arc  hard  of 
digeftion,  are  alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is  impolTiole  to 
mention  every  thing  that  may  difagree  with  individuals 
at  this  time,  we  would  recommend  it  to  every  female  to 
be  very  attentive  to  what  difagrees  with  herfeif,  and  care- 
fullv  to  avoid  i*’. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  difeafes  from  colds  caught 
while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  all  o^her  caufes. 
This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon  their  guard,  and  to 
make  them  very  circumfpect  in  their  condu(5t  at  fuch 
times.  A degree  of  cold  that  will  not  in  the  leaft  hurt 
them  at  another  time,  will  at  this  period  be  fuflicient  en- 
tirely to  ruin  their  health  and  eonflitution. 

The  greatefl;  attention  ought  likewife  tobepfid  to  the 
mind,  which  fhould  be'  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
lible.  Every  part  of  the  animal  economy  is  influenced 
by  the  pafTions,  but  none  more  fo  than  this.  Anger,  fear, 
grief,  and  other  atfeCfions  of  the  mind,  often  occafion 
obftrudlions  of  the  menftrual  flux,  which  prove  abfolutely 
incurable. 

As  far  as  my  obfervation  goes,  there  are;  no  women  in 
the  world  fo  inattentive  to  this  difeharge  as  the  Engliflij 
and  they  fuffer  accordingly,  as  a very  great  number  of 
them  are  obftrufled,  and  many  prove  barren  in  confe- 
quence. 

i^rom  whatever  caule  this  flux  is  obflrudfed,  except  in 
the  ftate  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fhould  be  ufed  to 
rcflorc  if.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend  fuf- 
ficient  exercife,  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather  cool  air ; whole- 
fome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak  and  languid,  gene- 
rous liquors ; alfo  cheerful  company  and  all  manner  of 
amulements.  If  chefe  fail,  rccourle  mult  be  had  to  me- 
dicine. 

li  4 
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When  obftruiSlions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed  (late 
of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote  digeftion, 
to  brace  the  folids,. and  allift  the  body  in  preparing  good 
blood,  ought  to  be  ufcd.  For  this  purpofe,  I have  cf 
late  made  u(e  of  pills  compoled  of  prepared  fteel,  pow- 
dered myrrh,  and  the  beft  aloes,  equal  parts.  Thefe 
mufl;  be  formed  into  pills  of  the  common  fize,  and  two 
or  three  of  them  given  every  night  at  bed-time.  ‘The 
principal  medicines,  however,  are  iron,  and  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  with  other  bitters  and  aftringents.  Filings  of 
iron'may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three  ounces 
to  an  Englifb  quart,  and  after  it  has  flood  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  it  may  be  filtered,  and  about  half  a wine^ 
glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a-day : or  prepared  fteel  may  be 
taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  a drachm,  mixed  with  a little 
honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The  bark 
and  other  bitters  may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance  or  in- 
fufion,  as  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

■ When  obftrudions  proceed  from  a vifcid  date  of  the 
blood } or  for  women  of  a grofs  or  full  habit,  evacua- 
tions, and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  humours,  are 
neccffary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  bled,  to 
bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm  water,  to  take  now  and 
then  a cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon  a fpare  thin  diet. 
Her  drink  fhould  be  whey,  w'a ter,  or  fmall-beer,  and  (he 
ought  to  take  lufficicnt  exercife.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the 
tindure  of  black  hellebore  may  alfo  be  taken  twice  a-day 
in  a cup  of  warm  water. 

. When  obftrudions  proceed  from  affedions  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  fhould  be 
•taken  to  amule  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that  fhe 
may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  afflidion, 
fhe  ought,*  if  poffible,  to  be  removed  from  the  place 
where  it  happened.  A change  of  place,  by  prefenting 
the  mind  with  a variety  of  new  objtds,  has  often  a very 
happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from  the  deepeft  diflrefs. 

^ A loothing,  kind,  and  affable  behaviour  to  females  in  this 
fluation  is  alio  of  the  laft  importance. 

An  obtlrudion  of  the  nienjes  is  often  the  effed  of 
ether  maladies.  W'hen  this  is  the  cafe,  inflead  of  giving 
medicines  to  force  that  difeharge,  which  might  W dan- 

4.  - gerous. 
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gerous,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  reflore 
the  patient’s  health  and  ftrength.  When  that  is  efFciled, 
the  other  will  return  of  courle. 

But  the  mcnftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as  too 
fmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes  weak, 
the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  bad,  to. 
which  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  dropfles,  and  con. 
funiptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently  happens  to  wo- 
men about  the  age  of  forty- five  or  fifty,  and  is  verv  dif- 
ficult to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a fedentary  life ; a 
full  di^et,  confining  chiefly  of  halted,  high-feafoned,"or 
acrid  food ; the  ufe  of  IjDirituous  liquorsj  excefliVe  fatio-ue; 
relaxation  j a dilfolved  date  of  the  blood  i violent  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind,  &c. 


The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mufb  be  varied  according 
• to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  any  error  in  the 
q)atient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite  courfe  to  that  which  in- 
duced the  diforder  mufl:  be  purfued,  and  fuch  medicines 
taken  as  have  a tendency  to  reftrain  the  flux,  and  coun- 

teraa  the  morbid  alfedtions  of  the  fyllem  whence  it 
proceeds. 

To  retrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fliould  be  kept  qu^-t 
and  cafy  Both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very  vioJen't 
me  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low  to  live  upon 
a cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths  with 
bread  j and  to  drink  decodlions  of  nettle-roots  or  the 
greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fufficient  to  flop  the 
■ flux,  ftronger  aftringents  may  be  ufed,  as  L pan  earth 
allunij  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  * * 

1 he  literifie  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity.  What  is  ulually  called\he  /w  albuT  o, 
whites  IS  a very  common  difeafe,  and  pioves  extremely 
hurtrul  to  delicate  women.  This  dilcharge,  howev^  is 
not  always  white,  but  lotnetimes  pale,  yeLw,  green.’or 

* 1 WO  drachms  of  afliim  and  one  of  Tintjn  i. 

ed  together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nL^dofef  one'S'  be  pound-' 
be  taken  three  times  a day.  ^ ^ ^ which  may 

aJlum  may  take  two 

each  dofe  of  which  ten  Zn?nf  l ? to 

If  thefe  IhouJd  f h 1 f be  added. 

■powder,  with  top  d'.ois  of  the  SS  vftrW  !" 

giafs  of  red  wine  four  times  a- day.  ’ t;iken,  in  a 
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of  a blackifh  colour ; fometlmes  it  is  fliarp  and  corrn-, 
five,  foirsetimes  foul  and  foetid.  &c.  It  is  attended  with 
a pale  complexion,  pain  in  the  back,  lofs  of  appetite, 
fwelling  of  the  feet,  and  other  fighs  of  debilitv.  It  gene- 
rally proceeds  from  a relaxed  ftate  of  the  body,  arifing 
from  indolence,  the  excdlive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other 
weak  and  watery  diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  mufl;  take  as  much 
cxercife  ^s  (he  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her  food 
fhould  be  folid  and  nourifliing,  but  of  eafy  digehion  ; 
and  her  drink  rather  generous,  as  red  port  or  claret, 
mixed  with  Pyrmont,  Briftol,  or  lime-water.  Tea  and 
coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I have  often  known  ftrong 
broths  have  an  exceeding  good  effedl,  and  fometimes  a 
milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The  patient  ought 
nor  to  lie  too  long  a-bed.  When  medicine  is  neceffary, 
we  know  none  preferable  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  which 
in  this  cafe  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  fubltance.  In 
%varm  weather,  the  cold  bath  will  be  of  confiderable  fer- 
vice. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menjes  ceafe  to  flow, 
is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  ftoppage  of 
any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however  fmall,  is  fufficient  to 
diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to  deflroy  life  itfelf. 
TIence  it  comts  to  pafs,  that  fo  many  women  either  fall 
into  chronic  dilorders,  or  die  about  this  time.  Such  of 
them,  however,  as  furvive  it,  without  concradting  any 
chronic  difeafe,  often  become  more  healthy  and  ha«dy 
than  they  were  before,  and  enjoy  ftrength  and  vigour  to 

a very  great  age.  ' _ ecu 

If  the  menjes  ceafe  all  of  a fudden  in  women  of  a full 

habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhac  of  their  ufual  quan- 
tity of  food,  clpecially  of  the  more  nourifliing  kind,  as 
fitff,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  lufficicnt 
exercife,  and  to  keep  ihc  body  open.  This  may  be  done 
by  taking,  once  or  twice  a- week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufion  of  hiera  picra  in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at  this 
-period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out  about  their 
ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Such  ulce^  ougit 
to  beconfidered  as  critical,  nt)d  fliould  either  be  u 
continue  open,  or  have  artifleial  drains  lubftitute 
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(lead.  Women  who  will  have  fuch  fores  dried  up,  are 
ofren  foon  after  carried  off  by  acute  difeafes,  or  fall  into 
thofe  of  a chronic  nature. 

OF  PREGNANCY. 

Thouoh  pree;nancy  is  nOt  a difeafe,  yet  that  flare  is 
often  attend'^d  with  a variety  of  complaints  which  merit 
attention,  and  which  fometimes  require  the  affiftance  of 
medicine.  Some  women  ir»deed  are  more  healthy  during 
their  pregnancy,  than  at  anv  other  time;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  general  cafe:  moft  of  them  breed  in  Jorrow, 
and  are  frequently  indifpofed  during  the  whole  time  of 
pregnancy.  Few'fatal  difeafes,  however,  happen  during 
that  period;  and  hardly  any,  except  abortion,  that  can 
be  called  dangerous.  . 

Pregnant  women  are  often  affli'ffed  with  the  heart-burn. 
The  method  of  treating  this  complaint  has  been  already 
pointed  out.  They  are  likewife,  in  the  more  early  pe- 
riods of  pregnancy,  ofren  haraffed  with  ficknefs  and  vo- 
tniting,  efpecially  in  the  morning.  The  method  of  re- 
lieving thelc  complaints  has  alfo  been  fhewn.  Both  the 
head-ach  and  tooth-ach  are  very  troublefome  fymptoms 
of  pregnancy.  The  former  may  generally  be  re- 
moved by  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of 
prunes,  figs,  roafted  apples,  and  fuch  like.  When  the 
pain  is  very  violent,  bleeding  may  be  neceffary.  For  the 
treatment  of  the  latter,  we  muft  refer  to  that  article. 
Several  other  complaints  incident  to  pregnant  women 
might  be  mentioned,  as  acoughand  difficulty  of  breathing, 
fuppreflion  and  incontincncy  of  urine,  &c. ; but  as  ail  of 
thele  have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  it  is  necdlels  to 
repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger  of 
abortion.  T his  Ihould  be  guarded  againft  with  the 
greatelt  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  conflitution,  but 
renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  fame  misfortune  after- 
wards Abortion  may  happen  at  any  period  of  preg- 
nancy, 

* Every  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  It  at  the  hazard 
of  her  life ; yet  there  are  not  a few  who  run  this  rifle  merely  to  pre- 
vent 
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nancy,  but  it  is  mofb  common  in  the  fecond  or  third 
month.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth.  If  it  happens  within  the  firft  month,  it  is  ufually 
called  a falfe  conception  ; if  after  the  feventh  month,  the 
child  may  often  be  kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of 
the  child ; weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother;  great 
evacuations;  violent  exerdife;  raifing  great  weights; 
reaching  too  high;  jumping,  or  ftepping  from  an  emi- 
nence ; vomiting  ; coughing  ; convulfion-fits ; blows  on 
the  belly  i falls;  fevers;  difagreeable  fmells ; excefs  of 
blood  ; indolenc.e  ; high  living,  or  the  contrary  ; violent 
paffions  or  afleclions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  aborcioa  arc,  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; a dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs;  a flight  degree  of  cold- 
nefs,  or  fhivering ; ficknefs,  palpitation  of  the  h^art; 
the  breafts  become  flat  and  ioft;  the  belly  falls ; and 
there  is  a difcharge  of  blood  or  watery  humours  from  the 
womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women  of  a 
weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoiding  great 
quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery  liquors;  to 
rife  early  and  go  foon  to  bed  ; to  fliun  damp  houfes;  to 
take  frequent  exercife  in  the  open  air,  but  to  avoid  fatigue ; 
and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp  foggy  weather,  if  they 
can  fliun  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare  diet, 
.avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may  tend  to 
heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity  of  blood.  Their 
diet  fhould  be  of  an  opening  nature,  confifting  principally 
of  vegetable  fubflances.  Every  woman  with  child  ought 
to  be  kept  cheerful  and  eafy  in  her  mind.  Her  appetites, 
even  though  deprived,  ought  to  be  indulged  is  far  as 
prudence  will  permit. 


vent  the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  is  furely  a 
moft  unnatural  crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  molt  abandoned,  be 
viewed  without  horror  ; but  in  the  decent  matron,  it  is  Ilill  more  un^  ^ . 

pardonable. Thole  wretches  who  daily  adverufe  their  idiiltance 

to  women  in  this  bufinefs,  deferve,  in  rny  opinion,  the  molt  levere 
of  all  human  punilhments, 
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When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman  ought 
to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattrefs,  with  her  head  low.  She 
fhould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  foothed  and  com- 
forted. She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot,  nor  to  take 
any  thing  of  a heating  nature.  Her  food  fhould  confift 
of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels  made  of  oatmeal, 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought  to^.be  taken  cold. 

If  Hie  be  able  to  bear  it,  fte  fhould  lofe  at  lead:  half  a 
pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink  ought  to  b“e 
barley-water  flaarpened  with  juice  of  lemon;  or  flie  may 
take  half  a drachm  of  powdered  nitre,  in  a cup  of  w'ater- 
gruel,  every  five  or  fix  hours.  If  the  woman  be  feized 
w'irh  a violent  loofenefs,  flie  ought  to  drink  the  decodion 
of  calcined  hartfhorn  prepared.  If  Ihe  be  alfeded  with 
vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  table- fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  mixture.  In  general,  opiates  are  of  fervice  j 
but  they  (hould  always  be  given  with  caution. 

Sanguine  robuft  women,  who  are  liable  to  mifearry  at 
a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ou^ht  always  to  be  bled  a 
few  clays  before  that  period  arrives.  By  this  means,  and 
obferving  the  regimen  above  preferibed,  they  might  often 
cfcape  that  misfortune. 

^ Though  we  recommend  due  care  fjr  preventing  abor- 
tion, we  would  not  be  underitood  as  reftraining  pregnant 
women  from  thetr  ufual  exercifes.  This  would  generally 
operate  the  quite  contrary  way.  Want  of  exercife  not 
only  relaxes  the  body,  but  induces  a plethora,  or  too  great 
a fulnefs  of  chejeirds,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes 
of  abortion,  l here  are,  however,  fjme  women  of  fo  de- 
licate a texture,  that  it  is  ncceffary  for  them  to  avoid  al- 

moft  every  kind  of  exercife  during  the  whole  period  of 
pregnancy.  ^ 


OF  CHILD-IilRTH. 

Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care  in 
child-bed  ; and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex  arc  mod  api 
todefpilc  the  necefTary  precautions  in  this  date.  ’I'his  it 
peculiarly  the  caic  with  young  wives.  They  think, 
when  the  labour  pains  arc  ended,  the  danger  is  over;  bui 
m truth  It  may  only  then  be  faid  to  be  begun.  Nature 
if  left  to  herlelf,  will  icldom  fail  to  expel  bui 

propel 
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proper  care  and  management  are  certainly  necefT^r/ 
for  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt,  mifehief 
may  be  done  by  too  much  as  well  as  by  too  little  care. 
Hence  females  wlio  have  the  greateft  number  of  at- 
tendants in  child-bed,  generally  recover  word.  But 
this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Fate  of  child-bed.  ExccfTive 
care  always  defeats  its  own  intention,  and  is  generally 
inore  dangerous  than  none  at  all*'. 

During  adlual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  nature 
ought  to  be  given.  The  woman  itiay  now  and  then  take 
a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toaft  and 
water,  or  thin  groat-oruei.  Spirits,  wines,  cordial-waters, 
and  other  things  which  are  given  with  a view  to  ftrengthen 
the  mother,  and  promote  the  birth,  for  the  raoff  part  tend 
only  to  increafe  the  fever,  inflame  the  womb,  and  retard 
the  labour.  Befides  they  endanger  the  woman  after- 
wards, as  they  often  occafion  violent  and  mortal  hsemor- 
rhages,  or  difpofe  her  to  eruptive  and  other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to  pre- 
vent inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  An 
emollient  clyfter  ought  hkewife  frequently  to  be  admi- 
niftered,  and  the  patient  fhould  fit  over  the  fleams  of 
warm  water.  The  pafiage  ought  to  be  gently  rubbed  with 
a little  {ok  pomatum  or  (refia  butter,  and  cloths  wrung  out 
of  warm  water  applied  over  the  belly.  If  nature  fcen'>s 
to  fink,  and  the  woman  is  greatly  exhaufted  with  fatigue. 


• Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
praflifed  as  an  employment  fince  the  earlieil  accounts  of  tmie, 
vet  it  is  ftill  in  meft  countries  on  a very  bad  tooting.  Fc\v 
women  think  of  following  this  employment  till  they  are  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred 
of  them  have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  buh- 
nefs.  It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelt,  will  generally 
expel  the  fatus\  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  moft  women,  in 
child-bed,  require  to  be  managed  with  flcill  and  attention,  and 
that  they  are  often  hurt  by  the  fuperllitious  prejudices  of  ignorant 
and  officious  midwives.  The  mifehief  done  in  tins  way  is  much 
greater  than  is  generally  imagined ; moll  ot  which  be 

prevented  by  allowing  no  woiiien  to  pradife  midwiffiry  but  fuch 

as  are  properly  qualified.  Were  due  attention  paid  to  this,  it 
would  not  only  be  the  means  of  faving 
prevent  the  neceffity  of  employing  mcm  _ m this 
difagreeable  branch  of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many  iccouni., 

more  proper  for  the  other 

a draught 
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a dnuight  of  generous  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  may  be 
siven,  blit  not  otherwife.  Thefe  direflions  are  fufficienc 
in  nntural  labours ; and  in  all  preternatural  cafes,  a fl-dl- 
ful  fiiraeon,  or  man-midwife,  ought  to  be  called  as  fuon 
as  poifible. 

Aff-r  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet 
and  cafy  as  polTible  *.  Her  food  fhould  be  light  and 
thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her  drink  weak  and  di- 
luting. , To  this  rule,  however,  there-  are  many  excep- 
tions. J have  known  feverai  wom.en,  whofe  fpirirs  could 
not  be  fupponed  in  child- bed  without  folid  food  and  ge- 
nerous liquors;  to  fuch,  a glais  of  wine  and  a bit  of 
chicken  mun:  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceflive  haemonhage  or  flooding  hap- 
pens after  delivery.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  (hould  be  laid 
with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be  in  all  rcfpeds  treat- 
ed as  for  an  exceffive  flux  of  the  inenjes.  If  the  flooding 
proves  violent,  linen  cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out 
of  a mixture  of  equ-il  parts  cf  vinegar  and  water,  or  red 
w.'ne,  nmuld  be  applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the 
thighs;  thefe  mufl;  be  changed  as  thev  grow  dry;  and 
may  be  difcontinued  as  foon  as  the  flooding  abates 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  as 
groat-grucl,  or  rea  with  a little  faffron  in  it  ; and  to  cake 
fmall  broths,  with  carraway-fecds,  ora  bit  of  orange-peel 
in  them ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fwcet  almonds  may  like- 
wife  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup  of  any  of  the  above  li- 
quors; and  if  the  patient  be  reftlcfs,  a Ip'oonful  of  the  fy- 
rap  of  poppies  may  no  a/  and  then  be  mixed  with  a cup 
cf  her  drink.  If  fhe  be  hoc  or  fevcrifli,  one  of  the  fol- 


fiilt  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuftem  which 

ft.n  prevails  . a ,ome  parts  of  the  country,  of  colleding  a number 

fuchoccaHous.'  Thefe,  inftefd  ofbein^ 

of  en  Vl  •’  their  noife  ; and 

•chief.’  ^ ^ untimely  and  impertinent  advice,  do  much  mif- 

I have  feen  very  good 
flmnll  ^ ^ following  mixture  : Take  of  penny-royal  water 

eibifof  fyrup  of  poppies^  cac'h  t^L  oun^ 

two  '“Wc-rpoonfuls  ever, 

^ lowing 
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lowing  powders  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink 
every  five  or  fix  hours  *. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and  not 
unfrequenC  difeafe  after  delivery.  It  is  known  by  pains 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are  greatly  incrcafed 
upon  touching;  by  the-tenfion  or  tightnefs  of  the  parts  ; 
great  weaknefs ; change  of  countenance;  a confiant  fe- 
ver, with  a vveak  and  hard  pulfe  ; a flight  delirium^  or  ra- 
ving; fometimes  inceflant  vomiting;  a hiccup;  a dif- 
charge  of  reddifli,  (linking,  fharp  w'ater  from  the  womb; 
an  inclination  to  go  frequently  to  ftool;  a heat,  and  fome- 
times  total  fupprcfilon  of  urine. 

This  mull  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  diforder.^ 
by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink  may  be 
thin  gruel  or  barley-water ; in  a cup  of  which  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diflolved,  and  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  Clyfters  of  warm  milk  and  water  mud  be 
frequently  aflminiftered  I and  the  belly  fliould  be  foment- 
ed by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  by  applying 
bladders  filled  with  vvarm  mili^i  and  W'ater  to  it. 

A fiiporefTion  of  the  lochia,  or  uiual  dilcharges  after  de- 
livery, and  the  milk-fever,  muft  be  treated  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of  the  womb.  In  all 
thefe  cafes,  the  fafeft  courle  is  plentiful  dilution,  gentle 
evacuations,  and  fomentations  of  the  parts  affeded.^  In 
the  milk- fever,  the  breads  may  be  embrocated  with  a 
little  warm  linfeed-oil,  or  the  leaves  ( f red  cabbage  may 
be  applied  to  them'.  The  child  fnould  be  often-  put  to 
the  bread,  or  it  (hould  be  drawn  by  lome  other  perlon. 

Nothing;  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk-tever 
than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  bread.  Tne  cudom 
of  not^  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the  fird  two  or  three 
days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and  common  lenle,  and  is  very 

hurtful  both  CO  the  mother  and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breads,  ought 
cither  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breads  fre- 

• T'll'p  of  crabs  claws  prepared  IiRlfan  ounce,  purified  nitie  two 
dr,cll l?alf  a J.;uchn>  . rub  them  together  ,.t  a 

tinaurc  of  afaieeiida  in  a cup  ot  penny- royal  tea-  quently 
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quently  drawn,  at  leaftfor  the  firft  month.  This  would 
prevent  many  of  the  difcafes  which  prove  fatal  to  women 
in  child-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  breafl,  attended 
with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms  of  fuppura- 
tion,  the  fafeft  application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  oil  or  frefli  butter.  This  may  be  re- 
newed twice  a-day,  till  the  tumour  be  either  difcuffed  or 
brought  to  fuppuration.  The,ufe  of  repellents,  in  this 
cafe,  is  very  dangerous  ; they  often  occafion  fevers,  and 
fometimes  cancers ; whereas  a fuppuration  is  feldom  at- 
tended with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  moft  falutary 
effedls. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapped,  they  may  be 
anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees-wax,  or  a little 
powdered  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on  them.  I have 
feen  Hungary  water  applied  to  the  nipples  have  a very 
good  effect.  Should  the  complaint  prove  obftinate,  a 
cooling  purge  maybe  given,  which  generally  removes  it. 

The  milliary  fever  is  a difeafe  incident  to  women  in 
child-bed  ; 'but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already,  we  fhall 
take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  The  celebrated  Hoffman 
obferves.  That  this  fever  of  child-bed  women  might  ge- 
nerally be  prevented,  if  they,  during  their  pregnancy > 
were  regular  in  their  diet,  ufed  moderate  exercife,  took 
now  and  then  a gentle  laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or 
cream  of  tartar;  not  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  firft 
months,  and  avoid  all  fharp  air.  W^hen  the  labour  is 
coming  on,  it  is  not  to  be  haftened  with  forcing  medi- 
cines, which  inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  or  put  them 
into  unnatural  commotions.  Care  fhould  be  taken,  after 
the  birth,  that  the  natural  excretions  proceed  regularly  ; 
and  if  the  pulfe  be  quick,  a little  nitrous  powder,  or  fome 
other  cooling  medicines,  fhould  be  adminiftereck 

The  moft  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery  is 
the  puerperal,  or  child-bed,  fever.  It  generally  makes  its 
attack _ upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after  delivery. 
Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner,  and  at  other 
times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear  before  the  fifth 
or  fixth  day. 

^ It  begins,  like  moft  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or  (hiver- 
»ng  fit,  which  IS  fucceeded  by  rcftlefsnefs,  pain  of  the 

^ ^ head. 
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head,  p;reat  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  bilious  vomit- 
ing. The  piiITe  is  generally  quick,  the  tongue  dry,  and 
there  is  a remarkable  depreHion  of  fpirits  and  lofs  of 
ftrength.  A great  pain  is  iifually  felt  in  the  back,  hips, 
and  region  of  the  womb  ; a fudden  change  in  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  the  lochia  alfo  takes  place  ; and  the  pa- 
tient is  frequently  troubled  with  a tenejmusy  or  conftant 
inclination  to  go  to  flooK  The  urine,  which  is  very 
high  coloured,  is  difeharged  in  final!  quantity,  and  ge* 
nerally  with  pain.  The  belly  fometimes  fwells  to  a con- 
fiderable  bulk,  and  becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from 
the  flighted  touch.  When  the  fever  has  continued  for 
a few  days,  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  ufually  fub- 
fide,  and  the  diftafe  acquires  a more  putrid  form.  At 
this  period,  if  not  fooner,  a bilious  or  putrid  loofe- 
ncls,  of  an  obdinace  and  dangerous  nature,  comes 
on,  and  accompanies  the  dileafe  through  all  its  future 
progrefs. 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treated  with 
more  fkill  and  attention  than  this  ; confequently  the  bed 
aflidance  ought  always  to  be  obtained  as  foon  as  poflible. 
In  women  of  plethoric  co.nditutions,  bleeding  will  gene- 
rally be  proper  at  the  beginning  ; it  ought,  however,  to 
be  ufed  with  caution,  and  not  to  be  repeated,  unlefs  where 
the  figns  of  inflammation  rife  high  ; in  which  cafe  it  will 
alfo  be  ncceflTary  to  apply  a blidering-plader  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means  fliould 
be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence  and  diorten  its  duration. 
For  this  purpole,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  warm 
diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may  take  now  and  then 
a cup  of  wine-whey;  warm  applications  to  the  extre- 
mities, as  heated  bricks,  bottles  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  water,  and  luch  like,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with 

Emoflient  clyders  of  milk  and  water,  or  of  chicken 
water,  ought  to  be  frequently  admimdered  through  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove  beneficial,  by  pro- 
moting a difeharge  from  the  intedines,  and  alio  by  adt- 
ino- as  a kindly  fomentation  to  the  womb  and  pans  ad- 
jacent. Gi-cat  care,  however,  is  requifitc  in  giving  them,. 
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on  account  of  the  tendernefs  of  the  parts  In  the  -pelvis  at 
this  time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending;  bile  from  the  ftomach,  a 
vomit  is  generally  given,-  But  as  this  is  apt  to  increafc 
the  irritability  of  the  ffomach,  already  too  great,  it  will 
be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its  ffead  a gentle  lax- 
ative, which  will  both  fend  to  cool  the  body,  and  to  pro- 
cure a free  difeharge  of  the  bile  ^ 

The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  fucceed 
beft  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  faline  draught.  This,  if  fre- 
quentlv  repeated,  will  often  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting, 
and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  violence  of  the  fever.  If 
it  runs  off  by  ffool,  or  if  the  patient  be  reftlefs,  a few 
drops  of  laudanum,  or  fome  fyrup.of  poppies,  may  oc- 
cafionally  be  added. 

If  the  ffools  Ibould  prove  fo  frequent,  as  to  weaken 
and  exhaufl:  the  patient,  a ffarch  clyfter,  with  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered  as 
occafion  (hall  require ; and  the  drink  may  be  rice-water, 
in  every  Englifh  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
arabic  has.  been  diffblved.  Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe 
muff  be  had  to  Columbo-root,  or  the  powder  of  bole, 
combined  with  opium. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  the 
drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has  been  long  pro- 
tradled,  and  the  patient  is  greatly  fpent  by  evacuations, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  fupport  her  with  nourifhing  diet, 
and  generous  cordials. 

It  was  observed,  that  this  fever,  after  continuing  for 
fome  time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In  this  cafe 
the  Peruvian  bark  muff  be  given,  either  by  itfelf,  or 
joined  with  cordials,  as  circumllances  may  require.  As 
the  bark  in  fubftance  will  be  apt  to  purge,  it  may  be 
given  in  decodlion  or  infuhon  mixed  with  the  tindlure  of 
rofes,  or  other  gentle  affringents ; or  a fcruple  of  the 
extradl  of  bark  with  half  an  ounce  of  fpirituous  cinna- 
mon-water, two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten 


* Midwives  ought  to  he  very  cautious  in  adminiftcring  vomitsyor 
purges  to  women  in  child  bed.  1 have  known  a woman  who  was 
iccovering  extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  mod  imminent  danger, 
by  a Urong  purge  which  was  giv^n  her  by  an  oflkious  midwife. 

R k 2 drops 
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drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  made  into  a draught,  and 
given  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  fhall  be 
found  neceflary. 

When  the  flomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  nourifh- 
ment,  the  patient  may  be  fupperted  for  Tome  time  by 
clyflers  of  beef-tea  pr  chicken-broth. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed  ought 
to  be  kept  perfeflly  eafy  j her  food  fhould  be  light  and 
fimple,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool  and  properly  venti- 
lated. There  is  not  any  thing  more  hurtful  to  a woman 
in  this  fituation  than  being  kept  too  warm.  She  ought 
not  to  have  her  body  bound  too  tight,  nor  to  rife  too 
foon  from  bed,  after  delivery  j catching  cold  is  alfo  to 
be  avoided  j and  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breafts  ought  to  be 
frequently  drawn  ; and  if  they  are  filled  previous  to  the 
onfet  of  a fever,  they  fliould,  upon  its  firft  appearance, 
be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk  from  becoming  acrid,  and 
its  being  abforbed  in  this  flate.  Coftivenefs  is  likewife 
to  be  avoided.  This  will  be  beft  efFc£led  by  the  ufe  of 
mild  clyfters  and  a laxative  diet. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child-bed  wo- 
men, by  recoriimending  it  to  them,  above  all  things,  to 
beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe  circumftances 
oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too  foon,  often  contraft 
difeafes  from  cold,  of  which  they  never  recover.^  It  is 
a pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken  care  of  in  this 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greateft  hazard 
from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally  kept  in  a fort 
of  bagnio  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  drclfed 
out  to  fee  company.  The  danger  of  this  conduft  muft 

be  obvious  to  every  one.  _ 

The  fuperftitious  cuftom  of  obliging  women  to  keep 
the  houfe  till  they  goto  church,  is  likewife  a very  com- 
mon caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches  are  damp, 
and  moft  of  them  cold ; confequently  they  are  the  very 
worft  places  to  which  a woman  can  go  to  make  her 
firft  vifit,  after  having  been  confined  in  a warm  room 

for  a month. 
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Barrennefs  may  be  very  properly  reckoned  among  the 
difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married  women,  who  have 
not  children,  enjoy  a good  ftace  of  health.  It  may  pro- 
ceed from  various  caufes,  as  high  living,  grief,  relaxa- 
tion, &C.J  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  obdrudtion  or  ir- 
regularity of  the  menftrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  prevents  fecundity.  We  fcldom  find  a barren  wo- 
man among  the  labouring  poor,  while  nothing  is  more 
common  among  the  rich  and  affluent.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  country  are  prolific  in  proportion  to  their  po- 
verty ; and  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  adduce  many 
inftances  of  women,  who,  by  being  reduced  to  live  en- 
tirely upon  a milk  and  vegetable  diet,  have  conceived 
and  brought  forth  children,  though  they  never  had  any 
before.  Would  the  rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of  food  and 
exercife  as  the  better  fort  of  peafants,  they  would  feldom 
have  caufe  to  envy  their  poor  vaflals  and  dependants  the 
blcffing^of  a numerous  and  healthy  offspring,  while  they 
pine  in  forrow  for  the  want  of  even  a Angle  heir  to  their 
extenfive  domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vitiates 
the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxation  of  the  fo- 
lids;  a flate  highly  unfavourable  to  procreation.  To  re- 
move this,  we  would  recommend  the  following  courfe  : 
Firft,  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air^  fecondly,  a diet 
confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables*;  thirdly,  the 
ufe  of  aftringent  medicines,  as  fteel,  allum,  dragon’s 
blood,  ehxir  of  vitriol,  the  Spa  or  Tunbridge  waters, 

Peruvian  bark,  &c. ; and  laltly,  above  all,  the  cold 
bath. 


want  of  chilJren  is  oftener  the  fault  of 
InrlT  female,  in  this  the  Doftor  and  I do  not  afrree. 

L wel"asfjrbT”''"?r  ""  ""‘I*"  diet  to  the  foLe^ 

hec  lith  f S friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom 

ne  cans  the  M Ik- doctor  ot  Croydon,  had  brought  fujidry  ooulent 

fimiilies  in  ins  neighbourhood  w}i9  had  continued  fome  veir 
without  progeny,  to  jLe  feveral  fiiie  cliXrcnl 
tabfe  dtec.  ^ ""  conlidcrabJc  time,  to  a milk  and  vegl 
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Barrennefs  is  often  the  confequence  of  gnef,  fudcien 
fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  paflions  which  tend  to  ob- 
the  menrtrual  flux.  "When  barrennefs  is  fufpei'lied 
to  proceed  from  afF-clions  of  the  mind,  the  perfon  ought 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible  ; all  difagree- 
able  objedls  are  to  be  avoided,  and  every  method  taken 
to  amufe  and  entertain  the  fancy. 

I believe  1 have  never  written,  and  I hope  I never 
lhall  write,  any  thing  offenfive  to  real  modefty.  Yet  I 
have  nor  fupprelEd,  from  motives,  of  falfr  drlicacy,  what 
I thought  might  be  of  importance  on  a <uhje61:  io  clofely 
conne6led  with  conjugal  happinefs.  The  remarks  here 
made,  though  few  and  apparently  fimple,  contain  all  that 
is  really  known,  in  n'.edical  pratlice,  of  the  caules  and 
remedies  of  barrennefs.  I therefore  wifh  to  put  mar- 
ried ladies  on  their  guard  againft  the  fallacy  of  private 
fuggeftions,  and  of  public  aclvertifements  on  this  head. 
The  things  commonly  advifeo  by  filly  nurfes,  as  well  as 
the  grand  refioratives  of  quack  impoftors,  are  all  of  them 
dangerous  ftimulants  that  provoke  defire,  but  enfeeble, 
inftead  of  ftrengthening,  the  powers  of  nature,  and  ren- 
der a weaknefs,  which  proper  treatment  might  have  re- 
moved, abfolutely  incurable. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN, 

A/riSERABLE  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the  ftate  of 
IVl  jnfaricY  ' He  comes  into  the  world  more  helplels 
than  any  other  animal,  and  Hands  much  longer  in  need 
of  the  proteaion  and  care  of  his  parents:  bu,  alas 
this  care  is  not  always  bellowed  upon  him  ; and  when 

it  he  often  fuffetshs  much  from 
ment  as  he  would  have  done  from  negkdt.  Hence  the 
Xious  care  of  parents,  nurfes,  and  midwives,  be- 
comes one  of  the  moll  fruitful  fources  of  the  diforders 

of  infants 

* Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of 
duce  only  one  inltancc,  viz.  the  common  praftice  ot  toitu 
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It  mud  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon,  that  the 
firft  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from  their  bowels. 
Nor  is  this  in  the  lead  to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  are 
in  a manner  poifoned  with  indigcdible  drugs  and  im- 
proper diet  as  Toon  as  they  come  into  the  world.  Every 
thing  that  the  domach  cannot  diged  may  be  confid  red 
as  a poifon  ; and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided 
by  dool,  it  mud  occaflon  flcknefs,  gripes,  fpafmodic 
affedtions  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good  women  call 
inward  fits,  and  at  lad  convulfions  and  death. 

As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fomewhat  that 
irritates  the  intedines,  doubtlefs  the  proper  method  of 
cure  mud  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as  poiTible.  The  mod 
fafe  and  effedlual  method  of  doing  this  is  by  gentle  vo- 
mits. Five  or  fix  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha 
may  be  mixed  in  two  table-fpoon fills  of  water,  and  fweet- 
cned  with  a little  fugar.  A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be 
given  to  the  infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  ope- 
rates ; or,  what  will  more  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe, 
a grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  dilTolved  in  three  ounces 
of  water,  fweetencd  with  a little  lyrup,  and  given  as 
above.  Thofe  who  are  willing  to  ufe  the  emetic  tartar, 
may  give  fix  or  fevcn  drops  of  the  antimonial  wine,  in  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruel.  Small  dofes  of  the 
ipecacuanha  wine  will  be  found  more  gentle  than  any  of 
the  above,  and  ought  to  be  preferred. 

Thefe  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  domach,  but 
will  generally  likewife  open  the  body.  Should  this, 
however,  not  happen,  and  if  the  child  be  codive,  iome 
gentle  purge  will  be  neceflary : for  this  purpofe,  fome 


fants,  by  fqueezing  their  brcafts,  to  draw  ofF  the  milk,  as  they  call 
It.  1 hough  a fmall  quantity  of  moifture  is  generally  found  in  the 
breahs  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended  to  give 
fuck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off.  I have  fecn  this  cruel  ope* 
ration  bring  on  hardnefs,  inflammation,  and  fuppiiration  of  the 
brealls ; but  never  knew  any  ill  confequcnces  from  its  being  omit- 
ted. When  the  breafts  are  hard,  the  only  application  that  we  would 
recoimnend  is  a foft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the  diachylon  plaller, 
fpread  thin  upon  a bit  of  foft  leather,  about  the  lize  of  half  a crown 
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manna  and  pulp  of  caflla  may  be  diflblved  in  boiling 
water,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  operates;  or, 
what  will  anfwer  rather  better,  a few  grains  of  magnefia 
cilia  may  be  mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to 
the  child,  and  continued  till  it  has  the  defired  effeifV.  If 
thefe  medicines  be  properly  adminiftered,  and  the  child’s 
belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a warm  hand  be- 
fore the  fire,  they'will  feldom  fail  to  relieve  thofe  affec- 
tions of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  from  which  infants  fuffer 


fo  much. 

Thefe  general  diredions  Include  moft  of  what  can  be 
done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of  infants.  They 
will  likewife  go  a confiderable  way  in  alleviating  thofe 
which  appear  externally,  as  the  raff,  giim^  or  felloriy  &c. 
Thefe,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  are  principally  owing 
to  too  hot  a regimen,  and  confequently  will  be  moft  ef- 
fedually  relieved  by  gentle  evacuations.  Indeed,  evacu- 
ations of  one  kind  or  other  conftitute  a principal  part  of 
the  medicine  of  infants,  and  will  feldom,  if  adminiftered 
with  prudence,  in  any  of  their  difeafes,  fail  to  give  relief. 

...  OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  ftomach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant  are  fill- 
ed with  a blackiff-coloured  matter  of  the  confiftence  of 
fyrup,  commonly  called  the  nuconium.  This  is  gene* 
rally  paffed  foon  after  the  birth,  by  the  mere  effort  of 
Nature;  in  which  cafe  it  is  not  neceffary  to  give  the  in- 
fant any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if  it  ffould  be  retained, 
or  not  fufficiently  carried  off,  a little  manna,  or  magnefia 
albuy  may  be  given,  as  mentioned  above;  or,  if  thefe 
ffould  not  be  at  hand,  a common  Ipoonful  of  whey, 
fweetened  with  a little  honey,  or  raw  fugar,  will  anfwer 
the  purpofe. 

The  moft  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meconium 

the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  at  firft  of  a purga- 
tive quality.  Were  children  allowed  to  fuck  as  foon  as 
they  ffew  an  inclination  for  the  breaft,  they  would  lel- 
dom  have  occafion  for  medicines  to  diicharge  the  mecor 
nhim  : but  even  where  this  is  not  allowed,  they  mig 
never  to  have  daubs  of  fyrup,  oils,  and  other  indigettible 

ftuff^  crammed  down  their  throats,  THE 
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The  aphthae  are  little  whltifli  ulcers  affcfling  the  whole 
infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and  ftomach  of  in- 
fants. Sometimes  they  reach  through  the  whole  interti- 
nal  canal;  in  which  cafe  thev  are  very  dangerous,  and 
often  put  an  end  to  the  infant’s  life. 

If  the  aphthsE  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few  in 
number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  off,  they  are  not 
dangerous;  but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown,  black,  thick, 
or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphth£C  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  acid  humours ; we  have  reafon,  however,  to  be- 
lieve, they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot  a regi- 
men both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a rare  thing  to 
find  a child  who  is  not  dofed  with  wine,  punch,  cinna- 
mon-waters, or  fome  other  hot  and  inflaming  liquors, 
almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  born.  It  is  well  known  that  thefc 
will  occafion  inflammatory  diforders  even  in  adults;  is  it 
any  wonder  then  that  they  flaould  heat  and  inflame  the 
tender  bodies  of  infants,  and  fet,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
conftitution  on  a blaze  ? 

The  moll  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthmare  vomits, 
fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended,  and  gentle  lax- 
atives. Five  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  half  a drachm  of 
magnefia  alba,  may  be  rubbed  together,  and  divided  into 
fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  given  to  the  infant  every 
four  or  five  hours  till  they  operate.  Thefe  powders  may 
either  be  given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup 
of  pale  roles,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found 
necelTary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  is  common  in  this 
cafe  to  adminifter  calomel;  but  as  that  medicine  fome- 
times  occafions  gripes,  it  ought  always  to  be  given  to  in- 
fants with  caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gargling  the 
mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeale  : but  it  is  not  ealy  to 
0pply  thele  in  very  young  children  ; we  would  therefore 
recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub  the  child’s  mouth  fre- 
quently with  a little  borax  and  honey  ; or  with  the  fol- 
lowing mixture:  Take  fine  honey  an  ounce,  borax  a 

drachm. 
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drachm,  burnt  alum  half  a drachm,  rofe-water  two 
drachms ; mix  them  together.  A very  proper  applica- 
tion in  this  cafe,  is  a folution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
white  vitriol^  in  eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  Thefe 
may  be  applied  with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of 
foft  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a probe. 

OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being  for  the  mofi:  part  of  an 
acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the  ftomacK,. 
efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  difordered.  Hence 
moft  difeafes  of  children  are  accompanied  with  evident 
figns  of  acidity,  as  green  ftools,  gripes,  &c.  Thefe 
appearances  have  induced  many  to  believe,  that  ail  the 
difeafes  of  children  were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels;  but  whoever  confiders  the 
matter  attentively,  will  find  that  thefe  fymptoms  of 
acidity  are  oftener  the  effed  than  the  caufe  of  their 
difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  children 
Ihould  be  accfcent;  and  unlefs  the  body  be  difordered, 
or  the  digeftion  hurt,  from  fome  other  caufe,  we  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  the  acefcent  quality  of  their  food  is 
feldom  injurious  to  them.  Acidity,  however,  is  often 
a fymptom  of  diforders  in  children  ; and,  as  it  is  fome- 
times  a troublefome  one,  we  fliall  point  out  the  method 
of  relieving  it. 

When  green  fiools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells,  &c. 
fhew  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the  child 
fhould  have  a little  fmall  broth,  with  light  white  bread  in 
it ; and  Ihould  have  fufficient  exercife,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  digeilion.  It  has  been  cuftomary  in  this  cafe 
to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs-eyes,  and  other  tef- 
taceous  powders.  Thefe,  indeed,  by  their  abforbent 
quality,  niay  corred  the  acidity ; but  they  are  attended 
with  this  inconvenience,  that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the 
bowels,  and  occafion  coflivenefs,  which  may  prove  very 
hurtful  to  the  infant.  For  this  reafon  they  Ihould  never 
be  given  unlefs  mixed  with  purgative  medicines  ; as  rhu- 
baib,  manna,  or  iuch  like. 


The 
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The  bed  medicine  which  we  kno^t'’,  in  all  cafes  of 
acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder,  called  magnefta  alba. 

It  purges,  and  at  the  fune  time  corfe'ds  the  acidity  : by 
which  means  notonly  removes  the  difeale,  bur  carries 
off  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given  in  any  kind  o!-  food,  or  in 
a mixture,  as  recommended  in  the- Appendix 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gr'pes,  it  ought  not 
at  firft  to  be  doled  with  brandy,  fpiceries,  and  other  hot 
things  j but  fnouki  have  its  body  opened  with  an  emol- 
lient clyfter,  or  the  medicine  mentioned  above  ; and,  at 
the  fame  time,  a little  brandy  may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly 
with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire.  I have  feldom  feen 
this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of  infants.  It  it  Ibould  hap- 
pen, however,  not  to  fucceed,  a little  brandy  or  other 
fpirits  may  be  mixed  with  thrice  the  quantity  of  warm 
water,  and  a tea-fpoonftil  of  it  given  frequentlv,  till  the 
infant  be  eafier.  Sometimes  a little  peppermint-water 
will  anfvver  this  purpofc  as  well. 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

Thefe  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They  hap- 
pen chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the  neck,  un- 
der the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  other  parts  that  are 
moiftened  by  the  fweat  or  urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing  to 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  mod  effeddual  means  of  prevent- 
ing them  are,  to  wafli  the  parts  frequentlv  with  cold 
water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in  a word,  to  keep 
the  child  in  all  refpedls  thoroughly  clean.  When  this 
is  not  fuffi''ient,  the  excoriated  parts  may  be  fprinkled 
with  abforbent  or  drying  powders  ; as  burnt  harefhorn, 
tutty,  chalk,  crabs’  claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When 
the  parts  affefted  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a real  ulcer- 
ation, it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  fugar  ol  Lid  to 
the  powders ; or  to  anoint  the  place  with  the  campho- 
rated ointment.  If  the  parts  be  walked  with  fpring-vvater, 
in  which  a little  white  vitriol  his  been  diffolved,  it  will 
dry  and  heal  them  very  powerfully.  One  of  the  bed 

* Sac  Appendix,  Laxative  ab/orbent  Mixture. 

appli- 
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applioations  for_  this  purpofe  is  to  dilTolve  fome  fuller's- 
carth  in  a fufficienr  quantity  of  hot  water ; and  after  it 
has  (tood  till  It  IS  cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the  galled 
parts  once  or  twice  a day. 

STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

, The  nofirils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with  a 
grofs  mucusy  which  prevents  their  breathing  freely,  and 
likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  fuck  or  fwallow. 

Some  in  this  cafe  order,  after  a fuitable  purge,  two  or 
three  grains  of  white  vitriol  difiblved  in  half  an  ounce  of 
marjoram-v/ater,  and  filtered,  to  be  applied  now  and 
then  to  the  noftrils  with  a linen  rag.  Wedellus  fays,  if 
two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  ela~ 
teriunty  be  difiblved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram-water, 
and  applied  to  the  nofe,  as  above  direfled,  that  it  brings 
away  the  mucus  without  fneezing. 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  medicines  may  be  tried ; but 
I have  never  found  any  thing  necefTary,  befidcs  rub- 
bing th?  nole  at  bed-time  with  a little  fweet  oil,  or 
freih  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the 
breathing  more  free 

OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  ftate  of  children,  and  the  great  fen- 
fibility  of  their  organ.c,  a vomiting  or  loofenefs  may  be 
induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  nerves  of  the  fto- 
luach  or  inteftines.  Hence  thefe  diforders  are  much 
more  common  in  childhood  than  in  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life.  They  are  feldom,  however,  dangerous, 
and  ought  never  to  be  corifidered  as  difeafcs,  unlcfs  when 
they  are  violent,  or  continue  fo  long  as  to  exhaufi:  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food  i by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  irritate 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much  j or  by  the  fen- 

* Some  nurfes  remove  this  complaint  by  fucking  the  child’s  nofe. 
This  is  by  no  me.ans  a cleanly  operation  ; but  when  nurfes  have  the 
refolution  to  do  it,  I am  far  irom  difeouraging  the  practice. 

4 fibility 
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fibility  of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to  ren- 
der them  unable  to  bear  the  ftimulus  of  even  the  mildefl: 
element. 

When  vomiting  is  occafioned  by  too  much'  food,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend  upon 
cleanfing  the  ftomach.  This  may  be  done  either  by  a 
few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak  folucion  of  emetic 
tartar,  as  mentioned  before.  When  it  is  owing  to  food 
of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the  diet  ought  to  be 
changed,  and  aliment  of  a milder  nature  fubftituted  in 
its  Head. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  degree  of 
fenfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the  nerves  of 
the  ftomach,  fuch  medicines  as  have  a tendency  to  brace 
and  ftrengthen  that  organ,  and  to  abate  its  fenfibility, 
muft  be  iifed.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  be  an- 
fwered  by  a flight  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  rhubarb  and  orange-peel ; and  the  fe- 
cond  by  the  faline  draughts,  to  which  a few  drops  of  li- 
quid laudanum  may  occafionally  be  added. 

^ In  obftinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal  medi- 
cines may  be  aflifted  by  aromatic  fomentations  made  with 
wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  ; or  the 
life  of  the  ftomach-plafter,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
Theriaca. 

OF  A LOOSENESS. 

A loofenefs  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary,  when 
the  ftools  are  four,  flimy,  green,  or  curdled.  It  is  not 
the  difeharge,  but  the  produtftion  of  fuch  ftools,  which 
ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where  the  purgino-  is  thin 
and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be  checked  too  fuddenly,  as 
It  often  proves  critical,  efpecially  when  the  child  has 
caught  cold,  or  an  eruption  on  the  fkin  has  dif- 
appeared.  Sometimes  an  evacuation  of  this  kind  fuc- 
ceeds  a humid  ftatc  of  the  atmofphere,  in  which  cafe  it 
may  alfo  prove  of  advantage,  by  carrying  off  a quan- 
tity of  watery  humours,  which  would  otherwife  tend  to 
relax  the  habit. 

^ As  the  principal  intention  of  the  cure  of  a loofenefs 
IS  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuftoaiary  to 

give 
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give  die  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  and  af- 
terwards to  exhibit  fmal!  and  frequent  dofes  of  rhubarb; 
interpofing  abforbent  medicines  to  mitigate  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours.  The  bed  purge,  however,  in  this  cafe^ 
is  magnefia  alba.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  abforbent  and 
laxative,  and  operates  without  exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  ad\s  both  as  an  emetic 
and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe.  By 
being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  proportioned  to  the 
weakefl:  conditution  ; and,  not  being  difagreeable.  to  the 
palate,  it  may  be  repeated  as  oden  as  occ  .fion  requires. 
Even  one  dofe  will  frequently  mitigate  the  difeafe,  and 
pave  the  way,  for  tlie  ufe  of  abforbents.  If,  however, 
the  patient’s  flrength  will  permit,  the  medicine  ought  to 
be  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  iiours,  till  the  dools  begin 
to  afilime  a more  natural  appearance  ; afterwards  a longer 
fpace  may  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  dofes. 
When  it  is  necedary  to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently, 
the  dofe  ought  always  to  be  a little  increafed,  as  its  effi- 
cacy is  generally  diminiffied  by  ule. 

Some,  upon  the  fird  appearance  of  a loofenels,  fly 
immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines  and  adrin- 
oents.  If  thefe  be  adminidered  before  the  odeiiding  hu- 
mour's are  difeharged,  though  the  difeafe  may  appear  to 
be  mitigated  for  a little  time,  it  foon  afterwards  breaks 
forth  wTth  greater  violence,  and  often  proves  fatal.  After 
proper  evacuations,  hov,ever,  thefe  medicines  may  be  ad- 
minidered with  confiderable  advantage. 

Should  any  gripings  or  redleffnefs  remain  after  the 
domach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a rea-fpoonfui 
of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a little  firnp.e 
cinnamon- water  three  or  four  times  a-day  all  theic 
fymptoms  have  ctafcd. 


OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  vhile  on  the  bread,  are  feldom  free  from 
eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe  however,  are 
lot  often  dangerous,  and  ought  nevei  to  be  dried  up  bu 
ftith  the  greated  caution.  They  tend  to  free  the 
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ofinrants  from  liiircful  humourSj  which,  if  retained,  might 
produce  fatal  diforders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to  impro- 
per food  and  neglect  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a child  be  ftuffcd 
at  all  hours  with  food,  that  its  ftomach  is  not  a ">le  to  di- 
ged,  fueh  food,  not  being  properly  aflimilared,  inftead 
of  nourifhing  the  body,  fills  it  vyith  grofs  humours. 
Thefe  mud  either  break  out  in  form  of  eruptions  upon 
the  Ikin,  or  remain  in  the  body,  and  occaflon  fevers  and 
other  internal  diforders.  That  negleft  of  cleanlinefs  is 
a very  general  caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  mud  be  ob- 
vious to  every  one.  The  children  of  the  poor,  and  of 
all  who  defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  almod  condantly  found  to 
fwarm  with  vermin,  and  are  generally  covered  with  the 
fcab,  itch,  and  other  eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effect  of  improper  food,  or 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe  alone  vvill 
generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them.  If  this  fliould 
not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  medicines  will  be  neceffary. 
When  they  are  applied,  the  body  ought  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  carefully  robe  avoided.  We' 
know  no  medicine  that  is  more  fafe  for  drying  up  cuta- 
neous eruptions  than  fulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently 
ufed.  A little  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed 
with  frcfli  butter,  oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts  affecTed 
frequently  touched  with  it. 

The  mod  obdinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to 
children  are,  the  tinea  capitis^  or  fcabbcd  head,  and  chil- 
blains. The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to 
cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the  cure  proves  worfe  than 
the  difeafe.  I have  frequently  known  children  fcized 
with  internal  diforders,  of  which  they  died  foon  after 
their  fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed  by  the  application 
of  drying  medicines*.  The  cure  ought  always  fird  to 
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be  attempted  by  keeping  the  head  very  clean,  cutting  off 
the  hair,  combing  and  brufhing  away  the  fcabs,  &c.  If 
this  is  not  fufficient,  let  the  head  be  fhaved  once  a week, 
waflied  daily  with  foap  fuds,  and  gently  anointed  with  a 
liniment  made  of  train  oil  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate, 
in  fine  powder,  one  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud 
fiefhj  it  (hould  be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol,  or 
iprinkled  with  a little  burnt  alum.  While  thefe  things 
are  doing,  the  patient  muff  be  confined  to  a regular  light 
diet,  the  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  j and  cold,  as 
far  as  poffible,  ought  to  be  avoided.  To  prevent  any 
bad  confequences  from  ftopping  this  difcharge,  it  will  be 
proper,  efpecially  in  children  of  a grofs  habit,  to  make 
an  iffue  in  the  neck  or  arm,  which  may  be  kept  Open  till 
the  patient  becomes  more  ftrong,  and  the  conftitution  be 
fomewhat  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold  weather. 
They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet  or  hands  be- 
ing kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  afterwards  fuddenly  heat- 
ed. When  children  are  cold,  inftead  of  taking  exercife 
to  warm  themfelvcs  gradually,  they  run  to  the  fire. 
This  occafions  a fudden  rarefaftion  of  the  humours, 
and  an  infraftion  of  the  veffels ; which,  being  often  re- 
peated, the  veffels  arc  at  laft  over  diftended,  and  forced 
to  give  way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  muff  be 
equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look  red 
and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and-  to  have 
the  affefted  parts  frequently  rubbed  with  muftard  and 


tion  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foundnefs  of  their  provi- 
fions,  and  that  cleaiilinefs  was  totally  neglefted  ; accordingly  it 
was  advifed  that  they  Ihould  have  more  wholefome  food,  and  be 
kept  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice,  however,  was  not  tollo\^d. 
It  was  too  troub'lefome  to  the  fervants,  fuperintendants,  &c.  The 
hufmefs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine  ; which  was  accordingly  at- 
tempted, but  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  houfe.  Fevers, 
and  other  internal  dilbrders,  immediately  appeared,  and  at 
a putrid  dylentery,  which  proved  fo  infedious,  that  it  earned  olt  a 
great  many  of  the  children,  and  fpread  ovee  a confiderable  part  o 
the  neighbouring  country.  up. 
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brandy,  or  fomethlngof  a warming  nature.  They  ought 
likewife  to  be  covered  with  flannel,  and  kept  warm  and 
dry.  Some  apply  warm  afhes  between  cloths  to  the 
fwelled  parts,  which  frequently  help  to  reduce  them. 
When  there  is  a fore,  it  mufl  be  drefled  with  T urner’s 
cerate,  the  ointment  of  tutty,  the  plaftcr  of  cerus,  or  fomc 
other  drying  ointment.  Thefe  fores  are  indeed  trouble- 
lome,  but  fcLdom  dangerous.  They  generally  heal  as 
foon  as  the  warm  weather  fets  in. 


OF  THE  CROUP. 

Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  this  dif- 
eafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mortal.  It  is 
known  by  various  names  in  different  parts  of  Britain, 
On  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  it  is  called  the  croup.  On 
the  weft,  they  call  it  the  chock  or  fluffing.  In  fome  parts 
of  England,  where  I have  obferved  it,  the  good  women 
call  it  the  riflng  of  the  lights.  It  feems  to  be  a fpecies  of 
(iflhma,  attended  with  very  acute  and  violent  catarrhal 
fymptoms. 

Thi8“<difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet  feafons. 
It  is  moft  common  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  in  low  marfhy 
countries.^  Children  of  a grofs  and  lax  habit  are  moft 
liable  to  it.  I have  fometimes  known  it  hereditary. 
It  generally  attacks  children  fn  the  night,  after  having 
been  much  expofed  to  damp  cold  eafterly  winds  through 
the  day.  ^ Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin  fhoes,  wet  clothes, 

or  any  thing  that  obftrudts  the  perfpiration,  may  occafion 
the  croup. 

It  IS  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and  labori- 
ous breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a peculiar  kind 
of  croaking  node,  that  may  be  heard  at  a confiderable  dif- 
tance.  1 he  voice  is  fharp  and  fhrill,  and  the  face  is 
colour  ^ fllilbed,  though  fometimes  it  is  of  a livid 

feet  Ibould  immediately  be  put  into  warm  water.  He 
ought  like  wife  to  be  bled*,  and  to  have  a laxative  clyftcr 
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aclminlftered  as  Toon  as  pofTible.  He  fhould  be  made  to 
breathe  over  the  (teams  of  warm  water  and  vinegar; 
or  an  emollient  deco6lion,  and  emollient  cataplafms  or  fo- 
mentations may  be  applied  round  his  neck.  If  the 
fvmptoms  do  not  abate,  a bliftering-plafter  mud  be  ap- 
plied round  the  neck,  or  between  the  (boulders,  and  the 
child  may  take  frequently  a table-fpoonful  of  the  follow- 
ing julep:  Take  penny-royal  water  three  ounces,  fyrup 
of  althea  and  of  poppies,  each  one  ounce ; mix  them  to- 
gether. 

Afa'cetida  is  found  to  have  a good  efFc6l  in  this  cafe. 
It  may  be  both  given  in  form  of  clyfter,  and  taken  by 
the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  afafeetida  may  be  dilTolved 
in  one  ounce  of  Mlndercrus’s  fpirit,  and  three  ounces  of 
penny-royal  water.  A tablc-ipoonful  of  this  mixture 
may  be  given  every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient’s 
ftomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  If  the  child  cannot  be 
brousht  to  take  this  medicine,  two  drachms  of  the  afa- 
foetida  may  be  dilTolved  in  a common  clyfter,  and  admi- 
niftered  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence  of  the 

difeafe  abates  *.  . . • 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe  things 

which  occafion  it  muft  be  carefully  avoided  ; as  wet  feet, 
cold,  damp,  cafterly  winds,  &c.  Children  who  have  had 
frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  or  whofe  conftitutions 
feem  to  difpofc  them  to  it,  ought  to  have  their  diet  pro- 
perly regulated  ; all  food  that  is  viicid  or  hard  of  di- 


* I was  lately  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr.  William  Turn- 
bull  in  London,  a phylician  of  great  experience,  and  who.  from  his 
former  fituation  on  the  uortli-eafl;  coall  of  England,  had  many  op- 
portunities of  obferving  the  fymptoms  and  progreL  of  this  dangcr- 
nne  difeafe.  The  Doftor’s  Icntiments  differ  very  little  from  my  own  ; 
he  obferves,  that  he  never  found  blillering  ot  any  lervice ; and  recoin- 
mends  cataplaCms  of  garlic,  camphor,  and  Venice  treacle  to  be 
applied  both  to  the  throat  and  foies  of  the  feet-  Ele  hkew  ife  recom- 
me^nds  boluffes  of  camphor,  caftor,  valerian  root,  fait  of  hartf- 
horn,  and  mufk,  adapted  to  the  age,  llrength,  &c.  of  the  pa- 
fient  • after  which  h^  advifes  mo  fpoontuls  of  the  following 
decoalon  Take  of  garlic  and  drilled  vinegar  each  an  ounce, 
hyfop-water  eight  ounces  ; beat  up  the  ingredients  together,  gra- 
dually mhing  the  water,  and  adding  three  ounces  of  honey.  Let 
The  whole  be  fimnrered  over  a gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  ftramed 

for  ufc'. 
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geftion,  and  all  crude,  raw,  trafhy  fruits,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. They  ought  likewife  ro  have  a drain  conftantly 
kept  open  in  fome  part  of  their  bodv,  by  means  of  a feton 
or  ilTiie.  I have  foiuetimes  knonm  a Biirgundv-pitch 
plafter,  worn  continually  between  the  fhoulders  for  feve- 
ral  years,  have  a very  happy  efFefl  in  preventing  the  re- 
turn of  this  dreadful  diforder. 


OF  TEETHING. 

_ % 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part  of  in- 
fants die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding  from  the 
irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of  the  jaws,  occa- 
fioning  inflammations,  fevers,  convulfions,  gangrenes,  &C. 
Thefe  fymptoms  arc  in  a great  meafure  owing  to  the 
great  delicacy  and  excjuifice  fcnfibility  of  the  nervous 
lyftem  at  this  time  of  life,  which  is  too  often  increafed  by 
an  effeminate  education.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
children  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  always  fuffer  mofl: 
in  teething,  and  often  fall  by  convuldve  diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  fevendi  month  the  teeth  generally 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  j firft,  the  inci/ores,  or 
fore-teeth;  next,  the  or  dog-teeth;  and,  laflly, 

the  molareSy  or  grinders.  About  the  feventh  year,  there 
comes  a new  fet ; and  about  the  twentieth,  the  two  inner 
grinders,  called  dentes Japientia y the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth,  flaver 
much,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs.  When  the  teeth- 
ing 5s  difficult,  efpecially  when  the  dog-teeth  bemn  to 
make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the  child  has  flattings 
in  is  fleep,  tumours  of  the  gums,  watchings,  gripes, 
green  ftools,  the  thruffi,  fever,  difficult  breafhing,  and 
convulliOHs.  ® 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treatment 
.as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the  body  be  bound,  it 
muft  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyfters  or  gentle  pur- 

albay  rhubarb,  fenna,  or  the 
. The  food  ffiould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity  ; 
? weak  and  diluting,  as  infufions  of 

balm,  or  of  the  lime-tree  flowers ; to  which  about  a third 
or  (ourth  pare  of  milk  may  be  added.  ^ 
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If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neccflary  j bii? 
this  in  very  young  children  ought  always  to  be  fparingly 
performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which  they  bear  the 
worft  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweating  agree 
much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally  more  bene- 
ficial. Harris,  however,  obferves,  that  when  an  inflam- 
mation appears,  the  phyheian  will  labour  in  vain,  if  the 
be  not  begun  wrth  applying  a leech  under  each  ear. 
If  the  child  be  feized  w'ith  convali'ion  fits,  a bliflering- 
plafler  may  be  applied  between  the  fhoulders,  or  one  be- 
hind each  ear. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by  teething, 
he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  effectual  as  two,  three,  or 
four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartfliorn  in  a fpoonful  of  Ample 
water,  or  other  convenient  vehicle,  given  every  four 
hours.  The  number  of  dofes  may  be  four,  five,  or  lix. 

I have  often  preferibed  this  mWicine  with  fuccefs,  but 
always  found  a larger  dofe  neceffary.  It  may  be  given 
from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  child,  and  when  coffivenefs  does  not  forbid  it, 
three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  each 
dofe. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are  cut- 
ting their  teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Burgundy-pitch  plafter 
between  their  flioulders.  This  generally  eales  the  tick- 
ling cough  wl'iich  attends  teething,  and  is  by  no  means 
■ an  urekfs''application.  When  the  teeth  are  cut  with  dif- 
ficulty. it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the  whole  time  of 
teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as  occafion  requires,  and 
ought  to  be  renewed  at  leaft  once  a foi  might. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rubbing  the 
gums,  as  oils,  niucilages,  &c.;  but  from  thefe  much  is  not 
to  be  expeded.  If  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  uled,  vve 
would  recommend  a little  fine  honey,  which  may  be  rub- 
bed on  with  the  finger  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Chil- 
dren are  generally  at  this  time  dilpoled  to  chew  whatever 
they  get  into  their  hands.  For  this  reaton  they  ought 
never  to  be  without  fomewhat  mat  ^ ^ 

the  preffure  of  their  gums,  as  a cruft;  of  bread,  a wax 
canalr,  a bit  of  liquonce-root,  or  luch  like. 

■With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  fe  d<OT 
known  it  01  any  great  beneht.  In  obftmatc  calcs,  bo  v 
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t?ver,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed  by  the 
trnger-nail,  the  edge  ofa  fixpenny  piece  that  is  worn  thin, 
or  any  flharp  body  which  can  be  with  fafety  introduced 
into  the  mouth  ; but  the  lancer,  in  a flvilful  hand,  is  cer- 
tainly the  moft  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  t’cething  lefs  difficult,  parents 
ought  to  rake  care  that  their  children’s  food  be  light  and 
wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be  braced  by  fufficicnc 
exercife  withput  doors,  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  &c. 
Were  thefe  things  duly  regarded,  they  would  have  a 
much  better  effedt  than  t&ething  itecklaces^  or  other  non- 
fenfical  amulets,  worn  for  that  purpo'fe. 

OF  THE  RICKETS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between  the 
age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared  firfl  in 
England  about  the  time  when  manufaclures  began  to 
flourifh,  and  dill  prevails  mod  in  towns  where  the  inha- 
bitants follow  fedcntary  employments,  by  which  means 
they  neglect  cither  to  take  proper  exercife  themfclves,  or 
to  give  it  to  their  children. 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed 

parenrs.  Mothers  ofa  weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negledt 
exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet,  can  neither  be 
expedted  to  bring  forth  drong  and  healthy  children,  or 
to  be  able  to  nurJc  them,  ader  they  are  brought  forth. 
Accordingly  we  find,  chat  the  children  of  fuch  women 
generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the  fcrophula,  confumpiions, 
or  luch  like  difeafes.  Children  begotten  by  men  in  the 
decline  of  life,  who  are  fubjedt  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or 
other  chronic  difeafes,  or  who  have  been  often  afflidfed 
with  the  venereal  difeafe  in  their  youth,  are  likewife  very 
liable  to  the  rickets.  ’ ^ 

Any  diforder  that  v/eakens  the  conditucion  or  relaxes 
the  habit  of  children,  as  the  Imall-pox,  meafles,  teething, 
me  hooping-cough,  &c.  difpofes  them  to  this  difcalc. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  improper  diet,  as  food 
that  is  either  too  weak  and  watery,  or  lo  vifeid  that  the 
Itomach  cannot  diged  it. 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  When 
tlie  nurlc  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk  to 

^ <3  nourifli 
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nourifh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But  children  fuffer 
oftener  by  want  of  care  in  nurfes,  than  want  of  food.  Al- 
lowing an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too  much,  or  not  keeping  it 
thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes,  has  the  moft  pernicious 
efFefls. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to  children 
in  this  refpt6V.  When  a nurfc  lives  in  a clofe  fmall 
houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  confined,  and  is  too  in- 
dolent to  carry  her  child  abroad  into  the  open  air,  it  will 
hardly  cfcape  this  difeafe.  A healthy  child  fhould  always 
be  in  motion,  unlefs  when  afleep ; if  it  be  fuffered  to  lie 
or  fit,  inflcad  of  being  toffed  and  dandled  about,  it  will 
not  thrive. 

SYMPTOMSi At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

cafe  the  child’s  flefh  grows  foft  and  flabby  ; its  ftrength 
is  diminifhtd  ; it  lofes  its  wonted  cheerfulnefs,  looks  more 
grave  and  compofed  than  is  natural  for  its  age,  and  does 
not  choofe  to  be  moved.  The  head  and  belly  become 
too  largepn  proportion  to  the  other  parts  j the  face  ap- 
pears full,  and  the  complexion  florid.  Afterwards  the 
bones  begin  to  be  afFcded,  efpecially  in  the  more  loft 
and  fpungy  parts.  Hence  the  wrifts  and  ancles  become 
thicker  than  ufual ; the  fpine  or  back-bone  puts  on  an 
unnatural  fliape  j the  breaft  is  likewife  often  deformed  j 
and  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow  crooked.  All 
thtfe  fymptoiTis  vary  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe.  The  pulle  is  generally  quick,  but  feeble  j the 
appetite  and  digeflion  for  the  nioft  part  bad  j the  teeth 
come  flowly  and  wiih  difficulty,  and  they  often  rot  and 
fall  out  afterwards.  Rickety  children  generally  have 
oreat  acutentfs  trf  mind,  and  an  underftanding  above 
?heir  years.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  their  being  more 
in  the  company  of  adults  than  other  children,  or  to  the 
preternatural  enlargement  of  the  brain,  is  not  material. 
regimen.- As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended 

with  evident  figns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  our  chief 
aim  in  the  cure  muft  be  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the 
folids.  and  to  promote  digefiion  and  the  due  preparation 
of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important  ends  will  be  belt  aniwer- 
ed  by  wholelome  nourifliing  diet,  lulted  to  age  an 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  open  dry  air,  and  fufficient  cxcr- 
cilc.  If  the  fhild  has  a bad  nurfe,  who  cither 
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her  duty,  or  does  not  underftand  if,  fhe  fhould  be 
changed.  If  the  feafon  be  cold,  the  child  ought  to  be 
kept  warm  ; and  when  the  weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to 
be  kept  cool  ; as  fweating  is  apt  to  weaken  it,  and  too, 
great  a degree  of  cold  has  the  fame  effedl.  The  limbs 
fhould  be  rubbed  freqn&ntlv  with  a warm  hand,  and  the 
child  kept  as  cheerful  as  pofTible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing,  as  good 
bread,  roafted  flefh,  &c.  Bifeuie  is  generally  reckoned 
the  befl;  bread;  and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal,  rabbits,  or 
mutton  roafted  or  minced,  are  the  moft  proper  flefh. 
If  the  child  be  too  young  for  flefh  meats,  he  may  have 
rice,  millet,  or  pearl-barley,  boiled  with  raifins,  to  which 
may  be  added  a little  wine  and  fpice.  His  drink  may  be 
good  claret,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
Thofe  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give  the  child  now 
and  then  a wine-glafs  of  mild  ale,  or  good  porter. 

MEDICINE. Medicines  are  here  of  little  avail. 

The  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurfe,  but  feldom 
by  the  phyfician.  In  children  of  a grofs  habit,  gentle 
vomits  and  repeated  purges  of  rhubarb  may  ibmetim.es 
be  of  ufe,  but  they  will  feldom  carry  off  the  difeafe  ; that 
muft  depend  chiefly  upon  fuch  things  as  brace  and 
ftrengthen  the  fyftem : for  which  purpofe,  .btfides  the 
regimen  mentioned  above,  we  would  recommend  the 
cold  bath,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  It  muft  how- 
ever be  ufed  wiih  prudence,  as  feme  rickety  children 
pnnot  bear  it.  The  beft  time  for  ufing  the  cold  bath  is 
in  the  morning,  and  the  child  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with 
a dry  cloth  immediately  after  he  comes  out  of  it.  If  the 
child  fhould  be  weakened  by  the  cold  bath,  it  muft  be 
difeontinued. 

Sometimes  iffues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this  dif- 
eafe.  They  are  peculiarly  ncceffary  for  children  who 
abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infufion  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  in  wine  or  ale  would  be  of  fervice,  were  it 
poffible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We  might  here 
mtniion  many  other  medicines  wliich  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  rickets;  but  as  there  is  far  more  danger 
in  trufting  to  thefc  than  in  neglcfting  them  altogether, 'wc 
choofc  rather  to  paft  them  over,  and  to  recommend  a pro- 
per regimen  as  tnc  thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 
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Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convulfions 
than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the  moft  part 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Whatever  great- 
ly irritates  or  ftimulates  the  nerves,  may  occafion  con- 
vulfions. Hence  infants  whofe  nerves  are  eafily  afFefled, 
are  often  thrown  into  convulfions  by  any  thing  that  irri- 
tates the  alimentary  canal ; likewife  by  teething,  ftrait 
clothes,  the  approa^ch  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  or  other 
eruptive  difcafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of  the 
ftomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their  acrid 
contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  inofFenfive,  will  gene- 
rally perform  a cure  : wherefore,  if  the  child  be  coftive, 
the  befl;  way  will  be  to  begin  with  a clyfter,  and  after- 
wards to  give  a gentle  vomit,  which  may  be  repeated  oc^ 
cafionally,  and  the  body  in  the  mean  time  kept  open  by 
gentle  dofes  magnefta  alba^  or  fmall  quantities  of  rhu- 
barb mixed  with  the  powder  of  crabs’  claws. 

Convulfions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall- 
pox  or  meafles,  generally  go  off  upon  thefe  making  their 
appearance.  The  principal  danger  in  this  cafe  arifes 
from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  thofe  who  have  the 
care  of  the  patient.  Convulfions  are  very  alarming,  and 
fomething  miifl  be  done  to  appeafe  the  affrighted  parents, 
nurfes,  &c.  Hence  the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes 
bleeding,  bliftering,  and  fcveral  other  operations,  to  the 
great  danger  of  its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing  the 
feet  in  warm  water,  and  throwing,  in  a mild  clyfter,  would 
have  fct  all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of  teeth, 
befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recommend  blifter- 
ing, and  the  ufe  of  antifpafmodic  medicines,  as  the 
tindbure  of  foot,  afafoetida,  or  caftor.  A few  drops  of 
any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a cup  of  white-wine  whey, 
and  given  occafionally. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external  caufe,  as 
he  preffurc  occafio  ned  by  ftrait  clothes  or  bandages,  &c. 
hcfe  ought  immedi  ately  to  be  removed,  though  in  this 

cafe 
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cafe  taking  away  the  caufe  will  not  always  remove  the  ef- 
fedl,  yet  it  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  not  likely  that  thq 
patient  will  recover,  as  long  as  the  caufe  which  firft  gave 
rife  to  the  diforder  continues  to  ad. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  convulfions  without  having 
any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fympt-oms  of  teething; 
or  any  rafli  or  other  difcharge  which  has  been  fuddenly 
dried  up ; we  have  reafon  to  conclude  that  it  is  a primary 
difeafe,  and  proceeds  immediately  from  the  brain.  Cafes 
of  this  kind,  however,  happen  but  fcldom ; which  is  very 
fortunate,  as  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy 
patient.  When  a difeafe  proceeds  from  an  original  fault 
in  the  formation  or  ftrudure  of  the  brain  itfelf,  we  cannot 
cxped  that  it  fhould  yield  to  medicine.  But  as  this  is  not 
always  the  caufe,  even  of  convulfions  which  proceed  imme- 
diately from  the  brain,  fome  attempts  fhould  be  made  to 
remove  them.  The  chief  intention  to  be  purfued  for  this 
purpofe,  is  to  make  fome  derivation  from  the  head,  by 
bliftering,  purging,  and  the  like.  Should  thefe  fail,  iffues 
or  fetons  may  be  put  in  the  neck,  or  between  thp 
Shoulders. 

OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropfy  of  the  brain, 
may  affed  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as  the  latter  are 
more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought  it  would  be 
mofi;  proper  to  place  it  among  the  difeafes  of  infants. 

CAUSES. A dropfy  of  the  brain  may  proceed 

from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  falls,  blows,  or 
the  like;  it  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  original  laxity 
or  weaknefs  of  the  brain ; from  feirrhous  tumours  or  ex- 
crefcences  within  the  fkull ; a thin  watery  Bate  of  the 
blood  ; a diminiflied  fecretion  of  urine  ; a fudden  check 
of  the  perfpiration  ; and  laftly,  from  tedious  and  linger- 
ing difeafes,  which  v/afle  andconfume  the  patient. 

SYMP  rOMS, This  difeafe  has  at  firft  the  appear- 

ance of  a flow  fever;  the  patient  complains  of  a pain  in 
the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes ; he  fhuns  the 
light;  is  fick,  and  fometimes  vomits;  his  pulfe  is  irre- 
gular and  generally  low; -though  he  feems  heavy  and 
dull,  yet  he  does  not  deep : he  is  tbmetimes  delirious, 
3 and 
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and  frequently  fees  objefts  double ; towards  the  end  of 
this  commonly  fatal  difeafe,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  fre- 
quent, the  pupils  are  generally  dilated,  the  cheeks  flufh- 
cd,  the  patient  becomes  comatofe,  and  coiivulfions 
cnfuc*'. 

MEDICINE. No  medicine  has  hithertobeen  found 

fjfficient  to  carry  off  a dropfy  of  the  brain.  It  is  laud- 
able, however,  tto  make  fome  attempts,  as  time  or  chance 
may  bring  many  things  to  light,  of  which  at  prefent  we 
have  no  idea.  The  medicines  generally  ufed  are,  purges 
of  rhubarb  or  jalap,  with  calomel,  and  bliftering-plafters 
applied  to  the  neck  or  back  part  of  the  head.  To.  which 
we  would  beg  leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines  which 
promote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  fuch  as  are  recommended 
in  the  common  dropfy.  A difeharge  from  the  nofe 
ought  likewife  to  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to 
fnuff  the  powder  of  afarum,  white  hellebore,  or  the  like. 

Some  praftitioners  have  oflate  pretended  to  cure  this 
difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I have  not  been  fo  happy 
as  to  fee  any  inllanccs  of  a cure  being  performed  in  a 
confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain  j but  in  fo  defperatc  a 
malady  every  thing  deferves  a trial  f. 

To  look  over  the  long  catalogue  of  infantile  difeafes 
in  feme  medical  books,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  real  defign  of  the  authors,  though  concealed 
under  the  fhow  of  precificn,  was  to  fpread  alarm  through 
every  family.  I have  had  a very  different  objed  in 
view,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  parents,  to  dired  their  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  treatment  of  their  children,  and  thus 
to  render  the  ufe  of  any  medicines  almoft  unnecelTary. 
I have  fl:CAn  the  folly  of  having  recourfe  to  phylk  to 


* I very  lately  left  a patient  in  this  dlleafc,  where  a curious 
metaUufit  ieemed  to  take  place.  The  water  at  tirll  appeared  to  be 
in  the  abdomen,  afterwards  in  the  breaft,  and  lall  ol  all  it  mounted 
UD  to  the  brain,  \\hcre  it  foon  proved  fatal. 

+ One  reafon  why  this  difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  cured, 
he  ihi-JC  it  is  feldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  ot 
remedv,  Did  parents  watch  the  firftfymptoms,  and  callaphy- 
fician  in  due  time,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  Ibniething  mig  i 

be  dene.  Eut  thefe  fvmptoms  arc  ^ 

are  often  miflaken  even  by  phyficians  themfciveS^  Ot  1 ia  uy 

£hw  a fVriking  inftance  in  a patient,  attended 

Trr.ciiuunu-  ot  thb  citv,  whu  liiid  all  long  miftaken  the  diieafe.for 

bring 
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bring  away  the  black,  vifcid,  fyrup-like  fubftance  con- 
tained in  the  intefhines  of  a new-born  infant,  when  the 
purgative  quality  of  his  mother’s  milk  is  fo  admirably 
luited  to  that  very  purpofe.  The  new  milk  is  thin  and 
waterifh,  but  acquires  every  day  greater  confidence,  and 
thus  affords  a more  folid  aliment  to  the  child,  as  he  be- 
comes more  capable  of  digeding  it.  If  the  mother  does 
not  vitiate  by  her  own  improper  diet  the  pure  fountains 
of  nourifhment  and  health  which  nature  has  kindly  given 
her,  the  child  will  neither  be  troubled  with  codivenefs 
nor  gripes.  He  will  efcape  thofe  complaints  of  the  do- 
mach  which  are  occafioned  by  fwallowing  crude,  inflam- 
matory trad),  or  dill  more  pernicious  drugs.  The  daily 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  frequent  exercife  in  the  open 
air,  will  not  only  preferve  him  from  colds  and  defluxions, 
but  from  all  the  diforders  which  are  the  confequences  of 
relaxation  and  of  nervous  irritability.  A child  brought  up 
in  the  manner  I have  recommended,  will  have  little  to  fear 
even  from  external  contagion.  The  firm  texture  of  his 
Ikin,  like  a fhidd,  will  almod:  refid  its  approach,  and  the 
purity  of  his  habit  will  correct  its  malignity.  The  fmall- 
pox  is  the  only  infedious  diie^ife  for  which  I would  have 
him  prepared  by  any  particular  procefs,  becaufe  that  pro- 
cefs  is  ib  eafy  and  certain,  brfides  afibrding  a perfed 
command  both  of  time  and  circumdances. 


C II  A P.  L. 

OF  SURGERY. 

''T^O  deferibe  ail  the  operations  of  furgery,  and  fo  point 
out  the  different  difeafes  in  which  thefe  operations 
are  neceffary,  would  extend  this  article  far  beyond  the 
limits  allotted  to  it:  we  mud  therefore  confine  our  ob- 
fervations  to  Inch  cafes  as  mod  generally  occur,  and  in 
which  proper  alTidance  is  either  not  afleed,  or  not  always 
to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ftruclure  of  the 
human  body  is  indif|3cnfably  neceffary  to  qualify  a man 

for 
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for  being  an  expert  furgeon  ; yet  many  things  may  be 
done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men  in  emergencies 
by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in  anatomy.  It  is  a-nazing 
with  what  facility  the  peafants  daily  perform  ooerations 
upon  brute  animals,  which  are  not  of  a lefs  difficult  na- 
tiire  than  many  of  thole  performed  on  the  human  fpecies:: 
yet  they  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a furgeon,  whe- 
ther he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to  affift  his- 
fellow-men  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  happen  every  hour 
which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this  feeling.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  however,  when  not  directed  by  the 
judgment,  are  apt  to  miOead.  Thus  one,  by  a raffi  at- 
tempt to  lave  his  friend,  may  fometimes  deftroy  him ; 
while  another,  for  fear  of  doing  amifs,  (lands  Hill  and  fees 
his  bofom-friend  expire  without  fo  much  as  attempting  to 
relieve  him,  even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power.  As 
every  good  man  would  wiffi  to  fleer  a courfe  different 
'from  either  ofthefe,  it  will  no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon  fuch  emergencies. 

OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  forgery  is  fo  frequently  neceffary  as 
bleeding  ; it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  generally  under- 
flood. But  though  praclifed  by  midwives,  gardeners, 
blackfmiths,  &c.  we  have  realon  to  believe  that  very 
few  know  when  it  is  proper.  Even  phyficians  thernfelves 
have  been  fo  much  the  dupes  of  theory  in  this  article,  as 
to  render  it  the  fobjedt  of  ridicule.  It  is,  however,  an 
operation  of  great  importance,  and  muft,  when  feafon- 
ably  and  properly  performed,  be  of  fingular  fervice  to 
thofe  in  diftrefs. 

Bleeding  »s  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  as  plcurifies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  It  is 
likewife  proper  in  all  topical  inflammations,  as  thofe  of 
the  inteftines,  womb,  bladder,  llomach,  kidneys,  throat, 
eyes,  &c.  as  alio  in  the  afthma,  fciatic  pains,  coughs, 
head-achs,  rheumatifms,  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  and 
bloody  flux.  After  falls,  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  violent 
hurt  received  cither  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is 
neceffarv.  It  is  likewife  necellary  for  perfons  who  have 
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Had  the  misfortune  to  be  ftrangled,  drowned,  fufFocated 
with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the  like.  In  a 
word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have  been  fuddenly 
flopped  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except  in  fwoonings 
dccafioned  by  mere  weaknefs  or  hyftcric  afFe£lions,  it  is 
proper  to  open  a vein.  But  in  all  diforders  proceeding 
From  a relaxation  of  the  folids,  and  an  impoverifhed 
flate  of  the  blood,  as  dropfies,  cacochymies,  &c.  bleed- 
ing is  improper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always  to  be 
performed  as. near  the  part  afFedled  as  poffible.  When 
this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to 
any  other  method  ; but  where  a vein  cannot  be  found, 
recourfe  mufl:  be  had  to  leeches  or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mull  always  be  regu- 
lated by  the  ftrength,  age,  conftitution,  manner  of  life, 
and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  patient.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  luppofe  that  a child  could  bear 
to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon,  or  that  a 
delicate  lady  flaould  be  bled  to  the  fame  extent  as  a ro- 
buft  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be  let,  a 
bandage  mull  be  applied  between  that  part  and  the  heart. 
As  it  is  often  neceflary,in  order  to  raife  the  vein,  to  make 
the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it  will  be  proper  in  fuch  cafes, 
as  foon  as  the  blood  begins  to  flow,  to  flacken  it  a little. 
The  bandage  ought  to  be  applied  at  leafl:  an  inch,  or  an 
inch  and  half  from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended 
to  be  made. 

Perfons  not  fkilled  in  anatomy  ought  never  to  bleed  in 
a vein' that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon,  if  they  can 
avoid  it.  The  former  may  eafily  be  known  from  its  pul- 
fation  or  beating,  and  the  latter  from  its  feeling  hard  or 
tight  like  a -whipcord  under  the  finger. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  amewg  thofc  who  had  the 
charaflcr  of  being  regular  praditiouers,  to  bleed  their 
patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they  fainted.  Surely  a more 
ridiculous  rule  could  not  be  propofed.  One  perfon  will 
faint  at  the  very  fight  of  a lancet,  while  another  will 
lofe  almo.ft  the  whole  blood  of  his  body  before  he  faints. 

Swooning 
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Swooning  depends  more  upon  the  ftate  of  the  mind 
than  of  the  body  : befides,  it  may  often  be  occafioned 
or  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is 
performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This,  though 
fometimes  necertarv.  Is  a very  troublefome  and  uncer- 
tain praftice.  It  is  impoITible  to  know  what  quantity  of 
blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches ; befides,  the  bleeding  is 
often  very  difficult  to  flop,  and  the  wounds  are  nor  cafily 
healed.  Would  thofe  who  praflife  bleeding  take  a little 
more  pains,  and  accuftom  themfelves  to  bleed  children, 
they  would  not  find  it  fuch  a difficult  operation  as  they 

imagine.  ^ , 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleeding  ftill 
prevail  among  the  country  people.  They  talk,  for  in- 
ftance,  of  head-veins,  heart-veins,  breaft- veins,  &c.  and 
believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe  will  certainly  cure  all  dif- 
eafes  of  the  parts  from  whence  they  arc  fiippofed  to 
come,  without  confidering  that  all  the  blood-veflels  arife 
from  the  heart,  and  return  to  it  again  ; for  which  reafon, 
unlefs  in  topical'inflammations,  it  fignifies  very  little  from 
what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But  this,  though 
a fooliffi  prejudice,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  as  the  vulgar 
notion  that  the  firft  bleeding  will  perform  wonders.  This 
belief  makes  them  often  poftpone  the  operation  when 
necefiary,  in  order  to  referve  it  for  fome  more  important 
occafion,  and,  when  they  chink  themfelves  in  extreme 
danger,  they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whedier  it  be  proper  or 
not.  Bleeding  at  certain  ftated  periods  or  feafons  has 

likewife  bad  effefts.  . , r . j 

It  is  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the  feet  draws 

the  humours  downwards,  and  confequently  cures  difeafes 
of  the  head  and  other  fuperior  parts ; but  we  have  al- 
ready obferved  that,  in  all  topical  affeaions,  the  Wood 
oiioht  to  be  drawn  as  near  the  part  as  polTible.  Vhen 
it  fs  neceffary.  however,  to  bleed  tn  the  foot  or  hand, 
as  the  veins  are  fmall,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  flop 
too  foon,  the  part  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm 
water,  and  kept  there  till  a fufficicnt  quantity  of  blood 

be  let,  VVe 
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We  fliall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  manner  of 
performing  this  operation  : that  will  be  better  learned  by 
example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages  of  dcfcription 
would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of  the  operation  as  fee- 
ing it  once  performed  by  an  expert  hand.  Neither  is  it 
ncceflary  to  point  out  the  different  parts  of  the  body  from 
whence  blood  may  be  taken,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead, 
temples,  neck,  &c.  Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every 
intelligent  perfon,  and  the  foregoing  obfervacions  will  be 
fufficient  for  determining  which  of  them  is  moft  proper 
upon  any  particular  occafion.  In  all  cafes  where  the  in- 
tention is  merely  to  leffen  the  general  mafs  of  blood,  the 
arm  is  the  moft  commodious  part  of  the  body  in  which 
the  operation  can  be  performed. 

OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds,  it 
miift  terminate  either  by  difperfion,  fuppuration,  or  gan- 
grene. Though  it  is  impoftible  to  foretel  with  certainty 
in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular  inflammation  will 
terminate,  yet  a probable  conjetfture  may  be  formed, with 
regard  to  the  event,  from  a knowledge  of  the  patient’s 
age  and  conftitution.  Inflammations  happening  in  a 
flight  degree  upon  colds,  and  without  any  previous  indif- 
pofition,  will  moft  probably  be  difperfed  ; thofe  which 
follow  dole  upon  a fever,  or  happen  to  perfons  of  a grofs 
habit  of  body,  will  generally  fuppurate  j and  thofe  which 
attack  very  old  people,  or  peribns  of  a dropfical  habit, 
will  have  a ftrong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conftitution 
found,  the  difperfion  ought  always  to  be  attempted.  This 
will  be  beft  promoted  by  a flender  diluting  diet,  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  repeated  purges.  The  part  itfclf  muft  be 
fomented,  and,  if  the  fkin  be  very  tenfe,  it  may  be  em- 
brocated with  a mixture,  of  three-fourths  of  fweet  oil, 
and  one- fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  covered  with 
a piece  of  wax-plaftcr. 

If,  notwichftanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymptomatic 
fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes  larger,  with 
violent  pain  and  pulfiition,  it  will  be  proper  to  promote 

$ the 
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the  fuppuratipn.  The  beft  application  for  this  purpofe 
is  a foft  poultice,  which  may  be  renewed  twice  a-day.  If 
the  fuppiiration  proceeds  but  (lowly,  a rav/  onion  cut  fmall 
or  bruifed  may  be  fpread  upon  the  poultice.  When  the 
abfcefs  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may  eafily  be 
known  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  (kin  in  the  moft  promi- 
nent part  of  it,  fliidluation  of  matter  which  may  be  felt 
under  the  finger,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  an  abatement 
of  the  pain,  it  may  be  opened  either  with  a lancet,  or  by 
means  of  cauftic. 

The  laft  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates,  is 
in  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  approach  of  which 
may  be  known  by  the  following  fymptoms : the  inflam- 
mation lofes  its  rednefs,  and  becomes  du(lci(h  or  livid  ; 
the  tenfion  of  the  fkin  goes  off,  and  it  feels  flabby  ; lit- 
tle bladders  filled  with  ichor  of  different  colours  fpread 
‘ all  over  it ; the  tumour  fubfides,  and  from  a du(ki(h  com- 
plexion becomes  black ; a quick  low  pulfe,  with  cold 
clammy  fweats,  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of 
death. 

When  thefe  fymptoms  firfl  appear,  the  part  ought  to 
be  d re  (fed  with  London  treacle,  or  a cataplafm  made  of 
lixivium  and  bran.  Should  the  fymptoms  become  worfe, 
the  part  mufl;  be  fcarified,  and  afterwards  drelfcd  with  ba- 
filicum  foftened  with  oil  of  turpentine.  All  the  drelfings 
mufl:  be  applied  warm.  W^ith  regard  to  internal  medi- 
cines, the  patient  mufl  be  fupported  with  generous  cor- 
dials, and  the  Peruvian  bark  exhibited  in  as  large  doles 
as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified  parts  fhould 
ieparate,  the  wound  will  become  a common  ulcer,  and 
mufl  be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofe  difeafes, 
which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go  by  the  names 
of  biles ^ impjihumes^  whitloes,  &c.  They  are  all  ab- 
fetffes  in  confequence  of  a previous  inflammation,  which, 
if  polfible,  ought  to  be  difciiffed  j but,  when  this  can- 
pot  be  done,  the  fuppuration  lliould  be  promoted,  and 
the  matter  difeharged  by  an  incifion,  if  necelfary  j after- 
wards the  fore  may  be  drelfed  with  yellow  bafilicum,  or 
fome  other  digeftive  ointment. 
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No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miftaken  than  the 
treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  general  be- 
lieve that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and  plafters,  are  pof- 
felTed  of  wonderful  healing  powers,  and  imagine  that  no 
wound  can  be  cured  without  the  application  of  them.  It 
is,  however,  a fa6t,  that  no  external  application  what- 
ever contributes  towards  the  cure  of  a wound,  any  other 
way  than  by  keeping  the  parts  foft,  clean,  and  defend- 
ing them  from  the  external  air,  which  may  be  as  effec- 
tually done  by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  moft  pompous  appli- 
cations, while  it  is  exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  confe- 
quences  attending  them. 

The  lame  obfervation  holds  with  refped  to  internal 
applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds 
as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or  to  remove  any 
caufe  that  might  obftruft  or  impede  the  operations  of 
Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures  wounds.  All 
that  art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftacles,  and  to  put  the 
parts  in  fuch  a condition  as  is  the  moll  favourable  to  Na- 
ture’s efforts. 

With  this  fimple  view  we  fliall  confidcr  the  treatment 
of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  fuch  fteps  as  ought 
to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their  cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  when  a perfon  has  received 
a wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign  body  be 
lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  ftone,  iron,  lead,  glals,  dirt,  bits 
of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if  poffible,  ought  to  be  ex- 
tradled,  and  the  wound  cleaned  before  any  dreffings  be 
applied.  When  that  cannot  be  effected  with  fafety,  on 
account  of  the  patient’s  weaknefs  or  lofs  of  blood,  they 
muft  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards 
cxtradled  when  he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities  of 
the  body,  as  the  breaft,  the  bowels,  &c.  or  where  any 
confiderable  blood- veffel  is  cut,  a Ikilful  furgeon  ought 
immediately  to  be  called,  otherwife  the  patient  may  lofe 
his  life.  But  fometimes  the  difeharge  of  blood  is  fo  great, 
that  if  it  be  not  flopped,  the  patient  may  die,  even  bc- 
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fore  a furgeon,  though  at  no  great  diftance,  can  arrive. 
In  this  cafe,  fomcthing  miift  be  done  by  thofe  who  are 
prcfent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs,  the  bleed- 
ing may  generally  be  flopped  by  applying  a tight  liga- 
ture or  bandage  round  the  member  a little  above  the 
wound.  The  beft  method  of  doing  this  is  to  put  a flrong 
broad  garter  round  the  part,  but  To  flack  as  eafily  to  ad- 
mit a fmall  piece  of  flick  to  be  put  under  it,  which  muft 
be  twifled,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a countryman  does  a 
cart-rope  to  fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  flops. 
Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  he  miifl  take  care  to  twift  it 
no  longer,  as  ftraining  it  too  much  might  occafion  an  in- 
flammation of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied,  various 
other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the  bleeding,  as  the 
application  of  flyptics,  aftringents,  &c.  Cloths  dipped 
in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in  water,  or  the  Jiyptic  water 
of  the  difpenfatories,  may  be  applied  to  the  wound. 
When  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  flrong  fpirits  of  wine 
may  be  ufed.  Some  recommend  the  agaric  * of  the 
oak  as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  flyptics  j and  in- 
deed it  deferves  confiderable  encomiums.  It  is  eafily 
obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  every  family,  in  cafe 
of  accidents.  A piece  of  it  muft  be  laid  upon  the 
wound,  and  covered  with  a good  deal  of  lint,  above 

• Dr.  TifTot,  in  his  Advice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following  tli- 
refllons  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric.— 
" Gather  in  autumn,”  fays  he,  “ while  the  fine  weather  lafts,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  ilfuing 
from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  confifis  at  firfl  of  four  parts,  which 
prefent  themfelyes  fuccefiively  : i . The  outward  rind  or  Ikin,  which 
maybe  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  immediately  under  this  rind, 
which  is  the  beft  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a hammer, 
till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is  the  only  preparation 
it  requires,  and  a flice  of  it  of  a proper  fize  is  to  be  applied  directly 
over  the  burfting  open  blood  veffels.  It  conftringes  and  brings 
them  clofe  together,  Hops  the  bleeding,  and  generally  falls  off  at 
the  end  of  two  days-  3-  The  third  part  adhering  to  the  fecond, 
mav  ferve  to  ftop  the  bleeding  from  the  fmaller  veffels ; and  the 
fourth  and  laft  part  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  as  conducing  to  the 
fame  purpofe  ” — Where  the  agaric  cannot  be  had,  fponge  may  be 
ufed  in  its  Head.  It  muft  be  applied  in  the  fume  manner,  and  has 
nearly  the  fame  effccT:s. 
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which  a bandage  may  be  applied  fo  tight  as  to  keep  it 
firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tlnflures,  and  hot  balfams  may  'be 
tifed,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is  exceflive, 
they  are  improper  ac  other  times.  They  do  not  pro- 
mote but  retard  the  cure,  and  often  change  a fimple 
wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  imagine,  becaufe  hot  bal- 
fams congeal  the  blood,  and  feem,  as  it  were,  to  folder 
up  the  wound,  that  they  therefore  heal  it ; but  this  is  only 
a deception.  They  may  indeed  flop  the  flowing  blood, 
by  fearing  the  ipouths  of  the  velTels  j but,  by  rendering 
the  parts  callous,  they  obftru6t  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much  deeper 
than  the  flcin,  the  befl:  application  is  a bit  of  the  com- 
mon black  flicking  plafter.  This  keeps  the  Tides  of  the 
wound  together,  and  prevents  the  air  from  hurting  it, 
which  is  all  that  is  necelTary.  When  a v;ound  penetrates 
deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips  quite  clofe  : this  keeps 
in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to  make  the  wound  feller.  In 
this  cafe  the  bell  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint, 
commonly  called  caddis.  It,  however,  mull  not  be  fluffed 
in  too  hard,  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  lint  may  be 
covered  with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with  the 
common  wax  plafler  * j and  the  whole  mull  be  kept  on 
by  a proper  bandage. 

We  fliall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  j common  fcnfe  will  generally  fuggefl 
the  mofl  commodious  method  of  applying  a bandage; 
befides,  defcriptions  of  this  kind  are  not  eafily  underflood 
or  remembered. 

The  firft  dreffing  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  leaft  two 
days ; after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  frefh  lint  ap- 
plied as  before.  If  any  part  of  the  firfl  dreffing  flicks 
fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  removed  with  eafe  or  fafety  to  the 
patient,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  frefh  lint 
dipped  in  fvveet  oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  foften  it,  fo 
as  to  make  it  come  off  eafily  at  next  dreffing.  After- 
wards the  wound  may  be  dreffed  twice  a-day  in  the  fame 

* See  Appendix,  Wax  Plajier, 
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manner  till  it  be  quite  healed.  Thofe  who  arc  fond 
of  falves  or  ointments,  may,  after  the  wound  is  become 
very  fuperficial,  drefs  it  with  the  yellow  baftlicum*  i 
and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  -proud  flejhy  Ihould 
rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked,  by  mixing  with 
the  ointment  a little  burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate  of 
mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  mofl:  proper 
application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened 
with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frelh  butter.  This  muft  be  ap- 
plied inftead  of  ^ plafter,  and  fhould  be  changed  twice 
f a-day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an 
inflammation,  the  patient  fliould  be  kept  on  a very  low 
diet.  He  muft  abftain  from  fleflh,  ftrong  liquors,  and 
every  thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be  of  a 
full  habit,  and  has  loft  but  little  blood  from  the  .wound, 
be  muft  be  bled ; and,  if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has 
been  greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wound, 
it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever 
fhould  enfue.  Nature  ftiould  never  be  too  far  exhaufted. 
It  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to  ftruggle  with  the 
difeafe  in  her  own  way,  than  to  fink  the  patient’s  ftrength 
by  excelTive  evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfeftly  quiet  and 
eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind,  or  moves  the 
paflions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  cxceflive  joy,  &c.  are 
very  hurtful.  They  ought,  above  all  things,  to  abftain 
from  venerv.  The  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open, 
cither  by  laxative  clyfters,  or  by  a cool  vegetable  diet, 
as  roafted  apples,  ftewed  prunes,  boiled  Ipinage,  and 

fuch  like. 

OF  BURNS. 

In  flight  burns,  which  do  not  break  the  fldn,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary^o  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a competent 
time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a comprefsupon  it, 
dipped  in  Ipirits  of  wine  or  brandy.  But  when  the  burn 

See  Appendix,  YtlUvj  Bajilicum, 
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has  penetrated  fo  deep,  as  to  blifter  or  break  the  fkin, 
it  muft  be  drefled  with  fome  of  the  liniment  for  burns 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  or  with  the  emollient  and 
gently-drying  ointment,  commonly  called  Turner's  ce- 
rate*. This  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
frefii  olive  oil,  and  fpreaJ  upon  a foft  rag,  and  applied  to 
the  part  afFedlcd.  When  this  ointmertt  cannot,  be  had, 
an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  fweeteft  fallad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well,  till  a 
proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When  the  burning  is 
very  deep,  after  the  firft  two  or  three  days,  it  flaould  be 
drefled  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  hafilicum  and  T urner's 
cerate^  mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a high 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a 
gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means  muft  be  ufed 
to  prevent,  as  are  recommended  in  other  violent  inflam- 
mations. The  patient,  in  this  cafe,  muft  live  low,  and 
drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors.  He  muft  likewife 
be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt 
parts  fhould  become  livid  or  black,  with  other  fymptoms 
of  mortification,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bathe  them  fre- 
quently with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  timfture 
of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed  with  a decodion 
ef  the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark  muft  likewife  be  taken 
internally,  and  the  patient’s  diet  muft  be  more  generous, 
with  wine,  &c. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I (hall  relate 
the  treatment  of  the  moft  dreadful  cafe  of  this  kind  that 
has  occurred  in  my  pradice.  A middle-aged  man,  of 
a good  conftitution,  fell  into  a large  veflTel  full  of  boiling 
water,  and  mifcrably  Raided  about  one  half  of  his  body. 
As  his  clothes  were  on,  the  burning  in  fome  parts  was 
very  deep  before  they  could  be  got  off.  For  the  firft 
two  days  the  Raided  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed 
with  a mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which  is  a very 
proper  application  for  recent  burnings.  On  the  third 
day,  whea  1 firft  law  him,  his  fever  was  high,  and  his 
body  coftive,  for  which  he  was  bled,  and  had  an  emol- 

* ec  Appendix,  Turner's  Cerate. 
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lient  clyfter  adminiflered.  Poultices  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  frelh  butter,  were  likewlfe  applied  to  the 
afFefted  parts,  to  abate  the  heat  and  inflammation.  His 
fever  ftill  continuing  high,  he  was  bled  a fecond  time, 
was  kept  ftri6lly  on  the  cooling  regimen,  took  the  faline 
mixture  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre,  and  had  an  emollient 
clyfter  adminiftered  once  a-day.  When  the  inflammation 
began  to  abate,  the  parts  were  drefled  with  a digeftive 
compofed  of  brown  cerate  and  yellow  bafilicum.  Where 
any  black  fpots  appeared,  they  were  (lightly  fcarified, 
and  touched  with  the  tindure  of  myrrh ; and,  to  prevent 
their  fpreading,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  adminiftered.  By 
this  courfe,  the  man  was  fo  well  in  three  weeks  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  his  bufinefs, 

OF  BRUISES. 

Bruifes  arc  generally  productive  of  worfe  confeqiiences 
than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them  does  not  appear 
immediately,  by  which  means  it  often  happens  that  they 
are  neglected.  It  is  needlefs  to  give  any  definition  of  a 
difeale^fo  univerfally  known  j we  (hall  therefore  proceed 
to  point  out  the  method  of  treating  it. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufiicienc  to  bathe  the  part 
with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or  rum  may 
occafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths  wet  with  this 
mixture  conftantly  applied  to  it._  This  is  more  proper 
than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  fpirits  of  wine,  or  other 
ardent  fpirits,  which  are  commonly  ufed  in  inch 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  to  a 
recent  bruife  a cataplalm  of  frefh  cow-dung.  I have 
often  fee n this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent  contufions, 
occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruiles,  and  fuch  like,  and 

never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good  effeft.  ^ ^ 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regimen. 
His  food  fliould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his  drink  weak, 
and  of  an  opening  nature  j as  whey  fweetened  with  ho- 
ney, deco6lions  of  tamarinds,  barley,  crcam-tartar-whey, 

and  fuch  like.  The  bruifcd  part  muft  be  bathed  with 
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vinegar  and  water,  as  direifted  above;  and  a poultice 
made  by  boiling  crumb  of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and  ca- 
momile-flowers. in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water, 
applied  to  it.  This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when 
a wound  is  joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be  renewed  two 
or  three  times  a-day. 

As  the  ftru61:ure  of  the  velTels  is  totally  deftroyed  by 
a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great  lofs  of  fub- 
ftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very  difficult  to 
cure.  If  the  bone  be  affe(5led,  the  fore  will  not  heal 
before  an  exfoliation  takes  place;  that  is,  before  the 
difeafed  part  of  the  bone  leparates,  and  comes  out 
through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a very  flow  ope- 
ration, and  may  even  require  feveral  years  to  be  com- 
pleted. Hence  it  happens,  that  thefe  fores  are  frequently 
mi  (taken  for  the  king’s  evil,  and  treated  as  fuch,  though 
in  fa6t  they  proceed  folely  from  the  injury  which  the 
folid  pa;ts  received  from  the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  different  ad- 
vices. Everyone  who  fees  them  propofes  a new  remedy, 
till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with  various  and  oppofite 
applications,  that  it  is  often  at  length  rendered  abfolutely 
incurable.  The  befl;  method  of  managing  fuch  fores  is,  to 
rake  care  that  the  patient’s  conftitution  does  not  fuffer  by 
confinement  or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply  nothing 
to  them  befides  Ample  ointment  fpread  upon  foft  lint, 
over  which  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  boiled 
camomile-flowers,  or  the  like,  may  be  put,  to  nouriffi  the 
part,  and  keep  it  foft  and  warm.  Nature,  thus  affifted, 
will  generally  in  time  operate  a cure,  by  throwing  off 
the  difeafed  parts  of  the  bone,  after  which  the  fore  foon 
heals. 

OF  ULCERS. 

Ulcers  may  be  the  cnnfcquence  of  wounds,  brulfes,  or 
impofthumes  improperly  treated ; they  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  an  ill  flate  of  the  humours,  or  what  may  be 
called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  hafbily  dried 
np,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  Ulcers 
happen  moft  commonly  in  the  decline  of  life ; and  per- 
! funs  who  neglejft  e.xcrcife,  and  live  grofsly  are  moR 
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liable  to  them.  They  might  often  be  prevented  by  re- 
trenching Tome  part  of  the  folid  food,  or  by  opening 
artificial  drains,  as  ilTues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  a wound  by  its 
difcharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often  fo  acrid 
as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  Ikinj  by  the  hardnefs  and 
perpendicular  fituation  of  its  fides  or  edges  j by  the  time 
of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  confiderable  {kill  to  be  able  to  judge  whe- 
ther or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In  general, 
all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  habit  of  body, 
fhbuld  be  fuflercd  to  continue  open,  at  leaft  till  the  con- 
ftitution  has  been  fo  far  changed  by  proper  regimen,  or 
the  ufe  of  medicine,  that  they  feem  difpofed  to  heal  of 
their  own  accord.  Ulcers  which  are  the  effed  of  malig- 
nant fevers, or  other  acute  difeafes,  may  generally  be  healed 
with  fafety  after  the  health  has  been  reftored  for  fome 
time.  The  cure  ought  not,  however,  to  be  attempted 
too  foon,  nor  at  any  time  without  the  ufe  of  purging 
medicines  and  a proper  regimen.  When  wounds  or 
bruifes  have,  by  wrong  treatment,  degenerated  into 
ulcers,  if  the  conftitution  be  good,  they  may  generally  lie 
healed  with  fafety.  When  ulcers  either  accompany 
chronical  difeafes,  or  come  in  their  ftead,  they  muft  be 
cautioufly  healed.  If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s 
health,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  k ought  not  to 
be  healed  ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  waftes  the  ftrength, 
and  confumes  the  patient  by  a flow  fever,  it  fhould  be 
healed  as  foon  as  polTible. 

We  w’ould  earneftly  recommend  a Arid  attention  to 
thefe  particulars  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour 
under  this  diforder,  particularly  perfons  in  the  decline  of 
life  as  we  have  frequently  known  people  throw  away 
their  lives  by  the  want  of  it,  while  they  were  extolling  and 
gcncroufly  rewarding  thole  whom  they  ou^ht  to  have  look- 
ed, upon  as  their  executioners^ 

The  moft  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  Ipices,  faked  and  high-feafoned  food, 
all  flrong  liquors,  and  to  leflen  the  ulual  quantity  of  flefli 
meat.  The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  a diet 
confifting  chiefly  of  cooling  laxative  vegetables,  and  by 
drinking  butter-milk,  whey  f\Ycctcnc4  with  honey,  ot  cbe 
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like.  The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  (hould 
take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  Tides  of  an  ulcer  feem  hard  and 
callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a-day  with  a little  red 
precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards  dreflfcd  with  the 
yellow  baftlicum  ointment.  Sometimes  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  fcarided  with  the 
lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  ^ave  very 
happy  efFeds  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers.  It  may  be 
ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  the  ftone  and. 
gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  White  ftrong- 
ly  recommends  die  ufc  of  the  folution  of  corrofive  fub- 
limateof  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure  of  obftinate  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers.  I have  frequently  found  this  medi- 
cine, when  given  according  to  the  Dodlor’s  direftions, 
prove  very  fuccefsful.  The  dofe  is  a table-fpoonful  night 
and  morning  \ at  the  fame  time  walking  the  fore  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  it.  In  a letter  which  I had  from  the 
Do(51:or  a little  before  his  death,  he  informed  me,  That 
he  obferved  walking  the  fore  thrice  a-day  with  the  folu- 
tion of  a triple  ftrength  was  very  beneficial*.” 

A fiftulous  ulcer  can  feldom  be  cured  without  an  ope- 
ration. It  mull  either  be  laid  open  fo  as  to  have  its  cal- 
lous parts  deftroyed  by  fome  corrofive  application,  or  they 
mull  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the  knife  ; but  as  this  ope- 
ration requires  the  hand  of  an  expert  furgeon,  there  is  no 
occafion  to  deferibe  it.  Ulcers  about  the  anus  are 
nioft  apt  to  become  fiftulous,  and  are  very  difficult  to 
cure.  Some  indeed  pretend  to  have  found  Ward’s  fiftu- 
la  pafte  very  fuccefsful  in  this  complaint.  It  is  not  a 
dangerous  medicine,  and  being  eafily  procured,  it  may 
deferve  a trial  ^ but  as  thefe  ulcers  generally  proceed 
from  an  ill  habit  of  body,  they  will  feldom  yield  to  any 
thing  except  a long  courfe  of  regimen,  affifted  by  medi- 
cines, which  are  calculated  to  corre£l  that  particular 
habit,  and  to  induce  an  almoft  total  change  in  the  confti- 
tution, 

• III  ulpers  pf  the  lower  limb?  great  benefit  is  often  received 
from  tight  rollers,  or  wearing  a laced  fiocking,  as  this  prevents  the 
flux  of  humours  to  the  force,  and  difpofes  them  to  heal. 

' CHAP. 

' - I 
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CHAP.  LI, 

OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

when  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or  articula- 
tion fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  fundlions,  it  is  faid 
to  be  luxated  or  dijlocated.  As  this  often  happens  to 
pcrfons  in  fituations  where  no  medical  afTiftance  can  be 
obtained,  by  which  means  limbs,  and  even  lives,  are  fre- 
quently loft,  we  ftiall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  method 
of  reducing  the  moft  common  luxations,  and  thofe  which 
require  immediate  affiftance.  , Any  perfon  of  common 
fenfe  and  refolution,  who  is  prcfent  when  a diflocation 
happens,  may  often  be  of  more  fcrvice  to  the  patient, 
than  the  moft  expert  furgcon  can  after  the  fwelling  and 
''inflammation  have  come  on.  When  thefe  are  prefent, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  the  ftate  of  the  joint,  apd  dangerous 
to  attempt  a redudion  ; and  by  waiting  till  they  are  gone 
off,  the  mufcles  become  fo  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled 
up,  that  the  bone  can  never  afterwards  be  retained  in  its 
place. 

A recent  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by  ex- 
tenfion  alone,  which  muft  always  be  greater  or  lefs  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  which  move 
the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its 
place  for  any  confiderable  time,  and  a fwelling  or  in- 
flammation has  come  on,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed 
the  patient,  and,  after  fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  foft 
poultices  with  vinegar  to  it  for  feme  time  before  the  re- 

dudion  is  attempted.  , , 

All  that  is  neceffary  after  the  redudiori,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine  to 
the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfedlly  eafy.  Many  ^^d  con- 
fequences  proceed  from  the  negled  of  this  rule.  A dil- 
location  feldom  happens  without  the  tendons  and  liga- 
ments of  the  joint  being  ft  retched  and  fomenmes  torn. 
W her,  thefe.  are  kept  eafy  till  they  recover  their  ftrength 
ana  tone,  all  goes  on  very  wclli  but  if  the  injury  be  in^ 
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creafed  by  too  frequent  an  exertion  of  the  parts,  no  won- 
der if  they  be  found  weak  and  difeafed  ever  after. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW, 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,  blows, 
falls,  chewing  hard  fubftances,  or  the  like.  It  is  eahly 
known  from  the  patient’s  being  unable  to  Ihut  his  mouth, 
or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  do  not 
correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  upper;  befides,,  the  chin 
either  hangs  down  or  is  thrown  toward  one  fide,  and  the 
patient  is  neither  able  to  fpeak  diftinflly,  nor  to  fwallow 
without  confiderable  difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a diflocated  jaw,  is  to 
fet  the  patient  upon  a low  (tool,  fo  as  an  affiftant  may 
hold  the  head  firm  by  preffing  it  againfl:  his  bread.  The 
operator  is  then  to  thruft  his  two  thumbs,  being  firfl; 
wrapt  up  with  linen  cloths  that  they  may  not  flip,  as 
far  back  into  the  patient’s  mouth  as  he  can,  while  his 
fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has 
got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it  ftrongly  down- 
wards and  backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapfed 
heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eafily  pufhed  into  their  former 
cavities. 

The  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  have  a pe- 
culiar way  of  performing  this  operation.  One  of  them 
puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient’s  chin,  then 
turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient,  pulls  him  up  by 
the  chin  fo  as  to  fufpend  him  from  the  ground.  This 
method  often  fucceeds,  but  we  think  it  a dangerous  one, 
and  therefore  recommend  the  former. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent  blows, 
or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  receives  no  af- 
fiflance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes  people  imagine  the 
neck  was  broken  j it  is,  however,  for  the  mod  part  only 
partially  diflocated,  and  may  be  reduced  by  almod  any 
perfon  who  has  refolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A 
complete  diflocadon  of  the  neck  is  indaiicaneous  death. 


When 
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When  the  neck  is  dillocated,  the  patient  is  immediate- 
ly deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion  ; his  neck  fwells,  his 
countenance  appears  bloated ; his  chin  lies  upon  his 
breafl,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned  towards  one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon  Ihould 
immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the  ground,  and  the 
operator  muft  place  himfelf  behind  him  fo  as  to  be  able 
to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with  both  hands,  while  he  tnakes 
a refinance  by  placing  his  knees  againft  the  patient’s 
fhoulders.  In  this  pofture  he  muft  pull  the  head  with 
confiderable  force,  gently  twilling  it  at  the  fame  time, 
if  the  face  be  turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that 
the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be  known  from  the  noifc 
which  the  bones  generally  make  when  going  in,  the  pa- 
tient’s beginning  to  breathe,  and  the  head  continuing  in 

its  natural  pofture.  ^ ...  r 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more  eaiy 
to  perform  than  defcribe.  I have  known  inftances  of  its 
being  happily  performed  even  by  women,  and  often  by 
men  of  no  medical  education.  After  the  neck  is  ^duced, 
the  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  and  fhould  be  fufFered  to 
reft  for  fome  days,  till  the  parts  recover  their  proper 

tone. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  backbone  is 
verv  ftrong,  they  arc  not  often  dillocaic^  It  does,  how. 
ever,  fotnetinies  happen,  which  is  a fuflkicnt  rea  “'j 
our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a nb  is  diflocated  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  in  order  to  replace  it,  the  pa- 
tient, fhould  belaid  upon  his  belly  on  - f k "d  ‘he 

operator  muft  endeavour  m puftr  the  h.d  oHI.  bon 

IhLrm'^'^he  ^ere^’l^mryTe  lufpended  over  a 
t .e  oH:dd;r:and  while  the  ribs  are  fetched 
[ier,  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are  out  of  place  may  be  tnruir 

into  their  former  fuuation.  ^ , t do  the  ribs  arc 

Thofe  diflocations  wherein  the  heads 
forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and  the  mo 
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the  ribs.  Almofl;  the  only  thingchatcan  bedoncis,to  lay  the 
patient  upon  his  belly  over  a cafk,  or  fome  gibbous  body, 
and  to  move  the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inward  towards  the 
back,  fometimes  lhaking  it ; by  this  means  the  heads  of 
the  luxated  ribs  may  flip  into  their  former  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus  or  upper-bone  of  the  arm  may  be  dif- 
located  in  various  dirediions : it  happens,  however,  moft 
frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldom  diredtly  upwards. 
From  the  nature  of  its  articulation,  as  well  as  from  its 
expofure  to  external  injuries,  this  bone  is  the  moft  fubjedb, 
to  diflocation  of  any  in  the  body.  A diflocation  of  the 
humerus  may  be  known  by  a depreflion  or  cavity  on  the 
top  of  the  fhoulder,  and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm. 
When  the  diflocation  is  downward  or  forward,  the  arm 
is  elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived  under  the 
arm-pit  j but  when  it  is  backward,  there  appears  a pro- 
tuberance behind  the  fljoulder,  and  tne  arm  is  thrown 
forwards  toward  the  breaft. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  di (locations  of  the 
fhoulder  is  to  leat  the  patient  upon  a low  ftool,  and  to 
caufe  an  alTiftant  to  hold  his  body  io  that  it  may  not  give 
way  to  theextenfion,  while  another  lays  hold,  of  the  arm  a 
little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradually  extends  it.  The 
operator  then  puts  a napkin  under  the  patient’s  arm,  and 
caufes  It  to  be  tied  behind  his  own  neck : by  this,  while 
a fufficient  extenfion  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and  with  his  hands  direds  it  into  its  proper  place. 
Inert  are  various  machines  invented  for  facilitating  this 
oporation,  but  the  hand  of  an  expert  furgeon  is  always 
more  lafe.  _ Jn  young  and  delicate  patients,  I have  gene- 
rally found  it  a very  eafy  matter  to  reduce  the  fhodder, 
by  extendmg  the  arm  with  one  hand,  and  thrufting  in 
the  head  of  the  bone  with  the  other.  In  making  the  ex- 
tenffon,  the  arm  ought  always  to  be  a little  bent. 

dislocation  of  the  elbow. 

dirldion^^'"  ^^1  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in  any 

blerved  on  that  flde  of  the  arm  towards  which'thc 

bone 
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bone  is  puflied,  from  which,  and  the  patient’s  inability  to 
bend  his  arm,  a diflocation  of  this  joint  may  eafily  be 
known. 

Two  afliftants  are  generally  neceflary  for  reducing  a 
diflocation  of  the  elbow  ; one  of  them  muft  lay  hold  of 
the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below  the  joint,  and  make 
a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while  the  operator  returns  the 
bones  into  their  proper  place.  Afterwards  the  arm  muft 
be  bent,  and  fufpended  for  fome  time  with  a fling  about 
the  neck. 

L-uxations  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  are  to  be  reduced 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow,  viz.  by  making 
an  extenfion  in  different  dirtdions,  and  thrufting  the  head 
of  the  bone  into  its  place.. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated  forward  and  down- 
ward, the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and  the  leg  is 
longer  than  the  other ; but  when  it  is  difplaced  backward, 
it  is  ufually  puflied  upward  at  the  fame  time,  by  which 
means  the  limb  is  fliortened,  and  the  foot  is  turned  in-* 

wards.  , , j j 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and  down- 
ward, the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced,  muft  be 
laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  fall  by  bandages,  or  held 
by  affiftants,  while  bv  others  an  extenfion  is  made  by 
means  of  flings  fixed  about  the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a 
little  above  the  knee.  While  the  extenfion  is  made,  the 
operator  muft  pufli  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it 
gets  into  the  focket.  If  the  diflocation  be  outward,  the 
patient  muft  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the  ex- 
tenfion, the  head  of  the  bone  muft  be  puflied  inward. 

Diflocations  of  the  knees,  ancles,  and  toes,  are  reduced 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in  oppofite  directions, 
while  the  operator  replaces  the  bones.  In  tnany  cafes, 
however,  the  extenfion  alone  is  fuffic.ent, 
will  (lip  into  its  place  merely  by  pu.ling  the  limb 
fufheient  force.  It  is  not  hereby  meant,  that 
is  fnlEcient  for  the  reduamn  ol  diflocations.  Skill  and 
addttfs  will  often  fuccccd  better  than  force. 
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known  a diflocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man, 
after  all  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by  fix  had  proved 
ineifcdual. 


CHAP.  LII. 

OF  BROKEN  BONES,  &c. 

'^HERE  is,  in  moil  country  villages,  fome  perfon  who 
pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  fraclures.  Though  in 
general  fuch  perfans  are  very  ignorant,  yet  fome  of  diem 
are  very  fuccefsful;  which  evidently  proves,  thata  fmallde- 
gree  of  learning,  with  a fufficient  (hare  of  common  fenfeand 
a mechanical  head,  will  enableaman  to  be  ufefulinthis way# 
We  would,  however,  advife  people  never  to  employ  fuch 
operators,  when  an  expert  and  fidlful  furgeon  can  be  had- 
but  when  that  is  impraaicable,  they  mud:  be  employed  ■ 

wc  fliall  therefore  recommend  the  following  hints  to  their 
confideration : 

■ broken,  the  patient’s  diet  ought 

in  al I refpefts  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammatory  fever. 
He  ihould  likewife  be  Kept  quiet  and  cool,  and  his  bodvr 
open  by  emollient  clyflersj  or,  if  thefe  cannot  be  con- 
veniently adminiftered,  by  food  that  is  of  an  openincr 
quality ; as  dewed  prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled 
fpmage,  and  the  like.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  here 
remarked,  that  perfons  who  have  been  accuftomed  to 
live  high,  are  not  all  of  a hidden  to  be  reduced  to  a verv 
low  diet.  This  might  have  fatal  effeas.  There  is  often 
a neceflity  for  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  fome  m a- 

It  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient  im- 
med  ately  after  a fradure,  efpecially  if  he  be\ourc 

or  con  utn  "tk*  Ly 

Pa- 
tient be  very  femift  it  ma„  , P“* 

When  fcveral  of  the  rih  k '<'P'»ted  next  day. 
liarly  neceffary.  bleeding  is  pecu- 


ir 
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OF  BROKEN  BONES,  See: 


If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body  are 
broken,  the  patient  muft  keep  his  bed  for  feveral  weeks. 
It  is  by  no  means  neceflary,  however,  that  he  fhould  lie 
all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon  his  back.  This 
fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets  the  patient’s  Ikin, 
and  renders  him  very  uneafy.  After  the  fecond  week  he 
may  be  gently  raifed  up,  and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fup- 
ported  by  a bed-chair,  or  the  like,  which  will  greatly 
relieve  him.  Great  care,  however,  muft  be  taken  in 
raifing  him  up  and  laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no 
exertions  himfelf,  other  wife  the  a£lion  of  the  mufcles  may 
pull  the  bone  out  of  its  place  *. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry  and 
.clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  neglecting  this,  he  is 
often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he  is  forced  to  keep 
Ibifting  places  for  eafe.  I have  known  a fraCtured  thigh- 
bone, after  it  had  been  kept  ftraight  for  above  a fort- 
night, difplaced  by  this  means,  and  continue  bent  for  life, 

inipite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a bone  was  broken,  to 
keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually  upon  the 
Itretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  It  is  both  uneafy  to 
the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure  The  belt 
fituation  is  to  keep  the  joint  a little  bent.  This  is  the 
pofture  into  which  every  animal  puts  its  limbs  when  it 

goes  to  reft,  and  in  which  fe weft  mufcles  are  upon  the 

Letch.  It  is  eafily  effeded,  by  either  laying  the  patient 
upon  his  fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  pofi- 

tion  of  the  limb.  , , , , 

Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether  the 

bone  be  not  (battered  or  broken  into  feveral  pieces.  In 
this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  nccelfary  to  have  the  limb 

. Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been 
aaing  the  fefee  of^the 

Sd“be  o? liule  ufe  Hhall  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap  -d  »■«- 

ful  performance  0»  A "“^Sfuffurg^ n>  ^ 
by  my  ingenious  fiiend  Mi.  A , account  of  the  machines  re- 
in that  gentleman  has  ^ has  likewife  added 

commended  in  fradures  y ^vhich  are  peculiarly  ufeful  m 

‘■'"^l‘nX:rr:rafdin  a^«^ 
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immediately  taken  off,  ocherwife  a gangrene  or  morti- 
fication may  enlbe.  The  horror  which  attends  the  very 
idea  of  an  amputation,  often  occafions  its  being  delayed 
in  fuch  cafes  till  too  Tate.  I have  known  this  principle 
Operate  fo  ftrongly,  that  a limb,  where  the  bones  were 
fhattered  into  more  than  twenty  pieces,  was  not  amputa- 
ted before  the  third  day  after  the  accident,  when  the  gan- 
grene had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  render  the  operation 
ufelefs. 

When  a fraflure  Is  accompanied  with  a wound,  it  mud: 
be  drefied  in  all  refpe6ls  as  a common  wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a broken  bone, 
IS  to  lay  !t  perfedlly  ftraight,  and  to  keep  it  quite  eafy, 
AJl  tight  bandages  do  hurt.  They  had  much  better  be 
wanting  altogether.  A great  many  of  the  bad  confe- 
quences  which  lucceed  to  fractured  bones,  are  owing  to 
tight  bandages.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  ex- 
cefs  of  art,  or  rather  the  abufe  ofit,  does  more  mifehief 
than  would  be  occafioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of 
the  niofl:  fudden  cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever 
known,  happened  where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all. 
Some  method,  however,  muft  be  taken  to  keep  th? 
member  fteady  ; but  this  may  be  done  many  ways,  with- 
out bracing  it  with  a tight  bandage. 

The  beft  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  pafteboard.  Thefe,  if  moiften- 
ed  before  they  are  applied,  Toon  afiume  the  Ik  ape  of  the 
included  member,  and  are  fufficienc,  by  the  alTiftance  of 
a very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the  purpoles  of  retention. 

I ne  bandage  which  we  would  recommend  is  that  made 
with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails.  It  is  much  eaficr  applied 
and  taken  off  iha^n  rollers,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of 
re tenuon  equally  well.  The  fplints  fliould  always  be  as 

hmb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when  the 
fracture  is  in  the  leg. 

In  fractures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot  be 
properly  ul^,  an  adhefive  plaftcr  may  be  applied  over 
me  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep  himfclf 
quite  eafy,  avoiaing  every  thing  that  may  occafion  fneez- 
mg  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like.  He  ought  to  keep 
his  body  m a ftraight  pofture,  and  fiiould  take  care  that 
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his  ftomach  be  conftantly  diftended,  by  taking  frequently 
fome  light  food,  and  drinking  freely  of  weak  watery 
liquors. 

The  mofl  proper  external  application  for  a fraflurc  is 
oxycrate,  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  The  band- 
ages fhould  be  wet  with  this  at  every  dreffing. 

OF  STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confequences 
than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvious  j they  are 
generally  negledled.  When  a bone  is  broken,  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  the  member  eafy,  becaufe  he 
cannot  make  ufe  of  it;  but  when  a joint  is  only  {trained, 
the  perfon,  finding  he  can  (till  make  a (hift  to  move  it, 
is  forry  to  lofe  his  time  for  fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In 
this  way  he  deceives  himfelf,  and  converts  into  an  incu- 
rable malady  what  might  have  been  removed  by  only 
keeping  the  part  eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a {trained  limb  in 
cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  done 
immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But  the  cuftom 
of  keeping  the  part  immerfcd  in  cold  water  for  a long 
time  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes  initead  of  bracing 
the  part,  is  more  likely  to  produce  a difeafe  than  remove 

one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandage,  pretty 
tight  about  The  {trained  parr,  is  likewife  of  ufe.  It  helps 
to^reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the  veflTels,  and  prevents 
the  aftion  of  the  parts  from  increafing  the  difeafe.  It 
ihould  not,  however,  be  applied  too  tight.  I have  fre- 
quently known  bleeding  near  the  affefted  part  have  a 
very  oood  effedt ; but  wkat  we  would  recommend  above 
all,  x^enje'i  it  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  medi- 
cine, and  feldom  fails  to  remove  the  complaint  *. 


* A oreat  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for 
ftnins  fome  of  which  do  good,  and  others  imrt.  The  following 
are  fi’ch  ini  may  be  ufed  with  the  greatell  fatety,  viz.  poultices 
made  of  haie  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  Ipirits  ot 
wine  Minclereriis’s  fpirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic  IpiriC 
diluted  with  a double  cjuantity  of  water,  and  the  common  ioment- 
ation,  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  fpint  ot  wine. 

OF 
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Children  and  old  people  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 
in  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned  by  excefTive  cry- 
ing, coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like.  In  the  latter,  it  is 
commonly  the  effedl  of  blows  or  violent  exertions  of  the 
ftfength,  as  leaping,  carrying  great  weights,  &c.  In  both 
a relaxed  habit,  indolence,  and  an  oily  or  very  moift  diet, 
difpofe  the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

A rupture  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  difco- 
vered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  obftinate 
cohivenefs  give  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  obftrudlion  of  the 
bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures  ufuallv  happen 
ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The  protufion  of  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occafion  all  thcfe  fymp- 
toms;  and,  if  not  returned  in  due  time,  will  prove  fatal. 

On  the  firfi:  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant,  it 
ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very  low. 
While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does  not  return  of  itfelf, 
it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle  prclTure.  After  it  is 
returned,  a piece  of  fticking-plafter  may  be  applied  over 
the  part,  and  a proper  trufs  or  bandage  muft  be  conftantly 
worn  for  a confiderable  time.  The  method  of  making 
and  applying  theft  rupture-bandages  for  children  is  pretty 
well  known.  The  child  mull,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  kept 
from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  exertions,  till  the  rup- 
ture is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down  with 
great  violence,  or  happens  from  any  caufe  to  be  in- 
flamed, there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  returning  it,  and 
fometimes  the  thing  is  quite  impracticable  vvithout  an 
operation  j a defcription  of  which  is  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pofe.  As  I have  been  fortunate  enough,  however,  always 
to  fucceed  in  my  attempts  to  return  the  gut,  without 
having  recourfe  to  any  other  means  than  what  are  in  the 
power  of  every  man,  I fhall  briefly  mention  the  method 
which  I generally  purfue: 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  muft  be  laid  upon 
his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his  breech  raifed 
high  with  pillows.  In  this  fituation  flannel-clocks  wrung 
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out  of  a decoflion  of  mallows  and  camomile-flowers,  or, 
if  thefe  are  not  at  hand,  of  warm  water,  mufl:  be  applied 
for  a confiderable  time.  A clyfter  made  of  this  decoc- 
tion, with  a large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  an  ounce  or  two 
of  fair,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  thefe  fhould  not 
prove  fuccefsful,  recourfe  mufl:  be  had  to  prefTure.  If  the 
tumour  be  very  hard,  confiderable  force  will  be  necef- 
fary  ; but  it  is  not  force  alone  which  fucceeds  here.  The 
operator,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  makes  a preflure  with 
the  palms  of  his  hands,  mufl  with  his  fingers  artfully  con-, 
dudl  the  gut  in  by  the  fame  aperture  through  which  it 
came  out.  The  manner  of  doing  this  can  be  much  eafier 
conceived  than  defcribed.  Should  thefe  endeavours  prove 
ineffeduai,  clyflers  of  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be  tried. 
Thefe  have  been  often  known  to  fucceed  where  every 
other  method  failed. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  perfiftingin  the  ufe 
of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe  may  fuggeft,  moft  hernias  might  be  reduced  without 
an  Operation.  Cutting  for  the  hernia  is  a nice  and  dif- 
ficult matter.  1 would  therefore  advife  furgeons  to  try 
every  method  of  returning  the  gut  before  they  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  knife,  I have  once  and  again  lucceeded 
by  perfevering  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent  furgeons 
had  declared  the  redudion  of  the  gut  impradicable 
without  an  operation 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  mufl:  wear  a 
fled  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  deferibe  this,  as  it  may 
always  be  had  ready-made  from  the  artifts.  Such  band- 
ages are  generally  unealy  to  the  wearer  for  fome  time, 
but  by  cuftom  they  become  quite  eafy.  No  pcrlbn  who 
has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived  at  man’s  eflate,  fhould 
ever  be  without  one  of  thefe  bandages. 

Perfons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights,  leaping,  run- 


* 1 would  here  beg  leave  tq  recommend  It  to  every  practitioner, 
when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly  with  obltinate 
coftivenefs,  to  examine  the  groins  and  every  place  v.'here  a 
may  happen,  in  order  that  it  maybe  immediately  reduced.  Uy 
negledling  this,  many  pcrill^  who  were  not  fufpedted  to 
ruptures  till  after  they  were  dead.  I have  known  this  happen 
where  half  a dozen  of  the  faculty  were  in  attendance. 
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ning,  and  the  like.  They  fnould  likewife  ax^oid  windy 
aliment  and  ftrong  liquors ; and  (hould  carefully  guard 
againft  catching  cold.  ' 


CHAP.  LIII. 

OF  CASUALTIES. 

F is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance  loft,  may 
often,  by  due  care,  be  reftorcd.  Accidents  frequently 
prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  proper  means  are  not  ufed 
to  counteradl  their  effetfts.  No  perfon  ought  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  killed  by  any  accident,  unlefs  where  the 
ftru(fture  of  the  heart,  brain,  or  fome  organ  neceftary 
to  life,  is  evidently  deftroyed.  The  aftion  of  thefe  or- 
gans may  be  fo  far  impaired,  as  even  to  be  for  fome  time 
imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no  means  gone.  In  this 
cafe,  however,  if  the  fluids  be  fuffered  to  grow  cold,  it 
will  be  impolTible  to  put  them  again  in  motion,  even, 
though  the  folids  fliould  recover  their  power  of  adino-. 
Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the  lungs  has  been  ftopped 
by  unwhrdefome  vapour,  the  acftion  of  the  heart  by  a 
ftroke  on  the  breaft,  or  the  fundlions  of  the  brain  by  a 
blow  on  the  head,  if  the  perfon  be  fuffered  to  grow 
cold,  he  will  in  all  probability  continue  fo  ; but,  if  the 
body  be  kept  warm,  as  foon  as  the  injured  part  has  re- 
covered its  power  of  afting,  the  fluids  will  again  bemn 
to  move,  and  all  the  vital  fundions  will  be  reftored.  ^ 

It  is  a horrid  cuftom,  immediately  to  confign  over  to 
death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune,  by  a fall,  a 
bbw,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  appearance^  of 
life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  inftead  of  being  carried  into 
a warm  houfe,  and  laid  by  the  fire,  or  put  to  a warm 
bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to  church,  or  a barn,  or 
ome  other  cold  damp  houfe,  where,  after  a fruitlcfs  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who 
new  nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead 

^ ^ 3 and 
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and  no  farther  notice  taken  of  him.  This  conduft  feems 
to  be  the  refulc  of  ignorance,  fupported  by  an  ancient 
fuperftitious  notion,  which  forbids  the  body  of  any  per- 
fon  killed  by  accident  to  be  laid  in  an  houfe  that  is  inha- 
bited. What  the  ground  of  this  fuperfliition  may  be,  we 
fhall  not  pretend  to  inquire;  but  furely  the  conduft  found- 
ed upon  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  reafon,  hu- 
manity, and  common  fenfe. 

When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of  life, 
our  firft  bufinefs  is  to  inquire  into  the  caufe.  We  ought 
carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fubftance  be  lodged  in 
the  windpipe  or  gullet;  and,  if  that  is  the  cafe,  attempts 
mufl;  be  made  to  remove  it.  When  unwholefome  air  is 
the  caufe,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to  be  removed 
out  of  it.  If  the  circulation  be  fuddenly  flopped,  from 
any  caufe  whatever,  except  mere  weaknefs,  the  patient 
fhould  be  bled.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow,  he  may  be 
immerfed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  warm  cloths, 
&c.  to  promote  the  circulation.  When  the  caufe  can- 
not be  fuddenly  removed,  our  great  aim  mufl:  be  to  keep 
up  the  vital  warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient  with  hot 
cloths,  or  fait,  and  covering  his  body  with  warm  fand, 
afhes,  or  the  like. 

I fhould  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe  ac- 
cidents, which,  without  immediate  afTiftance,  would  of- 
ten prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  moft  likely  means 
for  relieving  the  unhappy  fufFcrcrs ; but  as  I have  been 
happily  anticipated  in  this  part  of  my  fubje6l  by  the  learn- 
ed and  humane  Dr.  TifTot,  1 fhall  content  myfelf  with 
colleding  fuch  of  his  obfervations  as  feem  to  be  the  mofl 
important,  and  adding  fuch  of  my  own  as  have  occurred 
in  the  courfe  of  pradlice. 

GF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common,  and 
extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the  eftedl  of 
carelcflhefs.  Children  fhould  be  taught  to  chew  their 
food  well,  and  to  put  nothing  into  their  mouths  which  it 

would 
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would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  fwallow.  But  children 
are  not  the  only  perfons  guilty  of  this  piece  of  impru- 
dence. I know  many  adults  who  put  pins,  nails,  and 
other  fharp-pointed  fubflances  in  their  mouths  upon 
every  occalion,  and  fome  who  even  deep  with  the  for- 
mer there  all  night.  This  conduft  is  exceedingly  in- 
judicious, as  a fit  of  coughing,  or  twenty  other  acci- 
dents, may  force  over  the  fubflance  before  the  perfon  is 
aware  *. 

When  any  fubflance  is  detained  in  the  gullet,  there  are 
two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz,  either  by  extracting  it, 
or  pufbing  it  down.  The  fafeft  and  mod  certain  way  is 
to  extraCl  it but  this  is  not  always  the  eafiefl : it  may 
therefore  be  more  eligible  fometimes  to  thrufl  it  down, 
efpecially  when  the  obftruCling  body  is  of  fuch  a nature, 
that  there  is  no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  flo- 
mach.  The  fubflances  which  may  be  pufbed  down  with- 
out danger  are,  all  common  nourifhing  ones,  as  bread, 
flefh,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indigeflible  bodies,  as 
cork,  wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch  like, 
ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  extraCled,  efpeciallv  if  thefe 
bodies  be  fharp-pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fifh-bones, 
bits  of  glafs,  &c. 

When  fuch  fubflances  have  not  pafTed  in  too  deep, 
we  fhould  endeavour  to  extraCl  them  with  our  fingers; 
which  method  often  fucceeds.  When  they  are  lower,  we 
mufl  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  a fmall  pair  of  forceps, 
fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this  attempt  to  extraCl  rarely 
fucceeds,  if  the  fubflance  be  of  a flexible  nature,  and  has 
defcended  far  into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly  ap- 
plied, crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  mull  be  employed, 
Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending  a piece  of  pretty 
ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It  mull  be  introduced  in 
the  flat  way  ; and,  for  the  better  conducing  it,  there 
fhould  likewife  be  a curve  or  bending  at  the  end  it  is 
held  by,  to  icrve  as  a kind  of  handle  to  it;  which  has 


*■  A woman  in  one  of  the  hofpitals  of  this  city  lately  difcharffcd 
a great  number  of  p.ns,  which  Ihe  had  fwallowed  in  the  courfe  of 
her  bufinels,  ihiougli  an  ulcer  in  her  fide. 
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this  farther  life,  that  it  may  be  iecured  by  a ftrin^  tied  to 
it ; a circumftance  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  in'ftrument 
employed  on_  fuch  occafions,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  accidents 
as  have  fcmetimes  enlued  from  thefe  inftruments  flipping 
out  of  the  operator’s  hand.  After  the  crotchet  has  pafTed 
below  the  fubftance  that  obAruds  the  paflTage,  it  is 
drawn  up  again,  and  hooks  up  the  body  along  with 
it.  The  crotchet  is  alfo  very  convenient,  when  a fub- 
flance  fomewhat  flexible,  as  a pin  or  fifli-bone,  (licks 
acrofs  the  gullet,  the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes,  fcizing  them 
about  their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus  difcngages 
them  j or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fubftancesj  ferves  to 
break  them. 

When  the  obftruding  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only  (lop 
up  a part  of  the  pafTage,  and  which  may  either  eafily 
elude  the  hook,  or  ftraiten  it  by  their  refiftance,  a kind 
of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool,  or  filk,  may  be 
ufcd.  A piece  of  fine  wire  of  a proper  length  may  be 
bent  into  a circle,  about  the  middle,  of  about  an  inch 
diameter,  and  the  long  unbent  fides  brought  parallel,  and 
near  each  other : thefe  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and 
the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced  into  the  gullet,  in 
order  to  be  condu6led  about  the  obftruding  body,  and 
fo  to  extradl  it.  More  flexible  rings  may  be  made  of 
wool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmall  pack-thread,  which  may  be 
v/axed  for  their  greater  (Irength  and  confidence.  One'  of 
thefe  is  to  be  tied  fad  to  a handle  of  iron  wire,  whale- 
bone, or  any  kind  of  flexible  wood,  and  by  this  means 
introduced,  in  order  to  furround  the  obdrudting  fub- 
dance,  and  to  draw  it  our.  Several  of  thefe  rings  pafled 
through  one  another  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly  to 
jay  hold  of  the  obdrudling  body  which  may  be  involved 
by  one,  if  another  fliould  mifs  it.  Thefe  rings  have  one 
advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fubdance  to  be  ex- 
tracted is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then,  by  turning  the 
handle,  be  retained  fo  drongly  in  the  ring  thus  twilled, 
as  to  be  moved  every  way,  which  mud  in  many  cafes  be 
a confiderable  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy  occa- 
fions is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fwelling  confider- 
abiy  on  being  wet  is  the  principal  foundation  of  its  ufe- 

* A fulnefs 
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fulnefs  here.  If  any  fubftance  is  flopped  in  the  gullet# 
but  without  filling  up  the  whole  pafTage,  a bit  of  fponge 
may  be  introduced  into  that  part  which  is  unftopped, 
and  beyond  the  fubftance.  The  fponge  foon  dilates,  and 
grows  larger  in  this  moift  fituation  ; and  indeed  the  en- 
largement of  it  may  be  forwarded  by  making  the  patient 
^fwallow  a few  drops  of  water.  Afterwards  it  is  to  be 
drawn  back  by  the  handle  to  which  it  is  faftened ; and  as 
it  is  now  too  large  to  return  through  the  fmall  cavity  by 
which  it  was  conveyed  in,  it  draws  out  the  obftrucfting 
body  along  with  it. 

The  compreflibility  of  fponge  is  another  foundation  of 
its  ufe'fulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty  large  piece  of  fponge 
may  be  comprcfled  or  fqueezed  into  a fmall  fize,  by 
winding  a firing  of  tape  clofely  about  it,  which  may  be 
eafily  unwound  and  withdrawn,  after  the  fponge  has  been 
introduced.  A bit  of  fponge  may  likewife  be  compreifed 
by  a piece  of  whalebone  fplit  at  one  end;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  introduced  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  hurt  the 
patient.  ■ 

I have  often  known  pins  and  other  fharp  bodies,  which 
had  fluck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by  caufing  the  per- 
fon  to  Iwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a thread, 
and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again.  This  is  fafer  than 
1 wallowing  fponge,  and  will  often  anfwer  the  purpofe 
equally  well.  ^ 


When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful,  there  re- 
mains one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the  patient  vomit; 
but  this  can  fcarccly  be  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  when  fuch 
obftrucling  bodies  are  fimply  engaged  in,  and  not  hook- 
ed or  fluck  into  the  fides  of  the  gullet,  as  in  this  cafe 
vomiting  might  fometimes  occafion  fartner  mifchicf.  If 
the  patient  can  fwallow,  vomiting  may  be  excited  by 
taking  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipecacuanha  in 
powder  made  into  a draught.  If  he  is  not  able  to  fwal- 
Jow  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite  vomiting,  by 
tickling  his  throat  with  a feather;  and,  if  that  fhould 
not  fucceed,  a clvfler  of  tobacco  may  be  adminiflered. 
It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  water.  This  has  often  been  found  to 

fucceed. 
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fucceed,  when  other  attempts  to  excite  vomiting  had 
failed. 

When  the  obftrufHng  body  is  of  fuch  a nature  that  it 
may  with  fafety  be  pufhed  downwards,  this  mav  be  at- 
tempted by  means  of  a wax-candle  oiled,  and  a little 
heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible ; or  a piece  of  whale- 
bone, wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with  a fponge  faflened  to 
one  end. 

Should  it  be  impoflable  to  extradl  even  thofe  bodies 
yvhich  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  ftomach,  we 
muft  then  prefer  the  leaft  of  two  evils,  and  rather  run 
the  hazard  of  pufhing  them  down,  than  fufFer  the  patient 
to  perifh  in  a few  minutes;  and  we  ought  to  fcruple 
this  refolution  the  lefs,  as  a great  many  inftances  have 
happened,  where  the  fwallowing  of  fuch  hurtful  and  in- 
digeflible  fubftances  has  been  followed  by  no  diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifeft  that  all  endeavours  either  to 
extra<5t  or  pufli  down  the  fubftance  muft  prove  ineffec- 
tual, they  Ihould  be  difcontinued ; becaule  the  inflam- 
mation occafioned  by  perfifting  in  them,  might  be  as 
dangerous  as  the  obftrudion  itfelf.  Some  have  died  m 
confequence  of  the  inflammation,  even  after  the  body 
which  caufed  the  obftruaion  had  been  entirely  re- 


moved. . . c 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making  ule 

of  the  patient  fnould  often  fwallow,  or,  if  he  cannot, 
he'  fliould  frequently  receive  by  injedtion,  through  a 
crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  down  to  the  gul- 
let fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm  milk  and  water, 
ha?lev- water,  or  a decodion  of  mallows.  Injedions  of 
this  kind  not  only  foften  and  footh  the  irritated  parts, 
hilt  when  thrown  in  with  force,  are  often  more  luc- 
Sul  in  loolening  the  obftrucUon  than  all  attempts  with 

'"^WlTen?  aff  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  the  obftruamg  body  in  the  part,  the  patient  muff 
1 „ treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory  difealc.  He 
mould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low  diet,  and  have 
neck  fiirrounded  with  emollient  poultices.  Ih 
"eatmU  mull  allb  be  ufed,  if  there  be  any 
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fijfpeft  an  inflammation  of  the  pafiages,  though  the  ob- 
ftrufling  body  be  removed.  t 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loofened 
the  inhering  body  more  efFeclually  than  inftruments. 
Thus  a blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced  up  a fubftance 
which  Iduck  in  the  gullet  j but  this  is  ftill  more  proper 
and  efficacious  when  the  fubftance  gets  into  the  wind- 
pipe. In  this  cafe,  vomiting  and  fneezing  are  likewife 
to  be  excited.  Pins,  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have 
been  frequently  difcharged  by  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a carriage. 

When  any  indigeftible  fubflance  has  been  forced  down 
into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  fhould  ufe  a very  mild  and 
fmooth  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  fruits  and  farinaceous 
fubftances,  as  puddings,  pottage,  and  foups.  He  fliould 
avoid  all  heating  and  irritating  things,  as  wine,  punch, 
pepper,  and  fuch  like ; and  his  drink  fhould  be  milk  and 
water,  barley-water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed,  that  the 
patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth,  he  mull  be 
nouriflied  by  clyflers  of  foup,  jelly,  and  the  like. 

, When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immediately 
fuffbeated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  pafTage  is  vanifli- 
ed,  fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  refpiration  be  not  re- 
ftored;  the  operation  of  bronchotomy^  openincr  of  the 
vyind-pipe,  mufl  be  direftly  performed.  As  this^  opera- 
tion is  neither  difficult  to  an  expert  furgeon,  nor  very 
painful  to  the  patient,  and  is  often  the  only  method  which 
can  be  taken  to  preferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies,  we 
thought  proper  to  mention  it,  though  it  fhoifid  only  be 
attempted  by  perfons  fkilled  in  furgery. 

OF  DROWNED  PERSONS. 

W^hen  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of  an 
hour  under  water,  there  can  be  no  confiderable  hopes  of 
his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circumllances  miy  happen 
to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch  an  unfortunate  fituacion 
beyond  the  ordinary  term,  we  fhould  never  too  foon  re’ 
flgn  the  unhappy  objeft  to  his  fate,  but  try  every  me- 
thod for  his  relief,  as  there  are  many  well  attefted  proofs 

of 
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of  the  recovery  of  perfons  to  life  and  health  who  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  water  apparently  dead,  and  who 
remained  aconfiderable  time  without  exhibiting  any  figns 
of  life. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  taken  out 
of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it  as  foon  as  pofTible  to  fome 
Convenient  place  where  the  necelTary  operations  for  its 
recovery  may  be  performed.  In  doing  this,  care  muft 
be  taken  not  to  bruife  or  injure  the  body  by  carrying  it 
in  any  unnatural  pofture  with  the  head  downwards,  or 
the  like.  If  an  adult  body,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  a bed, 
or  on  ftraw,  with  the  head  a little  raifed,  and  carried  on 
a cart  or  on  men’s  fbouldefs,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and 
cafy  a pofition  as  poffible.  A fmall  body  may  be  carried 
in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently  drowned, 
the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is,  to  rejlore  the  na- 
tural warmth^  upon  which  all  the  vital  fundlions  depend  j 
and  to  excite  thefe  funftions  by  the  application  of  Simu- 
lants, not  only  to  the  fkin,  but  likewife  to  the  lungs,  in- 
teftines,  ^c. 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the  per- 
fon*s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effetlual  obftacle  to  his 
recovery.  For  this  realon,  after  dripping  him  of  his  wet 
clothes,  his  body  muft  be  ftrongly  rubbed  for  a confider- 
able  time  with  coarfe  linen  cloths,  as  warm  as  they  can 
be  made  ; and,  as  loon  as  a well-heated  bed  can  be  got 
-ready,  he  may  be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  Ihould  be 
continued.  Warm  cloths  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
applied  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or 
bottles  of  warm  water  to  the  foies  of  his  feet,  and  to  the 
palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  ftiould  be  frequently  applied  to 
the  nofe ; and  the  Ipine  of  the  back  and  pit  of  the  fto- 
niach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine. 
The  temples  ought  alfoto  be  chafed  with  volatile  fpirits  j 
and  ftimulating  powders,  as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram, 

may  be  blown  up  the  noftrils. 

To  renew  the  breathing,  a ftrong  perfon  may  blow 
his  own  breath  into  the  patient's  mouth  with  all  the  force 

he  can,  holding  his  noftrils  at  the  fame  time.  When  it 

can 
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can  be  perceived  by  the  rifing  of  the  cheft  or  belly  that 
the  liings  are  filled  with  air,  the  perfon  ought  to  defift 
from  blowing,  and  fbould  prefs  the  bread  and  belly  fb 
as  to  expel  the  air  again  ; and  this  operation  may  be  re- 
peated for  fome  time,  alternately  inflating  and  depreffing 
the  lungs  fo  as  to  imitate  natural  refpiration. 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner,  it  may 
be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of  the  noftrils, 
and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other  clofe.  Dr. 
Monro,  for  this  purpofc,  recommends  a wooden  pipe 
fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noflril,  and  at  the  other 
for  being  blown  into  by  a perfon’s  mouth,  or  for  recei- 
ving the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bellows,  to  be  employed  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  if  neceflTary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  cheft  by  the 
mouth  or  nofe,  it  may  be  necelTary  to  make  an  open- 
ing into  the  wind-pipe  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  needlefs, 
however,  to  fpend  time  in  defcribing  this  operation,  as 
it  fhould  not  be  attempted  unlefs  by  perfons  fkilled  in 
furgery. 

To  ftimulate  the  inteflines,  the  fume  of  tobacco  may 
be  thrown  up  in  form, of  a clyfter.  There  arc  various 
pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  purpofe,  which 
may  be  ufed  when  at  handj  but  vvhcre  thefe  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done  by  a common  to- 
bacco-pipe. The  bowl  of  the  pipe  mud  be  filled  with 
tobacco  well  kindled,  and,  after  the  fmall  tube  has  been 
introduced  into  the  fundament,  the  fmoke  may  be  forced 
up  by  blowing  through  a piece  of  paper  fuil  of  holes* 
wrapped  round  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowino- 
through  an  empty  pipe,  the  mouth  of  which  is  applied 
dole  to  that  of  the  other.  This  may  alfo  be  done  in  the 
following  manner:  A common  clyder-pipe,  with  a bacr 
mounted  upon  it,  may  be  introduced  into  the  fundamen? 
and  the  mouth  of  the  bag  may  be  applied  round  the  fmall 
end  o a tobacco- pipe,  in  the  bowl  of  which  tobacco  is 
to  be  kindled,  and  the  fmoke  blown  up  as  direded  above, 
bhould  It  be  found  impradticable  to  throw  up  the  Imoke 
of  tobacco,  clyfters  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  lair,  and  lome  wme  or  Ipirits,  may  be  frequently 
adminiftered.  This  may  be  done  by  a cLmon  dylfcr- 
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bag  aiid  pipe;  but,  as  iE  ought  to  be  thrown  well  up, 
a pretry  large  fyringe  will  anfwcr  the  purpofe  better. 

■W  hiJe  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  attendants 
ought  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into  which  the  per- 
son fliould  be  put,  if  the  above  endeavours  prove  inef- 
feflual.  "Where  there  are  no  conveniences  for  ufing  the 
warm -bath,  the  body  may  be  covered  with  warm  fait, 
fand,  aflaes,  grains,  or  fuch  like.  Tiffot  mentions  an 
inllance  of  a girl  who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  (he  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  water,  fwelled,  bloated,  and  to  all 
appearance  dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot 
afhes,  covering  her  with  others  equally  hot,  putting  a 
bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a ftocking  round  her  neck 
RufTed  with  the  lame,  and  heaping  coverings  over  all. 
After  (he  had  remained  half  an  hour  in  this  fituation,  her 
pulfe  returned,  fhe  recovered  fpeech,  and  cried  out,  I 
freeze^  I freeze ; a little  cherry  brandy  w'as  given  her, 
and  fhe  remained  buried,  as  it  were,  under  the  a(hes  for 
eight  hours  : afterwards  (he  was  taken  our,  without  any 
other  complaint,  except  that  of  lalTitude  or  wearinefs, 
which  went  off  in  a few  days.  The  Doctor  mentions 
likewife  an  inftance  of  a man  who  was  reftored  to  life, 
after  he  had  remained  fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat 
of  a dunghill. 

Till  the  patient  fhews  fome  figns  of  life,  and  is  able 
to  fwallow,  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  dangerous  to 
pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  His  lips,  however,  arid 
tongue  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a feather,  dipped  in  j 
warm  brandy  or  other  ftrong  fpirits;  and,  as-foon  as  he 
has  recovered  the  power  of  fwallowing,  a little  warm 
wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  ought  every  now  and  then 
to  be  adminiftered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a little 
re-animated  j but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke  without  the 
fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  fafe : this  may  gene-  _ 
rally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat  and  fauces  with  an 
oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  foft  fubftance,  which  will  not 
injure  the  parts.  Tififot,  in  this  cafe,  recommends  the 
cxymel  of  (quills,  a table-fpoonful  of  which,  diluted  with, 
water,  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an. hour,  till  the 
patient  has  taken  live  or  fix  dofes.  "Where  that  medicine 
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IS  not  at  hand,  a flronp;  infufion  of  fage,  camomile  flow- 
ers, or  cardiius  benediSfus^  fweetened  with  honey,  or  fome 
warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fait,  may,  he 
fays,  fupply  its  place.  The  Do6lor  does  not  intend  that 
any  of  thefe  things  Ihould  be  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  to 
occafion  vomiting.  He  thinks  emetics  in  this  fituatioh 
are  not  expedient. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  difcontlnue  our  afllftance  as 
foon  as  the  patients  difcover  fome  tokens  of  life,  fince 
they  fometimes  expire  after  thefe  firfl:  appearances  of  re- 
covering. The  warm  and  ftimulating  applications  are 
Fill  to  be  continued,  and  fmall  quantities  of  fome  cordial 
liquor  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.  Laftly, 
though  the  perfon  Ihould  be  manifeftly  re-animated,  there 
fometimes  remain  an  oppreffion,  a cough,  and  feverifli- 
nefs,  which  efledually  conftitute  a difeafe.  In  this  cafe, 
it  will  be  neceflTary  to  bleed  the  patient  in  the  arm,  and 
to  caufe  him  to  drink  plentifully  of  barley-water,  elder- 
flower  tea,  or  any  other  foft  pe6loral  infufion. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of 
the  appearances  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow,  fufFocation,  or 
the  like,  muft  be  treated  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as - 
thofe  who  have  been  for  fome  time  under  water.  I once 
attended  a patient  who  was  fo  ftunned  by  a fall  from  a 
horfe,  that  for  above  fix  hours  he  fcarcely  exhibited  any 
figns  of  life  ; yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper 
methods  taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recovered, 
and  m a few  days  was  perfe6lly  well.  Dr.  Alexander 
gves  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  Edinburgh 
1 hyfical  and  Literary  EflTays,  of  a man  who  was  to  all 
appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the  bread:,  but  reco- 
vered upon  being  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  warm  water. 

1 hefe,  and  other  infl;ances  of  a fimilar  nature,  which 
might  be  adduced,  amount  to  a full  proof  of  this  fad 
that  many  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives 
by  falls,  blows,  and  other  accidents,  might  be  faved  by 
the  life  of  -proper  means  duly  peifijted  in,  ' 
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OF  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS. 

Air  may  be  many  wavs  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
deftrudive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen  from 
its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed,  or  from  fubtle  ' 
exhalations  with  which  it  is  impregnated.  Thus  air  that 
has  pafled  through  burning  fuel  is  neither  capable  of 
fupporting  fire  nor  the  life  of  animals.  Hence  the  danger 
of  fleeping  in  clofe  chambers  with  coal  fires.  Some  in- 
deed fuppofe  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphu- 
rcous  oil  contained  in  the  coal,  which  is  fet  at  liberty 
and  difFufed  all  over  the  chamber ; while  others  imagine 
it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room  being  charged  with 
phlogifton.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a fituation  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to  deep 
in  a fmall  apartment  with  a fire  of  any  kind.  I lately 
faw  four  perfons  who  had  been  fufFocated  by  fleeping 
in  an  apartment  where  a fmall  fire  of  coal  had  been  left 
burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer, 
or  other  liquors,  in  the  ftate  of  fermentation,  contains 
fomething  poifonous,  which  kills  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence  there  is  always  danger  in 
going  into  cellars  where  a large  quantity  of  thefe  liquors 
is  in  a ftate  of  fermentation,  efpecially  if  they  have  ' 
been  clofe  fhut  up  for  fome  time.  There  have  been  ; 
many  inftances  of  perfons  ftruck  dead  on  entering 
fuch  places,  and  of  others  who  have  with  difficulty 
cfcaped. 

VVhen  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very  long 
Abut,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are  cleaned,  which  ■ 
have  not  been  emptied  for  levcral  years,  the  vapours 
arifirig  from  them  produce  the  fame  efFc(fts  as  thofe  men- 
tioned above.  For  this  reafon,  no  perfon  ought  to  ven- 
ture into  a well,  pit,  cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,,  and 
has  been  long  ihut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  iufficiently 
purified,  by  burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It  is  cafy  to 
know,  as  has  been  obferved  in  a former  part  of  this 

w'ork,  ' 
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work,  when  the  air  of  fuch  places  is  unwholefome,  by 
letting  down  a lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel, 
or  the  like.  If  thefe  continue  to  burn,  people  rnay 
fafely  venture  in  ; but  where  they  arc  fuddenly  extin- 
guifhed,  no  one  ought'  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been  firft 
purified  bv  fire. 

The  ofFenfive  fmell  of  lamps  and  of  candles,  efpecially 
when  their  flames  are  cxtinguiflied,  operate  like  other 
vapours,  though  with  lefs  violence,  and  lefs  fuddeply. 
There  have,  however,  been  inftances  of  people  killed 
by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which  had  been  cxtinguiflied  in  a 
dole  chamber  j and  perfons  of  weak,  delicate  breads  ger 
nerally  find  themfelves  quickly  oppreflfed  in  apartments 
illuminated  with  many  candles. 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe  fituations, 
and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  generally  relieved  as 
foon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air,  or,  if  they  have  any 
remaining  uneafinefs,  a little  -water  and  vinegay,  or  le- 
monade, drank  hot,  affords  them  relief.  But  when  they 
are  fo  far  poifoned,  as  to  have  loft  their  feeling  and  un- 
derftanding,  the  following  means  mud  be  ufed  for  their 
recovery : 

The  patient  ftiould  be  expofed  to  a very  pure,  frefli, 
and  open  air ; and  volatile  falts,  or  other  dimulating 
fubdances,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fliould  next  be  bled  in 
the  arm,  or,  if  that  does  not  fucceed,  in  the  neck.  His 
legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  well  rubbed. 
As  fbon  as  he  can  fwallow,  fome  lemonade,  or  water 
and  vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  a little  nitre,  may  be 
given  him. 

Nor  are  fliarp  clyders  by  any  means  to  be  neglefted  ; 
thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  common  clyder, 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  timdure  of  fenna,  of  each  two 
ounces ; or,  in  their  flead,  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Should  thefe 
things  not  be  at  hand,  two  or  three  large  fpoonfuls  of 
common  fait  may  be  put  into  the  clydcr.-  The  fame 
means,  if  neceflary,  which  were  recommended  in  the 
former  part  of  this  chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  redore  the 
circulation,  warmth,  &c. 
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Mr.Toflach,  furgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe  of  a man 
fuffocated  by  the  (Veam  of  burning  coal,  whom  he  reco- 
vered by  blowing  his  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth, 
bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and  caufing  him  to  be  well 
rubbed  and  tofled  about.  And  Dr.  Frewen,  of  Sufiex, 
mentions  the  cafe  of  a young  man  who  was  ftupified  by 
the  fmoke  of  fea-coal,  but  was  recovered  by  being 
plunged  into  cold  water, and  afterwards  laid  in  a warm  bed. 

The  praftice  of  plunging  perfons  fuffocated  by  noxi- 
ous vapours  in  cold  water,  would  feem  to  be  fupported 
by  the  common  experiment  of  fuffocating  dogs  in  the 
^Qtto  del  canij  and  afterwards  recovering  them,  by  throw-  ^ 
ing  them  into  the  neighbouring  lake. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  fevcre,  and  a perfon  is  cx- 
pofcd  to  it  for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in  corife- 
qucnce  of  its  flopping  the  circulation  in  the  extremities, 
and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of  blood  towards  the 
brain ; fo  that  the  patient  dies  of  a kind  of  apoplexy, 
preceded  by  great  fleepinefs.  The  traveller,  in  this 
fituation,  who  finds  himfclf  begin  to  grow  drowfy,  fliould 
redouble  his  efforts  to  extricate  himfclf  from  the  immi- 
nent danger  he  is  expofed  to.  This  fleep,  which  he 
confider  as  feme  alleviation  of  his  fufferings,  would,  if 
indulged,  prove  his  laft. 

.Such  violent  effeds  of  cold  are  happily  not  very  com- 


It  is  very  common,  when  the  hands  or  reet  arc  pm.ucu 
with  cold,  to  hold  them  to  the  fire ; yet  reafon  and  ob- 
fervation  fhew  that  this  is  a moft  dangerous  and  impru- 
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oT  mortification  ; and  that  the  only  way  to  recover  them, 
is  to  immerfe  them  for  fome  time  in  very  cold  water. 
The  fame  obfervacion  holds  with  regard  to  animals  in 
this  condition. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed  with 
cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in  cold  water,  or 
rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover  their  natural  warmth 
and  fenfibility  : after  which,  the  perfon  may  be  removed 
into  an  apartment  a little  warmer,  and  may  drink  fome 
cups  of  tea,  or  an  infufion  of  elder-flowers  fweetened 
with  honey.  Every  perf  n mud  have  obferved,  whea 
' his  hands  were  even  but  (lightly  affected  with  cold,  that 
the  bed  way  .to  warm  them  was  by  wafhing  them  in  cold 
water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  for  fome  time*. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the  cold, 
that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be  ncceflTary 
to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold  water ; or,  what 
will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  to  immerfe  him 
in  a bath  of  the  very  colded  water.  There  is  the  greated 
encouragement  to  perfid  in  the  ufc  of  thefe  means,  as  wc 
arc  afllired  that  perfons  who  had  remained  in  the  fnow,  or 
had  been  expofed  to  the  freezing  air  during  five  or  fix: 
fucceffive  days,  and  who  had  difeovered  no  marks  of  life 
for  fcveral  hours,  have  neverthelefs  been  revived. 

I have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes,  chil- 
blains, and  other  inflammations  of  the  extremities,  which 
are  fo  common  among  the  peafancs  in  the  cold  leafon, 
were  chiefly  occafioned  by  their  fudden  tranfitions  from 
cold  to  heat.  After  they  have  been  expofed  to  an 
extreme  degree  of  cold,  they  immediately  apply  their 
hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  if  they  have  occafion,  ‘ 
plunge  them  into  warm  water,  by  'which  means,  if  a 
mortification  does  not  happen,  an  inflammation  fel- 
dom  fails  to  enfue.  Mod  of  the  ill  confequences  from 
this  quarter  might  be  eafily  avoided,  by  only  obfervin^^ 
the  precautions  mentioned  above.  ^ 


EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT. 
in  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  common 

I than  thofe  of  cold.  In  hot  countries  people  frequently 

^ ® 2 drop 
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drop  down  dead  in  the  ftreets,  cxhauftcd  with  heat  and 
fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  if  any  warm  cordial  can  be  pour- 
ed into  the  ruouth,  it  ought  to  be  done.  If  this  cannot 
be  effcdled,  they  may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyfter. 
Volatile  fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a ftimulating  nature, 
may  be  applied  to  the  fkin,  which  (hould  be  well  rubbed 
with  coarfe  cloths,  whipped  with  nettles,  or  other  ftimu- 
lating things.  Some  of  the  anticnt  phyftcians  are  faid  to 
have  reftored  to  life  perfons  apparently  dead,  by  beating 
them  with  rods. 

Head  aches  are  often  occafioned  by  expofure  to  intenfe 
heat;  and  in  warm  climates,  where  people  are  very  liable 
to  what  they  call  eoups  dejoleil,  or  ftrokes  of  the  fun,  it 
is  a common  cuftom  to  lay  linen  cloths,  feveral  tirnes 
doubled,  on  the  head,  and  to  keep  them  morftened  with 
very  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  or  till  the  ftupor  is  di- 
miniftied.  This  they  term  drawing  the  fire  out  of  the 
head. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICIi  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 
assistance. 

CTRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound  with  blood, 
^ are  often  feized  with  fodden  fainting  fits,  after  violent 
exercife,  drinking  freely  of  warm  or  ftrong  liquors  ex- 
pofure  to  great  heat,  intenfe  application  to  ftudy,  or  uc 

fuch  cafes  the  patient  flioukl  be  made  to  fmell  to 
fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  ou^h 

STheZ?  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar  m.xed  w 
an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water  ; and  two  or  th 

r,^nnLls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five  times_  as  much 

^ater  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  be  poured  into  hi?  mout  . 

If  the  Minting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates  into  a 
aJL  hit  i an  Volition  of  leelingand  undetdand.ng, 
4e  patilnt  muft  be  bled.  After  the  bleed, ng,  a cly  er 
will  L proper,  and  then  he  Ihould  be  kept  ealy  and 
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only  giving  him  every  half  hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  infu- 
fion  of  any  mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
fugar  and  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe,  occur 
frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  Ihould,  in  order  to 
efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet,  confiding 
chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  His  drink 
ought  to  be  water  or  fmall  beer,  and  he  fhould  fleep  but 
moderately,  and  take  much  exercife. 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a defeat 
than  an  excefs  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very  ready  to 
•>  happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any  kind,  obftinate 
watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch  like.  In  thefe,  an 
almofi:  direfUy  oppofite  courfe  to  that  mentioned  above 
muft:  be  purfued. 

The  patient  (hould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head  low, 
and  being  covered,  fliould  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms, 
and  his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongly  with  hot  flannels. 
Hungary  water,  volatile  falts,  or  ftrong  fmelling  herbs, 
as  rue,  mint,  or  rofemary,  may  be  held  to  his  nofe.  His 
mouth  may  be  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy ; and,  if 
he  can  fwallow,  fome  hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugar  and  cin- 
namon, which  is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be  poured  into 
his  mouth.  A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt  in  hot  wine  or 
brandy  mufl:  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  his  ftomach,  and 
warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  laid  to  his 
feet. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he  fhould 
take  fome  flrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little  bread  or  bif- 
cuit  foaked  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To  prevent  the  return 
of  the  firs,  he  ought  to  take  often,  but  in  fmall  quantities, 
fome  light  yet  ftrengthening  nourifhment,  as  panado 
made  with  foup  inftead  of  water,  new-laid  eggs  lightly 

poached,  chocolate,  light  roall  meats,  jellies,  and  luch 
like. 

Thofe  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  effe<5l  of  bleeding  or 
of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong  to  this  clafs. 
Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleeding  are  feldom  dan- 
gerous, generally  terminating  as  loon  as  the  patient  is  laid 
upon  the  bed  ■,  indeed,  perfons  fubjeft  to  this  kind 
•fliould  always  be  bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it. 

^ ^ 3 Should 
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Should  the  fainting,  however,  continue  longer  than  ufual, 
volatile  f irits  may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  and  rubbed  on 
the  temples,  See. 

When  fainting  is  the  efTe6V  of  too  flrong  or  acrid  purges 
or  vomits  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  all  refpedls  as  if 
he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fhould  be  made  to  drink  plen- 
tifully of  milk,  warm  water,  and  oil,  barley-water,  or 
fuch  I’ke  ; errolUent  clvfters  will  likewife  be  proper,  and 
the  patient’s  flrength  fhould  afterwards  be  recruited,  by 
giving  him  generous  cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

paintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeftion.  This 
iriay  either  proceed  fmm  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
food.  When  the  former  of  thefe  is  thecaufe,  the  cure  will 
be  beft  performed  by  vomiting,  which  may  be  promoted 
by  caufing  the  patient  to  drink  a weak  infufion  of  camo- 
carduus  or  the  Wke.  When  the 

diforder  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  pa- 
tient, as  in  the  cafe  of  weaknefs,  mufi  be  revived  by  flrong 
finells,  &C.J  afitr  which  he  fhould  be  made  to  fwallow  a 
large  quantity  of  light  warm  fluid,  which  may  ferve  to 
drown,  as  it  were,  the  offending  matter,  to  fofren  its  acri- 
xpony,  and  either  to  tfftd  a difeharge  of  it  by  vomiting, 
or  force  it  down  into  the  inreftines. 

Even  difagrteable  fmclls  will  fometimes  occafion 
fwoonings,  tfpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves.  When 
this  happens,  the  patient  fhould  be  carried  into  the  open 
air,  have  flimulating  things  held  to  his  nofe,  and  thofe 
fubftarce§  which  are  difagrecable  to  him  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  removed.  But  we  have  already  taken  notice 
of  fwoonings  which  arife  from  nervous  diforders,  and  fhall 
therefore  fay  no  more  upon  that  head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of  difeafes. 
In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes,  they  generally  denote 
an  cppirffion  at  the  flomach,  or  a mafs  of  corrupted  hu- 
piours,  and  they  ceafe  after  evacuations  either  by  vomit 
or  ftool.  W hen  they  occur  at  the  beginning  of  malignant 
fevers,  they  indicate  great  danger.  In  each  of  thefe 
cafes,  vinegar  ufed  both  externally  and  internally  is  the 
beft  remedy  during  the  } aroxilmj,  and  plenty  of  lemon- 
juice  and  water  after  it.  Swoonings  which  happen  in  di^ 
cafes  accompanied  with  great  evacuations,  muft  be  treated 
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like  thofe  which  are  owing  to  weaknefs,  and  the  evacua- 
tions ought  to  be  reftraincd.  When  they  happen  to- 
wards the  end  of  a violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or 
at  that  of  each  exacerbation  of  a continual  fever,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  fupported  by  fmall  draughts  of  wine  and 
water. 

Delicate  and  hyfteric  women  arc  very  liable  to  fwoon- 
ing  or  fainting  fits  after  delivery.  Thefe  might  be  often 
prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and  the  admiffion  of 
frelh  air.  When  they  are  occafioned  by  excelTive  flood- 
ing,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  reftrained.  They  arc 
generally  the  effeft  of  mere  weaknefs  or  exhauftion. 
Dr.  Engleman  relates  the  cafe  of  a woman  “ in  childbed, 
“ who,  after  being  happily  delivered,  fuddenly  fainted, 
**  and  lay  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  apparently 
dead.  A phyfician  was  fenc  for;  her  own  maid,  in  the 
“ mean  while,  being  out  of  patience  at  his  delay,  at- 
tempted  to  afijft  her  herfelf,  and  extending  herfelf  upon 
her  miftrefs,  applied  her  mouth  to  her’s,  blew  in  as 
“ much  breath  as  fhe  pofiibly  could,  and  in  a very  fhort 
time  the  exhaulted  woman  awaked  as  out  of  a pro- 
" found  fleep;  when  proper  things  being  given  her,  flic 
foon  recovered. 

“The  maid  being  alked  how  (he  came  to  think  of 
“ this  expedient,  faid,  flie  had  feen  it  pra£tifed  at  Alten- 

“ burgh,  by  midwives,  upon  children  with  the  happiefl; 
effedt.” 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  midwives  may 
be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example.  Many 
children  arc  born  without  any  figns  of  life,  and  others  ex- 
pre  foon  after  the  birrh,  who  might,  without  all  doubt, 
by  proper  care,  be  feftored  to  life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  proceed,  frefli  air  is 
always  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  patient.  By  not 
attending  to  this  circumftance,  people  often  kill  their 
friends  while  they  areendeavouring  to  fave  them.  Alarmed 
at  the  patient's  fituation,  they  call  in  a crowd  of  people 
to  his  afliflance,  or  perhaps  to  witnefs  his  exit,  whofc 
breathing  exhaufts  the  air,  and  increafes  the  danger 
There  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  this  pradicc,  whicn  is 
very  common  among  the  lower  fort  of  people,  often 

^04  proves 
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proves  fatal,  efpecially  to  the  delicate,  and  fuch  perfons 
as  fall  into  fainting  fits  from  mere  exhauftion,  or  the  vio- 
lence of  fome  difeafe.  No  more  perfons  ought  ever  to 
be  admitted  into  the  room  where  a patient  lies  in  a 
fwoon,  than  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for  his  afliftance,  and 
the  windows  of  the  apartment  fhould  always  be  opened,  at 
leafl:  as  far  as  to  admit  a ftream  of  frefb  air. 

Perfons  fubjeft  to  frequent  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits, 
ihould  negledl  no  means  to  remove  the  caufe  of  them,  as 
their  confequences  are  always  injurious  to  the  conftitu- 
tion.  Every  fainting  fit  leaves  the  perlun  in  dejeflion 
andweaknefs;  the  fecretions  are  thereby  fufpended,  the 
humours  difpofed  to  ftagnation,  coagulations  and  obftruc- 
tions  are  formed,  and,  if  the  motion  of  the  blood  be  to- 
tally intercepted,  or  very  confiderably  checked,  polypufes 
are  fometimes  formed  in  the  heart  or  larger  veffcls.  The 
only  kind  of  fwooningS'  not  to  be  dreaded,  are  thofe 
which  fometimes  mark  the  crifts  in  fevers  j yet  even 
thefe  ought,  as  foon  as  poflible,  to  be  removed. 

I have  before' remarked,  but  I deem  it  of  importance 
to  repeat  the  obfervation,  that  it  is  only  when  the  faint- 
ing fit  evidently  arifes  from  a fulnefs  of  the  habit,  and  is 
accompanied  with  a total  abolition  of  feeling  and  under- 
ilanding,  that  bleeding  is  advifable.  The  ufe  of  the  lancet 
might  otherwife  have  the  moft  deadly  effedl:.  Many 
perfons,  even  of  robuft  conftitutions,  are  very  apt  to 
faint  upon  having  a vein  opened  and  lofing  a little  blood. 
How  dangerous  then  muft  the  operation  be,  when  a pa-r 
tient  has  already  fainted,  and  moft  probably  from  ex- 
treme weaknefs  and  a defedof  blood  ! I have  no  doubt 
but  many  a murder  has  been  rafhly  committed  in  fuck 

cafes. 

OF  INTOXICATION. 

The  efieifts  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal. ^ No  kind 
of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  overdofe  of  ardent 
fpirits.  Sometimes,  by  deftroying  the  nervous  energy, 
they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once  j but  in  general  their  e - 
feds  are  more  flow,  and  in  many  refpeds  fimilar  to  thole 
of  opium.  Other  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  may 
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jprove  fatal  when  taken  to  excefs,  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits; 
but  they  may  generally  be  difcharged  by  vomiting,  which 
ought  always  to  be  excited  when  the  ftomach  is  over- 
charged with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxicated, 
lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  condudt  themfelves, 
than  from  the  deflru61:ive  quality  of  the  liquor.  Unable 
£0  w'alk,  they  tumble  down,  and  lie  in  fome  awkward  pof- 
ure,  which  obftrufts  the  circulation  or  breathing, and  often 
continue  in  this  ficuation  till  thev  die.  No  perfon,  when 
drunk,  fhould  be  left  by  himfelf,  till  his  clothes  have  been 
loofened,  and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a pofture  as  is  raoft: 
favourable  for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  difcharging 
the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  The  beft  pofture  for 
difcharging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  is  to  J^y  the  per- 
fon upon  his  belly  j when  afleep  he  may  be  laid  on  his 
fide,  with  his  head  a little  raifed,  and  particular  care  muft 
be  taken  that  his  neck  be  no  way  bent,  twifted,  or  have 
any  thing  too  tight  a'bout  it. 

The  exce/Iive  degree  of  thirft  occafioned  by  drinking 
ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench  it  by- 
taking  what  is  hurtful.  I have  known  fatal  confequences 
even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after  a debauch  of 
wine  or  four  punch  i thefe  acid  liquors,  together  with 
the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  having  coagulated  the  milk  in 
fuch  a manner  that  it  could  never  be  digefted.  The 
fafeft  drink  after  a debauch  is  water  with  a toaft,  tea, 
infufions  of  balm,  fage,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like! 
If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink  a weak  infu- 
fion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  lukewarm  water  and  oil ; 
but  in  this  condition,  vomiting  may  generally  be  excited 
by  only  tickling  the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

Inftead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different  fymptoms 
of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  and  propofino- a 
general  plan  of  treatment  for  perfons  in  this  fituation^  I 
fhall  briefly  relate  the  hiftory  of  a cafe  which  lately  fell 
under  my  own  obfervation,  wherein  moft  of  thofe  fymp- 
toms ufually  reckoned  dangerous  concurred,  and  where  the 
treatment  was  fuccefsful. 

A young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had,  for  a 
hire,  drank  ten  glafles  of  ftrong  brandy.  He  foon  after 

fell 
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fell  fall  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fituation  for  fevcral 
hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy  manner  of  breathing,  the 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  other  threatening  fymp- 
toms,  alarmed  his  friends,  and  made  them  fend  for  me. 

I found  him  ftill  fleeping,  his  countenance  ghaflly,  and 
his  flcin  covered  with  a cold  clammy  fweat.  Almoft  the 
only  figns  of  life  remaining  were,  a deep  laborious  breath- 
ing, and  a convulfive  motion  or  agitation  of  his  bowels, 

I tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  bv  pinching,  fhaking, 
applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  ftimulating  things  to 
his  nofe,  &c,  A few  ounces  of  blood  were  likewife 
taken  from  his  arm,  and  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water 
was  poured  into  his  mouth  but  as  he  could  not  fwallow, 
very  little  of  this  got  into  the  ftomach.  None  of  thefe 
things  having  the  leaft  effedl,  and  the  danger  feeming  to 
increafe,  I ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  water 
and  a lharp  clyfter  to  be  immediately  adminiflered.  This 
gave  him  a ftool,  and  was  the  firft  thing  that  relieved 
him.  It  was  afterwards  repeated  with  the  fame  happy 
effeft,  and  feemed  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  his  recovery. 
He  then  began  to  fhew  fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink 
when  it  was  offered  him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  fenfes. 
He  continued,  however,  for  feveral  days  weak  and  fever- 
ifh,  and  complained  much  of  a forenefs  in  his  bowels, 
which  gradually  went  off,  by  means  of  a (lender  diet,  and 
cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuffered  to 
die,  without  any  affiftance  being  called,  had  not  a neigh- 
bour, a few  days  before,  who  had  been  advifed  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him  of  an  ague,  expired  under  very 
fimikr  circumftances. 

OF  SUFFOCATION  AND  STRANGLING. 

Thefe  may  fomerimes  proceed  from  an  infar<51ion  of 
the  lungs,  produced  by  vifeid  clammy  humours,  or  a 
fpafmodic  affedtion  of  the  nerves  of  that  organ.  Pcrlons 
who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich  blood,  arc  very 
liable  to  fuffocating  fits  from  the  former  of  thefe  caules. 
Such  ought,  as  loon  as  they  are  attacked,  to  be  bled,  to 
receive  an  emollient  clyfter,  and  to  take  frequently  a cup 
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of  diluriner  liquor  with  a little  nitre  in  it.  They  fbould 
likewife  receive  the  fleams  of  hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs 
by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  aflhmatic  pcrfons  are  mofl  fubjecS:  to  fpaf- 
modic  affeffions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s 
legs  fhould  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  the  fteams 
of  vinegar  applied  as  above.  Warm  diluting  liquors 
Ihould  likewife  be  drank;  to  a cup  of  which  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  occafionaliy  be  added. 
Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or  leather,  may  be  held  to  the  pa- 
tient’s nofe,  and  frclh  air  Ihould  be  freely  admitted  to 
him. 

Infants  are  often  fufFocated  by  the  carelefTnefs  or  in- 
attention of  their  nurfes  *.  An  infant  when  in  bed 
Ihould  always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble  down  with 
ifs  head  under  the  bed-clothes ; and  when  in  a cradle,  its 
face  ought  never  to  be  covered.  A fmall  degree  of*at- 
tenrion  to  thefe  two  fimple  rules  would  fave  the  lives  of 
many  infants  and  prevent  others  from  being  rendered 
weak  and  fickly  all  their  days  by  the  injuries  done  to 
their  lungs. 

Inftead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery  of  infants 
who  are  fuffocated,  or  overlaid,  as  it  is  termed  by  their 
nurles,  I fhall  give  the  hiftory  of  a cafe  related  by  Mon- 
fieur  Janin,  of  the  Royal  College  of  furgery  at  Paris,  as 
it  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  contains  almoft  every 
thing  that  can  be  done  on  fuch  occafions. 


A nurfc  having  had  the  misfortune  to  overlay  a child 
he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  without  any  fi»ns 
.oflife;  rjo  pulfation  in  the  arteries,  no  refpiration,  ?he 
face  hvid,  the  eyes  open,  dull,  and  tarnilhed,  the  nofe  full 

w?irr  in  Ihort  it  was  almoft  cold. 

Whilft  fome  linen  clothes  and  a parcel  of  adies  were 
warming,  he  had  the  boy  unfwathed,  and  laid  him  in  a 
warm  bed,  and  on  the  right  fide.  He  then  was  rubbed  all 


* Thefe  accidents  are  not  always  the  efFefts  of  careleffnefs  ' 

»lght  “tranhyfterkfir  '7'''“'  ‘>=“8  inti.; 

coining 
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ovt'r  with  fine  linen,  for  fear  of  fretting  his  tender  and  de- 
licate fkin.  As  foon  as  the  afhes  had  received  their  due 
degree  of  heat,  Mr.  Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except 
the  face,  placed  him  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on 
which  he  had  been  at  firft  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a 
blanket.  He  had  a bottle  of  eau  de  luce  in  his  pocket, 
which  he  prefented  to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time ; and 
between  whiles  fome  puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up  his 
noftrils  ; to  thefe  fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his  mouth, 
and  fqneezing  tight  his  nofe.  Animal  heat  began  thus 
to  be  excited  gradually  ; the  pulfations  of  the  temporal 
artery  were  foon  felt,  the  breathing  became  more  fre- 
quent and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofed  and  opened  alter- 
nately. At  length  the  child  fetched  fome  cries  expreffive 
of  his  want  of  the  breaft,  which  .being  applied  to  his 
mouth,  he  catched  at  it  with  avidity,  and  fucked  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  him.  Though  the  pulfations 
of  the  arteries  were  by  this  time  very  w'ell  re-eftablifhed, 
and  it  was  hot  weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it  advife- 
ablc  to  leave  his  little  patient  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
longer  under  the  afhes.  He  was  afterwards  taken  out, 
cleaned  and  dreffed  as  ufual ; to  which  a gentle  deep 
fucceeded,  and  he  continued  perfedly  well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewife  an  example  of  a young 
man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  defpair,  to  whom 
he  adminiftered  help  as  effectually  as  in  the  preceding 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  DoCtors  Commons,  London, 
relates  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  reftored  to  life  after 
twenty-nine  minutes  hanging,  and  continued  in  good 

health  for  many  years  after.  _ 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to  life 
were,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  external  ju- 
gular 5 rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and  neck,  with  a quan- 
tity of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil ; adminiftering  the  tobacco 
clyller  by  means  of  lighted  pipes,  and  ftrong  fnCIions  of 
the  kgs  and  arms.  This  courfe  had  been  continued  for 
about  four  hours,  when  an  incifion  was  made  into  the 
windpipe,  and  air  blown  flrongly  through  a canula  into  the 
lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  the  blood  at 
the  artery  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a flow  pu  ^ 
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was  juft  perceptible  at  the  wrift.  The  rri<ftions  were 
continued  for  fome  time  longer  j his  pulfe  became  more 
frt^quenr,  and  his  mouth  and  nofe  being  irritated  with 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  he  opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cor- 
dials were  then  adminiftered  to  him,  and  in  two  days  he 
was  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  walk  eight  miles. 

Thefe  cafes  are  fufficienc  to  fhew  what  may  be  done 
for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  ftrangic 
themfelves  in  a fit  of  defpair. 

OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVUL- 
SION FITS. 

ConvulHon  fits  often  conftiture  the  laft  feene  of  acute 
or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  there  can 
remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient’s  recovery  after 
expiring  in  a fit.  But  when  a perfon  who  appears  to  be 
in  perfedl  health,  is  fuddenly  feized  with  a convulfion  fit, 
and  leems  to  expire,  fome  attempts  ought  always  to  be 
made  to  reftore  him  to  life.  Infants  are  moft:  liable  to 
convulfions,  and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddenly  by 
one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething.  There  are 
many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  infants  having  been 
reftored  to  life,  after  they  had  to  all  appearance  expired 
in  convulfions ; but  we  fhall  only  relate  the  following  in- 
ftance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
fra^tcahility  of  recovering  perfons  vifibly  dead. 

In  the  parilh  of  St.  Clements  in  Colchejier^  a child  of  fix 
months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap,  having  had  the 
breaft,  was  feized  with  a ftrong  convulfion  fit,  which  laft- 
ed  fo  long,  and  ended  with  fo  total  a privation  of  motion 
in  the  body,  lungs,  and  pulfe,  that  it  was  deesjied  ab- 
folutely  dead.  It  was  accordingly  ftripped,  laid  out,  the 
pafiing-bell  ordered  to  be  tolled,  and  a coffin  to  be  made  ; 
but  a neighbouring  gentlewoman  who  ufed  to  admire  the 
child,  hearing  of  its  fudden  death,  haftened  to  the  houfe, 
and  upon  examining  the  child,  found  it  not  cold,  its  joints 
limber,  and  fancied  that  a glafi  fhe  held  Co  its  mouth  and 
nofe  was  a little  damped  with  the  breath  ; upon  which 
file  took  the  child  in  lier  lap,  fat  oown  before  the  fire, 
rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle  agitation.  In  a quarter 

of 
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of  an  hour  (he  felt  the  heart  begin  to  beat  faintly;  fhc 
then  put  a little  of  the  mother’s  milk  inro  its  mouth, 
continued  to  rub  its  palms  and  foies,  found  the  child  be- 
gin to  move,  and  the  milk  was  fwallowed ; and  in  ano- 
ther quarter  of  an  hour  fhe  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  reflor- 
ing  to  its  difconfolate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered, 
eager  to  lay  hold  of  the  breaft,  and  able  to  fuck  again. 
The  child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up,  and  at 
prefcnt  alive. 

Thefe  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of  every 
perfon,  were  fufficient  to  reftore  to  life  an  infant  to  all 
appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  but  for  the 
ufc  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours,  would  have  remained  fo. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  things  which  might  be 
done  in  cafe  the  above  fliould  not  fucceed  j as  rubbing 
the  body  with  flrong  fpirits,  covering  it  with  warm  aflies 
or  fait,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm 
flimulating  clyfters  or  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  into  the  in- 
tcftines,  and  Rich  like. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  foon  after  the 
birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for  their  reco- 
very, as  if  they  had  expired  in  circumftances  fimilar  to 
thofe  mentioned  above, 

Thefe  diredions  may  likewife  be  extended  to  adults, 
attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  circum- 
fiances  of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervations  afford  fufficient 
proof  of  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the  endeavours  of 
perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine,  in  affifting  thofe  who 
are  fuddcnly  deprived  of  life  by  any  accident  or  difeafe. 
Many  fads  of-a  fimilar  nature  might  be  adduced,  were  it 
ncccffary  ; but  thefe,  it  is  hopeo,  will  be  fufficient  to  call 
up  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  humane 
and  benevolent  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  for  the 
prefervation  of  their  fcllow-mcn. 

J’he  Jociety  for  the  uccuery  of  drowned  prjom^  infli- 
tuted  at  Amflcrdani  in  the  year  1767,  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  find  that  no  fewer  than  1 50  perfons,  in  the  fpace 
of  four  years,  had  been  faved  by  the  means  pointed  out 
by  them,  many  of  whom  owed  their  prefervation  to  pea- 
fanis  and  people  of  no  medical  knowledge.  J^ut  the 

means 
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means  ufed  with  fo  im^  efficacy  in  recovering  drowned 
perfons  are,  with  equal  fuccefs,  applicable  to  a number 
of  cafes  where  the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be 
only  fufpended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  all 
their  funflions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It  is 
fhocking  to  refleCl’,  that,  for  want  of  this  confideration, 
many  perfons  have  been  committed  to  the  grave  in  whom 
the  principles  of  life  might  have  been  revived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  arc  mod  likely  to 
be  attended  with  fuccefs,  are  allthofe  called  fudden  deaths 
from  an  icvifible  caufe,  as  apoplexies,  hyfterics,  faint- 
ings,  and  many  other  diforders  wherein  perfons  in  a mo- 
ment fink  down  and  expire.  The  various  cafuakics  in 
which  they  may  be  tried  arc,  fulfocations  from  the  ful- 
phurcous  damps  of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c.  the  unwhole- 
fbme  air  of  long  unopened  wells  or  caverns  i the  noxi- 
ous vapours  arifing  from  fermenting  liquors ; the  fleams 
of  burning  charcoal ; fulphureous  mineral  acids ; arfeni- 
cal  effluvia,  &c. 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  flrangling,  and 
apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold,  &c.  like- 
wife  furnifh  opportunities  of  trying  fuch  endeavours. 
Thofe,  perhaps,  who,  to  appearance,  arc  killed  by  Jighr- 
ning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of  the  paffions,  as  fear, 
joy,  furprife,  and  luch  like,  might  alfo  be  frequently  re- 
covered by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  as  blowing  ftrongly 
into  their  lungs,  &c. 

The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfoas 
fuddenly  deprived  of  life,  are  nearly  the  fame  in  all  cafesj 
they  arc  pradlicablc  by  every  one  who  happens  to  be  pre- 

1 require  no  great  expence,  and 

Icfs  ikill.  The  great  aim  is  to  reftore  the  warmth  and 
vital  motions.  This  may  in  general  be  attempted  by 
means  of  heat,  fridtions,  bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the 
lungs,  adminiflcring  clyfters  and  generous  cordials.  Thcfc 
muft  be  varied  according  to  circuniftances.  Common 
icnfe,  and  the  fituation  of  the  patient,  will  fuogeft  the 
proper  manner  of  condudfing  them.  Above  all,  we  would 
recommend  per/everance.  People  ought  never  to  defpair 
on  account  of  dilcouraging  circumflances,  pr  to  leave  off 

ihcir 
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th-eir  endeavours  as  long  as  there  is  the  lead  hope  of  fuc?- 
cefs.  Where  much  good  and  no  hurt  can  be  done,  no 
one  ought  to  grudge  his  labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  an  inditution,  fimilar 
to  that  of  Amderdam,  was  edablifhed,  upon  a more  ex- 
tenfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain  ; and  that  a reward  was  al- 
lowed to  every  one  who  fhould  be  indrumcntal  in  redo- 
ring  to  life  a perfon  feemingly  dead  Men  will  do  much 
for  fame,  but  dill  more  for  money.  Should  no  profit, 
however,  be  annexed  to  thofe  benevolent  offices,  the 
heartfelt  pleafure  which  a good  man  mud  enjoy,  on  re- 
flefting  that  he  has  been  the  happy  indrument  of  faving 
one  of  his  fellow-creatures  from  an  untimely  grave,  is  it- 
felf  a diffident  reward. 


CHAP.  LV. 

OF  COLD  BATHING,  AND  DRINKING  THE 

MINERAL  WATERS. 

\ 

TN  a note  fubjoined  to  the  “ Cautions,”  given 

mer  editions  of  this  work,  concerning  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  and  of  mineral  waters,  I pledged  myielf  to 
treat  the  fubjed  at  more  length  on  a future  occaf^n  j 
and  I now  mean  to  fulfil  that  promife.  The  difcuffion 
wil)  be  naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  brd,  1 
fl'iall  endeavour  to  iiiuftrate  the  extenfive  utility  of  the 

* The  Author  is  happy  to  obferve,  that,  fince  the  firft 
lion  of  this  work,  feveral  Ibcieties  have  been  mljituted  m Britain 
^vith  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  Amjler^m, 
their  endeavours  have  proved  "^Jefs  fuccefsful.  He 
happy  to  obferve,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  th 
hav^been  adllve  in  their  endeavours  to  reftore  to  life  ^ 

hkd  been  drowned,  or  fuddenly  deprived  of  hfe  by  any  acci  • 
How  much  is  this  fuperior  to  the  luperaitioiis  the 

lows  any  man  a premium  who  brings  a dead  perf 
■water,  fo  that  he  may  receive  Chrillian  burial ; but 
to  the  perfon  wh©  brings  him  out  alive,  or  who  recovers  hi 
he  has  been  to  all  appearance  dead  ? 
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cold  bach,  in  prcfcrving  as  well  as  reftoring  health  j and 
fhall  point  out  the  cafes  where  it  may  be  hurtful.  I pro- 
pole, in  the  lecond  part,  to  give  a particular  account  of 
the  qualities  of  the  moft  celebrated  mineral  waters  in 
our  own  ifland,  and  on  the  continent  j— to  fpecify  the 
difeafes  wherein  they  are  refpe<5lively  indicated  j— and 
to  lay  down  the  bed  practical  rules  for  employing  them 
with  fafety  and  benefit.  I need  not  enlarge  on  the  im- 
portance of  fuch  details.  Every  body  knows  that  the 
beft  things  are  liable  to  the  greateft  abufe  j and  as  na- 
ture does  not  afford  more  a6tive  or  more  powerful  me- 
dicines than  thofe  in  queftion,  any  error  in  the  appli- 
cation may  be,  and  often  is,  attended  with  confiderablc 
danger. 


OF  COLD  BATHING,  WITH  REMARKS  ON 
THE  CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  WARM 
BATH  IS  MORE  ADWSABLE. 


Immerfion  in  cold  water  is  a cuftom  which  lays  claim 
to  the  mod  remote  antiquity.  Indeed,  it  mud  have 
been  coeval  with  man  hiralelf.  The  necefiity  of  water 
for  the  purpofc  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  its  application  to  the  body  in  hot  countries,  mud 
very  early  have  recommended  it  to  the  human  fpecies. 
Even  the  example  of  other  animals  was  fufficient  to  give 
the  hint  to  man.  ^ By  inftinft,  many  of  them  arc  led  to 
apply  cold  water  in  this  manner  j and  fome,  when  de- 
prived of  its  ufe,  have  'been  known  to  languifh,  and 
even  to  die.  But  whether  the  practice  of  cold  bathing 
arolc  from  neceffity,  reafoning,  or  imitation,  is  an  in- 
quiry of  little  confcqucnce : our  bufinefs  is  to  point  out 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  it,  when  iu- 

dicioufly  reforted  to,  and  the  danger  attending  its  im- 
proper ufe.  ° 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fimple  element  of 
water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may  plunge  into  it 
at  any  time  with  impunity.  In  this,  however,  they  are 
Jtiuc  midakcn.  I have  known  apoplexies  occafioned 
by  going  into  the  cold  bath.— fevers  excited  by  ftaying 

” P too 
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too  long  in  it, — and  other  maladies  fo  much  aggravated 
by  its  continued  ufe  as  to  become  abfolutely  incurable. 
Without  a proper  difcrimination  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
eafe  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  moft  power- 
ful medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  The 
phyfician,  who  cured  Auguftus  by  cold  bathing,  killed 
his  heir  by  the  very  fame  prefcription.  This  induced 
the  Roman  fenate  to  make  laws  for  regulating  the  baths, 
and  preventing  the  numerous  evils  which  arofe  from  an 
imprudent  and  promifcuous  ufe  of  thofe  elegant  and  fa- 
fliionable  pieces  of  luxury.  But  as  no  fuch  laws  exift  in 
this  country,  every  one  does  that  which  is  right  in  his 
own  eyeSy  and  of  courfe  many  muft  do  wrong.  I hope, 
however,  that,  when  better  informed,  they  will  learn  to 
corredl  errors  of  fo  fatal  a tendency. 

Abfurd  prejudices  againft  cold  bathing  are  not  Icfs 
blameable  on  the  other  hand.  Though  it  fhould  never 
be  preferibed  for  the  cure  of  dijeajesy  without  well  con- 
fidering  the  nature  of  each  cafe,  it  cannot  be  too  earneft- 
ly  or  too  generally  recommended  as  a prefervatdve  of 
health.  I am  therefore  forty  to  fee  fome  modern  wri- 
ters attempting  to  revive  the  whimfical  and  long-explo- 
ded doflrine  of  Galen,  who  faid,  that  immerfion  in 
cold  water  was  tit  only  for  the  young  of  lions  and  bears ; 
and  that  warm  bathing  was  conducive  to  the  growth 
and  ftrength  of  infants.  How  egregioudy  do  the  great- 
eft  men  err,  whenever  they  lofc  fight  of  fadh,  and  lub- 
ftitute  Tallies  of  wit  or  fpecious  arguments  in  phyfic  for 
obfervation  and  experience  ! By  thefe  the  fuperior  ex- 
cellence of  the  cold  bath  is  placed  beyond  the  pofiTibility 
of  a doubt.  Its  tonic  powers  are  found  to  be  peculiarly 
proper  for  the  lax  fibres  of  young  people,  rendering 
Them  firm  and  elaftic,  and  enabling  the  vital  organs  to 
perform  their  refpedive  funaions  with  eafe  and  re- 

^ In  oLer  parts  of  this  work  I had  occafion  to  deferibe, 
with  greater  minutenefs  than  is  now  neceftary,  the  many 
good  effcas  of  walking  children  ; and  I gave  a few  di- 
Feaions  as  to  the  manner  of  employing  this  very  falu- 
tary  operation,  from  the  moment  of  their 
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iliewed  how  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  might  be  gr.adu- 
ally  brought  about  with  the  utmofl:  fafety ; and  I am 
perfuaded  that  thofe  who  give  it  a fair  trial  will  readily 
comply  with  my  farther  advice  to  continue  it  ever  after, 
except  in  fuch  cafes  of  indifpofition  or  infirmity  as  I (hall 
prefently  notice.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
growth,  vigour,  and  firmnefs  of  youth,  or  to  the  adli- 
vity  and  permanent  health  of  manhood,  than  dally  im* 
merfion  in  cold  water.  It  fteels  the  frame  againft  changes, 
of  weather,  againft  the  impreflions  of  cold  or  moifture, 
and  many  other  external  injuries.  It  is  of  courfe  the 
beft:  preventive  of  all  thofe  difeafes  which  arife  from  a 
relaxed  fkin,  obftru6ted  or  profule  perfpiration,  and  ner- 
vous weaknefs. 

When  the  cold  bath  is  ufed  merely  as  a means  of  pre- 
ferving  health,  in  which  point  of  view  I am  now  con- 
fidering  it,  a Angle  plunge  or  dip  of  the  whole  body  will 
be  fufficient,  though  aftive  fwimmers  may  continue  their 
favourite  amufement  for  five  or  fix  minutes  without  in-- 
jury.  Any  longer  flay  might  prove  dangerous,  by  not 
only  occafioning  an  exceffive  flux  of  humours  towards 
the  head,  but  chilling  the  blood,  cramping  the  mufcles, 
relaxing  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeating  the  intention 
of  bathing.  For  want  of  a due  regard  to  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  young  men  have  often  endangered,  and  fome* 
times  loft  their  lives.  In  all  cafes,  it  is  highly  necef- 
fary  to  be  rubbed  dry  at  the  inftant  of  coming  out  of  the 
water,  and  to  take  exercife  for  at  leaft  half  an  hour  after. 
A little  exercife  is  alfo  advifable  before  baching,  fo  as  to 
excite  a gentle  glow  or  temperate  degree  of  warmth,  and 
thus  guard  againft  the  bad  confequences  of  a Ihock,  when 
the  body  is  either  chilly  or  over-heated.  / 

The  like  caution  fiiould  be  given  againft  plunging  in* 
to  cold  water  after  dinner,  or  after  much  fatigue.  *Vor 
thefe  and  many  other  reafons,  the  morning  is  very  pro- 
perly recommended  to  perfons  in  health  as  the  beft  time 
for  bathing.  It  is  the  leaft  likely  to  interfere  with  their 
other  purfuits  or  concerns  : it  wafties  away  any  particles 
of  the  perfpirable  matter  chat  may  have  remained  on  the 
furfacc  of  the  Ikin,  before  they  can  be  re-abforbed  : it 
aftords  trelh  fupplies  of  vigour  and  alacrity,  to  enter  up- 
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on  the  duties  of  the  day  j and,  as  I have  already  hinted, 
it  fortifies  the  body  againft  any  changes  of  weather,  to 
which  it  may  be  afterwards  expofccl  in  a far  lighter 
clement. 

In  a fta^e  of  perfedf  health,  it  may  be  farther  obferved, 
that  people  need  not  give  themfelves  much  trouble 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  ol  fea- bathing  in  preference  to 
river- water,  as  the  grand  efTcdl:  of  both  is  nearly  the 
fame,  though  fome  confiderations  of  lefs  moment  may 
concur  to  render  the  former  more  inviting.  Among 
thefe  wc  muft  reckon  the  ufual  refort  of  gay  company 
to  different  parts  of  the  coaft  in  lummer,  the  refrefhing 
coolnefs  of  the  fea-air  in  that  feafon,  and  the  agreeable 
ftimulus  whi<  h many  perfons  experience  from  the  aftion 
of  faline  particles,  not  only  in  the  water,  but  when  they 
are  floating  in  the  atmdfphere.  It  Ihould  alfo  be  conli- 
dered,  that  the  temperature  of  the  fea  is  more  umtorm 
than  that  of  rivers,  never  rifing  fo  high,  or  finking  lo 
low,  in  any  change  of  weather.  But  luch  points  of  dif- 
ference arc  chiefly  interefting  to  valetudinarians. 

What  I have  faid  of  the  cold  bath,  when  ufed  as  the 
means  of  preventing  difeafe,  wUl  throw  fome  light  oi^ 
the  propriety  of  occafionally  reforming  to  it  as  an  impor- 
tant remedy.  In  cafes  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  danger, 
it  is  an  inftrument  which  can  only  be  ^ 

moftfkilful  hands;  but  in  many  other  lefs  critical  fixa- 
tions, a few  plain  rules  may  be  of  confiderable  fervice. 

The  firft  obiea  to  be  attended  to  in  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath,  as  a rerfiedy,  is.  whether  the  patient  is  not  too 
much  enfeebled  to  bear  the  (hock.  1 his  cannot  always 
be  determined  by  appearances  j but 

will  remove  all  doubt.  If  the  immcrfion  be  followed  by 
a oleafant  glow,  and  a fenfe  of  increafing  alacrity,  it  is 
the  left  proof  of  its  agreeing  with  the  conftitunon.  and 
of  its  being  likely  to  have  a happy  influence  on  ^ 

irmlffrorn  mu^^  fedepry  life,  intenfe 
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a fufficient  ftrength  of  original  flamina  ftlll  remains  to 
produce  a proper  re-a6lion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  upon 
vvh'ch  all  the  falutary  effects  of  bathing  depend. 

T he  great  efficacy  of  the  cold  bath,  and  particu- 
larly of  fea-barhing,  has  often  been  experienced  in 
fcrophulous  complaints,  which  are  always  attended 
with  a relaxation  of  the  fibres,  and  a ftrong  difpofition 
to  languor  and  indolence.  In  fuch  cafes,  fca-bathing  is 
rot  only  recommended  as  a tonic,  or  bracer,  but  as  a 
powerful  detergent  and  purifier  alfo,  efpecially  if  the  fea- 
water  be  ufed  internally  at  the  fame  time.  No  difference 
of  opinion  prevails  on  this  head,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
fcrophula,  but  it  has  been  alleged,  that  fca-bathing, 
though  a good  preventive  of  the  fcrophula,  could  net 
remove  the  local  cffe6ls  of  the  difeafe  when  once  form- 
own  pradlice  in  the  treatment  of  fcrophulous 
affe<5tions  has  not  been  extenfive  enough  to  enable  me  to 
fpeak  to  this  point  with  a tone  of  confidence  j but  the 
contrary  dodrinc  appears  to  me  fupported  by  the  faireft 
rcafoning,  and,  what  is  more,  by  indifputable  fads. 

In  the  firft  place,  a weak,  flaccid  habit,  and  a thin  fldn, 
very  fufceptiblc  of  imprcffions  from  cold  moift  air,  are 
t^he  principal,  if  not  the  only  predifpofing  caufes  of  the 
fcrophula.  Now  the  cold  bath  is  the  beft  remedy  for 
both,  as  |t  renders  the  texture  of  the  Ikin  firm,  and  in- 
vigorates the  fyftem.  By  being  therefore  fo  well  adapted 
to  remove  caufes,  it  muff,  according  to  one  of  the  fureft 
^edT * medical  pradice,  be  very  fit  to  remove 

infercncc  has  been  placed  be- 
yond a doubt,  by  the  reports  of  men  of  profeffional 
eminence  and  veracity,  under  whofe  diredion,  and  im- 

fea-bathing  has  been  known  to 
ffifrh  glands,  as  well  as  to  corred  the 

heal.  I am  therefore  very  willing  to  believe,  that  a rc- 
gular  courfe  of  fca-bathing,  and  the  internal  ufe  of  feal 
, wi  h the  aid  of  good  air,  proper  exercife  and  a 

comcdofcheck.ng  the  progrefs  of  the  Evil,  or  coon- 
tcrading  us  morbid  effeds. 
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But,  in  order  to  prevent  any  pofTible  mifconceptlon 
of  my  meaning,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  add,  that  my 
opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  fea-water  in  fcrophulous  com- 
plaints, is  confined  to  its  probable  removal  of  the  out- 
ward  Jymptoms  of  the  malady,  before  theje  have  arrived 
at  a certain  pitchy  or  have  reduced  the  patient  to  a Jiate 
of  extreme  debility  in  which  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  inter- 
nal affections  of  the  fcrophula,  when  it  has  once  faftened 
upon  the  lungs,  or  any  other  vital  part,  bathing  in  the 
fea,  or  drinking  its  waters,  would  be  not  only  ufelefs, 
but  extremely  injurious. 

It  would  alfo  imply  too  great  a confidence  in  the  falu- 
tary  virtues  of  fea- bathing,  to  prefcribe  it  as  a remedy 
for  cutaneous  diforders  in  general.  To  many  of  them 
the  warm  bath  is  much  better  adapted  ; and  the  proper 
choice  of  the  one  or  the  other  can  only  be  determined 
by  a fkilful  phyfician,  after  a due  confideration  of  the 
patient’s  cafe.  Some  eruptions,  if  imprudently  repelled 
by  the  adion  of  cold  on  the  fkin,  may  carry  back  into 
the  habit  the  feeds  of  difeafe,  to  be  depofited,  perhaps, 
on  fome  vital  part,  in  fpite  of  Nature’s  kind  efforts  to 
throw  them  off.  But  a medical  man  will  not  prefcribe 
fea-bathing  in  any  cafe  where  pimples  or  blotches  ap- 
pear on  the  furface,  without  recommending  the  internal 
ufe  of  the  fea-water  at  the  fame  time,  to  determine  re- 
gularly and  moderately  to  the  bowels,  fo  as  to  carry  off 
all  impurities,  without  the  lead  injury  to  the  general 
health,  fpirits,  or  appetite.  I fhall  have  occafion  to  re- 
peat this  caution,  when  I come  to,  fpeak  of  fome  mine- 
jal  waters,  which  are  frequently  refortea  to  for  the  cure 
of  fimilar  complaints. 

Though,  as  I before  obferved,  there  may  be  very  lit- 
tle difference  between  the.  effedts  of  fea-water  and  of 
river-water  of  the  fame  temperature,  when  applied  to  a 
' found  ffiin  and  healthy  body,  yet  the  gently  ftimulant, 
deteraent,  and  healing  properties  of  the  lalinc  impreg- 
ratio?  of  the  former  muft  give  it  a decifive  fupcnority 
in  many  difeafes  of  the  furface  and  habit.  It  cleanles 
lores,  and  forwards  the  procef^  of  granulation,  it  often 
difperfes  tumours  that  have  refiftcd  the  mod  power  u 
difcuticnt  medicines.  Even  decply-feated  ulcers^ 
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beyond  the  reach  of  other  applications,  fomctimes  yield 
to  the  penetrating  aftion  of  fea- water.  We  muft  not  for- 
get, however,  that  its  internal  ufe  is  a necelTary  auxiliary 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  and  others  of  a fimilar  nature.  About 
half  a pint  of  it,  which  contains  fomewhat  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  falts,  taken  in  the  morning,  im- 
mediately on  coming  out  of  the  fea,  and  the  like  dole 
in  half  an  hour  after,  will  commonly  anfwer  the  purpole 
of  a mild  purgative.  The  quantity  may  be  augmented, 
or  the  dofe  repeated,  if  requifite,  with  perfect  fafety, 
and  little  inconvenience.  It  excites  thirft,  but  fddom 
naufea,  unlefs  the  ftomach  is  very  irritable,  or  the  pa- 
tient very  fqueamifli. 

In  chronic  difeafes,  where  a cure  cannot  be  expefted 
but  from  the  long-continued  ufe  of  any  remedy,  it  is  a great 
recommendation  of  the  fea- water,  that  it  mav  be  perfe- 
vered  in  for  a confiderable  time,  without  weakening'  the 
flomach,  the  inteftines,  or  the  conftitution  in  general. 
Inftances  frequently  occur  of  perfons  who  keep  the  body 
moderately  open  by  its  daily  ufe  for  months  together, 
and  yet  enjoy  during  the  whole  time  a good  appetite, 
and  excellent  powers  of  digeftion,  with  increafed  vio-our 
both  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  always  moft  advifable  to. 
make  ufe  of  the  fea-water  externally  and  internally,  in 
the  manner  here  diredled,  only  twice  or  three  times  a 
week,  till  the  patient  is  encouraged  by  .degrees  to  em- 
ploy the  falutary  proccfs  every  day.  It  Ibould  alfo  be 
gradually  difcontinued  in  the  fame  manner,  after  the  de- 
fired  end  is  obtained. 

_ There  are  feveral  diforders,  befides  thofe  already  men- 
tioned, particularly  ardent  fevers,  and  various  cafes  of 
local  inflammation  and  mufcular  rigidity,  in  which  the 
external  application  of  cold  water  may  produce  ^ood 
elfedfs.  But  many  of  them  require  great  accuracy  of 
diftindlion,  as  well  as  the  utmoft  judgment  and  caution 
in  the  ufe  of  a remedy,  which  a (mail  rniltake,  or  a fmall 
change  of  circumftances,  may  render  hazardous.  In  a 
work  like  this,  defigned  for  popular  inltrudion,  it  would 
be  improper  to  encourage  rafh  experiments,  by  pointing 
out  fuch  niceties  in  medical  pradlice  as  are  fafe  only  when 
under  the  guidance  of  medical  fkill.  1 do  not  know. 
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any  thin^  in  its  own  nature  fo  falutary,  and  yet  To  liable 
to  be  abufcd,  as  the  cold  bath.  I fhall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  touch  upon  the  cafes,  where  the  inconfiderate  or 
improper  application  of  fuch  a remedy  may  prove  inju- 
rious, and  fometimes  fatal. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  critical  cafes  juft  alluded  to,  but 
in  many  {lighter  indifpofitions,  that  injudicious  immer- 
lion  in  cold  water  may  be  attended  with  very  ferious 
confequences.  Fevers  arc  much  oftener  produced  than 
cured  by  cold  bathing,  if  ralhly  reforted  to.  Dilorders 
of  the  intclleftual  fun<5fions,  palfies,  apoplexies,  and 
death,  may  be,  and  are  frequently,  occafioned  by  a fin- 
gle  dip,  in  cafes  either  of  extreme  nervous  debility^  or  of 
extreme  fulnejs.  When  I leflcd:  on  the  frantic  precipi- 
tancy with  which  1 have  feen  many  perfons  of  very  weak, 
and  others  of  very  plethoric  habits,  after  a rapid  journey 
from  London  to  fome  watering  place,  plunge  inftantly 
into  the  fea,  without  the  lead  preparation,  fo  far  from 
being  furprized  at  the  numbers  who  fuffer,  I am  rather 
aftonifhed  that  any  fhould  cfcape.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  ignorant  and  the  thoughtlefs  from  falling  victims  to 
their  indiferetion,  and  to  guard  perfons  afflidtcd  with  par- 
ticulat  complaints  againft  the  ufe  of  an  improper  medi- 
cine, I Iball  point  out  the  principal  indifpofitions, 
in  which  the  cold  bath  would  be  likely  to  aggravate 
the  fymptoms,  and  even  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

When  cold  bathing  occafions  chilnefs,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, liftleffncfs,  pain  of  the  bread  or  bowels,  a proftra- 
tion  of  flrength,  or  violent  head-aches,  it  ought  to  be 
difeontinued.  Thcfe  unpleaiant  fenfations  are  the  fureft 
proofs,  that  the  adtual  ftate  of  the  patient's  habit  is  unfit 
to  bear  the  Ibock;  and  that  either  the  re-a6tionof  the 
heart  and  arteries  is  too  weak  to  overcome  the  cold  pref- 
fure  on  the  furface,  or  that  the  determination  to  the 
head,  or  to  fome  other  vital  parr,  is-  too  rapidly  in- 
creafed.  Every  body’s  feelings,  after  immerfion  in  cold 
water,  arc  the  beft  criterion  by  which  we  can  decide  on 
the  probability  of  its  good  or  its  bad  effeas.  We 
might  otherwife  be  deceived  by  appearances,  and  be 

induced  to  recommend  the  cold  bath  in  all  cafes  that 

might 
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might  leem  to  require  a tonic  and  ftimulant  plan  of 

cure. 

But  it  may  fometimes  be  dangerous,  or,  at  lead,  very 
derrimenral,  to  make  even  a Angle  experiment.  In  par- 
ticular affeidions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  as  well  as 
in  difeafes  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  brain,  and  all  obftinate 
ohftrudions,  the  effeft  may  be  fatal.  The  late  Dr. 
Smcllet,  indeed,  faid»  that  if  he  were  perfuadtd  he 
had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  he  would  jump  into  the  cold 
bath.  In  doing  fo,  however,  the  Doflor  would  cer- 
tainly (hew  more  courage  than  difrretion  ; and  that  he 
was  more  a man  of  wit  than  a phyfician,  every  one  will 
allow.  A nervous  afthma,  or  an  atrophy,  may  be  mif- 
taken  for  a pulmonary  confumpdon  : yet,  in  the  two  for- 
mer, the  cold  bath  proves  often  beneficial,  though  I ne- 
ver knew  it  fo  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  the  phthifical 
patients  I ever  faw,  who  had  tried  the  cold  bath,  were 
evidently  hurt  by  it. 

Perfons  of  very  full  habits,  as  I have  already  hinted, 
run  a great  rifk  of  burning  a blood-veffel,  or  of  caufing 
an  inflammation  of  fome  important  organ,  by  ruftiing 
into  the  cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  People  of 
this  defeription  ought  by  no  means  to  bathe,  unlefs  the 
body  has  been  previoufly  prepared  by  fuitable  evacua- 
tions. They  will  then  derive  the  utmolt  benefit  from 
what  might  be  otherwife  attended  with  irreparable  in- 
jury to  many  of  them. 

Though  I recommended  the  cold  bath  in  cafes  of 
nervous  weaknefs,  yn  the  degree  that  wcaknefs  (hould 
be  confidered,  left  the  ftiock  might  prove  too  powerful 
for  extreme  debility.  Not  only  women  of  very  weakly 
and  delicate  habits,  but  men  alfo  in  the  fame  predica- 
ment, as  well  as  puny  children,  fhould  begin  with  the 
warm  bath,  at  the  fame  degree  nearly  as  that  of  animal 
heat,  about  96®  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  j and  re- 
duce^  It  gradually  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the  pa- 
tients  ftrength  and  internal  powers  of  re-a6tion.  The 
cold  bath  is  often  very  neceffary  to  complete  a cure, 
though  not  always  advifable  to  begin  with.  This  re- 
•^uircs  particular  illuftration. 


In 
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In  hyFeric  and  hypochondriac  cafes,  cold  bathing  at 
firfi:  has  done  the  greateft  mifchief,  though  it  may  be 
finally  reforted  to  with  good  efFeft,  after  a preparatory 
and  long-continued  ufe  of  the  tepid  or  lukewarm  bath. 
Its  warmth  muft  be  diminilhed  very  flowly,  and  almoft 
imperceptibly.  Nature  revolts  againft  all  great  tranfi- 
tions ; and  thofe  who  do  violence  to  her  dictates,  have 
often  caufe  to  repent  of  their  temerity. 

The  like  gradual  ldiminution  of  the^temperature  of  the 
water  is  no  lefs  proper  in  rheumatic  complaints,  and  in 
thofe  mufcular  contraftions  and  convulfive  motions  which 
are  called  Sl  Vitus’s  Dance. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a pretty  general  rule 
in  that  branch  of  nervous  diforders  which  includes  fpafms, 
convulfions,  epilepfies,  and  fimilar  confequences  of  the 
debility  or  irritability  of  the.  fyftem,  that  we  Ihould  al- 
ways begin  with  the  warm  bath,  and  proceed  to  the  cold 
by  the  moft  pleafing  and  gentle  degrees. 

The  chief  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fpafmodic  affedlions  of  the  inteftines,  hoop- 
ing-coughs, and  convulfjve  afthmas,  in  which,  though 
claffed  under  the  general  head  of  fpafms,  the  cold  bath 
would  at  any  time  be  extremely  improper.  But  this  pro- 
hibition is  alfo  implied  in  my  remark  on  complaints  of 
the  bowels  and  cheft  in  general,  the  latter  including 
coughs  of  every  defcription.  When  thefe  are  the  mere 
conlequences  of  flight  irritation  or  cold,  bathing  the 
lower  extremities  in  warm  water  affords  great  relief  j but 
immerfing  the  whole  body  in  either  the  warm  or  the  cold 
bath,  would  only  aggravate  the  fymptoms,  when  the 


breathing  is  difficult.  rj  . r 

As  palfies  are  often  occafioned  by  the  inconfiderate  ufe 

of  the  cold  bath,  it  cannot  be  too^  ftridlly  prohibited, 
where  any  paralytic  fymptoms  are  difcoverable.  There 
is  no  complaint  that  bears  and  requires  a greater  Q^gree 
of  external  heat  than  the  pally,  and  there  is  none  in  which 
the  fltock  of  cold  water  is  more  diredly 
every  curative  indication.  1 he  hot  baths,  therefor  , 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  and  particularly  if  impreg- 
nated with  fait  which  increafes  their  ftimulus,  em- 
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ployed  as  a fovereign  remedy  for  paralytic  afFedlions. 
Fridion,  which  fliould  never  be  negleded  after  bathing, 
is  in  thefe  cafes  of  eminent  fervice. 

In  affedions  of  the  nervous  coat  of  the  ftomach,  and 
in  cafes  of  indigeftlon,  efpecially  when  occafioned  by  in- 
temperance, cold  bathing  is  as  improper  as  in  complaints 
of  the  bowels,  before  taken  notice  of.  But  it  is  the  ex- 
cefs  of  folly,  after  immoderate  drinking,  to  ufe  the  cold 
bath  with  a view  of  alleviating  its  painful  effeds  next 
day.  It  muft  increafe  the  diforder  of  the  ftomach,  the 
violence  of  the  head-acli,  and  the  derangement  of  the 
circulation.  It  may  be  produdive  of  ftill  worfe  confe- 
quences.  The  cooling  operation  may  prove  far  more 
powerful  and  more  lafting  than  was  expeded,  and  may 
extinguiftj  for  ever  the  remains  of  animal  heatj  or, 
Ihould  nature,  by  extraordinary  efforts,  be  able  to  refill 
the  fhock,  it  will  probably  be  attended  with  fymptoms 
of  fever,  or  with  very  troublefome  eruptions.  Many 
painful  affedions  of  the  head,  as?  well  as  thofe  which  arife 
from  intoxication,  are,  indeed,  often  relieved  by  what  is 
called  the  Jhower-bath,  or  by  the  affufion  of  cold  water  on 
the  part  afFcded,  but  never  by  the  rafh  experiment  of 
fwimming,  or  of  total  immerfion. 

I muft  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  the  fliower- 
lath  is  in  many  other  refpeds  a valuable  contrivance. 
Jt  may  be  eafily  procured  : its  adioncan  be  regulated  at 
pleafure  j and  as  the  water  defeends  like  rain,  it  gently 
impels  the  blood  towards  the  lower  extremities,  and  pre- 
vents the  danger  which  would  arife  from  its  fudden  or 
too  rapid  determination  to  the  lungs  and  head  in  fome  of 
the  cafes  already  mentioned. 

In  uterine  hemorrhages,  and  other  fluxes  of  blood, 
when  fo  confidcrabie  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life  or 
conftitution,  cold  water  may  be  applied  with  good  efFed, 
It  alfo  forms  a part  of  the  tonic  plan  to  be  purfued  in  an 
immoderate  flow  of  the  menjes ; nor  is  any  thing  more 
1!  prevent  the  return  of  this  complaint  than  cold 

bathing  and  drinking  chalybeate  waters  in  the  intervals 
of  menftruat;on.  But  when  the  difeharge  of  blood  is  cri- 
tical, as  in  fome  affedions  of  the  brain,  lungs,  &c.  or  is 

become 
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become  habitual,  as  in  the  piles,  to  check  fo  falutary  an 
evacuation  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  would  be  the 
height  of  madnefs.  This  is  no  lefs  true  of  many  critical 
inflammations,  rhofe  of  the  gout  for  inftance,  in  which 
cold  water  or  any  other  repellent  would  evidently  coun- 
reradt  the  purpofes  of  nature,  and  very  probably  throw 
the  diforder  upon  fome  vital  part.  What  is  called  the 
retrocedent  gout  frequently  arifes  from  f(^me  mifmanage- 
ment  of  this  fort,  as  well  as  from  fome  partiicular  wcak- 
nefs  or  atony  of  the  fyftem.  Cold  b 'thing  is  a vtry 
hazardous  experiment  to  be  made  by  perfons  fubjed  lo 
the  gout,  except  in  the  abfence  of  the  fymptoms,  when  no 
indilpofition  is  felt  in  either  the  head  or  ftomach, 
when  the  extremities  are  not  threatened  with  pain  ; and 
then  only  in  concurrence  with  the  beft  medical  advice. 

Bathing  the  lower  extremities  in  warm  water  is  gene- 
rally and  very  properly  recommended  both  in  the  reten- 
tion and  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  to  excite  the  adion  of 
the  uterine  veffels,  and,  in  the  latter  calc,  to  remove  any 
ftridure  of  thoie  veffels  which  may  be  induced  by  cold,  or 
fear.  A fkilful  phyfician,  however,  will  fometimes  meet 
with  cafes  of  a retention  of  the  menfes  after  the  ufual  age, 
in  which  the  cold  bath,  if  feafonably  ufed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  difeafe,  may  contribute  to  reftorc  the  tone  of 
the  fyftem. 

The  delicacy  and  general  irritability  of  the  habit  in  a 
ftate  of  pregnancy,  as  "**11  as  the  danger  of  too  great  a 
determination  of  the  blood  to  the  womb,  clearly  forbid 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  uniefs  it  Ihould  oe  rendered  ad- 
vifable  by  fome  circumftances  of  a peculiar  nature,  of 
which  a medical  man  of  fldll  and  experience  is  the  only 
proper  judge. 

It  is  a great  and  often  a fatal  miftake  to  rely  on  the 
tonic  powers  of  the  cold  bath  as  the  beft  means  of  repair- 
ing the  injury  done  to  the  conftitution  by  the  relaxing 
influence  of  hot  climates.  People,  on  their  return  to 
England  after  having  refided  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies, 
would  find  the  warm  bath  not  only  fafer,  but  ftr 
more  conducive  to  the  recovery  of  their  former  ftrength. 
I would  not  have  them  venture  into  a bath  of  a tempera- 
ture 
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ture  under  90"  for  a confiderable  time,  after  which  they 
may  gradually  diminifh  its  warmth,  as  before  recom- 
mended in  cafps  of  extreme  debility, 

I might  here  go  into  farther  details,  and  fliew  how 
much  more  falutary  the  warm  bath  is  than  the  cold  in 
difeafes  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  in  numberlefs  other 
cafes  of  internal  weaknefs,  irritation,  or  derangement ; 
but  the  principles,  which  I have  laid  down,  may  be  calily 
extended  to  them  all ; and  I hope  that  the  cautions  I have 
given  will  operate  as  fome  check  on  the  abufe  of  the  moft 
powerful  means  of  preferving  and  reftoring  health,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

Some  years  ago  a foreign  quack  made  a great  deal  of 
noife  in  this  country  with  his  medicated  baths;  but,  like 
other  follies  of  the  day,  they  are  now  almott  funk  into 
oblivion.  A few  writers  have  alfo  been  very  iavifh  of 
their  panegyrics  on  the  wonderful  effedts  of  vapour  baths 
as  ufed  in  Rufila  : but  I do  not  think  that  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  milder  regions  will  ever  have  occafion  to  envy 
the  rigid  fibres  of  the  north  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  fanciful 
luxuries.  The  ftrength  of  fleam  is,  perhaps,  better 
known  and  more  ufefully  employed  in  England  chan  in 
any  quatter  of  the  globe;  but  we  meet  witii  very  few 
cafes,  where  its  intenfe  aftion  on  the  furfaceof  the  human 
body  can  be  deemed  'eflcncially  necefTary  cither  for  the 
prevention  or  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Surely  the  fkin  of  an 
Englifhman  may  be  rendered  perfpirable  by  a much 
gentler  ftimulus,  and  without  the  aid  of  fb  troublefomc 
and  fuffbeating  a procefs. 


OF  MINERAL  WATERS. 

It  is  Icarcely  pofTible  to  read  without  a fmile  the  num- 
bcrlcfs  books,  efiays,  and  pamphlets,  which  have  been 
written  on  this  lubjedl.  It  feems  to  be  the  favourite 
region  for  the  cxercife  of  fidlion  and  fancy.  The  tradi- 
tionary talcs  of  ancient  miracles,  faid  to  be  wrought  by 
holy  wells  and  confe crated  fprings,  do  not  much  furpafs 
in  extravagance  the  modern  cures  alcribed  to  chofc  fa- 
vouritc  haunts  of  valetudinarians  by  fraud,  ignorance, 
and  crcduhiy.  In  printed  Guides,  as  they  are  called,  or 
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Pocket  Companions  to  any  of  thofe  fountains  of  health,  It 
may  be  excufable  to  amufe  us  with  a little  romance ; but 
we  are  ferry  ta  find  the  fame  fpirit  pervading  many  me->- 
dical  treatifes  which  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  moft 
facred  regard  for  truth,  and  a juft  contempt  of  puerile 
embelliftiments. 

Some  allowance,  indeed,  fhould  be  made  for  the  influence 
of  local  prejudices,  and  for  the  ftrong  bias  ofintereft  and 
ambition  on  the  mind  of  a profefTional  man,  who,  refiding 
near  one  of  thofe  fprings,  has,  perhaps,  no  other  means 
of  acquiring  popularity  and  reputation,  but  by  an  enco- 
mium on  its  virtues,  and  a defeription,  quite  in  the  poeti- 
cal ftyle,  of  the  beauties  of  the  lurrounding  feenery.  The 
latter,  is,  indeed,  a harmlefs  puff:  it  feldom  deceives  any 
body  j but  is  viewed  in  the  fame  light  as  an  auftioneer’s 
advertifement  of  an  eftate,  where  frightful  chafms  are 
often  deferibed  as  curious  grottoes,  a few  furze  bullies  as 
a fhrubbery  laid  out  by  the  finger  of  nature,  and  a 
gallows  as  a hanging  wood.  There  is  another  particular, 
in  which  thofe  highly  coloured  landfcapes  that  forru  the 
introdudory  part  of  almoft  every  treatife  on  a medicinal 
fpring,  may  defeat  the  propofed  end,  and  that  is^  by  ex- 
citing a realonable  fufpicion  that  the  waters  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  the  high  reputation  of  their  efficacy  to  local 
circumftances,  to  the  plcafant  walks  and  Yides,  or  the  de- 
lightful profpeds  round  them. 

A difplay  of  all  the  attradions  of  the  favourite  fpot  is 
commonly  followed  by  very  minute  details  of  chymical 
analyfis,  which  are  juft  of  as  little  ufe  to  the  generality  of 
readers  as  the  defeription  of  the  feenery.  A knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  any  mineral  water  by  no  means  implies 
a knowledge  of  its  medical  properties.  Thefe  are  to  be 
learned  by  repeated  experiments.  Were  it  not  for  the 
evidence  of  fads,  the  late  difeoveries  in  chymiftry,  as  far 
as  they  refped  the  analyfis  of  mineral  waters,  would  only 
tend  to  leflen  their  credit,  by  fhewing  the  little  difterence 
between  them  and  any  common  water  of  the  fame  purity 
and  temperature.  For  inflance,  if  we  confined  ourfclves 
to  mere  Ipeculation  on  the  fubjed,  how  could  we  fuppolc 
that  a quarter  of  a grain  of  the  oxyd  of  iron  lulpendcd  y 
a little  fixed  air  in  a whole  quart  of  Tunbridge  watcr^ 
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the  largefl:  quantity  ufually  taken  in  the  courfe  of  a day, 
could  produce  any  remarkable  or  peculiar  elFefls  ? The 
fame  thing  might  be  faid  of  the  mofl:  celebrated  fprings 
in  the  kingdom ; and  many  phyficlans  of  great  profef- 
fional  eminence,  arguing  from  this  principle,  have  not 
hcfitated-  to  affert,  that  the  cures  performed  by  thofe 
fprings  were  not  owing  to  the  ingredients  with  which  they 
were  impregnated,  but  to  the  fimple  elementary  part,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  pure  water.  It  would  not  be 
eafy  therefore  to  determine,  whether  chymical  analyfis 
has  furnifhed  more  arguments  in  favour  of,  or  againft, 
the  boafted  fuperiority  of  mineral  waters. 

Dr.  Falconer,  the  author  of  one  of  the  very  few 
books,  relative  to  this  fubjed,  that  contain  fomething  more 
than  the  gratification  of  idle  curiofity,  candidly  confefles, 
that  “ chymical  analyfis,  as  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto 
profecuted,  feems  to  give  us  a very  imperfed  view  of  the 
methods  by  which  thefe  efFeds  (/.  e.  the  medicinal  elFeds 
of  the  Bath  waters)  have  been  produced  ; and  this  cir- 
cumftance  has  induced  feveral  perfons  to  deny  the  truth 
of  the  fads  altogether,  of  to  reprefent  them  as  highly  ex- 
aggerated, and  chat  Inch  advantages  (if  any)  aS  might  be 
in  truth  received,  were  owing  to  collateral  circumftances 
of  uncertain  and  indeterminate  efficacy,  as  change  of  air, 
diet,  manner  of  life,  and  the  like.” 

It  is  not  therefore  to  the  landfcape  painter,  or  to  the 
chymift,  that  we  muft  look  for  any  ufeful  information  on 
thole  points,  but  to  the  modeft  and  judicious  praditioner, 
who,  like  the  author  now  quoted,  warches  with  care,  and 
reports  with  fidelity,  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  efcds 
of  the  waters  he  dclcribes,  the  inftances  of  their  failure, 
as  well  as  of  their  fuccefs,  in  various  diforders.  1 am  forty 
to  add,  that  the  fund  of  fuch  truly  valuable  materials  is  as 
yet  very  fcanry,  and  chat  1 mud  confine  myfelf  to  general 
remarks  on  the  moft  frequented  of  our  medical  I'prings, 
lo  as  to  dired  invalids  to  the  fountain,  from  the  ufe  of 
which  they  may  form  fome  reafonable  hopes  of  relief. 
As  more  particular  inftrudions  will  <3ften  be  necefiarv 
when  they  get  to  the  fpot,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  caution 
them  againft  choofing  for  their  medical  guide  any  man* 

however 
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however  high  his  reputation  mav  be,  who  has  dlftin- 
guilhed  himit-lf  as  the  loudcft  or  mofl:  eloquent  trumpeter 
in  the  indiferiminate  praife  of  the  waters  near  which  he 
refides. 

The  like  caution  may  prove  ftill  more  ferviceable  to 
fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  rcforc  to  foreign  fprings  for 
medicinal  purpofes.  A popular  advocate  for  the  ufe  of 
any  remedy  is  feldom  to  be  relied  on  as  a good  phyfician; 
and  we  have  always  ftrong  reafon  to  fufpcdl:  the  fkill  or 
the  integrity  of  a man,  who  fpeaks  in  a tone  of  confi- 
dence of  the  infallible  efficacy  of  the  waters  which  he 
preferibes.  Some  of  thofe  foreign  waters  being  alfo 
frequently  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  ufed  here 
medicinally,  I (hall  give  a fliorc  account  of  a few  of 
them,  which  are  found  to  pofiefs  virtues  fuperior  to  any 
of  our  own  in  the  cure  of  certain  diforders. 

Mineral  waters  are  ufually  clafifed  according  to  their 
fenfible  qualities,  as  perceived  by  the  touch,  fight,  tafte, 
and  fmell,  or  according  to  fome  well-known  ingredient,' 
which  may  predominate  in  this  or  that  particular  fpring. 
The  moft  obvious  divifion  is  into  cold  and  hot  fountains; 
but  both  thefe,  being  too  comprehenfive,  are  again  lubdi- 
vided  into  chalybeate,Jdine,Jidphureous,  and  calcareous , from 
their  being  impregnated  with  irony  falls  iJulphuTt  or  lime. 
There  are  many  ftill  minuter  diftindlions,  where  two  or 
more  of  thofe  ingredients  may  be  found  united  in  the  fame 
fpring,  or  combined  with  different  forts  of  air,  which 
muil  have  a very  powerful  effedt  in  the  internal  ufe  of 
the  waters. 

The  firft  clafs  of  mineral  waters,  which  I fhall  notice, 
arc  thofe  called  chalybeates  from  a Greek  word  that  fig- 
uifies  iron,  the  tafte  of  which  is  very  perceptible  in  them 
when  frefh  from  the  fpring,  though  they  lofc  it  on  being 
expoftd  for  fome  time  to  the  atmofphere.  The  reafon 
is,  that  the  fmall  quantity  of  iron,  which  they  contain, 
being  kept  in  folution  by  fixed  when  this  evaporates, 

the  iron  finks  to  the  bottom,  forming  the  fine  ochre  that 
lines  the  channel  or  water-courfe.  As  iron  abounds  in 
almoft  every  part  of  the  earth,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fo 
many  fprings  fhould  be  impregnated  with  it,  in  a greater 
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or  lefs  degree  according  to  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  they 
contain,  by  which  the  iron  is  held  in  a ftate  of  folution. 
Some  of  thofe  waters  have,  in  conjnnftion  with  the  iron 
and  fixed  air,  a pretty  flrong  mixture  of  purgative  faltj 
and  are  very  different  from  the  others  in  their  effefts  as 
well  as  their  tafie.  In  order  to  diftinguiih  each  by  a fpe- 
cific  name,  the  former  may  be  called  Jimple  chalybeates, 
and  the  latter  faline  or  purging  chalybeates.  Tunbridge 
Wells  (landing  in  point  of  reputation,  or  of  fadiionablc 
reforr,  at  the  head  of  the  one,  and  Cheltenham  at  the 
head  of  the  other,  they  may  be  very  properly  chofen  aS 
examples  or  illudrations  of  the  various  medicinal  effedls 
of  this  numerous  clafs  of  waters. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  waterofTun- 
bridge  Wells  is  found,  upon  being  analized,  to  differ 
from  that  of  common  fprings  only  by  containing  in  every 
gallon  a grain  of  iron  fufpended  by  about  three  table- 
fpoonfuls  in  bulk  of  fixed  air.  Yet  its  medicinal  effcdls 
are  very  confiderable.  It  gives  a gentle  (limulus  to  the 
relaxed  nerves,  and  contributes  to  reflore  their  proper 
tone.  It  affords- great  relief  in  many  complaints  of  the 
ftomach,  in  flatulencies,  bilious  vomitings,  irregular  or 
imperfeft  digeftion,  and  other  confequences  of  either  de- 
bility or  intemperance.  It  promotes  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  various  fecretions  j but  more  particu- 
larly that  of  urine  : and  this  latter  circumflance  is  one 
of  the  bed  proofs  of  its  agreeing  with  the  habit  of.the 
patient.  In  fhort,  its  natural  tendency  in  the  cafes  to 
which  its  flimulant  and  tonic  powers  arc  adapted,  is  to 
raife  the  fpirits,  and  increafe  the  general  vigour  of  all  the 
fundlions. 

The  Tunbridge  waters  are  eminently  fcrviceable  in 
what  may  be  called  the  Icxual  diforders  of  females,  arifing 
from  a great  weaknefs  or  derangement  of  the  uterine 
fyflcm  i fuch  as  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menjes^  green 
fidcnelSj  jluor  aloiis^  and  other  fimilar  indil'pofirions, 
which  arc  not  only  relaxing  and  painful  in  themfclvcs, 
but  are  often  the  caulcs  of  abortion,  or  of  flerilicy.  If 
the  profufe  flow  of  the  rnerijes  flioukl  be  accompanied, 
feverifh  fymptomsi  by  pain  in  the  back, 
and  local  irritation,  the  ftimulus  of  the  Waters  might  rhea 

prove 
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prove  injurious.  Indeed  they  arc  improper  in  all  inflam- 
matory cafes,  except  the  fevcrlfh  irritation  which  attends 
the  green  ficknefs,  and  which  is  more  frequently  abated 
than  increafed  by  the  ufe  of  chalybeates. 

In  all  obftrudlions  of  the  urinary  paffages,  and  other 
complaints  in  that  region,  thofe  waters  are  found  of  fin- 
gular  efficacy ; for  though,  as  before  obferved,  they  in 
fome  degree  promote  every  fecretion,  yet  their  chief  and 
moft  regular  determination  is  to  the  kidneys;  and  ex- 
perience has  fully  proved  the  good  effefts  of  their  gently 
llimulant  and  diuretic  properties. 

We  may  proceed  flill  farther  in  our  recommendation 
of  the  Tunbridge  waters,  and  prefcribe  them  with  great 
probability  of  fuccefs  in  fuch  chronic  diforders  as  arife 
from  flow  beginnings,  and  are  attended  with  great  laxity 
and  weaknefs  of  the  folids,  but  without  much  organic 
difeafe.  It  is  neceffary  to  attend  to  this  material  exception  ; 
becaufe  a general  weaknefs  may  be  often  brought  on  by 
morbid  affedtions  of  the  mefentery,  of  the  lungs,  or  of 
fome  other  important  organ,  to  the  cure  or  relief  of 
which  they  would  be  very  inadequate.  Even  in  com- 
plaints where  they  have  commonly  proved  efficacious, 
cafes  muft  often  occur  that  require  the  cxercife  of  the 

niceft  judgment  and  cliicrimination.  ^ 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  confider  well  the  propr^ty  or 
having  recourfe  to  thofe  waters  in  any  particular  inftancc : 
fome  caution  isalfo  neceflary  in  ufing  them.  ^ Per  uns  o 
full  habits  ffiould  not  begiato  drink  them,  without  loimg 
a little  blood,  or  without  fome  other  evacuation,  when 
the  ftomach  is  foul,  a purgative  is  commonly  preferable  to 
emetics.  What  the  immediate  effiea  of  the  waters  may 
can  only  be  known  by  trial.  They  often  purge  very  brifkly 
at  firft,  but  this  effieft  loon  ceafes  ; and  as  their  continued 
ufe  has  fome  tendency  to  occafion  coftivenefs,  gently  open- 
ina  medicines  from  time  to  time  are  neceffary.  The  water 
itldfmay  be  eafily  concerted  into  “ 

by  the  addition  of  a little  magnefia  or  Glauber  slalts, 

wLn  neceffary.  In  the  removal  of  other  obRruaion  , 

thofe  mote  efpfcia]ly  to  which 

occafional  ufe  of  the  warm  bath  will  be  found  an 

cellent  auxiliary.  jp 
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In  entering  upon  a courfe  of  the  Tunbridge  waters,  it 
is  always  beft  to  begin  with  a fmall  dofc,  not  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  a pint,  about  half  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  to  be 
repeated,  at  regular  intervals,  once  or  twice  in  the  fore- 
noon, according  to  the  plealantnefs  of  the  fenfations  it 
excites.  The  quantity  may  be  foon  augmented  to  half 
a pint  or  even  more  at  each  dofe,  if  agreeable,  or  necef- 
fary,  as  the  waters  lofe  much  of  their  medicinal  effed  by 
continued  ufe,  the  ftimulus  wearing  off  in  about  fix  or 
eight  weeks,  and  making  no  peculiar  imprefiion  on  the 
ftomach  or  habit.  The  ufual  hours  for  the  three  doles 
are  eight  o’clock,  ten  o’clock,  and  twelve.  A light 
breakfaft  at  nine  will  not  impede  the  proper  a£l;ion°of 
the  waters;  and  as  one  of  their  efFeds  is  to  improve  the 
appetite,  its  indulgence  fhould  be  under  the  control  of 
moderation.  But  I have  elfewhere  enlarged  fo  fully  on 
the  advantages  of  temperance,  as  well  as  of  early  hours 
and  exercife,  that  I need  not  ftop  here  to  point  out  their 
importance  in  promoting  the  falutary  operation  of  any 
courfe  of  medicines  either  natural  or  artificial. 


As  fome  perfons  may  be  too  foon  prejudiced  againft 
the  ufe  of  chalybeates  by  any  unpleafant  or  unexpedted 
fenfations  at  firft,  it  is  proper  to  inform  them,  that  giddi- 
nefs  and  fometime§  a heavinefs  of  the  head,  naufea,  vo- 
miting, a flight  pain  about  the  heart,  and  a fenfe  offul- 
nefs  over  the  whole  body,  though  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon fymptoms  on  beginning  a courfe  of  thefe  waters  will 
difappear  after  a little  ufe.  It  is  only  when  they  ftub- 
bornly  continue,  that  they  fhould  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  the  waters  are  not  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the 
compfeint,  or  to  the  patient’s  Qonftitution.  The  naufea 
or  ficknefs  being  often  occafioned  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
frefli-drawn  water,  adling  on  an  empty  or  a very  weak 
and  irruable  ftomach,  it  is  advifable  in  the  firft  inftance 
not  to  drink  the  waters  fafting,  till  the  ftomach  becomes 
gradua  ly  reconciled  to  them  ; and,  in  cafe  of  extreme 
irritability,  it  is  a common  and  judicious  pradice  at  Tun- 
bridge  to  immerle  in  hot  water  a bottle  filled  with  the 
chalybeate,  and  well  corked,  that  the  chilJnefs  may  be  di- 

evaporation  of  the  fixed  air  as  pof- 
fible.  Where  this  abounds,  as  in  the  v^acers  of  the  Gcr 

* man 
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man  Spa,  or  flill  more  in  thofe  of  Pyrmont,  \t  need  not  be 
preferved-with  fo  much  caution  ; but  a fufficient  qiiamity 
of  boiling  water  may  be  added  to  that  which  is  taken 
from  the  fpring,  to  bring  the  whole  to  a moderate  tem- 
perature. ^ ^^77,7 

There  are  many  fprihgs  oi  fimple  chalybeate  water  in 

difTerent  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  which  probably  are  little  inferior  in 
medicinal  virtue  or  intrinfic  ftr.ength  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
thouc^h  thefe  have  acquired  a higher  reputation.  _ Pure 
air,  temperate  living,  regular  and  early  hours,  adive  di- 
verfions,  agreeable  compiany,  and  a total  exemption  from 
ail  concern,  except  a rational  defire  to  promote  health, 
are  the  only  circiimllances  that  caufe  any  real  difference 
in  the  ufe  of  waters  fo  fimilar  in  quality.  This  difference^ 
however,  is  confiderable  i and  the  want  of  fome  of  thole 
co-operating  circumftances  will  always^  prevent  the 
fprings  of  Iffingthn  or  HampBead  from  being  let  in  com- 
petition  with  thofe  of  Tunbrkige,  for  the  cercinty  of 
their  effeas.  The  remarks,  which  I have  made  on  the 
proper  method  of  drinking,  the  latter,  as  well  as  on  the 
diforders  and  particular  habits  of  body  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  are  equally  applicable  to  all  waters  of  the 
fanie  defeription  in  our  ifland.  But  there  are  a fevv  chaly: 
beatts  on  the  continent,  particularly  thofe  of  the  German 
Spa  and  of  Pyrmont,  which,  being  more  acTye  and 
powerful  in  their  operation,  require  to  be  uled  with 

ere ate'r  caution  and  delicacy.  . 

^ On  drinking  a elafs  ofthe  Spa  water,  the  tafte  imme- 
diaKly  perceives  f ftrong  infufion  of  iron  blended  with 
an  agVehble  acidity.  The  latter  is 
dance  of  fixed  air,  which  amounts  to  near  half  the  bulk 

of  the  water,  and  holds  in  Iblution  more 

as  much  iron  as  we  find  in  the  like  quantity  of  Tunbridge 

water  The  efftfls  are  not  iefs  perceptible  than  the  tafte. 

A full’draught  of  the  Spa  water,  tipecially  m hot  weather, 

or  upon  an^empty  llomach,  will  produce  a 

Th#*  and 'a  fort  of  intoxication,  which  fometimcs 

'ctfinuel  “rAV  an  hour,  and  is  very  like 

at.fcs  from  fpirituous  liquors, 

the.  fame  debility  after  going  off.  A patient, 
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fliould  not  drink  more  than  a gill  at  firftj  about  an  hour 
after  breakfaft,  and  another  gill  after  an  interval  of  two 
Incurs  more.  In- three  or,  four  days,  the  quantity  may 
be  increafed,  and  the  dofe  more  frequently  repeated  but 
in  thefe  particulars  every  body’s  experience  will  be  the 
bell  guide.  I before  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  mixing 
as  much  boiling  water  with  the  chalybeate  as  will  bring 
it  to  a degree  of  tepid  warmth,  and  thereby  prevent  any 
unpleafanc  fenfations,  which  its.  natural  cpldnefs  might 
excite  in  a very  weak,  or  a very  irritable  ftomach. 

If  fome  evacuation  was  recommended  to  perfons  of  a 
plethoric  habit  before  drinking  the  Tunbridge  water,  how 
much  more  nccelTary  mud  it  be  to  prepare  in  the  fame 
manner  for  the  ufe  of  a far  ftronger  flimulant  ? This 
very  adive  property  of  the  Spa  waters  mud  alfo  render 
them  dill  more  improper  than  ihofe  of  Tunbridge  in  in- 
flammatory complaints,  attended  with  determination  to 
the  head,  flufhing  of  the  face,  or  any  other  drong  indica- 
tions of  feverifh  heat.  But  if  the  febrile  fymptoms  are 
very  flight,  the  Spa  waters,  ufed  cautioufly  and  moderately, 
may  prove  beneficial.  They  quench  third  more  than  com- 
mon waterj  and  they  have  been  frequently  known  to  afford 
relief  in  ulcerated  fore-throats. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  efficacy  of  our  ovvn  fimple 
chalybeates  in  cafes  of  nervous  relaxation,  or  of  general 
weaknefs,  in  many  affections  of  the  domach  and  bowels, 
in  diforders  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  or  obdructions  in 
the  urinary  paffages,  and  in  various  complaints  peculiarly 
incident  to  females,  may  be  afferted  with  dill  greater 
confidence  of  the  waters  of  the  German  Spa,  becaufe  of 
their  fupenor  drengch.  Yet  they  do  not  equal  the  activity 
of  the  1 yrmont  waters,  which  contain  as  much  iron  and 
twice  as  much  fixed  air  as  thofe  of  the  Spa,  befidcs  a 
larger  proportion  ofearthy  falcs.  The  diredtions  already 
given  will  apply  to  them  both,  under  fimilar  circum- 
Itancies.  ^ Where  the  dimulus  is  evidently  dronger,  more 
caution  IS  at.  fird  neceffary  j but  every  patient  mud 
learn  from  experience  what  quantity  of  cither  of  thofe 
alybeates  the  domach  or  general  habit  will  conve- 
niently bear;  and  this  quantity,  when  afeertained,  what- 
ever It  may  be,  whether  one,  two,  or  three  pints  in  the 

3 courfc 
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courfe  of  a day,  muft;  be  continued  without  farther  in- 

creafe. 

It  may  be  thought  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  waters 
of  Pyrmont  and  Spa,  though  in  their  own  nature  fome- 
what  intoxicating,  afford  the  moft  refrefhing  and  whole- 
fome  draught,  to  relieve  in  the  morning  a weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach  occafioned  by  the  too  free  ufe  of  the  bowl 

or  the  bottle  the  night  before.  ^ n. 

The  only  peculiarity  in  the  virtues  or  medicinal  effects 
of  the  Pyrmont  waters  is,  that,  when  diluted  with  new 
milk,  they  are  found  very  ferviceable  in  gouty  cafes,  and 
may  therefore  be  fafely  preferibed  in  this  form,  during  the 
intervals  of  the  fits  and  the  abfence  of  inflammatory 


fymptoms,  , . , 

It  is  fortunate  for  a patient  who  cannot  go  to  drinic 

either  ofthofe  waters  at  the  fountain  head,  that  they  may 
be  cortveyed  to  any  diftance,  and  will  retain  their  medi- 
cinal properties,  with  little  or  no  diminution,  for  two 
years  if  they  are  inclofed  in  bottles  well-corked  and 
covered  with  cement.  They  contain  fo  much  fixed  air, 
that  it  is  ufual,  after  filling  the  bottles,  to  leave  them  un- 
corked for  a while,  in  order  to  let  the  excefs  of  the  fixed 
air  efcape,  as  its  txpanfion  might  burfl;  the  bottles,  if  they 
were  ro  be  inftantly  corked  and  removed  to  a warm 

^'^The  other  fpecles  of  this  clafs  of  waters,  which  come 
next  to  be  noticed,  are  tht  fdm  or  f urging  chalykates  i 
fo  called,  partly  from  their  contents  and  partly  from  thetr 
mode  of  operation.  Befides  iron  and  fixed  air,  which  they 
have  in  common  with  thtfmple  chdybeates,  they  hold  m 
folution  fuch  a quantity  of  P“'’gaiive  fait  “ g"'* 
a regular  and  ftrongly  marked  determination  to  the 
bowek.  Any  chalybeate,  whether  of  the  milder  fort,  as 
the  Tunbridge  water,  or  of  the  rougher,  as  thofe  of  the 
German  Spa  and  of  Pyrmont,  will  often 
firft  ■ but  this  is  not  their  certain  or  conftant  eheCt.  It 
Lm’s  to  depend  on  the  previous  habit,  ^e 
date  of  the  patient’s  ftomach  and  bowels.  It  alfo  oes 
off  very  foom  and  is  followed  by  a tendency  to  coftive- 

nffs.  Cut  the  ptniuS  .f^’TaLTaTlon" 

the  fame  regular,  conftant,  and  umrorra  manner,  as  „ 
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as  they  are  continued.  The  chief  fprings  of  this  de- 
fcription  in  England  are  thofe  of  Cheltenham  and  Scar- 
borough, upon  the  medicinal  properties  of  which  I rtiall 
now  make  a few  remarks. 

The  Cheltenham  waters  require  no  preparation  ; but 
the  quantity  fufficient  to  produce  the  defired  efFefl:  on  the 
bowels,  can  only  be  known  by  experience.  Hilf  a pint 
is  as  much  as  any  patient  can  well  drink  at  a time;  and 
this  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  according  to  its  opera- 
tion, or  to  the  intention  with  which  it  is  taken.  Four 
doles  of  half  a pint  each  contain  about  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  purging  falts,  with  fomewhac  more  than  a grain 
of  iron  held  in  folution  by  four  ounces  in  bulk  of  "fixed 
air.  As  purgatives  ad  very  differently  in  different  ha- 
bits, the  quantity  here  mentioned  will  operate  brifkly 
upon  fome  patients,  but  fo  weakly  upon  others  as  to  ren- 
der the  occafional  addition  of  the  cryffallized  falts  ne- 
cefTary,  where  a powerful  and  fpeedy  effed  is  defired. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  the  water,  or  the 
number  of  dofes,  may  be  leflened,  when  it  is  ufed  mere- 
ly as  an  alterative.  But  even  perfons  of  very  delicate 
habits  may  dived  themfelves  of  their  ufuai  prejudices 
againd  cathartics,  as  thofe  faline  chalybeates  do  not  oc- 
tafion  griping  or  languor.  The  only  unpleafant  fenfa- 
tion,  which  they  fometimes  excite  on  fird  drinking  them, 
is  a fort  of  giddinefs,  or  a ffight  head-ach,  which  foon 
goes  off;  but  their  agreeable  and  falutary  effeds  are  not 
lo  tranfient.  They  improve  the  appetite,  drengthen  the 
domach,  and  promote  general  alertnefs,  while  they  cor- 
red  and  carry  off  the  impurities  of  the  whole  fydem. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  may  be  perfevered  in  for  a confi- 
dcrable  length  of  time,  and  the  body  kept  moderately 
open  by  their  uninterrupted  ufe,  without  the  lead  debi- 
hty  or  inconvenience.  Thefe  remarks,  however,  admit 
of  fome  exceptions,  particularly  when  the  conditution  is 
either  naturally  very  weak,  or  much  enfeebled  by  difeafe 
without  any  marks  of  obdrudion,  or  of  acrimony  in  the 
huids.  A condant  operation  on  the  bowels  would  in 
iuch  cafes  prove  very  injurious. 

Q.q4 


Cheltenham 
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Cheltenham  water  has  often  been  found  of  the  greateft 
fervice  in  glandular  and  vifceral  obftrudions,  in  a variety 
of  bilious  and  fcrophulous  complaints,  in  the  firft  fymp- 
toms  of  a dropfical  difpofition,  and  in  manv  of  the  mod 
cjiftrefTing  fcorbutic  eruptions  and  ulcerations  on  the  fkin. 
But  the  obftinacy  of  fome  of  thefe  can  only  be  over- 
come by  perfevcrance.  In  our  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
cure  of  any  difeafe  of  the  chronic  kind,  we  fliould  not 
forger,  that  complaints,  flow  in  their  progrefs,  go  off  alfo 
very  flowly;  and  that,  according  to  the  judicious  remark 
of  Celsus,  time  is  neceffary  to  remove  the  deep-rooted 
evils  which  time  has  occafioned. 

The  proper  feafon  for  drinking  the  waters  of  Chel- 
tenham is  the  funimer;  and  as  the  warm  bath  may  alio 
be  advifable  in  fome  of  the  cafes  to  which  the  waters 
are  ftiited,  the  town  is  well  fupplied  with  accommoda- 
tions for  that  purpofe. 

The  faline  chalybeate  at  Scarborough  does  not  con- 
tain above  a third  part  of  the  pijrging  falts  which  are 
found  in  a like  quantity  of  the  Cheltenham  water.  Of 
courfe,  it  cannot  be  fuppofcd  to  operate  with  the  fame 
force  and  aflivity,  unlels  larger  dofes  are  taken  than  mofl: 
ffomr.chs  will  bear,  or  unlefs  the  powers  of  the  water 
are  increafed  by  the  addition  of  fome  opening  falts  of 
the  like  kind  as  thofe  which  it  already  holds  in  folunon. 
In  its  natural  date,  it  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  altera- 
tive; but  may,  by  the  artificial  means  juft  mentioned, 
be  adapted  to  all  the  complaints  in  which  the  Chelten- 
ham water  is  found  efficacious.  Neither  of  thern  will 
keep  well  even  in  dole  bottles,  or  bear  to  be  carried  to 
any  great  diftance,  as  the  iron  is  dcpofited  in  a few  days, 
though  the  faline  impregnation  continues.  By  evaporat- 
ing the  water,  the  purgative  falts  are  procured,  for  the 
purpofe  of  being  again  diffolved  in  fome  more  w'ater 
from  the  fame  Ipring,  to  increafe  its  operation  on  the 

bowels.  , 

The  inferiority,  in  point  of  ftrength,  of  the  Scarbo- 
rough water,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  other  ad- 
vantages  which  Cheltenham  does  not  poftefs.  In  the 

firft  pTate,  near  the  faline  chalybeate  fpring  there  is  an- 
^ ocher 
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other  fpring  of  Jimpie  chalybeate  water,  like  that  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  which  is  very  convenient  for  patients  in 
cafes  where  a determination  to  the  kidneys  may  be  de- 
firable.  Birt  the  fituation  of  Scarborough  on  the  coaft 
is  an  objefl  of  Hill  greater  importance,  as  it  affords  an 
opportunity  of  bathing  in  the  fea,  fo  conducive  to  the 
cure  of  many  of  the  diforders  for  which  thofe  fprings 
are  referred  to.  The  elevation  of  the  ground,  and  the 
uncommon  purity  of  the  air,  deferve  alfo  peculiar  no- 
tice in  a medical  furvey  of  the  local  advantages  of  Scar- 
borough. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  faline  chalybeates  In  our 
ifland  are  cold,  while  many  of  thofe  on  the  continent  are 
hot,  and  are  ufed  as  baths,  as  well  as  internally,  in  a 
number  of  difeafes  very  difficult  of  cure.  I fhall  there- 
fore referve  my  account  of  one  or  two  of  the  moft:  ce- 
lebrated of  them,  till  I come  to  deferibe  our  own  hot 
baths,  though  the  foreign  ones,  on  account  of  their  prin- 
cipd  ingredients,  may  be  faid  more  ftridly  to  belong  to 
the  clafs  of  waters  which  I have  juft  been  confidering. 

The  details  before  entered  into  refpeefting  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  ufe  of  the  fea-water,  and  its  admirable 
effefts,  not  only  as  a grand  prefervative  of  health,  but 
as  an  efficacious  reftorative  of  that  bleffing  in  various 
complaints,  preclude  the  neceffity  of  faying  much  of  the 
fecond  clafs  of  mineral  waters,  denominated  the  /imply 
faline,  and  differing  from  common  water  only  in  being 
impregnated  with  fome  purging  falts.  We  have  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  fprings  near  the  metropolis}  but  they  are  lit- 
tle ufed,  as  it  is  lb  cafy  to  procure  the  fea-water,  which 
is  much  fuperior  to  all  others  of  this  defeription,  in  the 
ftrength  of  its  faline  ingredients,  and  the  certainty  of  its 
eftedts.  Epfom  water,  though  one  of  the  firft  of  the 
fait  fprings  that  was  brought  into  ufe,  is  now  fcldom  or 
never  prelcribed.  Bagnigge  Wells,  thofe  at  the  Dog 
and  Duck  in  Sr.  George’s  Fields,  as  well  as  at  Kilburnc 
and  A61;on,  have  alio  had  their  day  of  medicinal  repu- 
tation} but  even  recommendatory  dfays  and  pamphlets 
can  no  longer  prop  up  their  fame.  The  portion  of  falts 
which  they  contain  is  not  fufficient  to  adt  with  certainty 
on  the  bowels,  unlefs  they  are  taken  in  fuch  large  quan- 
tities 
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titles  as  delicate  ftomachs  cannot  bear,  and  as  very  few 
people  can  fwallow  without  difficulty  and  difgufl.  Two 
or  three  pints  mud  be  taken  one  after  the  other,  in  a 
fhort  fpace  of  time,  to  enfure  the  full  purgative  effedt. 
On  this  account,  when  they  were  in  vogue,  it  was  a 
common  pradtice  to  adminifter  more  convenient  dofes, 
fmaller  in  quantity,  but  ftrengthened  by  an  additional 
folution  of  fome  of  the  fame  fait  as  that  which  they  al- 
ready contained.  But  this  differs  fo  little  from  an  arti- 
ficial dofe  of  phyfic,  as  almoft  to  deftroy  the  idea  of  a 
remedy  prepared  by  nature.  Befides,  the  facility  which 
our  infular  fituation  affords,  of  procuring  falt-water  of 
the  greateft  efficacy  from  its  grand  refervoir,  mud  leffen 
the  value  of  thofe  fubditutes.  Local  convenience  has 
certainly  contributed  its  ffiare  to  the  high  repute  of  a 
fpring  of  the  like  kind  at  Sedlitz,  a village  in  Bohemia, 
which,  being  much  more  drongly  impregnated  with 
pirgmg  Jait  than  the  Epfom  water,  can  be  more 
relied  upon  for  its  medicinal  effedts,  and  is  therefore 
very  juflly  edeemed  in  a part  of  the  continent  far  re- 
moved from  the  fea. 

But  there  is  another  faline  fpring  in  Germany,  a more 
parucular  account  of  which  mud  be  intereding  to  the 
Englidi  reader,  not  only  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  na- 
ture and  virtues,  but  becaufe  large  quantities  of  it  are 
imported  into  this  country  for  medicinal  purpofes.  Few 
mineral  waters  have  acquired  a greater  degree  of 
brity  than  thofe  which  are  brought  from  Seltzer,  and 
which  may  be  laid  to  form  a peculiar  fpecies,  being 
faline  and  flightly  alkaline,  with  a drong  impregnation 

fixed  air.  This  quickly  evaporates  on  being  expofed 
to  the  atmofphere,  fo  that  the  water  defigned  for  ex- 
portation mud  be  indantly  bottled,  and  kept  clofely 
corked,  with  the  mouths  of  the  bottles  well  covered  wnth 
cement,  or  it  will  foon  become  not  only  vapid  but  pu- 
trefeent.  If  well  preferved,  when  poured  into  a glafs, 
it  is  perfedtly  clear  and  fparkling,  and  has  a gently  la- 
line,  and  fomewhat  pungent  or  acidulous  talte  : but  it 
the  fixed  air  be  fuffered  to  cfcape,  through  the  lealt 
neglcd,  the  water  appears  turbid,  is  oficnfiye  to  the 
imcll,  and  entirely  lolcs  its, pungency.  The  done  bat. 
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ties,  in  which  it  is  brought  to  England,  contain  about 
three  pints  each,  a fufficient  quantity  for  a day,  to  be 
taken  in  half-pint  glafTes  at  convenient  intervals.  Its  na- 
tural flavour  is  rather  agreeable,  and  its  effefts  on  the 
fpirits  are  in  general  exhilarating.  Perfons  of^  very  irri- 
table ftomachs  may  dilute  it  with  milk ; in  which  mixed 
ftate  it  is  particularly  recommended  in  cafes  of  heflic 
fever  with  expectoration.  It  correCls  and  diminifhes 
the  difcharge  from  the  lungs,  checks  the  violence  of 
the  fweats,  and  contributes  very  much  to  the  patient  s 
rcpofe. 

The  Seltzer  water  is  alfo  ufed  with  confiderable  be- 
nefit in  nervous  affeClions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  in 
cafes  of  indigeflion,  foulnefs,  bilious  vomiting,  acidity, 
heart-burn,  fpafmodic  pains  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
various  difeafes  of  the  urinary  organs.  Its  rapid  deter- 
mination to  the  kidneys,  the  aftion  of  its  ftimulus,  and 
perhaps  fome  conflderable  power  as  a folvent,  may  con- 
cur to  produce  the  very  agreeable  effcCls  that  are  expe- 
rienced from  it  in  the  latter  complaints  efpecially.  In 
any  of  the  former  it  is  advifable  to  take  fome  gently 
opening  medicine  every  two  or  three  days  j and  the 
cafieft  method  of  doing  this  is  to  add  to  the  dofe  of 
Seltzer  water  fuch  a quantity  of  vitriolated  magnefla  as 
will  keep  the  bowels  in  a regular  ftate. 

Though  this  water  cannot  be  preferibed  with  fo  much 
confidence,  it  may  be  very  fafely  tried  in  miliary  puf- 
tules,  and  the  like  fudden  eruptions  on  the  fkin,  attend- 
ed with  general  irritation.  I confider  it  merely  as  a good 
diet  drink  in  thefe  diforders ; for  the  relief  of  which, 
greater  reliance  is  juftly  placed  on  regimen  than  on 
medicine. 

In  a few  of  the  waters  already  deferibed,  we  can  dif- 
cover  a flight  impregnation  of  fulphur ; but  where  this 
principle  abounds  or  predominates,  the  waters  arc  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Julphm'eous,  from  their  chief 
ingredient.  The  fprings  of  Harrowgace  take  the  lead 
in  this  clafs,  and  are  certainly  deferving  of  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  acquired,  though  they  are  alfo  very  fre- 
quently ufed  with  great  indiferetion ; and  as  the  fame 
error  is  very  common  in  drinking  the  ocher  ftrong  pur- 
gative 
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gative  mineral  waters,  I fliall  take  this  opportunity  of 
enlarging  upon  it. 

A very  hurtful  prejudice  prevails  in  this  country^  that 
all  difeafes  mud:  be  cured  by  medicines  taken  into  the 
ilomach,  and  that  the  more  violently  thefe  medicines 
operate,  they  are  the  more  likely  to  have  the  defired 
cfFeft.  This  opinion  has  proved  fatal  to  thoufands,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  deftroy  many  more,  before  it 
can  be  wholly  eradicated.  Purging  is  often  ufeful  in 
acute  difeafes,  and  in  chronical  calcs  may  pave  the  way 
for  the  operation  of  other  medicines;  but  it  will  feldom 
perform  a cure  ; and,  by  exhaufling  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a worfe  condition  than 
it  found  him.  That  this  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  re- 
gard to  the  more  adive  mineral  waters,  every  perfon 
converfant  in  thefe  matters  will  readily  allow. 

Strong  ftimulants  applied  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
for  a length  of  time,  muft  tend  to  weaken  and  deflroy 
their  energy;  and  what  ftimulants  are  more  adive  than 
fait  and  fulphur,  efpecially  when  thefe  fubftances  are  in- 
timately combined,  and  carried  through  the  fyftern  by 
the  penetrating  medium  of  water?  Thofe  bowels  muft: 
be  ftrong  indeed,  which  can  withftand  the  daily  opera- 
tion of  fuch  adive^ principles  for  months  together,  and 
not  be  injured.  This,  however,  is  the  plin  too  gene- 
rally purlued  by  thofe  who  drink  the  purging  mineral 
waters,  and  whofe  circumftances  permit  them  to  continue 
long  enough  at  Harrowgate,  and  the  like  places  of  fa- 
fhionable  refort. 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more  they  drink, 
they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  This  is  an  egregious 
error ; for,  while  the  unhappy  patient  thinks  he  is  by 
this  means  eradicating  his  dilordcr,  he  is  often,  in  fad, 
undermining  the  powers  of  life,  and  ruining  his  confti- 
tuiiou.  Indeed,  nothing  can  do  this  lo  cffedually  as 
weakening  the  powers  of  digeftion  by  the  improper  ap- 
plication of  ftrong  ftimulants.  The  very  eflence  of  health 
depends  on  the  digeftive  organs  performing  their  due 
fundions,  and  the  moft  tedious  maladies  are  all  conneded 

with  indigeftion.  ^ . 

Drinking 
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Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity  not  only  in- 
jures the  b^owels,  and  occafions  indigedion,  but  gene- 
rally defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is  taken.  ■ The 
difeafes,  for  the  cure  of  which  mineral  waters  are  chiefly 
celebrated,  are  moftly  of  the  chronic  kind ; and  it  is 
well  known  that  fuch  difeafes  can  only  be  cured  by  the 
flow  operation  of  alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines  as  adl  by 
inducing  a gradual  change  in  the  habit.  This  requires 
length  of  titne,  and  never  can  be  effedled  by  medicines 
which  run  off  by  flool,  and  operate  chiefly  on  the  firfi: 
paflTages. 

Thofe  who  wifli  for  the  cure  of  any  obflinate  malady 
from  the  Harrowgate  waters,  or  others  of  the  fulphu- 
reous  or  faline  clafs,  ought  to  take  them  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  hardly  to  produce  any  cffcft  whatever  on  the 
bowels.  With  this  view,  a half-pint  glafs  may  be  drank 
at  bed-time  *,  and  the  fame  quantity  an  hour  before 
breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper.  The  dofe,  however,  mud 
vary,  according  to  circumdances.  Even  the  quantity 
mentioned  above  will  purge  fome  perfons,  while  others 
will  drink  twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  lead  moved 
by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the  only  dandard 
for  ufingthe  water  as  an  alterative.  No  more  ought  to 
be  taken  than  barely  to  move  the  body  ; nor  is  it  always 
neceffary  to  carry  it  even  this  length,  provided  the  water 
goes  off  by  the  other  emundlories,  and  does  not  occafion 
a chillnefs  or  flatulency  in  the  domach  or  bowels.  When 
the  water  is  intended  to  purge,  in  cafes  where  the  nature 
of  the  patient’s  complaint  requires  a drong  determination 
to  the  bowels,  it  may  be  necelTary  to  drink  a pint  or  two 
before  breakfad. 

I would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  thofe  wa- 
ters over  night,  to  avoid  hearty  fuppers,  but  alfo  againlL 

* When  I fpeak  of  drinking  a glafs  of  the  water  over  night,  L 
mail  beg  leave  to  caution  thole  who  follow  this  plan  agaiulFearing 
hearty  fuppers.  The  late  Dr.  Daultry  of  York,  who  was  th? 
firll  that  brought  the  Harrowgate  waters  into  repute,  uleJ  to  ad'- 
viie  his  patients  to  drink  a glafs  before  they  went  to  bed  ; tlie  con- 
fequence  of  which  was,  that  having  eat  a Helh  lupper.  and  the 
Water  operating  in  the  night,  they  were  crtteii  tormented  wiiii  gripe' 
and  obliged  to  call  lor  medical  uffidance. 


II 
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eating  heavy  meals  at  any  time.  The  ftimulus  of  wateri 
impregnated  with  fulphur  and  falts.  Teems  to  create  a 
falfe  appetite.  I have  feen  a delicate  perfon,  after  drink- 
ing the  Harrowgate  waters  of  a morning,  cat  a break- 
faft  fufficient  to  have  ferved  two  ploughmen,  devour  a 
plentiful  dinner  of  flefli  and  filh,  and,  to  crown  all,  eat 
fuch  a fupper  as  might  have  fatisfied  a hungry  porter. 
All  this,  indeed,  the  ftomach  Teemed  to  crave  j but  this 
craving  had  better  remain  not  quite  fatisfied,  than  that 
the  ftomach  fbould  be  loaded  with  what  exceeds  its 
powers.  To  ftarve  patients  was  never  my  plan  j but  I am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  ufe  of  all  the  ftrongly 
purging  mineral  waters,  a light  and  rather  diluting  diet 
is  the  moft  proper ; and  that  no  perfon,  during  fuch  a 
courfe,  ought  to  eat  to  the  full  extent  of  what  his  appe- 
tite craves. 

Exercife  Is  not  Icfs  conducive  to  the  falutary  end  In 
view  than  temperance.  It  promotes  the  operation  of  the 
waters,  and  carries  them  through  the  fyftem.  It  may  be 
taken  in  any  manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient ; but  he  ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs.  I fcarce- 
ly  need  repeat  a remark  often  made  in  other  parts  of 
this  work,  that  the  beft  kinds  of  exercife  are  thofe  con- 
nedled  with  amufement.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  ex- 
hilarate the  fpiriis,  not  only  incrcafes  the  efficacy  of  the 
waters,  but  ads  as  a medicine.  All  thofe  who  repair  to 
the  fountains  of  health,  ought  therefore  to  leave  every 
care  behind,  to  mix  with  the  company,  and  to  make 
themfclves  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  poffible.  From 
this  condud,  affifted  by  the  free  and  wholefome  air  of 
thofe  fafhionable  places  of  refort,  and  alfo  the  regu- 
lar and  early  hours  which  are  ufually  kept,  the  pa- 
tient often  receives  more  benefit  than  from  ufing  the 

waters.  . , 

During  my  refidence  at  Harrowgate,  I met  with  many 

inftances  of  the  moft  mifehievous  effeds  produced  by 
drinking  the  waters  in  cafes  where  they  were  abfolutcly 
improper,  and  adverfe  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When 
people  hear  of  a wonderful  cure  having  been  perforrnea 
bv  lome  mineral  waicr,  they  immediately  conclude  that 
it*  will  cure  every  thing,  and  accordingly  iwallow  it  down. 
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when  they  might  as  well  take  poifon.  Before  patients 
begrin  to  drink  the  more  adlive  kinds  of  mineral  waters, 
they  ought  to  be  well  informed  of  the  propriety  of  the 
courfe,  and  fhould  never  perfifl:  in  ufing  them,  when  they 
are  found  to  aggravate  the  diforder. 

On  the  other  hand,  I often  witnefied  the  happy  ifTue 
of  experiments  made  with  judgment  and  caution  at  Har- 
rowgate,  when  the  greateft  benefit  was  derived  from  the 
proper  ufe  of  the  waters  in  various  eruptions  on  the  fliin, 
of  the  moft  diftrefilng  nature ; in  rheumatifm  complica- 
te(3  with  fcorbutic  complaints ; in  obftruffions  of  the 
glandular  and  lymphatic  fyRem ; and  in  difeafes  of  the 
firft  pafiages,  accompanied  with,  or  proceeding  from, 
inaflivity  of  the  flomach  and  bowels,  acidity,  indigef- 
tion,  vitiated  bile,  worms,  putrid  fordes,  the  piles,  and 
jaundice.  They  anfvver  two  very  important  purpofes ; 
firfi,  when  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  ailing  as  an  altera- 
tive, and  inducing,  by  their  mild  operation,  a gradual 
change  in  the  habit;  and,  fecondly,  when  employed  in 
larger  dofes  where  purging  is  indicated,  fulfilling  that  in- 
tention in  the  moil  defirablc  manner,  without  irritating 
the  nerves,  or  weakening  the  patient  fo  much  as  other 
purgatives.  After  a little  ufe,  almoft  every  body  can 
drink  them  without  any  great  difguft,  though  they  arc 
at  firft  no  lei's  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  than  ofFcnfive  to 
the  fmell. 

I lhall  only  add,  that  the  external  ufe  of  the  Harrov- 
gate  waters  being  juftly  deemed  a very  powerful  auxili- 
ary in  rnany  of  the  diforders  for  which  they  are  reforted 
to,  particularly  thofe  of  the  cutaneous  clafs,  there  are  pro- 
per baths  for  this  purpofe,  to  the  fupply  of  which  three 
fprings  out  of  four  are  devoted,  that  which  is  referved 
for  drinking  being  niore  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fait 
and  fulphur  than  the  reft. 

The  fulphureous  and  faline  waters  of  Moffat  in  North 
Britain  are  almoft  as  much  reforted  to  as  thofe  of  Harrow- 
gate.  The  impregnation  of  the  former,  indeed,  is  not  fo 
llrong  as  that  of  the  latter,  and  their  effedts  are  of  courfe 
fomewhat  different.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  the  Moffat 
water  may  be  drank  in  a morning,  without  any  I'cnfible 
effedl  but  chat  of  increafing  the  flow  of  urine.  It  now 

^ and 
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and  then  purges  ; but  this  is  fo  far  from  being  its  conflant 
or  regular  mode  of  operation,  that  opening  medicines  are 
almoft  always  neceflary  during  a courfe  of  it.  Its  evident 
determination  to  the  kidneys  renders  it  of  eflential  fervice 
to  perfons  afflided  with  the  (lone  and  gravel,  particu- 
larly the  latter.  It  has  likewife  afforded  great  relief  in 
many  bilious  complaints,  and  in  the  early  fymptoms  of  a 
fcrophulous  habit.  But  its  chief  po’nt  of  celebrity,  and 
that  in  which  it  may  be  faid  to  rival  the  fprings  of 
Harrowgate,  is  the  cure  of  cutaneous  eruptions  of  ey,ery 
kind.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  external  application  of  the 
water,  warmed  to  a confiderable  temperature,  is  very 
judicioufly  made  a material  part  of  the  plan  of  treatment. 
One  difadvantage,  however,  attends  this  procefs  both 
, at  Moffat  and  Harrowgate.  The  waters,  while  heat- 
ing, unavoidably  lofc  in  vapour  fome  of  their  fulphu- 
reeus  impregnation,  on  which  part  of  their  efficacy,  even 
when  externally  applied,  mufl;  depend.  So  far,  there- 
fore, a preference  is  juftly  due  to  the  naturally  hot  ful- 
phureous  fprings  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  and  Bareges,  of 
which  I fball  take  fome  farther  notice,  after  I deferibe 
the  thermal  fprings  in  our  own  ifland,  which  conflitute 
-the  next  and  laft  clafstin  my  arrangement  of  mineral  , 
waters. 

In  the  introdudory  part  of  this  fedion,  the  waters 
which  now  remain  to  be  confidered  are  fpecifically  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  title  of  calcareous^  becaufe  they  con- 
tain more  lime  or  calcareous  falts  than  they  do  of  any 
other  folid  fubftance.  1 adopted  this  title,  however,  in 
compliance  with  cuftom,  and  merely  as  a nominal  dif- 
tindion,  rather  than  from  confidering  it  as  an  important 
charaderiftic,  or  by  any  means  expreffive  of  the  grand 
caufe  of  the  efficacy  of  fuch  waters.  It  is  not^  to  chy- 
mical  analyfis,  but  to  experience  that  we  are  indebted 
for  a knowledge  of  their  virtues  ; and,  inftcad  of  giving 
them  a name  taken  from  a part  of  their  contents,  which 
conveys  no  ufeful  information,  we  had  better  fimply  ca 
them  hot  fprings,  as  every  body  will  then  have  a clear 
idea  of  the  molt  perceptible  difference  between  chem 
and  all  the  other  mineral  waters  in  our  ifland.  ^ 

l0 
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In  this  part  of  our  defcriptlon,  the  hot  fprings  of, 
Bath  have  the  moft  indifputable  claims  to  precedencp. 
The  fame  of  their  medical  virtues  is  more  widely  dif- 
fufed  and  more  firmly  eftablifbed  than  that  of  any  other 
fprings  in  the  known  world.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  pen  of  induftry,  of  genius,  or  of  ambi- 
tion, fbould  have  been  often  cxercifed  upon  fo  popular 
a topic.  Amidft  fuch  a multitude  of  books,  Dr.  Fal- 
coner’s “ Pradtical  Diflertation  on  the  Medicinal  Ef- 
fedts  of  the  Bath  Waters,”  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  beft 
account  which  has  yet  appeared  of  what  he  juflly  calls 
a powerful,  but  (in  many  inftances)  nice  remedy.” 
His  fituation  as  phyfician  to  the  Bath  Hofpital  muft 
have  afforded  him  the  beft  opportunities  of  obfervino- 
the  effeds  of  thofe  waters  ^ and  he  has  given  the  moft 
< fatisfadory  proofs  of  his  being  well  qualified  to  profit 
by  thofe  opportunities.  One  of  his  remarks  is  really  of 
more  confequence  than  a whole  volume  of  chymical  in- 
veftigations,  which  have  thrown  juft  as  little  light  upon 
the  efficacy  of  the  waters  as  the  fables  concernTng  Bla- 
DUD,  or  the  frequently  difcovered  fragments  of  Roman 
antiquities.  Chymiftry,  indeed,  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  component  parts  of  thofe  waters,  and  tells  us 
they  contain  a good  deal  of  calcareous  falts,  but  little 
if  any,  neutral  alkaline  falts;  and  that  they  are  imprecr’ 
nated  with  about  a fixtieth  part  in  bulk  of  fixed  am 
which  holds  in  folucion  fo  very  fmall  a quantity  of  iror! 
as  to  be  fcarcely  appretiable,  though  it  gives  a flight: 
chalybeate  taftc  to  the  water  when  hot  from  the  fpriS^ 
But  what  inference  could  we  deduce  from  thefe  and  the 
details,  m the  treatment  of  anv  particular 

praditioner,  as 

I fa.d  before,  that  we  muft  look  for  uleful  information  • 
and,  m this  view  of  the  fubjed,  we  cannot  wiih  for  more 
refpedable  authority  than  that  of  Dr.  Fa  lconer 

According  to  this  writer,  the  Bath  water,  when  drank 
freft  from  the  fpnng.  has  in  molt  perions  the  cffea  of 
ra.fmg  and  rather  accelerating  the  pulfc.  increaf.,..,  the 
heat,  and  exciting  the  fecretions.  The  afti„„  on°  the 
nervous  fyaem  is  felt  at  the  fame  time,  lb  that  the  ftf 
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imilating  properties  of  the  water  muft  be  very  diffufive  ; 


muiaung  piopciciv^c,  mu  w^tvi  lijulc  wv.  — 

and,  what  is  farther  remarkable,  though  thefe  fymptoms 
come  on  fuddenly,  yet  they  often  continue  much  longer 
than  we  can  fuppofe  them  to  be  excited  by  the  adlual 
prefence  of  the  water  in  the  body. 

The  Bath  waters  not  only  promote  urine  and  perfpi- 
ration,  but  alfo  increafe  the  falivary  difeharge  j and 
quench  third  better  than  any  other  fluid,  in  cafes 
there  is  no  tendency  to  fever.  If  any  difpofition  of  this 
kind  fliould  appear,  a hot  dimulant  would  be  evidently 
improper. 

It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  thofe  waters 
were  fomewhat  aflrlngent,  on  account  of  the  coltive- 
nefs  which  frequently  accompanies  the  ufe  of  them,  put 
this  eflfed  is  more  reafonably  aferibed  to  their  heating 
qualities,  and  to  their  power  of  exciting  the  other  le- 
cretions.  As  a proof  of  this,  when  perlpiration  is 
checked  in  cold  weather,  they  fometimes  prove  Ilightiy 

^^Th^rdief  which  the  B .th  waters  afford  in  the  cholic, 
in  convulflve  retchings  which  often  attend  the  gout  m 
the  flomach,  and  in  many  other  fimilar  affettions,  is  a 
fufficient  evidence  of  their  anti-fpafmodic  powers. 

This  account  of  the  primary  and  immediate  ededs  ot 
the  water  ufed  internally  will  enable  any  patient  to  judge 
from  his  own  feelings,  whether  it  agrees  wuh  his  conlti- 
tution  or  nor.  If  it  excites,  on  being  hrfl:  taken,  a 
pleaflng  glow  in  the  flomach,  followed  ® 

fpirits,  and  of  appetite,  particularly  for  breakfaft,  and,  ' 
above  all,  a rapid  determination  to  thc  kidneys,  there 
tte  greateft  probability  of  its  proving  ferviceable.  But 
if  k occafions  head-ach,  third,  and  drynels  of  the 
tongue  i-if  it  fits  heavy  on  the  flomach,  or  produces 
teknei  and  does  not  pafs  off  by  urine  or  perfp.ra- 

on  — t may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  its  continuance 
Zld  do  injury,  unkls  thefe  fymptoms  can  be  te- 

"Tf'te  come  next  to  conf.der  the  extetr.al  t.pplic«'.on 
of  thofe  waters,  we  Ihall  find,  in  the  firft  P'““-  “ 

they  unite  all  the  medicinal  advantages  ot  warm 
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from  about  a hundred  and  fix  degrees  of  heat  to  any  in- 
ferior degree  that  may  be  defired.  The  extent  alfo  of 
the  baths,  which  affords  room  to  move  about  in  them 
freely,  and  the  permanence  and  uniformity  of  their 
warmth,  are  no  unimportant  recommendations.  But 
Dr.  Falconer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Bath  waters  pof- 
fefs  feme  farther  powers  or  fpecific  qualities  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  co.mmon  water  of  the  fame  temperature.  He 
thinks  that  their  adfion  on  the  nervous  fyftem  is  more 
fiimulating  than  a common  warm  bath  ; — that  they  raife 
the  pulfe  and  heat  of  the  body  to  a higher  degree,  yet 
are  much  lefs  apt  to  produce  a violent  perfpiration  ^ — 
that  they  remarkably  increafe  the  urinary  difeharge;  — 

I and  that,  fo  far  from  caufing  any  relaxation  or  weaknefs, 
the  bathers  are  obferved  to  be  in  genera!  more  alert  and 
vigorous,  and  to  have  a better  appetite  on  the  days  of 
bathing  than  in  the  intervals.  As  far  as  my  own  oppor- 
tunities of  obfervation  extended  during  a few  fliort  vi-. 
fits  at  Bath,  they  arc  in  perfefl  concurrence  with  the 
Do(5for's  opinion. 

The  difeafes,  in  which  this  eminent  praflitioner  very 
accurately  deferibes  the  good  effeds  of  the  Bath  waters, 
are  the  green  ficknefs,  particularly  before  any  confider- 
able  affeftion  of  the  flomach  takes  place,  or  any  feverifh 
fymptoms  appear;  vifeera!  obflruftions,  when  the  con- 
fequences  of  intermittent  fever,  or  mf  long  refidence  in 
hot  climates,  if  the  diforder  in  thefe  cafes  has  not  ad- 
vanced too  far;  the  pally,  from  a great  variety  of 
caufes;  the  gout,  in  that  ftage  of  the  complaint,  when 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  if  any  have  preceded,  have 
in  a good  meafure  abated,  and  a degree  of  weaknefs 
and  vv'ant  of  cone  in  the  Tyflem  begins  to  take  place  j 
the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  the  acute  alfo,  provided 
the  feverifli  difpofition  be  previoufly  allayed  by  proper 
evacuations ; white  fwellings  on  the  knee  ; hip  cafes  • 
weaknefs  of  the  organs  of  digeftion  ; the  cholic;  accoml 
panted  with  hyfteric  fymptoms.  or  produced  by  the  poi- 

onoMcad;  the  jaundxc,  when  ariftng  from  fitnpieob- 
rudion  of  the  binary  diKSs ; hypochondriac  and  hvf- 
ter, cal  complaints  1 St.  Vitus’s  Dance  , fpafmodic  affec- 
tions t>l  the  womb  and  painful  meiiaruaiion  ; and  laft- 

if, 
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ly,  in  many  cutaneous,  but  more  efpecially  leprous 
eruptions. 

I have  confined  rnyfelf  here  to  a bare  outline,  which 
may  be  fufficient  for  the  general  diredion  of  valetudi- 
narians, who  mud  avail  themfclves  of  more  particular 
advice  at  the  fountain  head.  Almofl:  every  cafe  will  re- 
quire a peculiar  mode  of  treatment  j and  great  caution 
will  be  found  necelTary  to  prevent  fatal  miftakes.  I can- 
not too  often  repeat,  that  the  more  powerful  any  re- 
medy is,  tlie  iT.ore  liable  it  is  to  abule ; and  though  the 
efficacy  of  the  Bath  waters  has  been  fully  eftabliffied  in 
a variety  of  the  mod  dubborn  and  affliding  diforders, 
yet  their  mifapplication  has  alfo  been  often  attended  with 
very  ferious  confeqiiences. 

Even  when  the  ufe  of  the  Bath  waters  may  be  deemed 
fafe  or  proper,  confideration  mud  be  had,  as  Dr.  Fal- 
coner judly  obferves,  to  the  quantity  taken  in,  when 
they  are  drank  ; and  to  the  time  of  day  in  the  bath,  . 
heat  of  the  water,  &c.  when  they  ' are  externally 
ufed. 

The  fafed  method  is  to  begin  with  drinking  a glafs, 
containing  about  a quarter  of  a pint,  before  breakfad  ; 
and  to  iudge  from  its  effeds  how  often  it  may  be  re- 
peated, or  the  quantity  enlarged.  If  jt  feels  ealy,  warm, 
and  cordial,  to  ihe  fiomach  and  fpirits,  and  excites  no 
pain  or  fenfe  of  fulnefs  in  the  head  or  eyes,  a fecond 
Plafs  of  the  fame  fize  may  be  taken  the  lame  day  at 
noon,  and  this  quantity  gradually  increafed  to  a pint  in 
the  day,  taken  at  two  or  three  times,  as  convenience 
may  fuit.  This  is  deemed  a proper  medium  for  the  ge- ' 
nerality  of  people,  though  in  fome  cales,  where  the  ha- 
bit is  not  very  irritable,  the  daily  allowance  may  be  aug- 
mented .to  a pint  and  a half,  with  fafery  and  benefit. 
The  Cro<s  Bath  water,  the  temperature  of  which,  when 
fTeffi  from  the  fpring,  is  is  ufually  recommended 

at  the  commencement  of  a courfe,  efpecially  when  there 
is  anv  affedion  of  the  head,  or  when  any  tendency  to 
plethora  appears  in  the  lydem.  After  lome  nme,  the 
more  powerful  water  of  the  King  s,  or  the  Hot  Bath, 
which  is  four  degrees  higher  in  temperature,  may  be 
ufed } and  this  change  will  prevent,  in  fome  mcalure. 
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the  difgiifl:  which  is  apt  to  come  on  after  a long  trial  of 
the  bath  waters. 

No  lefs  regard  fhould  be  paid  to  the  proper  ufc  of  the 
bath.  A fhort  flay  of  five  or  fix  minutes  is  mod  ad- 
vifable  at  firfi: ; and  if  this  trial  produces  no  fymptoms 
that  are  difagreeable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  feems  to  im- 
prove the  health,  fpirits,  and  ftrength,  a longer  day 
may  be  gradually  indulged,  till  it  comes  to  half  an  hour, 
but  never  to  caufe  lafiitude,  faintnefs,  or  -difgud.  The 
choice  of  the  baths  is  often  a matter  of  importance,  as 
there  is  a dill  greater  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the 
waters  when  in  the  baths  than  at  the  pumps,  the  waters 
in  the  King’s,  or  the  Hot  Bath,  being  from  eight  to 
twelve  degrees  warmer  than  thofe  in  the  Crofs  Bath. 
There  are  alfo  private  baths  of  any  temperature  to  fuit 
the  peculiarities  of  every  patient’s  habit  or  complaint. 

The  bed  time  in  general  for  bathing  is  the  morning; 
and  it  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  at  mod  thrice  a week. 

As  the  public  baths  are  emptied  foon  after  nine  o’clock, 
a Inuch  earlier  hour  is  ufually  chofen  for  bathing;  but 
the  private  baths  may  be  prepared  at  any  hour  of  the 
day.  Where  a greater  dimulus  than  mere  immerfion  is 
thought  neceflary,  or  where  a partial  application  of  the  ' 
water  is  deemed  preferable  to  a general  one,  the  part 
rnay  be  pumped  upon,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  forcible  ac- 
tion of  the  water  on  that  part,  and  yet  prove  lefs  heat- 
ing to  the  fydem  at  large. 

There  are  no  fprings  in  our  iQand  befides  thofe  at 
Lath,  wliich  can  be  diuftly  called  hot,  though  a few 
others  have  got  the  name,  and  are  referred  to'^this  clafs 
of  thermal  waters,  from  being,  invariably  in  every  fea-  * 
Ion,  and  independently  of  the  (late  of  the  atmofphere, 
warmer  than  the^  general  average  of  the  heat  of  com- 
mon fpnngs.  The  temperature  of  Buxton  waters  is 
only  82°,  yet  approaches  neared  to  that  of  the  hot 
fprings  at  Bath,  which,  in  their  cooled  dace,  arc  ne- 
ver lower  than  90".  In  oth.r  Icnfible  properties  cl.e 
Buxton  water  didcrs  very  little  from  common  pump 
water,  ^ ^ 


The 
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The  medicinal  effcds  of  the  Buxton  waters,  howeverj, 
arc  far  from  being  inconfiderable.  Taken  internally  in 
fmall  dofes  at  different  intervals,  amounting  to  near  a 
pint  before  breakfaff,  and  the  like  quantity  before  dinner, 
they  afford  very  great  relief  in  heart  burn  flatulency, 
ficknefs  at  the  flomach,  and  other  diftreffing  fymptoms 
of  defefHve  digeffion  and  derangement  of  the  alimen- 
tary organs,  the  fure  attendants  of  indolence  and  luxury. 
In  fuch  cafes,  the  body  muff  be  kept  regularly  open  by 
means  of  medicine  during  the  ufe  of  the  waters,  if  thefe 
do  not,  as  they  fometimes  will,  produce  a laxative  effcft, 
which  is  always  falutary.  They  are  no  lefs  ferviceable  in 
alleviating  painful  affedtions  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder ; 
and  here  alfo  the  external  ufc  of  the  waters  is  often  found 
to  promote  their  internal  operation.  • ^ 

But  the  employment  of  the  Buxton  waters  as  a bath  is 
not  confined  to  the  relief  of  gravelly  complaints.  They 
contribute  far  more  effcdlually  to  reftore  the  healthy 
.idfion  of  particular  limbs,  that  may  have  loft  their  moving 
powers  in  confequence  of  long  or  violent  inflammation, 
occafioned  either  by  external  injury,  or  preceding  acute 
rheumatifm.  But  if  the  rigidity,  weaknefs,  or  impaired 
fundhons  of  the  parts  affedled  be  the  conlequcnce  of  a 
paralytic  ftroke  or  of  gouty  inflammation,  more  beneftt 
wiil  be  experienced  from  the  warmer  temperature  of  the 


Bathwaters.  , r'l  i 

Ih  general,  the  Buxton  bath  is  well  fuited  to  fuch  a Ian-  . 

puid,  enfeebled,  or  very  irritable  ftate  of  the  habit,  as 
cannot  bear  abfolutely  cold  water,  but  may  be  excited 
to  eafy  and  falutary  re-aftion  by  a milder  ftimulus. 
The  flight  flaock,  which  people  feel  at  the  inftant  of  irn- 
merfion  in  the  Buxton  waters,  is  almoft 
followed  by  a pleufanc  glow  all  over  the  body  ; and  thi 
is  Sd  the  eftea  afmed  at.  But  I have  exprelRd 
my^lelf  fo  fully  on  the  nature  of  the  particular 
tks  to  which  the  lukewarm  bath  is  ^ 

render  any  farther  obfervations  on  this  head  unneceff  y. 
mtep^^^  approach  ftill  nearer  o 

COM  w “/r  <ha'n  tlfofe  at 

lowet  in  point  of  temperature.  The  Oiock,  / 

give  on  immerliun,  is  confcqucntly  ftrongcr,  an 
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greater  powers  of  re-a6lion  in  the  habit ; but  they  form 
a good  intermediate  bath  between  Buxton  and  the  fea. 
They  are  therefore  very  properly  employed  in  preparing 
invalids  for  the  latter,  when  this  is  neceflTary  to  com- 
plete a cure,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  the  chronic  rheuma- 
tifm.  They  are  ufed  internally  as  a pure  diluting  drink, 
but  are  not  known  to  poflefs  any  ocher  remarkable  medi- 
cinal properties. 

The  Hotwell,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  near  Briftol,  is 
not,  indeed,  fo  cold  as  the  fprings  at  Matlock,  but  does 
not  rife  to  the  temperature  of  thofe  at  Buxton,  being 
only  74°,  or  twenty- two  degrees  below  the  ordinary 
warmth  of  the  blood  in  a Bate  of  health.  The  Hotwell 
water  is  not  made  ufe  of  to  bathe  in ; but,  taken  inter- 
nally, it  has  acquired  very  high  reputation  for  curing  the 
incipient  fymptoms  of  conlumption,  and  affording  confi- 
derable  relief  in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  this  difeafe. 
As  the  effefts  it  produces  are  very  gradual,  its  agreeable- 
nefs  to  the  palate  is  a fortunate  circumftance  for  a clafs  of 
patients  vvho  can  only  hope  by  long  and  fteady  perfeve- 
rance  to  check  the  progrefs  of  one  of  the  moll  infidious 
deflroyers'of  the  human  fpecies.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
they  are  aifo  indebted  for  a part  of  the  relief  they  ex- 
perience to  the  mild,  fhtkered,  yet  fufficiently  ventilated 
fituation  of  the  Flotwells,  and  to  the  judicious  plan  of  diet, 
cxercife,  and  amul'ements  purfued  there. 

The  ocher  complaints,  in  which  the  purity  and  temper- 
ature of  the  Hotwell  water  render  it  very  grateful  and  of 
no  fmall  efficacy,  are  relaxations  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  brought  on  by  long  refidence  in  hot  climates ; 
bilious  diarrhoea  j flight  dyfentery  ; and  a diforder  flill 
more  difficult  of  cure  than  any  of  chefe,  I mean  the  dia- 
betes. Ido  not  know  any  natural  remedy  better  adapted 
to  relieve  its  various  fymptoms;  fuch  as  the  conllant 
thirft,  the  impeding  perfpiracion,  the  drynefs  and  fre- 
quent defquamation  of  the  Ikiti,  the  feverifn  quicknefs  of 
the  puHe,  and  the  prcter-natural  difeharge  of  urine.  ^ A 
regular  courfe  of  tnc  Hotwell  water  has  been  found  to 
moderate  this  almoft  unquenchable  thirll ; to  keep  the 
fkin  moilt  and  perfpirable  ; to  allay  the  fever  j and  to 
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fqnder  the  urinary  organs  fitter  to  receive  benefit  from 
the  medicines  ufually  prefcribed  to  remove  their  debility 
and  that  of  the  fyft^m  in  general.  It  may  be  farther  ne- 
cefiary  to  obferve,  that,  as  this  water  contains  but  a very 
Imall  quantity  of  purgative  falts,  which  are  alfo  counter- 
adled  by  a larger  folution  of  calcareous  falts,  it  mufi  have 
a ftronger  determination  to  the  kidneys  than  to  the 
bowels,  fo  that  the  ufe  of  a gentle  aperient  medicine  be- 
comes in  feveral  cafes  advifable. 

Particular  habits  and  complaints  require  variations  in 
the  quantity  to  be  taken  of  this,  as  well  as  of  any  other 
mineral  water.  The  full  dofe  is  a half  pint,  to  be  drank 
early  in  the  morning,  and  repeated  before  breakfaft,  at 
the  interval  cf  at  leaft  half  an  hour  foent  in  gentle  exer- 
cife.  Two  more' dofes  of  the  like  quantity,  and  with 
the  like  interpofuion  of  adlive  amufement,  are  to  be 
taken  between  breakfaft  and  dinner,  at  the  longeft  dif- 
tance  from  each  of  thofe  meals.  As  this  v/ater  is  alfo 
ufed  at  table  and  for  domeftic  purpofes,  every  invalid 
unavoidably  takes  more  than  the  above  quantity  every 
day  ; but  in  confequence  of  its  altered  temperature,  and 
of  the  lofs  of  the  fixed  air  it  contained,  it  cannot  be  in  fo 
high  a ftate  of  medicinal  perfedtion  as  when  drank  frefii 
from  the  fpring.  The  fame  remark  muft  of  courfe 
apply  to  the  immenfe  quantities  that  are  bottled  for  ex- 
portation, though  the  almoft  proverbial  purity  and  foft- 
uefs  of  the  water,  as  well  as  its  excellent  property  of  keep- 
ing untainted  for  i great  length  of  time  in  hot  climates, 
muft  render  it  a very  valuable  water  for  long  voyages.  ^ 

I flTall  fubjoin  to  thefe  obfervations  on  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  our  own  thermal  waters,  a fhort  account  of  the 
moft  celebrated  hot  fprings  on  the  continent. 

There  is  none  of  the  foreign  watering  places  more  re- 
forted  to  than  the  German  Spa,  of  which  I already  took 
notice  among  the  cold  chalybeatcs,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
about  twenty -four  miles  diftant  from  the  former,  and 
equally  famous  for  waters  of  a very  different  quality  and 
temperature.  Their  celebrity  is  traced  back  even  to  the 
(Jays  of  Charlemagne,  who  refided  for  a long  time  at 
Aix,  and  took  lb  much  delight  in  the.  ufe  of  the  waters, 
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as  frequently  to  hold  his  levee  in  the  bath,  with  all  his 
attendants. 

The  exact  degree  of  the  heat  of  thefe  waters  is  given 
differently  by  different  obfervers ; but,  taking  the  ave- 
rage  of  their  accounts,  it  may  be  reckoned  in  the  well  of 
the  hotteft  bath  at  140'’,  and  at  the  fountain  where  it  is 
drank,  about  120°.  It  requires  to  ftand  feveral  hours 
in  the  large  baths,  before  it  is  fufficiently  cooled  for  tepid 
bathing,  without  the  addition  of  cold  water.  It  contains 
an  uncommon  quantity  of  fulphur,  and  emits  a fmell  like 
that  of  Harrowgate  water,  but  far  more  penetrating. 
From  its  heat,  and  its  ffronger  impregnation  of  the  ful- 
phureous  principle,  iris  alfo  more  powerful  in  all  the 
difeafes  of  the  (kin,  for  which  Harrowgate  is  reforted  to. 
d'ho  baths  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  looked  upon  as  a cer- 
tain cure  for  almoft  every  cutaneous  eruption  ; but  the 
water  lliould  be  ufed  internally  at  the  fame  time,  to  carry 
off  impurities,  and  keep  up  the  full  perfpiration  pro- 
moted by  the  bathing.  Thefe  baths  are  equally  fervice- 
able  in  ftiffnefs  of  the  joints  and  ligaments,  which  is 
left  by  the  inflammation  of  gout  and  rheumatifm,  and  in 
the  debility  of  palfy,  where  the  highefl  degree  of  heat 
which  the  fldn  can  bear  is  required.  In  obftinate  cafes, 
the  vapour  bath,  formed  by  the  fleam  of  thofe  very  hot 
waters,  is  recommended  by  the  German  phyficians. 

Numberlefs  inftances  ferve  to  eftablifh  the  efficacy  of 
the  waters  of  Aix  as  an  internal  medicine  in  painful  affec- 
tions of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  as  well  as  in  diforders 
of  the  ffomach  and  biliary  organs  occafioned  by  luxuri- 
ous indulgence  and  intemperance.  The  common  dofe 
IS  half  a pint,  to  be  repeated  more  or  lefs  often,  accord- 
ing  to  Its  Icnfible  effeds,  and  to  the  intention  with  which 
It  IS  prefenbed,  either  as  a purgative,  or  a diuretic.  It 
IS  a ftriking  proof  of  the  power  of  habit,  that  the  palate 
and  ftomach  are  foon  reconciled  to  the  u'eof  fuch  waters 
though  at  firft  extremely  difgufting  and  naufeous. 

The  hot  fulphureous  fprings  at  Bareges,  two  little 
hamkts  on  the  French  fide  of  the  PyrenJ^n  mountains, 
re,  indeed,  inferior  in  the  degrees  of  heat  and  ftrcnoch 
of  impregnation  to  the  waters  of  Alx-la-Chanelle  vet 
are  found  very  beneficial  in  the  like  complaints.  Their 

highly 
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highly  detergent  powers,  owing  perhaps  to  a fmall  por- 
tion of  oily  or  bituminous  matter,  added  to  the  other 
medicinal  properties  which  they  poflefs  in  common  with 
thofe  of  Aix,  render  them  peculiarly  efficacious  in  deep- 
feated  ulcers,  and  thofe  morbid  affedlions  of  the  womb, 
which  French  ladies  call,  though  not  with  medical  cor- 
reftnefs.  Depots  de  lait.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  waters  are 
injeaed.  They  are  alfo  very  frequently  ufed  in  the  form 
douche,  or  by  way  of  pumping  on  the  part  affcded,  as 

well  as  for  general  bathing.  ^ , 

In  the  interior  parts  of  France,  particularly  in  the  cen- 
tral provinces  of  Auvergne  and  the  Bourbonnois,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Department  of  the  Loire,  there  are  feveral 
hot  fprings,  but  of  the JaUne  chalybeate  clafs,  the 
of  which,  as  an  internal  medicine,  is  greatly  increafed  by 
their  higher  degree  of  temperature,  in  the  diforders  tor 
which  Cheltenham  is  reforted  to  in  our  own  country. 
Thofe  French  fprings  derive  another  very  important  ad- 
vantage from  their  heat,  that  of  being  tiled  as  a bath  in 
all  cafes  which  may  require  that  faiutary  ftimulus  on  the 
furface.  In  many  of  thefe,  the  internal  and  external  ule 
of  the  waters  co-operate  with  wonderful  eB-ett ; and  par- 
ticularly in  the'fexual  complaints  of  women,  anfing  from 
any  defed  or  irregularity  in  the  funaions  of  the  ute- 
11  organs.  Catharine  de  Medicis,  the  mother  of 
feveral  French  princes,  is  laid  to  have  been  much  indebte 
for  her  fertility  to  the  waters  of  Bourbon- Lancy,  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Moulins,  a place  conligned  to  im- 
mortal fame  by  Sterne’s  affeding  ftory  of  Maria. 

There  is  a village  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia,  wheie 
the  waters  may  be=faid.  in  the  fuideft  lente  of  the  wo  d 
10  boil  up  with  vehemence  from  the  fpm  p,  and  are 
often  ufed^for  fcalding  hogs  and  fowls,  to  ' 

and  feathers,  their  heat  being  quite  liifficient  for  the  « Pu 
The  temperature  of  the  M - ; 

Join  as  it  firft  iffues  forth,  is  as  high  as  165  , and  Kecf 
r^riabl  to  the  fame  point.  Of  courfe  it  require,  to. 
be  very  much  cooled  before  it  can  be  tiled  as  a bath> 
even  dLnk.  Thofe  waters  arc  faid  to  have  been  refo 

.0,  and  fi-ft  broug^  “^“.T^lirrcumiance 

ihTvXgc  owes  its  name  of  CnrVw,  or  Charles’s  ba^ 
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The  natural  hiftory  of  its  waters  would  afford  a great 
variety  of  curious  and  interefting  particulars  ; but  the 
limits  of  my  prefent  pi  in  confine  me  to  a fhort  medical 
notice  of  their  ckt raordinary  virtu'^s  in  all  the  difeafes 
for  the  cure  of  which  Jaline  chalybeates  are  internally  or 
externally  employed. 


CHAP.  Lvr. 

OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  DIET 
OF  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 

I^XPERIENCE  proves  that  not  a few  of  the  difeafes 
incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  are  owing 
to  their  mode  of  living.  The  vegetable  produdions 
they  confume,  fall  confiderably  (liort  of  the  proportion 
which  they  ought  to  bear  to  the  animal  part  of  their  food. 
The  conftant  ufe  of  bread  and  animal  fubftances  excites 
an  unnatural  thirfi:,  and  leads  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
beer  and  other  ftimulating  liquors,  which  generate  dif- 
eafe  and  reduce  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  to 
(late  of  a indigence.  To  teach  the  poor  man  how  to 
live  cheaper  and  better,  is  the  defign  of  the  following 
pages. 

Though  the  common  people  of  this  country  live  at  a 
greater  expence  than  any  where  elfe,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  live  better.  They  are  flrong  indeed,  but  by 
no  means  healthy  j and  it  is  found  that,  from  an  attach- 
ment to  a particular  mode  of  living,  they  are  more  liable 
to  difeafe  and  death  in  foreign  climes,  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  other  country. 

It  is  certainly  proper  chat  the  poor  man  fhould  be  in- 
Eruded  in  every  thing  that  can  make  his  little  earnings 
go  as  far  as  poffible,  or  which  can  add  to  the  comfort  of 
himfelf  and  family.  Nor  can  ceconomy  iii  living  be 
deemed  a trivial  virtue,  in  a country  where  the  riches 
depend  on  the  cheapnefs  of  labour. 


It 
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It  is  alleged  that  the  Englifh  are  fo  much  attached  to  > 
their  own  modes  of  living,  that  no  argument  will  induce 
them  to  make  the  fmallefl:  change.  Habits  are  indeed 
obftinate  things,  efpecially  thofe  which  relate  to  diet ; 
but  there  are  proofs  that  the  Englifh  are  not  inflexible 
even  in  this  matter.  The  mode  of  living  among  the 
lower  orders  has  been  greatly  changed  in  my  time,  and  I 
am  forry  to  fay,  not  for  the  better. 

The  people  of  England  have  too  much  good  fenfe  not 
to  liflen  to  reafon,  provided  due  care  were  taken  to  in- 
flruft  them.  But  here  the  people  may  be  truly  faid 
“ to  perijhfor  want  of  knowledge”  No  means  have  been 
ofcd  to  give  them  proper  inftru£lion.  Hurtful  cuftoms 
have  been  fuffered  to  prevail,  till  they  have  ftruck  fuch 
deep  roots  that  it  will  not  be  an  eafy  matter  to  era- 
dicate them.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  not  unfur- 
mountable.  A few  experiments  of  reform  would  have  the 
effecl;  to  render  it  as  agreeable  as  it  is  falutary. 

Adults  have,  many  old  prejudices  to  overcome,  but  the 
’ cafe  is  different  in  regard  to  children.  They  may  be 
tauoht  to  ufe  any  kind  of  food,  and  what  they  ufe  when 
young  they  will  love  when  old.  If  I can  introduce  a dif- 
ferent method  of  feeding  children,  my  purpofe  will  be  , 
anfwered.  This  alone  will,  in  time,  effcd  a total  change  .] 

in  the  general  mode  of  living.  i 

The  late  diftrefs  of  the  poor  has  called  forth  many  pub-  , 
lications  intended  for  their  relief.  Moft  of  them,  how-  i 
ever,  were  adapted  only  for  the  particular  occafion,  and  ■ 
not ‘calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  like  evils. 
The  following  obfervations,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  a more 
permanent  cfFefl.  They  are  intended  to  recommend  a 
plan  of  living,  which  will  render  the  people  lefs  dcpen- 
on  bread  and  animal  food  for  their  iubfiflence. 


that  bread  is  by  no  means  io  much  a neceilary 
generally  imagined,  and  that  its  place  may,  in 
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many  inftances,  be  fupplied  by  a variety  of  other  farinace- 
ous fubftances. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ALIMENT. 

No  creature  eats  fuch  a variety  of  food  as  man.  In- 
tended for  an  inhabitant  of  every  climate,  he  devours 
the  productions  of  them  all ; and  if  they  do  not  fuit 
his  palate,  or  agree  with  his  llomach,  he  calls  in  the 
aid  of  cookery,  an  art  peculiar  to  himfclf;  by  which 
many  things  chat,  in  a crude  (late,  would  prove  hurt- 
ful, or  even  poifonous,  arc  rendered  wiiolefome  and 
lalutary. 

The  obvious  divifion  of  food  is  into  animal  and 
vegetable.  To  fay  that  man  was  intended  by  nature 
for  ufing  either  the  one  or  the  other  alone,  would  be 
abfurd.  His  IlruClure  and  appetite  prove  that  he  was 
formed  for  both.  Judgment,  however,  is  requifite, 
in  adjufting  the  due  proportions  of  each,  fo  as  to  avoid 
the  inconveniencies  ariling  from  an  extreme  on  either 
hand. 

Though  animal  food  is  more  nourifliing  than  vege- 
table, it  is  not  fafe  to  live  on  that  alone.  Experience 
has  (hewn  that  a diet,  confifting  folely  of  animal  food,  ex- 
cites third  and  naufea,  occafions  putrefcence  in  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels,  and  finally  brings  on  violent  gripino- 
pains,  with  cholera  and  dylentery.  ° 

Animal  food  is  lefs  adapted  to  the  fedentary  than  the 
laborious,  and  lead  of  all  to  the  dubious,  whofe  diet 
ought  to  confid  chiefly  of  vegetables.  Indulging  in 
animal  food  renders  men  duil,  and  unfit  for  the^urfuits 
of  fciencc,  elpecially  when  it  is  accoujpanied  with  the 
free  ufe  of  drong  liquors. 

The  plethoric,  or  perfons  of  a full  habit,  (hould  eat 
fparingly  of  animal  food.  It  yields  far  more  blood  than 
vegetables  taken  in  the  lame  quantity,  and  of  courfe  may 
induce  inflammatory  dilorders.  It  aCls  as  a (limulus  to 
the  whole  iyllern,  by  which  means  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  IS  greatly  accelerated. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  confumptions,  fo  com- 
mon  in  England,  are  in  part  owing  to  the  great  ufe 
of  animal  food.  Though  the  Phthifu  Pulmomlis  is  not, 

properly 
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properly  fpeaking,  an  inflamroatory  difeafe,  yet  it  ge- 
nerally begins  with  fvmptoms  of  inflammation,  and 
is  often  accompanied  with  them  through  its  whole 
progrefs. 

But  the  difeafe  moft  common  to  this  country  is  the- 
fcurvy.  One  finds  a dafh  of  it  in  almofl:  every  family, 
and  in  fome  the  taint  is  very  deep.  A difeafe  fo  general 
muft  have  a general  caufe,  and  there  is  none  fo  obvious 
as  the  great  quantity  of  failed  animal  food  devoured  by 
the  natives.  As  a proof  that  fcurvy  arifes  from  this 
caufe,  we  are  in  poflTrfllon  of  no  remedy  for  that  difeafe 
equal  to  the  free  ufe  of  vegetables.' 

By  the  uninterruf^ited  ufe  of  animal  food,  a putrid 
diathefis  is  induced  in  the  fyftem,  which  predifpofes 
to  a variety  of  diforders.  I am  foully  convinced,  that 
many  of  thofe  obflinate  complaints  fbr  which  we  are 
at  a lofs  to  account,  and  find  itflill  more  difficult  to  cure, 
are  the  effedls  of  a fcorbutic  taint  lurking  in  the  habit. 

Improper  diet  affedls  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  choleric  difpofition  of  the  Engliffi  is  almoffi 
proverbial.  Were  I to  affign  a caufe,  it  would  be, 
their  living  fo  much  on  animal  food.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  induces  a ferocity  of  temper  unknown 
to  men  whofe  food  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Though  thefe  and  fimilar  confequences  may  arilc 
from  the  excefs  of  animal  diet,  we  are  far  from  di(- 
couraging  its  ufe  in  moderation.  In  all  cold  coun- 
tries it  is  certainly  neceffiary  ; but  the  major  part  of  the 
aliment  ought  neverthelefs  to  confill  of  vegetable  lub- 
ffances.  I here  is  a continual  tendency  in  animal  food, 
as  well  as  in  the  human  body  itfelf,  to  putrefaftion, 
which  can  only  be  counteradled  by  the  free  ufe  ot 

vegetables.  , , r i ^ .u),. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  vegetable  food  to  th.. 

of  animal,  gitat  nice.y  is  by  no  means  requiied.  It  mu 
vary  according  to  circumftances,  as  the  heat  of  the 
ther,  the  warnith  of  the  climate,  and  the  like.  The 
ectable  parr,  however,  where  nothing  forbids,  oug  it  cer 
fainly  to  preponderate,  r.-id  1 think  in  the  proportion  at 

kaft  of  nvo  to  one. 
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The  excefllve  confumption  of  animal  food  is  one  great 
caule  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain.  Thie  food  that  a bullock 
affords  bears  but  a fmall  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ve- 
getable matter  he  confumes. 

I am  no  enemy  to  good  fruit,  as  an  article  of  diet ; but 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  ufed  in  this  country,  by  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  is  meretrafh.  Fruit  fhould 
be  eaten  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  the  ftomach  is 
not  loaded  with  food,  and  it  never  ought  to  be  eaten  raw 
till  it  is  thoroughly  ripe, 

OF  BREAD, 

Bread,  or  fomething  refembling  it,  makes  a part  of 
the  diet  of  all  nations.  Hence  it  is  emphatically  deno- 
minated the  fiaff  of  life.  It  may,  however,  be  ufed  too 
freely.  The  lace  Dr.  Fothergill  was  of  opinion,  and  I 
perfe(5Uy  agree  with  him,  that  mod  people  eat  more 
bread  than  is  conducive  to  their  health.  I do  not  mean 
to  infinuate  that  bread  is  unwholefome,  but  that  the  bed 
things  may  prove  hurtful  when  taken  to  excefs.  A for- 
feit of  bread  is  more  dangerous  than  of  any  other  food. 
Omnis  repletio  mala,  repletio  panis  pejjima.  The  French 
confume  vad  quantities  of  bread  > but  its  bad  effefts  are 
prevented  by  their  copious  ufe  of  foups  and  fruits,  which 
have  little  or  no  fhare  in  the  diet  of  the  commiOn  people 
of  England. 

One  important  ufe  of  bread  is  to  form  a mafs  fit  for 
filling  up  the  alimentary  canal,  and  carrying  the  nurri- 
cious  juices  along  that  palfage  in  fuch  a date,  as  to  ren- 
der them  fit  to  be  adted  upon  by  the  ladeal  abforbents, 
which  take  up  the  nouridiment  and  convey  it  to  the 
blood.  In  this  light,  bread  may  be  confidered  as  a foil 
from  whence  the  nourifhment  is  drawn.  1 do  not  fay 
that  bread  contains  no  nourifhment,  but  that  its  ufe,  as 
an  article  of  diet,  does  not  folely  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  nutriment  it  contains,  but  in  fome  meafure  on  its  fit- 
nefs  as  a vehicle  for  conveying  the  nutricious  particles 
through  the  inreftinal*  tubes.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
fined  bread  is  not  always  the  bed  adapted  for  anfwering 
the  purpoles  of  nutrition. 

The 
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The  richeft  food  vvill  not  nourifli  an  animal,  unlefs  th^ 
alimentary  canal  is  fufficiently  diftended.  A dog  has 
been  fed  on  the  richeft  broth,  yet  could  not  be  kept 
alive;  while  another,  which  had  only  the  meat  boiled  to 
a chip  and  water,  throve  very  well.  This  fliews  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  noiirifh  men  on  alimentary  pow- 
ders and  other  concentrated  food. 

The  great  arr,  therefore,  of  preparing  food,  is  to  • 
blend  the  nutritive  part  of  the  aliment  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fome  light  farinaceous  fubftance,  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  canal,  without  overcharging  it  with  more  nu- 
tricious  particles  than  are  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  the 
animal.  This  may  be  done  either  by  bread,  or  other 
farmaceous  fubftances,  of  which  there  is  a great  variety, 
as  will  appear  from  the  fequel. 

Bread  is  one  of  the  moft  expenfive  modes  of  ufing 
grain,  and  not  adapted  to  the  narrow  circumftances  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  as  it  is  burthened  with 
two  heavy  additional  charges,  in  pafling' through  the 
hands  of  both  the  miller  and  the  baker.  Befidcs,  the 
former  often  grinds  down  extraneous  matter  with  the 
wheat,  and  the  latter  as  frequently  bakes  it  up  with^the 
addition  of  lime,  chalk,  alum,  and  other  pernicious  fub- 
ftances.  Since  the  articles  of  diet  have  become  branches 
of  manufadure,  the  public  neither  know  what  they  eat, 
nor  what  they  drink.  _ 


People  imagine,  as  the  finefl;  flour  contains  the  greateft 
quantity  of  nourilhmcnt,  that  it  muft  therefore  be  the 
moft  proper  for  making  into  bread;  but  this  by  no 
means  follows.  The  fineft  flour  comes  the  neareft  to 
ftarch,  which,  though  it  may  occaflonally  prove  a good 
medicine,  makes  bad  bread.  Houlehold  bread,  which 
is  made  by  grinding  down  the  whole  grain,  and  only 
feparating  the  ccarfer  bran,  is  without  doubt  the  mo 
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is  of  a pleafant  tafte,  and  foluble  to  the  bowels.  After  , 
ufing  it  for  fome  years,  I found  that  bread  made  entirely 
of  flour  was  neither  fo  agreeable, to  the.ipalate,  nor  fo 
conducive  to  health. 

Bread,  is  often  fpoiled  to  pleafe  the  eye.  The  artifi- 
cially whitened,  drying,  ftuffing  bread,  though  made  of 
the  heart  of  the  wheat,  is  in  reality  the  worft  of  any  ; yet 
this  is  the  bread  which  moft  people  prefer,  and  the  poorer 
fort  will  eat  no  other. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  grain  are  occafionally  made 
into  bread,  fome  giving  the  preference  to  one  and  fome 
to  another,  according  to  early  cuftom  and  prejudice. 
The  people  of  South  Britain  generally  prefer  bread 
made  of  the  fineft  wheat  flour,  while  thofe  of  the  northern 
counties  eat  a mixture  of  flour  and  oatmeal,  or  rye-meal> 
and  many  give  the  preference  to  bread  made  of  oatmeal 
alone.  The  common  people  of  Scotland  alfo  eat  a mixed 
bread,  but  more  frequently  bread  of  oatmeal  only.  In 
Germany  the  common  bread  is  made  of  rye,  and  the 
American  labourer  thinks  no  bread  fo  ftrengthening  as 
that  which  is  made  of  Indian  corn;  nor  do  I much  doubt 
but  the  Laplander  thinks  his  bread  made  of  the  bones  of 
fifhes  is  the  beft  of  any. 

Bread  made  of  different  kinds  of  grain  is  more  whole- 
fome  than  what  is  made  of  one  only,  as  their  qualities 
ferve  to  corretS:  one  another.  For  example,  wheat 
flour,  cfpecially  the  finer  kind,  being  of  a Itaxchy  na- 
ture, is  apt  to  occafipn  conftipation.  Bread-made  of 
rye-meal,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  often  too  flippery 
for  the  bowels.  A due  proportion  of  theie  makes  the 
beft  bread. 

For  the  more  adive  and  laborious  I w'ould  recom- 
mend a mixture  of  rye  with  the  ftronger  grains,  as  peas, 
beans,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  the  like.  Thefe 
may  be  blended  in  many  different  ways : they  make  a 
hearty  bread  for  a labouring  man,  and,  to  ufe  his  own 
language,  they  lie  longer  on  his  ftomach  than  bread  made 
of  wheat  flour  only.  Barky  bread  palfes  too  quickly 
through  the  alimentary  canal  to  afford  time  for  convey- 
ing the  proper  nourilbment  ; but  bread  made  of  barley 
mixed  with  peas  is  very  nouriftiing,  , ^ 
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When  potatoes,  or  boiled  grain,  are  ufed,  bread  ceafes 
to  be  a neceflary  article  of  diet.  During  the  late  fcarcity 
of  bread,  I made  it  a rule  not  to  eat  above  one  half  the 
quantity  I ufed  to  do,  and  I found  no  inconveniency 
whatever  from  the  change.  Nay,  fome  told  me,  that  for 
a confiderable  time  they  had  left  off  the  ufe  of  bread  al- 
together, without  experiencing  any  change  in  the  (late  of 
their  health. 

A great  part  of  the  bread  confumed  in  this  country 
is  by  children.  It  is  always  ready,  and  when  the  child 
calls  for  food,  a piece  of  bread  is  put  into  its  hand,  to 
fave  the  trouble  of  drefling  any  other  kind  of  vi6luals. 
Of  many  children  this  is  the  principal  food,  but  it  is  far 
from  being  the  mod  proper.  Children  are  often  trou- 
bled with  acidities  of  the  domach  and  bowels ; and  it  is 
well  known  that  bread  mixed  with  wate.“,  and  kept  in  a 
degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  ftomach,  foon 
turns  four. 

During  the  late  fcarcity,  many  of  the  labouring  men, 
and  even  artificers,  could  not  earn  as  much  money  as 
was  fufficient  to  keep  their  families  in  the  article  of 
bread  only.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  on  a different 
plan,  fuch  families  might  have  lived  very  comfortably. 
Many  of  the  articles  of  diet  are  cheaper  than  bread, 
and  equally  wholefome.  Above  one  half  of  the  expence  ^ 
of  living  might  be  laved,  by  a due  felcdtion  of  the  ar-  ^ 

tides  of  diet.  . • u 

The  Englifh  labourer  lives  chiefly  on  bread,  which 

being  accompanied  with  other  dry,  and  often  fait 
fires  his  blood,  and  excites  an  unquenchable  thirft,  fo 

that  his  perpetual  cry  is  for  drink.  _ r a • 

But  the  greateft  confumption  of  bread  is  occafioned 
by  tea.  It  is  faid  that  the  fubjeds  of  Great  Britain  con- 
fume  a greater  quantity  of  that  herb,  than  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  all  the  other  nations  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  lowctt  woman  in  England  mufl:  have  her 
tea,  and  the  children  generally  fliare  it  with  her.  As  tea 
contains  no  nouriflimenr,  either  for  young  or  old,  there 
muft  of  courfe  be  bread  and  butter  to  eat  along  with  it. 
The  quartern  loaf  will  not  go  far  among  a family  of  hun- 
gry ciiildrcn,  anddf  we  add  the  coll  of  tea,  lugar, 
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ter,  and  milk,  the  expence  of  one  meal  will,  be  more  than 
would  be  fufficient  to  fill  their  bellies  with  wholefome 
food  three  times  a day. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  one  half  the  bread 
confumed  in  England  is  ufed  to  tea,  without  one  hearty 
meal  ever  being  made  of  it.  The  higher  ranks  ufe  tea 
as  a luxury,  while  the  lower  orders  make  a diet  of  it, 
I had  lately  occafion  to  fee  a ftriking  inftancc  of  this 
in  a family,  that  was  reprefcnted  to  me  as  in  diftrefs 
for  want  of  bread.  I fent  them  a little  money,  and 
was  informed  that  they  ran  with  it  dlreftly  to  the  tea- 
fhop. 

To  a heavy,  fluggifb,  phlegmatic  man,  a moderate 
ufe  of  tea  may  not  prove  pernicious  j but  where  there  is 
a debilitated  ftomach  and  an  irritability  of  fibre,  it  never 
fails*  to  do  much  hurt.  With  many  it  has  the  effect  to 
prevent  deep. 

Tea  will  induce  a total  change  of  conftitution  in  the 
people  of  this  country.  Indeed,  it  has  gone  a great  way 
towards  effeding  that  evil  already.  A debility,  and  con- 
fequent  irritability  of  fibre,  are  become  fo  common,,  that 
not  only  women,  but  even  men,  areaffedled  with  them. 
That  clafs  of  difeafes  which,  for  want  of  a better  name, 
we  call  nervous,  has  made  almoil;  a complete  conqueft 
of  the  one  fex,  and  is  making  hafty  ftrides  towards  van- 
quifhing  the  other. 


Did  women  know  the  train  of  difeafes  induced  by  de. 
bihty,  and  how  difagreeable  thefe  diieafes  render  them 
to  the  other  fex,  they  would  Hum  tea  as  the  moll  dead- 
y poiion.  No  man  can  love  a woman  eaten  up  with 

laxadon’  difeafes  arifing  from  re- 

It  IS  not  tea  taken  as  a beverage  after  a full  meal,  oi 
n a crov^ded  afTcmbly,  that  I fo  much  condemn,  thou-f 
I think  fomethmg  as  elegant  and  Ids  pernicious  might  be 
lubftitured  in  Its  place.  The  mifehief  occafioned  by  tea 
anles  chiefly  from  its  being  fubli  ituted  for  folid  food.  Thi^ 
is  fo  muchthe  caleatprefent,  char,  had  I time  to  rpare! 
I think  It  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  mhlno 
againft  this  dcllruaive  drug.  ^ 
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Though  farinaceous  fubftances,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
make  a neceffary  part  of  the  food  of  man,  yet  there  can  ' 
be  no  reafon  why  foch  fubftances  ftiould  always  afiumc 
the  name  and  form  of  bread.  Many  of  them  are  more 
wholefome,  and  not  lefs  agreeable,  in  other  forms.  Bread 
is  often  ufed  merely  to  fave  the  trouble  of  cookery  *,  and, 
being  portable,  is  the  raoft  convenient  article  of  diet  for 
carrying  abroad. 

It  does  not,  however,  admit  of  a doubt,  that  more 
grain  is  eaten  boiled,  though  not  in  this  country,  than  is 
made  into  bread  3 and  that  this  mode  of  cookery  is  the 
moft  wholefome.  Simple  boiling  precludes  all  adulte- 
ration, and  is  an  operation  much  lefs  laborious  and  arti- 
ficial than  baking.  / i • j • 

The  moft  general  article  of  diet  among  mankind  is 

rice.  This  may  be  made  into  a variety  of  difhes  3 but 
fimple  boiling  is  all  that  is  required,  to  render  it  a pro- 
per fubftitute  for  bread.  It  may  either  be  eaten  alone, 
or  with  milk.  In  the  eaft,  it  is  ufed  with  meat,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  do  bread.  The  peop  e o t is 
country  believe  that  rice  proves  injurious  to  the  eyes  3 
but  this  feems  to  be  without  foundation,  as  it  has  no 
fuch  effedl  on  thofe  who  make  it  the  principal  part  ot 

'"’Ma^ny  other  kinds  of  grain  will,  when  boiled,  make 
good  fubftitutes  for  bread.  Even  thofe  which  “ 

harm  and  unpleafant  fort  of  bread,  are 
very  palatable  by  boiling.  This  is  the  cafe  w,th  aH  the 
leeun'inous  clafs  of  plants,  as  peas,  beans,  &c.  Eve 
oats  and  barley  are  more  agreeable,  as  wel  as  more  whole- 
feme,  when  boiled,  than  made  into  bread. 

' All  allow  that  peas  and  beans  boded,  when 
a eVeat  luxury  t but  when  old,  they  are  equally 
Ld,  v^hen  properly  cooked,  by  no  means  unplealano 
There  are  few  who  do  not  rclim  peas-pudding,  and 
orefer  it  to  bread.  Beans  are  not  fo  fit  for  this  purpole  f 
but  they  make  an  excellent  ingredient  in  the 
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broth,  and  whoever  eats  this  broth  will  find  little  occa- 
fion  for  bread. 

Peas  and  beans  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  fugar  with 
wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  and  at  the  fame  time  a greater 
proportion  of  oil,  confequently  are  more  nouridiing.  This 
fadl  is  confirmed  by  daily  experience. 

On  thofe  farms  where  peas  'and  beans  are  raifed  in 
great  abundance,  the  labourers  are  much  fed  on  that  fort 
' of  grain ; but  when  removed  to  farms  where  they  are 
fed  with  other  kinds  of  grain,  they  foon  complain  of  a 
diminution  of  ftrength,  and  requeft  a lupply  of  peas- 
meal  as  formerly. 

' Nature  feems  to  have  pointed  out  the  propriety  of 
the  extenfive  ufe  of  peas  and  beans ; it  being  a fa£t, 
that  when  crops  of  that  kind  are  duly  alternated  with 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  the  fertility  of  the  foil 
may  be  maintained,  without  reft  or  manure,  for  many 
years  together : whereas,  if  the  latter  be  raifed  on  the 
fame  foil  for  feveral  years  fuccelTively,  they  render  it 
barren,  fo  that,  without  reft  or  manure,  its  fertility  can- 
not be  preferved. 

The  people  in  England  are  but  little  accuftomed  to 
the  ufe  of  boiled  grain,  though  in  many  countries  it  is 
eaten  as  a luxury.  Boiled  barley  is  a great  favourite  with 
the  Dutch,  and  is  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  or  molaffes. 
It  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Dutch  failors,  who,  in  ge- 
neral, are  both  healthy  and  robuft. 

Barley  is  one  of  the  beft  ingredients  in  foup.  Count 
Rumford  fays,  it  poflelfes  the  quality  oflithing,  or  thick- 
ening foups,  in  afuperior  degree  to  any  other  grain.  We 
have  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  grits,  or  coarfe 
oatmeal,  will  anfwer  that  purpofe  ftill  better. 

Oatmeal  is  frequently  made  into  bread  j but  it  is  a 
much  more  wholefome,  as  well  as  agreeable  food,  when 
made  into  hafty  pudding,  and  eaten  with  milk.  The  pea- 
fants  in  many  parts  of  Britain  make  two  meals  a day  of 
♦ it,  while  their  children  almoft  wholly  fubfift  on  it';  and  it 
is  well  known  that  both  old  and  young  who  are  thus  fed, 
are  healthy  and  robuft. 

The  opinion  of  oatmeal  being  heating,  and  occafion- 
ing  (kin  difeafes,  is  wholly  without  foundation.  Bread 
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made  of  oatmeal,  when  not  leavened,  will  fometimes 
occafion  the  heart- burn  ; but  this  is  no  proof  of  its 
heating  quality.  Unleavened  bread,  of  wheat,  or  any 
other  grain,  produces  the  fame  effedl  on  a debilitated 
ftomach.  Oatmeal  thoroughly  boiled  feldom  gives  the 
heart-burn. 

Perfons  who  are  fed  on  oatmeal  bread,  or  hafty  pud- 
ding, are  not  more  fubjedt  to  difeafes  of  the  flcin,  than 
thofe  who  live  on  wheat-meal.  Cutaneous  diforders 
proceed  more  from  the  want  of  cleanlinefs,  than  from 
any  particular  aliment.  The  French,  fo  far  from  think- 
ing that  oatmeal  is  heating,  fpeak  of  it  as  poffefled  of  a 
cooling  quality  j and  even  the  Englifh  give  oatmeal,  or 
grit  gruel,  to  lying-in  women,  and  Tick  people  of  every 
defcription,  which  (hews  that  they  are  inconfiftent  with 
themfelves,  in  alleging  that  the  blood  is  fired  by  the  ufe 
of  oatmeal, 

A lieutenant  of  the  army,  refiding  at  a country  vil- 
lage within  a few  miles  of  Edinburgh,  with  a wife  and 
ten  children,  having  no  other  income  than  his  half-pay, 

- fed  the  whole  of  his  children  with  hafly  pudding  and 
butter-milk  only,  from  a convidlion  that  it  was  the  moft 
W'holcfome  and  full  diet,  that  fell  within  the  reach  of  his 
narrow  circumftances.  They  grew  apace  j and  it  was 
the  univerfal  remark  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  they 
were  as  fprightly,  healthy,  and  robuft,  as  other  child- 
ren, and  at  the  fame  time  perfedlly  fme  from  all  fkin 

difeafes.  , . . 

Children  arc  feldom  well,  unlefs  when  their  bodies  are 
gently  open.  But  this  is  mere  likely  to  be  the  cafe  when 
fed  on  oatmeal  and  milk,  than  when  their  bellies  are 
crarr.mcd  with  a liarchy  fubftance  made  of  the  fineft 
flour  j yet  this  in  England  is  the  common  food  of  child- 
ren " 1 have  feen  an  infant  fluffed  (our  or  five  times  a 
day’  with  this  kind  of  food.  There  needs  no  conjurer  to 

tell  the  conlequence.  , , j c, 

^ late  Author,  a man  of  learning,  but  the  dupe  ot 
prejudice,  has,  by  a ridiculous  definition,  endeavoured 
to  reprefent  oats  as  proper  food  for  horfes  only.  1 wi 
the  horfes  in  England  devoured  a fmaller  quantity  of  that 
gram,  and  the  people, more,  Few  things  would  ha^vj^a 
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greater  tendency  to  leflen  the  expence  of  living.  The 
oats  in  North  Britain  are  of  a fuperior  quality,  and  1 
hope  the  people  will  long  have  the  ienfe  to  ufe  them  as 
an  article  of  diet. 

Indian  corn  is  likewife  faid  to  make  the  beft  food 
when  boiled.  Count  Rumford  obferves,  that  of  all 
things  it  makes  the  beft  pudding,  and  that  he  has  made 
a hearty  meal  of  it,  fauce  included,  for  five  farthings. 
What  makes  good  puddings  will  make  good  dumplings, 
and  thefe  will,  at  any  time,  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 
The  Count  alfo  remarks,  that  the  negroes  in  America 
prefer  Indian  corn  to  rice ; and  that  the  Bavarian  pea- 
lants  prefer  it  to  wheat ; that  it  might  be  imported  from 
North  America  at  about  four  or  five  fhillings  bufhclj 
that,  when  made  into  flour,  it  would  coft  only  one  penny 
farthing  -per  pound  ; and  that  it  is  highly  nutritious,  and 
the  cheapeft  food  known.  During  the  late  fcarcity,  a 
large  quantity  of  this  grain  was  imported ; but  fuch  is 
the  averfion  of  the  common  people  of  this  country  to 
every  fort  of  food  to  which  they  are  not  accuflomed, 
that  they  refufed  to  purchafe  it,  and  the  merchants  were 
very  great  lofers  by  the  importation.  On  the  fame  prin- 
ciple the  Germans,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  could  not 
be  induced  to  eat  potatoes,  though  now  they  are  become 
extremely  fond  of  them. 

The  American,  the  Italian,  and  the  German,  all 
cook  Indian  corn,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  North  Bri- 
ton does  his  oatmeal,  by  making  it  into  hafty  pudding. 
It  may  be  eaten  in  a variety  of  ways.  Some  eat  it 
with  a fauce  compofed  of  butter  and  brown  fugar,  or 
butter  and  molalfes.  Ot’ters  eat  it  with  milk  only.  In 
either  way  it  makes  a good,  cheap,  and  wholefome  diet, 
by  no  means  difagreeable  to  thofe  who  arc  accuftomed 
to  it. 

The  only  other  grain  we  (hall  mention,  as  beft  when 
boiled,  is  buck  wheat : It  is  of  a very  mucilaginous  na- 
ture, and  of  courfe  highly  nutritious.  In  feveral  parts 
of  Europe^  it  conftitutes  a principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  lower  people.  In  former  times  it  was  eaten  in  Ruf- 
fia,  not  by  the  lower  claflTes  only  ; even  the  nobility  made 
ufe  of  it.  Boiled,  and  then  buttered,  it  was  fuch  a fa- 

2^4  vourice 
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vourite  of  the  great  Czar  Peter,  that  he  is  faid  feldom 
to  have  flipped  on  any  thing  elfe. 


OF  BUTTER. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Englifh  have  a thoufand  re- 
ligions, and  but  one  fauce.  It  raufi:  be  allowed  that  they 
ufe  butter  with  almoft  every  kind  of  food.  Butter, 
though  a good  article  of  diet,  may  be  ufed  too  freely, 
and  in  this  country,  I am  convinced,  that  is  the  cafe. 
To  weak  ftomachs  it  is  hurtful,  even  in  Imall  quan- 
tities, and,  when  ufed  freely,  it  proves  prejudicial  to  the 
ftrongefl. 

Butter,  like  other  things  of  an  oily  nature,  has  a con- 
ftant  tendency  to  turn  rancid.  This  procefs,  by  the  heat 
of  the  ftomach,  is  greatly  accelerated,  iniomuch  that 
many  people,  foon  after  eating  butter,  complain  of  its 
riGng  in  their  ftomachs,  in  a ftate  highly  difagreeable. 
Oils  of  every  kind  are  with  difficulty  mixed  with  watery 
fluids.  This  is  the  reafon  why  butter  floats  on  the  ftomach, 
anfl  riles  in  fuch  an  unpleafant  manner, 

Perfons  afflidted  with  bile  ffiould  ufe  butter  very  fpa- 
ringly.  Some  fceptical  authors  doubt  whether  or  not 
aliment  of  any  kind  has  an  effect  on  the  bile.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  many  patients,  afflidted 
with  complaints  which  were  luppofed  to  be  occafioned 
by  bile,  have  been  completely  cured  by  a total  abftinence 
from  butter. 

The  moft  violent  bilious  complaints  that  1 ever  met 
with,  were  evidently  occafioned  by  food  that  became 
rancid  on  the  ftomach,  as  the  cholera  morbus,  and 
the  like.  Nor  can  fuch  complaints  be  cured,  till  the 
rancid  matter  is  totally  evacuated  by  vomiting  and 

^ But^’uppofing  butter  did  not  poffefs  the  quality  be- 
coming rancid  on  the  ftomach,  it  may,  nevertheleis, 
prove  hurtful  to  digeftion.  Oils  of  all  kinds  are  of  a 

relaxing  quality,  and  tend  to  impede 

geftion.  Hence  the  cuftom  of  giving  rich  broths  and  tat 

meats  to  perfons  who  have  a voracious  appetite. 


The 
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The  free  ufe  of  butter,  and  other  oily  fubftances,  not 
only  tends  to  relax  the  ftomachj  and  impede  its  adfion, 
but  to  induce  a debility  of  the  folids,  which  paves  the 
way  to  many  maladies.  In  a country  where  two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  lead  fedencary  lives,  a debility  of  fibre 
mud  predominate.  Whatever  increafcs  that  debility, 
•ought  to  be  avoided. 

Children,  without  exception,  are  difpofed  to  difeafes 
arifingfrom  relaxation.  Butter,  of  courfe,  ought  to  be 
given  to  them  with  a fparing  hand.  But  is  this  the  cafe  ? 
By  no  means.  Bread  and  butter  conftitute  a great  part 
of  the  food  of  children,  and  I am  convinced  that  the 
grofs  humours  with  which  they  are  frequently  troubled, 
are  partly  owing  to  this  food.  As  children  abound  with 
moidure,  bread  alone  is,  generally  fpeaking,  better  for 
them  than  bread  and  butter. 

I have  been  adonidied  to  fee  the  quantities  of  butter 
eaten  by  grofs  women  who  lead  fedentary  lives.  Their 
tea-bread  is  generally  contrived  fo  as  to  fuck  up  butter 
like  a fpunge.  What  quantities  of  crumpets  and  muf- 
fins they  will  devour  in  a morning,  foaked  with  this  oil; 
and  afterwards  complain  of  indigedion,  when  they  have 
eaten  what  would  overload  the  domach  of  a ploughman. 
Dr.  Fothergill  is  of  opinion,  that  butter  produces  the 
nervous  or  fick  head-ach,  fo  common  among  the  women 
of  this  country.  As  a proof  of  this,  it  is  often  cured  by 
an  emetic. 

Oils,  in  certain  quantities,  excite  naufea,  and  even 
vomiting.  They  mud  of  courfe  prove  unfriendly  to  di- 
gedion.  A Dutch  failor,  we  are  told,  can  diged  train  oil. 
So  may  an  Englifh  failor  j but  it  would  be  very  improper 
food  for  a London  lady. 

To  fome  of  the  leaner  farinaceous  fubdances,  as  the 
potatoe,  and  the  like,  butter  makes  a very  proper  addi- 
tion ; but  eating  it  to  flelh  and  fifh,  of  alraod  every  de- 
feriprion,  is  certainly  wrong.  The  defh  eaten  in  this 
country  is  generally  fat  enough  without  the  addition  of 
butter  j and  the  more  oily  kinds  of  fifh,  as  falmon  or  her- 
rings,  are  lighter  on  the  domach,  and  eafier  digefled,  when 
paten  without  it. 
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Butter  is  .rather  a grofs  food,  and  fitter  for  the  athletic 
and  laborious,  than  the  fedentary  and  delicate.  It  is  lefs 
hurtful  when  eaten  frefli  than  falted.  Salt  butter  certainly 
tends  to  induce  Ikin  difeafes,  and  I am  inclined  to  think, 
the  free  ufe  of  it  at  fea  may  have  fome  fliare  in  bringing 
on  that  dreadful  malady,  fo  dcftrudlive  to  our  brave  fail- 
ors,  the  Jea  /curvy. 

There  is  a method  of  rendering  fait  butter  lefa  hurt- 
ful, but  it  feems  not  to  be  known  in  England.  What 
I mean  is,  to  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  honey, 
and  keep  it  for  ufe.  In  this  way  it  may  be  given  to  • 
children  with  greater  freedom.  In  North  Britain,  this 
method  of  mixing  butter  with  honey  is  well  khown ; 
and,  from  a common  proverb,  I take  the  cufiom  to  be 
very  ancient. 

Butter,  in  itfelf,  is  not  near  fo 'hurtful,  as  when  com., 
bined  wdch  certain  other  things.  For  example;  bread 
made  with  butter  is  almoft  indigeftible,  and  paftries  of 
every  kind  are  little  better ; yet  many  people  almoft 
Jive  upon  paftry,  and  it  is  univerfally  given  to  children. 

It  is  little  better,  however,  than  poifon,  and  never  fails 
to  diforder  their  ftomachs.  The  fond  mother  cannot 
pafs  a paftry  fhop,  without  treating  her  darling  boy  with 
ibme  of  the  dainties,  and  then  wonders  how  he  got  the 
cough,  or  cholic. 

I have  known  a man  feemingly  in  perfe<ft  health,  who, 
by  eating  a penny-worth  of  paftry,  as  he  palTed  along 
the  ftreet,  was  feized  with  fuch  an  afihmatic  fit,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  home,  and  had  nearly  loft  his  - 
life.  This  occurred  whenever  he  inadvertently  ate  any 
thing  baked  with  butter. 

Every  thing  that  proves  very  injurious  to  health,  ought, 
as  far  as  poffiblc,  to  be  prohibited,  by  laying  a high  duty 
upon  it.  A duty  on  paftry  would  be  ferving  the  public 
in  more  refpeds  than  one.  It  would  fave  many  lives,  and 
leflen  fo.me  tax  on  neceflaries. 

Cheefe,  as  a diet,  is  likewife  injurious  to  health.  It 
Ihould  never  be  eaten  but  as  a delcrt,  It  occafions  con- 
flipation,  fires  the  blood,  and  excites  a conftant  craving  . 
for  drink.  It  is  very  improper  for  the  fedentary,  and 
hardly  to  be  digefted  even  by  the'  athletic, 
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If  men  will  live  on  dry  bread,  poor  chcele,  fait  but- 
ter, broiled  bacon,  and  fuch  like  parching  food,  they 
will  find  their  way  to  the  ale-houie,  the  bane  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  fource  of  half  the  beggary  in  the 
nation. 


OF  FRUITS  AND  ROOTS, 

Fruits  and  roots  form  a large  clafs  of  the  fubftitutes 
for  bread.  The  latter,  being  produced  under  ground, 
are  lefs  liable  to  fuffer  from  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
fons  than  grain.  Men  who  wifh  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  multitude  may  inveigh  againfl:  the  fubftitutes  for 
bread  ; but  reafon  and  found  fenfe  fay,  the  more  fubfli- 
tutes  for  bread,  the  better.  When  one  fails,  rccourfe 
Can  be  had  to  another. 

In  warm  climates  the  inhabitants  have  many  fubfli- 
rutes  for  bread ; and  as  their  feafons  are  more  uniform 
than  ours,  they  can  generally  depend  on  the  plant,  or 
whatever  it  is,  proving  produ6Uve.  The  plantain  tree, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  fig,  which  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  cultivated  in  South  America,  bears 
fruit  of  a fweetifh  tafte,  which  will  diflfolve  in  the 
mouth  without  chewing.  It  is  eaten  either  raw,  fried, 
or  roafted.  When  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  bread, 
it  is  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  eaten  either  boiled 
or  roafted.  The  banana  is  nearly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, but  its  fruit  is  greatly  fuperior  both  in  tafte  and 
flavour. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea,  or  Ladrone  iflands, 
are  fupplied  with  bread  from  a tree,  which  has  been 
lately  imported  into  our  Weft  India  iflands,  and  will,  ic 
is  hoped,  be  found  to  anfwcr  the  fame  purpofe  there.  Ic 
has  a flight  degree  of  Iwcetnels,  but  not  much  flavour. 
It  refembles  new  bread,  and  requires  to  be  roafted  before 
it  is  eaten.  Thofc  who  have  tafted  it  fay,  that  it  is  in  no 
refpedt  fuperior  to  the  potatoe. 

In  fome  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  the  inhabitants  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  grain  by  making  bread  from  the  root  of 
^ Ihrub;^  called  the  cafTada,  or  calfava.  Though,  to  my 

tafte. 
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tafte,  this  bread  is  very  infipid,  yet  the  natives  are  fond 
of  it,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  I have  known  fome  of  them 
eat  it,  during  their  refidence  in  England,  in  preference  to 
the  fined  London  bread. 

But  the  mod  general  fubditutes  for  bread  in  the  Wed 
Indies  are  the  yams.  There  are  three  different  fpecies 
of  this  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are  promifeuoudy  ufed 
for  bread.  They  are  faid  to  be  very  nutritious,  of  eafy 
digedion,  and,  when  properly  dreffed,  are  by  fome^pre- 
ferred  to  the  bed  wheaten  bread.  The  tade  is  fome- 
what  like  the  potatoe,  but  more  lufeious.  The  negroes 
generally  eat  them  boiled,  and  beaten  into  a mafh.  The 
white  people  have  them  ground  into  flour,  and  make 
bread  and  puddings  of  them.  They  can  be  preferved 
for  feveral  feafons,  without  lofing  any  of  their  primitive 
goodnefs. 

Of  all  the  fubditutes  for  bread  in  Europe,  the  potatoe 
is  the  mofl  extenflvely  ufeful.  This  plant  is  a native  of 
Peru,  and  has  been  in  Europe  about  two  hundred  years. 
Like  mod  other  important  difcoveries,  it  made  but  a 
flow  progrefs,  and  is  dill  far  from  being  fo  generally 
cultivated  as  it  deferves  to  be.  It  is  indeed  known  in 
mod  parts  of  Europe,  but  its  culture  is  bed  underdood 
in  Ireland  and  the  northern  parts  of  England.  At  Har- 
wich, however,  the  preference  is  given  to  the  Dutch 
potatoes,  brought  over  by  the  packets  between  that 
place  and  Helvoet  Sluys.  There  is  a light  fandy  loil 
in  Holland,  very  favourable  to  the  culture  of  that  in- 


edimable  root.  _ j r rr 

As  this  plant  thrives  in  every  foil,  and  fcldom  fuirers 

from  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  we  mud  blame  ourlelves 
if  we  fuffer  a famine  to'exid.  Indeed,  no  fuch  thing  ever 
can  be,  where  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  po- 
tatoes. A far  greater  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  can 
be  raifed  on  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  potatoes, 
than  fown  with  any  kind  of  grain.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  have  a return  of  forty  for  one.  They  are  not  fo  hearty 
a food  as  corn,  but  no  man  will  ever  perilh  for  hunger 

who  can  have  potatoes. 


Potatoes 
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Potatoes  abound  with  an  infipid  juice,  which  induces 
fome  to  think  that  they  are  not  very  nutritious.  Fa6ts, 
however,  are  againft  this  opinion.  Some  of  the  ftouteft 
men  we  know,  are  brought  up  on  milk  and  potatoes. 
Dr.  Pearfon,  who  has  beftowed  fome  pains  in  analizing 
this  root,  fays,  that  potatoes  and  water  alone,  with 
common  fait,  can  nourilh  men  completely.  ^ They  differ 
in  colour  and  confiftence,  but  not  materially  with  regard 
to  their  nutritive  qualities. 

Some  think  the  firm  kind  are  the  moft  nutritious ; but 
the  Irifh,  who  mufl  be  good  judges,  give  the  preference 
to  the  meally.  The  difference,  however,  depends  much 
on  the  mode  of  cooking  them. 

More  than  half  the  fubftance  of  potatoes  confifts  of 
water,  and  experience  (hews,  that  the  mode  of  cooking, 
which  moft  diminifhes  their  moifture,  is  to  be  preferred. 
In  London,  they  are  drenched  in  water  and  wafhed  be- 
fore they  are  brought  to  market,  w'hich  accounts,  in  & 
great  meafure,  for  the  bad  quality  of  the  London  po- 
tatoes. 

They  are  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  Ample  boil- 
ing orroafting  feems  to  be  all  the  cooking  they  require, 
to  render  them  a proper  fubftitute  for  bread.  Some  arc 
fond  of  making  bread  of  them.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  marring  both.  Why  manufadture  any  thing  into 
bread,  which  requires  only  the  aid  of  fire  to  make  it 
fuch  ? Nobody  chinks  of  making  dough  of  the  bread 
fruit ; but  the  potatoe  might  with  as  great  propriety  be 
called  the  bread  root,  as  it  is  made  into  bread  by  the  lame 
procefs.  ^ 

Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  make  not  only  a nourifh- 
ing  but  a very  palatable  difh.  The  excefs  of  fat  of  the 
mutton  which,  when  otherwife  cooked,  fuftains  great  lofs, 
is  thus  preferved,  by  being  abforbed  by  the  potatoes.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that,  when  potatoes  are 
ufed  in  broth  orftews,  they  ought  prey ioufly  to  be  boiled, 
and  the  water  thrown  away,  as  it  contains  fomething  de- 
letercous.  Simple  boiling  or  roafting  is  fufficient  to  pre- 
pare potatoes  to  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  but  when  they 
are  intended  to  ferve  as  a meal,  they  require  fomething 
of  a foftening  nature,  as  milk,  butter,  or  both.  What  a 

treafure 
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treafure  is  a milch  cow  and  a potatoe  garden,  to  a poor 
man  with  a large  family,  who  lives  in  the  country  ! Yet, 
with  a little  attention  from  landlords  and  farmers,  almoft 
every  man  might  be  fo  accommodated.  What  a fource 
of  real  wealth  and  population  ! Men  Would  multiply, 
apd  poverty,  unlefs  among  the  profligate,  be  unknown. 
Horfes  are  fometime.s  fed  with  potatoes,  and  become 
very  fond  of  them.  With  the  addition  of  a fmall  quantity 
of  hay,  they  are  found  to  be  fufficiently  nourifliing. 

I would  beg  leave  to  recommend,  both  to  landlords 
and  farmers,  a careful  perufal  of  Earl  Winchelfea’s  ex- 
cellent letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  advantages  of 
cottagers  renting  lands.  This  humane  Nobleman  takes 
up  the  matter  in  a truly  patriotic  light,  and  fhews  that  | 
farmers,  inftead  of  lefTening  the  number  of  poor,  do  every  \ 
thing  they  can  to  multiply  them  j and  I am  forry  to  fay  ] 

that^fo  far  as  my  obfervation  goes,  it  agrees  entirely  with  ^ 

his  lordlhip’s.  , r ,,  i 

Another  letter  relating  to  this  fubjedl  has  lately,  fallen  ( 
into  my  hands,  a copy  of  which  1 fltall  take  the  liberty  j 
to  infert,  as  it  contains  in  a few  paragraphs  the  beft  prac- 
tical  illudration  of  the  truths  I have  long  been  endeavour-  ^ 

ing  to  enforce.  It  was  written  by  Sir  John  Metpuev 

Poore  to  Sir  William  Pulteneyj  and  is  dated 
« Rulhall,  4th  April,  1801.” 


I can^prove,  not  by  theory,  but  pradlice,  the  bj 
nefit  of  planting  potatoes  on  fallows. 
where  I refide,  the  whole  of  which,  except  five  acres,  is 
my  property,  there  are  thirty  cottages,  containing  one 
hund^red  and  thirty-one  poor  people.  I have,  for  five  or 
fix  years  part,  allotted,  free  from  rent,  four  acres  of  land, 
intended  to  be  Town  with  wheat  the  following  autumn, 
for  the  cottagers  to  plant  with  potatoes,  by  which  means 
each  raifes  from  ten  to  fifteen  fades,  equal  to  two  hundred 
rnd  forty  pounds  per  fack,  yearly,  m proportion  to  the 
nlL  oTheir  chWiren  : each  has  not  only 

familv  but  is  enabled  alfo  to  fat  a pig.  1 hey  dc* 
c i r w 10  give  among  them  a hundred  pounds,  it 
w^ukinot  be  of  To  much  benefit  to  Uiem;  and  it  is  not 
one  Ihillingout  of  my  pocket,  for  I have  as  goo  , 1^  no^^^ 
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better,  crop  of  wheat  from  this  land,  as  I have  from  the 
other  part  of  the  field. 

The  method  I take  is  this the  latter  end  of  No- 
vember I plough  the  land  ; the  frofl:  during  the  winter 
mellows  it : the  beginning  of  March  following,  I plough 
it  again,  and  harrow  it ; at  both  which  times  I have  little 
to  do  with  my  horfes  : I then  divide  it  into  lots ; a man 
with  a large  family  has  a larger  lot  than  a fingle  perfon, 
or  one  who  has  only  two  or  three  children,  allowing 
about  five  perches  (of  16^  feet  fquare)  to  each  in  a 
familv : they  then  plant  it,  and  put  over  their  potatoes 
what  manure  they  have  colleded  the  year  preceding, 
(for  every  cottager  has  more  manure  than  neceflary  for 
this,  from  their  fires,  and  a variety  of  other  things,)  and 
during  the  fummer,  after  their  day’s  labour  is  dohe,  they 
and  their  wives  hoe  them  j and  as  every  man  works  more 
cheerfully  for  himfclf  chan  for  another,  they  do  not  fuffer 
a weed  to  grow.  In  Odober  they  dig  them  up  ; and  it 
is  the  mod  pleafan^  thing  imaginable  to  fee  the  men, 
their  wives  and  children,  gathering  the  produce  of  their 
little  farms,  which  is  to  ferve  them  the  enfuing  winter.— 
Were  this  plan  generally  adopted,  the  labourers  would 
confume  but  little  corn  j which  would  fupply  the  manu- 
faduring  towns,  and  we  fhould  have  no  occafion  to ‘im- 
port. As  four  acres  are  fufficient  for  thirty  families,  it 
would  take  but  a fmall  quantity  of  land  from  every  farm 
‘ in  the  kingdom.  The  way  pradifed  here  is  to  plant  the 
potatoes  in  furrows,  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  a foot 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  land  about  me  is  of  different 
qualities ; on  the  hills  rather  light  ■,  in  the  vale,  near  the 
parilh,  inclining  to  clay  j but  all  fit  for  turnips:  the 
potatoes  arc  planted  in  the  low  land,  being  nearer  home. 
The  poor  at  prefenc  will  not  live  entirely  without  bread, 
as  many  do  in  Ireland,  though  potatoes  daily  get  into  ufe 
more  and  more  ; and  I am  perfuaded,  were  my  plan  gene- 
rally adopted,  in  two  or  three  years  the  labourers  in  the 
country  would  confume  but  little  or  no  corn.  Thirty 
years  ago,  tlie  poor  in  this  pare  of  the  country  would  not 
eat  potatoes,  if  they,  could  get  other  roots  or  vege- 
tables.” 


It 
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It  is  unneceflary  to  make  any  comments  on  this  letter, 
every  line  of  which  is  dilated  by  good  fenfe  and  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  by  liberal  and  enlightened  policy.  I 
fhall  only  add  an  earned  wifh,  that  the  example  of  the 
truly  patriotic  and  benevolent  writer  may  be  followed  by 
every  man  of  landed  property,  and  by  every  confiderablc 
farmer  in  the  kingdom  ! 

Some  think  that  the  potatoe,  unlefs  it  be  made  into 
bread,  will  not  keep.  An  accident  taught  me  the  con- 
trary. Many  years  ago  a friend  of  mine  fent  me  a pota- 
toe, after  it  had  been  roafted  in  an  oven,  on  account  of 
its  fingular  figure.  I laid  it  on  a flielf  among  fome  other 
things  of  the  like  kind,  and  was  furprifed,  on  removing  ’ 
them  many  years  after,  to  find  the  potatoe  quite  frefh, 
though  as  dry  as  a bone.  On  grating  it  down,  it  was 
perfcdly  fweet  i and  as  fit  for  making  foup,  as  the  day  it  ; ' 
was  roafted.  I apprehend  that  nothing  made  into  bread  ^ j 
would  have  kept  fo  long.  j ; 

Pofterity  will  hardly  believe  that  a fcarcity  of  bread  | 
could  be  felt  in  Britain,  at  a time  when  it  was  known  that  { ; 
a fufficient  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  could  be  raifed  j 
in  one  county  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  ifland. 

Let  proper  encouragement  be  given  to  the  culture  of  ^ 
potatoes,  and  fet  famine  at  defiance.  ^ 

Many  other  domeftic  roots,  fprouts,  &c.  are  very  j 
wholefome,  and  may  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  a 
bread.  Of  thefe  Mr.  Bryant  of  Norwich  reckons  above  j 
forty  ; but  we  fhall  only  take  notice,  by  way  of  fpecimen,  ^ 
of  the  moft  ufcful  and  produdtive.  It  is  worthy  of  re-  . j 
mark,  that  no  nation  can  be  very  populous,  which  does 
not  draw  a great  part  of  its  food  from  under  ground. 

The  Jerufalem  artichoke  is  a native  of  Brazil,  but, 
having  been  long  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  is  too  well  ■ 
known  to  need  any  defeription.  From  its  tafte,  which 
is  like  that  of  artichoke  bottoms,  it  would  feem  to  be  . 
nutritious,  and  is  far  from  being  unpleafant  to  the  palate. 
Some  reckon  it  windy,  but  this  may  be  correacd  in  the 
cooking,  by  warm  fpices ; and  as  the  plant  is  very  pro- 
dudlivc,  we  would  recommend  it  to  be  ufed  in  the  lame 
manner  as  potatoes,  and  the  other  farinaceous  roots. 
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Of  the  efcu'lent  roots  in  this  country,  the  parfnip  is 
reckoned  the  moft  nourifliing.  It  is  likewife  of  eafy 
digeftion,  and  is  agreeable  to  moft  palates.  Some  in- 
deed diflike  it  on  account  of  its  rweetnefs ; but  that  is  a 
proof  of  its  nutritive  quality,  fugar  being  the  moft 
nouridiing  thing  in  nature.  We  are  told  that,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  the  poor  people  make  beer  from  this 
root. 

There  is  not  any  plant  that  affords  a more  ftrlking 
proof  of  the  benefits  of  culture  than  the  turnip.  In  its 
wild  ftate  it  is  good  for  little  or  nothing ; but,  when  pro- 
perly cultivated,  it  not  only  affords  wholcfome  nourifh- 
ment  for  man,  but  furnifhes  the  principal  winter  food 
for  cattle.  There  is  a fpecies  of  this  plant  which  grows 
in  North  Britain,  called  the  yellow  turnip,  which  is  Iweet, 
and  of  a fuperior  quality  to  thofe  produced  in  the  fouth, 
particularly  about  London,  which  are  bitter  and  ftringy. 
The  yellow  turnip  is  the  moft  nourifhing,  and  alfo  the 
moft  hardy  in  fuftaining  the  winter.  It  is  eaten  with 
milk  to  cure  the  confumption  and  fcurvy.  Margraaf 
fays,  he  could  extract  no  fugar  from  the  turnip,  which 
affords  ground  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  fo  nutritive  as 
certain  other  roots.  Not  only  the  root  of  the  turnip, 
but  the  tops,  when  young,  make  very  pleafant  greens. 
The  fprouts,  if  gathered  when  very  tender,  make  an 
excellent  fallad. 

The  carrot,  like  the  turnip,  is  good  for  little  in  its 
natural  ftate,  being  ftnall,  tough,  and  ftringy.  Manured, 
it  grows  large,  fucculent,  and  of  a pleafant  flavour.  Ic 
ought,  however,  to  be  eaten  young,  otherwife  it  lies  on 
the  ftomach,  and  is  hard  of  digeftiOn.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
feveral  foups,  and  being  folid,  may  in  fome  meafurc 
fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

Salfafy,  Ikirrets,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of  beets,  are  all 
pleafant  and  nourifhing.  They  are  likewife  of  eafy  di- 
geftion, and  may  be  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways.  ’Mar- 
graaf has  by  experiments  difeovered,  that  both  fldrrets 
and  beets  contain  a confiderable  quantity  of  fugar. 
1 hough  the  extradUng  a faccharine  fait  from  thefe  plants 
may  be  no  objedt  while  we  pofiefs  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
yet  ic  ferves  to  fhew  that  they  poffefs  a quantity  of  nutri- 
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tinuR  TTiUter,  fufHcient  to  give  them  a rank  among  the 
articles  calculated  to  fupoly  the  place  of  bread. 

The  onion,  we  are  told,  was  a great  favourite  in  Egypt 
four  thoufand  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Haffelqueft  fays,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  whoever  has  tailed  the  onions 
of  Egypt,  muft  allow,  that  none  can  be  better  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  There,  he  favs,  they  are  fweet,  though  in 
many  countries  they  are  ftrong  and  naufeous.  There 
they  are  foft,  whereas  in  northern  countries  they  are  hard, 
and  their  coats  fo  compad,  that  they  are  dilhcult  to  di- 
geft.  This  very  quality  may,  however,  recommend 
them  in  countries  where  food  is  fcarce.  The  Doctor 
obferves,  that  the  Turks  ea*t  them  roafted  with  their  meat 
as  we  do  bread,  and  are  fo  fond  of  them  that  they  wilh 
to  be  indulged  with  this  difli  in  Paradife. 

From  the  Dodlor’s  account  one  would  be  induced  to 
believe  that  the  onion  ufed  in  Egypt  was  of  a different  fpe- 
cies  from  ours;  but  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  may 
depend  on  the  mode  of  culture,  as  well  as  on  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  and  the  difference  of  foil,  as  we  find  in  the 
Fouthern  parts  of  Europe  they  are  milder  than  in  the 
more  northerly.  In  Spain  they  are  very  mild,  and  a root 
weighing  two  pounds  will, grow  fiom  a fingle  feed. 

Onions  are  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways,  but,  in  regard 
to  wholcfomenefs,  there  is  no  method  better  than  fimple 
boilino'.  By  this  method  of  cooking,  they  are  rendered 
mild,ofeafy  digeftion,  and  go  off  without  leaving  any 
difagreeable  heat  on  the  ftomach  or  bowels.  Many  fhun 
them  on  account  of  the  ftrong  difagreeable  ftnell  tney 
communicate  to  the  breath.  Mr.  Bryant  fays,  this  may 
be  remedied,  by  eating  a few  raw  parftey  leaves  imme- 
diately after,  which  will  effeaually  overcome  the  Icent  of 
the  onions,  and  likewife  caufe  them  to  fit  more  caiy  on  the 

ftomach.  ■ • , , 

" I he  leek  is  generally  reckoned  among  pot-herbs ; 

bm  as  the  root  is  the  part  chiefly  ufed.the  confideration 
of  it  comes  under  the  preftnt  head  of  difcuffion.  Indeed,  it 
is  asproperly  arootas  the  onion,  which  gmws  chicay  above 
around,  the  kek,  as  well  as  the  onion,  is  faid  to  be 
conftant  dilh  at  the  tables  of  the  Egyptians,  who  chop 
Lhemdip-^ll,  and  cat  them  with  their  meat. 
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' The  leek  is  iifed  as  a poc-herb  in  mofl:  parts  of  Britain, 
efpeciallv  in  Wales,  where  the  natives  are  faid  to  be  fond 
of  it.  In  Scotland  a full  grown  fowl  and  fmall  piece  of 
fait  beef,  ftewed  with  a large  quantity  of  leeks,  is  a very 
favourite  difh.  In  my  opinion  the  leek  is  not  fo  gene- 
rally ufed  any  where  as  it  deferves  to  be.  There  is  no 
ingredient  goes  into  foup  that  is  more  wholefome,  or  that 
gives  it  a better  flavour,  than  leeks.  They  are  in 
many  refpefls  medicinal,  and  to  my  tafte,  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  foups,  they  are  greatly  fuperior  to  the  onion,  or 
any  other  pot  herb  whatever. 

It  is  a faft  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  boiling  of 
vegetable  fubftances  thoroughly,  a thing  feldom  done  in 
England,  extricates  a confiderable  quantity  of  air,  and 
makes  them  lefs  liable  to  produce  flatulency. 

I could  mention  a great  many  more  efculent  plants 
which  might  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  but 
the  above  fpecimen  is  fuflicient  to  fhew  how  liberal  na- 
ture is  in  fupplying  man  with  food,  provided  he  will  take 
the  trouble  of  cultivating  and  cooking  it.  Mr.  Bryant, 
in  his  hiftory  of  efculent  plants,  enumerates  above  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  each  of  which  affords  a wholefome 
nourifhment,  and  may  occafionally  be  ufed  in  place  of 
bread. 
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Thefe  may  likewife  be  confidered  as  fubflitutes  for 
bread.  If  properly  made,  they  willTerve  both  for  bread 
and  drink.  Though  broth  is  a difh  of  the  greatefl  anti- 
quity, and  may  be  confidered  as  extremely  delicious, 
yet  it  is  not  a favourite  in  this  country.  Here  the  peo- 
ple are  fond  of  what  they  call  folids  j yet  thofe  very  folids 
they  make  into  broth,  by  fwallowing  as  much  drink  after 
them  as  tney  can  get.  The  only  diflerence  is,  the 
foreigner  makes  his  broth  in  a pot,  and  the  Englifhman 
makes  his  in  the  ftomach. 

A very  fenfible  anoni'mous  writer  obferves,  that  in 
England  a pound  of  meat  makes  Pimply  a pound  of  food; 
whereas,  in  any  other  country  in  F.urope,  that  quantity  of 
animal  food,  when  ftewed  down  with  venetables  an  1 
Scotch  barley,  will  produce  an  ample  meli  for  half  a 

2 dozen 
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dozen  people.  Hence  he  juftly  infers  that,  among  the 
variety  of  fchemes  which  mav  have  been  devifed  by  the 
humane  for  relieving  the  diftrefles  of  the  poor,  a better 
and  rfiore  extenfive  charity  cannot  be  devifed  than  that 
of  inftrufling  them  in  a new  mode  of  cookery. 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  refult  of  his  experi- 
ments on  this  fubjeft  had  exceeded  his  mod  fanguine 
expeftations,  and  that  each  day  gave  him  frefh  proofs 
of  the  excellency  of  his  plan  for  teaching  the  poor  and 
needy  to  find  themfeWes  in  a wholefome  and  palatable 
diet,  at  the  cheapefi:  rate,  in  which  little  or  no  bread  was 
required.  He  concludes  . by  afierting,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
a place  in  this  kingdom,  where  twenty  perfons  may  not 
have  a wholefome,  hearty,  and  palatable  meal,  for  three 
fliillings. 

This  anonymous  letter  is  followed  by  one  from  Co- 
lonel Poynter,  two  from  Dr.  Johnfton,  of  the  royal  hof- 
pital  at  Haflar,  addrefled  to  Admiral  Waldegrave,  and 
one  from  the  Admiral  himfelf,  written  for  infertion  in  a 
public  paper.  They  contain  a variety  of  receipts  for 
making  cheap,  wholefome,  and  nourifhing  difhes  for  the 
poor.  Thefe  difhes  confifl:  chiefly  of  broths,  foups,  and 
dews,  or  what  they  call  pottage,  and  are  calculated  to 
make  a hearty  and  plentiful  meal  without  bread  or 
drink. 

I am  inclined  to  pay  the  more  attention  to  thefe  let- 
ters, as  they  feem  all  to  have  been  written  by  gentlemen 
of  obfervation.  The  pamphlet  is  fold  by  .Longman  and 
Debrett,  for  i charitable  purpote,  at  the  fmall  price  of 

three-pence.  ^ . 

The  writer  who  has  paid  moft  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  cookery,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  is 
Count  Romford.  In  his  economical  and  philolophical 
edays,  he  has  given  inch  a variety  of  forms  for  making 
wholefome,  cheap,  and  nourifhing  foups,  ftews,  and 
other  difhes  for  common  ufe,  that  little  more  leems  ne- 
ctffary  to  be  faid  on  the  fubje61:.  I fliall  only  obferk^c, 
that  the  mode  of  living  on  broths,  foups,  hafty-pudding, 
and  fuch  like,  fo  warmly  and  juflly  recommended  by  the 
Count,  has  been  pradi'ed  in  the  northern  parts  of  this 

kingdom  from  ^ime  immemoriai.  There  the  food  ot 

® the 
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the  common  people  is  hafty-pudding,  with  milk,  for 
breakfaft  and  Tapper,  and  broth,  with 'vegetables  and 
meat,  for  dinner.  The  poorer  fort  often  make  broth, 
without  meati  but  they  all  ufe  vegetables  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  fometimes  they  fapply  the  place  of  meat  with 
butter.  As  the  hafty-pudding  and  milk  make  a com- 
plete meal,  no  bread  is  neceffary  either  at  fupper  or 
breakfaft;  nor  is  much  required  at  dinner,  as  the  broth 
is  made  thick  with  barley,  cabbage,  and  a variety  of 
other  vegetables  or  pot-herbs.  Cabbage  is  a favourite 
ingredient  in  the  Scotchman’s  broth.  It  is  feldom  made 
without  this  article,  which  is  not  eaten  fo  early  as  in  En- 
gland. It  is  there  fufFered  to  grow  to  maturity,  and  when 
that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  no  plant  more  produfiive.  This 
the  Germans  know  well,  and  make  it  into  four  crouty 
one  of  the  beft  antidotes  againft  the  fcurvy  with  whidi 
we  are  acquainted. 

This  kind  of  diet  not  only  faves  bread  but  drink. 
The  labourer  who  lives  on  hafty-pudding  and  foups, 
feldom  has  occafion  for  drink ; while  he  who  Is  burnt 
up  with  dry  bread  and  cheefe,  or  fait  meat  broiled,  has 
a continual  third,  and  fpcnds  the  greater  part  of  his 
earnings  in  liquor.  This,  by  acfting  as  a powerful  fti- 
mulus,  may  make  him  do  more  work  for  fome  time,  but 
it  generally  cuts  him  off  in  the  middle  of  his  days.  The 
Englifli  labourer,  who  works  hard  and  drinks  hard,  fel- 
dom lives  long,  and  is  an  old  man  when  he  fhould  be 
in  his  prime. 

The  roafting  of  meat  is  a wafteful  mode  of  cookery, 
which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  poorer  fort  of  people^ 
as  much  of  the  fubftance,  and  the  moft  nutritive  parts 
are  loft  by  fcorching,  and  what  flies  ofl^ by  evaporation.* 

I know  it  will  be  faid,  that  I recommend  flops  in  place 
of  folid  food.  They  are  fuch  flops,  however,  as  the 
greateft  heroes  of  antiquity  lived  upon ; and  though  I 
have  vifited  moft  parts  of  the  ifland,  I know  of  no  bet- 
ter men  than  thofe  who  Jive  in  the  manner  deferibed 

above,  nor  are  the  people  any  where  more  healthy,  or 
longer  Jived. 
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Broth  is  not  only  a dl(h  of  great  antiquity,  but  one 
that  can  be  made  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  It  receives 
into  its  compofition  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  of 
every  kind  that  are  ufed  in  diet,  and  it  may  be  feafoned 
fo  as  to  fuit  every  palate.  . Indeed,  people  early  accuf- 
tomed  to  eat  broths  properly  made,  are  generally  fond  of 
them  for  their  whole  lives. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  affign  a reafon  why  the  inha- 
bitants of  South  Britain  fhould  diflike  a diffi  fo  much 
reliflied  by  other  nations.  Cuftom,  no  doubt,  fettles 
all  thefe  things;  but  how  cuftoms  arife,  is  not  fo  clear 
a matter.  If  an  alteration  in  diet  is  to  be  introduced 
with  effedl,  it  muft  begin  with  children.  Whatever  men 
are  accuflomed  to  eat  when  young,  they  generally  pre- 
fer for  the  reft  of  their  lives.  Were  the  children  in 
South  Britain  taught  to  eat  hafty-pudding,  with  milk, 
for  breakfaft  and  fupper,  and  broth,  with  vegetables 
and  meat  boiled  in  it,  for  dinner,  they  would  relifh  thefe 
difhes  as  long  as  they  lived,  would  find  little  occafion 
for  bread,  and  ftill  lefs  for  drink ; and  would  thrive  bet- 
ter than  on  their  prefent  food. 

What  parents  love  themfelves,  they  generally  give 
to  their  children,  without  any  regard  to  its  being  pro- 
per for  them  or  not,  I have  feen  a father,  who  v/as 
fond  of  ftrong  beer,  make  his  fon,  an  infant,  guzzle 
it  at  every  meal ; and  the  mother  who  delights  in  tea, 
does  not  fail  to  give  it  to  her  daughter  whenever  ftie 
takes  it  herfelf.  By  this  conduct,  the  fon  becomes  a 
tippler,  and  the  daughter  ftps  tea  in  place  of  folid  food, 
until  ftie  is  eaten  up  with  vapours  and  other  nervous 

diforders. 

Count  Rumford  fays,  brown  foup  is  the  common 
breakfaft  of  the  Bavarian  peafants,  to  which  they  occa- 
fionally  add  bread.  This  he  avers  is  infinitely  preferable 
in  all  refpeds  to  that  pernicious  wafli,  tea,  with  which 
the  lower  clalfes  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  drench 
their  ftomachs,  and  ruin  their  conflitutions.  He  a s, 
that  a finiple  infufion  of  this  drug,  drank  boiling  hot, 
as  the  poor  generally  drink  it,  is  certainly  a poilon,  which, 
though  it  be  fomctimes  flow  in  its  operation,  never  ai  s 
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to  produce  fatal  effecfts,  even  in  the  ftrongeft  conftitu-  . 
tion,  where  the  free  ufe  of  it  is  continued  for  a confider- 
able  length  of  time. 

The  German  on  his  polenta^  the  American  on  his  mufh, 
and  the  North.  Briton  on  his  hafiy -pudding,  can  make  a 
hearty  breakfaft  for  a tenth  part  of  what  a tca-break- 
faft  would  cod,  while  it  is  infinitely  more  whole- 
fome.  It  has  likewife  the  advantage  that  no  bread  is  ne-  , 
ceflary. 

I have  been  often  told,  when  recommending  founs 
to  the  poor,  that  they  had  not  time  to  make  them, 
and  that  they  could  not  afford  fuel  on  account  of  its 
price,  as  it  is  dear  in  great  towns.  They  can,  however, 
find  fuel  twice  a-day  to  boll  a tea-kettle,  and  time  to 
make  the  tea,  which,  is  a more  tedious  operation,  by 
far,  than  making  a mefs  of  hafty-pudding.  For  a great 
part  of  the  year  even  the  pooreft  perfon  mud  have  a 
litle  fire  ; and  it  would  require  no  more  to  make  a com- 
fortable mefs  of  foup,  which  is  always  bed  when  made 
with  a flow  fire. 

The  mode  of  living  that  I would  recommend  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  with  a view  to  fave  expence 
and  improve  their  health,  is  to  fubditute  occafionally 
other  farinaceous  fubdances  in  the  place  of  bread,  as 
potatoes,  &c.  to  give  up  in  a great  meafure  the  ufe  of 
roaded,  baked,  and  broiled  meats,  and  to  fupply  their 
place  with  broths,  foups,  dews,  and  fuch  like,  made  with 
a little  meat  and  plenty  of  vegetables  to  give  to  chil- 
dren, and  to  grown  people  who  will  eat  it,  for  breakfad, 
milk-porridge,  or  hady-pudding  with  milk,  fmall  beer, 
or  melaffes.  This  will  be  found  a more  wholefome 
breakfad  than  tea,  while  it  is  much  cheaper  and  requires 
no  bread  *. 

CON- 

* The  celebrated  Dr.  Huffland,  in  liis  Art  of  prolonging  Life, 
fays,  the  moderate  ufe  of  foups  is  certainly  not  hurtful  ; and  it  is 
fingular  that  people  Ihould  imagine  it  tends  too  much  to  relax  the 
ftomach.  Does  not  all  our  drink,  even  though  cold,  become  In  a 
few  minutes  a kind  of  warm  foup  in  the  ftomach  ; and  does  not  the 
ftomach  retain  the  fame  temperature  during  the  whole  day  Be 
careful  only  not  to  ufe  it  hot,  in  too  great  quantity  at  one  time. 
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Although  the  place  of  bread  may  be  occafionally  fup^ 
plied  by  farinaceous  roots  and  other  vegetables,  yet  we 
would  bv  no  means  wifh  to  difcourage  the  culture  of 
grain.  The  culture  of  grain  is  the  culture  of  men, 
While  the  hulbandman  is  raifing  food  for  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  of  health  and  longe- 
vity to  himfelf  and  his  offspring.  Innumerable  benefits 
are  connefted  with  the  culture  of  grain.  While  the  arti- 
ficer is  fitting  in  fome  aukward  pofture,  breathing  con- 
fined, and  perhaps  contaminated  air,  the  cultivator  of  the 
foil  rifes  with  the  fun,  eats  his  wholefome  meal  of  milk 
and  farinaceous  food,  hies  him  to  the  field,  where  he 
fpends  the  day  in  ufeful  labour,  inhales  the  frefh  breezes, 
and  at  eve  returns  home  with  a keen  appetite,  to  enjoy 
his  fimple  repaft  and  found  repofe. 

It  has  been  faid,  as  artificers  can  earn  more  money  tlian 
thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground,  that  arts  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged, and  grain,  if  neceflary,  imported.  No  manur 
fadlure  is  equal  to  the  manufafture  of  grain.  It  fupplies 
food  for  man  and  bead,  while  the  furplus,  by  being  ex- 
ported, enriches  the  nation.  Nor  is  it  fubjedt  to  the  un- 


or  too  watery.  It  is  attended  even  with  great  advantages.  It  fup- 
plies the  place  of  drink,  particularly  to  men  of  letters,  women, 
and  all  thofe  who  do  not  drink,  or  drink  very  little  except  at  table, 
and  who,  when  they  give  over  foup,  receive  into  their  bloocl  too 
little  moifture.  And  it  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  fluids  uied  in 
the  form  of  foups  unite  much  bet  ter  and  fooner  with  our  juices 
than  when  drunk  cold  and  raw.  On  this  account  foup  is  a great 
preventive  of  drynefs  and  rigidity  m the  body,  and  therefore 
the  beft  nourifliment  for  old  people,  and  thofe  who  are  of  an 
arid  temperament.  It  even  fupplies  the  place  of  nied.ane. 
i\fter  catching  cold,  in  nervous  head-aches,  chohee,  and  difte  - 
ent  kinds  of  cramp  in  the  flomach,  ^Yarm  foup  is  of  excellent  f - 
vice  Itmayferve  as  a proof  of  the  utility,  or  at  leaft  harmlcff- 
nefs'of  foup.  when  I remark  that  our  forefathers,  who  certainly 
had  more  flrength  than  we  have,  ufed  loup  ; and  that  it  is  ti. 
bfiXs,  who  arc  dill  (Irooger  than  thofe  in  lefined  l.fe ; and 
that  ail  the  oid  people  with  whom  I ever  was  aetjoamted  were 
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certainty  of  other  manufaftures.  They  often  depend  on 
fafhion  and  caprice,  but  the  neceffaries  of  life  will  always 
find  their  value  fomewhere.  Though  I am  convinced 
that  fome  regulations  are  wanting  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  I do  not  confider  it  as  my  province  to 
diftate  to  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature.  They  know 
' their  duty,  and  1 ha^e  reafon  to  believe  that  they  arc 
inclined  to  pay  it  all  due  attention. 

I will  venture,  however,  to  aflcrt,  that  if  proper  en- 
couragement were  given  to  agriculture,  Britain  would 
at  all  times  not  only  have  a fufficiency  of  grain  for  her 
own  confumption,  but  a furplus  for  exportation.  This 
would  contribute  more  to  her  real  wealth,  the  happi- 
nefs  of  her  people,  and  the  liability  of  her  government, 
than  either  the  increafe  of  her  trade,  the  flourifhing  of  her 
manufaflures,  or  the  extenfion  of  her  territory. 

It  is  matter  of  real  regret  and  wonder  that  Britain, 
at  a time  when  agriculture  is  cultivated  asa  fcience,  lliould 
not  be  able  to  raife  grain  for  the  fupply  of  her  own  inha- 
bitants, but  become  every  year  more  dependent  on 
foreign  ftates  for  even,  the  nccefiaries  of  life.  Until  an 
adequate  remedy  can  be  found  for  this  growing  evil,  the 
free  ufe  of  the  various  fubllitutes  for  bread  cannot  fail 
to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  the  poor,  and  to  reduce  the 
price  oflabour. 

The  great  confumption  of  animal  food,  and  the  im- 
menfe  number  of  horfes  kept  in  this  country,  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  cauies  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain.  Mr, 
Mackie  computes  the  number  of  horfes  in  this  country 
to  be  about  two  millions,  and  that  every  horle,  on  an 
average,  confumes  the  produce  of  three  fertile  acres; 
confequently  the  produce  of  fix  millions  of  fertile  acres 
is  annually  confumed  by  horfes.  Thefe  would  produce 
a quantity  of  grain  more  than  fufficient  to  maintain  half 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  Two  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  of  thefe  animals  are  kept  for  pleafure. 
I fliall  be  told  that  they  contribute  to  health.  That  I 
deny.  Did  our  ladies  of  fafhion  and  fine  gentlemen  make 
ufe  of  their  limbs,  inilead  of  being  dragged  about  in  car- 
fiages,  they  would  both  benefit  themlclves,  and  the  pub- 
lic. 
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He.  I fliall  conclude  thefe  remarks  with  the  advice  of 
the  humane  and  benevolent  Thomfon  : 

“ Ye  gen’rous  Britons ! venerate  the  plough, 

“ And  o’er  your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  vales 
“ Let  Autumn  fpread  her  treafures  to  the  fun 
“ Luxuriant  and  unbounded.  As  the  fea 
“ Far  through  his  az-ure  turbulent  domain 
“ Your  empire  owns,  and  from  a thoufand  fliores 
“ Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports  ; 

“ So  with  fuperior  boon  may  your  rich  foil 
^ “ Exub’rant  Nature’s  better  bleffings  pour  ' > 

“ O’er  ev’ry  land,'  the  naked  nations  clothe, 

“ And  be  the  exhauftlcfs  gran’ry  of  a world.” 
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APPENDIX: 

/ 

CONTAINING 

A Lift  of  Simples  and  of  fuch  Medicinal  Prepara- 
tions as  ought  to  be  kept  in  Readinefs  for  pri- 
vate PracStice  : 

/ 

The  Method  of  preparing  and  compounding  fuch 
Medicines  as  are  recommended  in  the  former 
Part  of  the  Book,  with  the  Addition  of  feveral 
others  of  a fimilar  Nature  ; 

Remarks  on  the  Dofes,  Ufes,  and  Manner  of  ap- 
plying the  different  Preparations. 


Medicamentorum  vanetas  ignorantice  jilia  eft. 
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IGNORANCE  and  fuperftition  have  attributed  extraordinary  me- 
dical virtues' to  almoil  every  produdtion  of  nature.  That 
fuch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and- experience  have 
fufficiently  Ihewn.  Phyficians,  however,  from  a veneration  for 
antiquity,  ftill  retain  in  their  lifts  of  medicine  many  things 
which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the  fuperftition  and  cre- 
dulity of  our  anceftors. 

The  inftruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in 
proportion  to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  dif- 
eafes : when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method  of  cure 
will  be  Ample  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties  of  thofe 
fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  is  another  reafon 
why  they  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied.  Phyficians  thought 
they  could  effefl  by  a number  of  ingredients,  what  could  not  be 
done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe  thofe  amazing  farragos 
which  have  fo  long  difgraced  the  medical  art,  and  which  were 
efteemed  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fimples  that 
entered  their  compofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  article  of 
medicine  has  been  manufaftured,  affords  another  proof  of  the 
imperfedfion  of  the  medical  art.  A drug  which  is  perhaps  moflE 
efficacious  in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it  can  be  adminiftered, 
has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fo  many  different  fhapes, 
that  one  would  be  induced  to  think  the  whole  art  of  phyfic 

lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as  many  different  modes  as 
poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  ufe;  but 
they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  are  by  no 
means  fo  neceffary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A few  grains  of 
powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacua.nha,  will  adually  perform 
all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  preparations  of  thefe  roots, 
may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe  and  agreeable  a manner. 
I he  lame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 

and  many  other  fimples  of  which  the  preparations  are  very  nu- 
merous. J * 

Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only  renders 
It  more  wpenfive,  bui  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its  dofe  and  ope- 
ration. 
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ration.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when  kept,  Is  apt  to 
fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a different  nature.  When  a medi- 
cine is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or  agreeable,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  joined  ; in  all  other 
cafes,  they  are  better  kept  afunder.  The  combination  of  medi- 
cines embarrafles  the  phyfician,  and  retards  the  progrefs  of  me- 
dical knowledge.  It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  precife  effect 
of  any  one  medicine,  as  long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either 
of  a fimilar  or  diffimihr  nature. 

, In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  fhould  not  only  be  had 
to  fimplicity,  but  likewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom  reap 
much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable  to  their 
fenfes.  "^o  tafte  or  fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a proverb  ; and 
to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it.  Indeed  no  art  can 
take  away  the  difagreeable  tafte  or  flavour  of  fome  drugs,  with- 
out entirely  deftroying  their  efficacy  ; it  is  poffible,  however,  to 
tender  many  medicines  lefsdifguftful,  and  others  even  agreeable; 
an  objed  highly  deferving  the  attention  of  all  who  adminifter 
medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit  fuch  a hit 
of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neceffary  for  private  praflice. 
They  are  confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  than  thofe  recom- 
mended in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,' but  are  ftill  greatly 
within  the  number  contained  in  the  moft  reformed  difpenfatories. 
The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhibited  under  different  forms  ; 
and  where  different  medicines  anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intentiori, 
there  is  commonly  no  more  thsn  one  of  them  retained.  IVlu  ti 
plying  forms  of  medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to 
bewilder  than  aftift  the  young  praaitioner,  and  the  experienced 
phyfician  can  never  be  at  a lofe  to  vary  his  prefcnptions  as 

occafion  requires.  . r .u  a 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the  moit 

part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private  pradti- 
tioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them,  much  cheap- 
er than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care,-  however,  is  neceflary 

to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adulterated,  and  ought 

never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons  of  known  veracity. 
Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  ufe  are  inferted  in  the  111 
drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper  dofes  manner  of  ap- 
plication are  mentioned  in  the  praaical  part  of  the  book,  wh 

‘"'"‘"Lth^arTcler^ff  *Sl  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe  or 
warden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  on'ons,  &c. 
fre  liTewife,  for  the  moft  part,  omitted,  it  is  needlels  to  fweU 
of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  obtained  whenever 

they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being  kept. 
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The  preparations  made  and  fold  bydirtillers  and  confe£lioners 
are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefe  people,  by  operating  upon  a 
larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while  it  is  in  their 
power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  prepared  by 
any  private  hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as  could 
well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceffary  expence,  and  that 
the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping,  Almolt:  every  medi- 
cine fuffers  by  being  kept,  and  fhould  be  ufed  as  foon  after  it 
has  been  prepared  as  poflible.  Even  fimple  drugs  are  apt  to 
fpoil,  and  fhould  therefore  be  laid  in  in  fmall  quantities;  they 
either  rot,  are  confumed  by  infects,  or  evaporate  fo  as  to  lofe 
their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and  often  become  quite  infi'^- 
nificant.  ° 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed  the 
moft  improved  difpenfatories  ; but  have  taken  the  liberty  to  dif- 
fer from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thofe  of  other 
pradical  writers  on  whofe  judgment  I could  depend,  fuggefted 
an  improvement. 

In  feveral  compofitions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  efficacy 
of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while  the  auxi- 
liaries, which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling  quantities  as 
to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only  fuch  of  them  re- 
tained as  are  neceffary  to  give  the  medicine  a proper  confiftence 
or  the  like.  * 


The  colouring  ingredients  arc  likewife  for  the  moft  part  omit- 
ted. They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine;  with- 
out adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if  they  were 
never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  aduherated  for  the  fake 
of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fubftances  are,  for  this 
purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe  medicines  which  ou»hc 
to  be  moft  bland  and  emollient.  Ointment  of  elder,  for  exam- 
pie,  IS  often  mixed  with  verdegrife  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour 
which  entirely  fruftrates  the  intention  of  that  mdd  ointment! 
I ho,e  who  vvifh  to  obtain  genuine  medicines  fhould  pay  no  re- 
gard to  their  colour.  ^ 

borne  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingredients  as 
greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  without  addinV 
confiderably  to  Its  virtue,  are  generally  either  omitted,  or  fome- 
what  lefs  expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  place.  Medicines  are  bv 
no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  tbeir  price.  The  cheapeft 
are  often  the  heft  j beftties,  they  are  the  leaft  apt  to  be  atfulteta- 
ted,  and  are  always  moft  readily  obtained 

With  regard  to  the  methorl  of  conrpou.rding  merlicines  I 
have  generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  tire  moll  firriole 
and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs  in  the 

fame 
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fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken,  without  paying  afl 
implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other  difpenfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation,  &c.  of 
medicines,  I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New  Dif- 
penfatory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  fuch  as  have  oc- 
curred to  myfelf  in  pradlice,  or  have  been  fuggefted  in  the  courfe 
of  reading,  by  authors  whofe  names  i am  not  able  diftinftly  to 
recollefl. 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard  to 
the  fimples  and  preparations.  A more  fcientific  method  would 
have  been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  Ids  ufeful  to  the  gene- 
rality of  readers.  The  different  clafles  of  medicine  have  no  great 
dependence  upon  one  another,  and,  where  they  have,  it  is  hard 
to  fay  which  fhould  ftand  firft  or  laft  ; no  doubt  the  fimple  pre- 
parations ought  to  precede  the  more  compound.  But  all  the  ad- 
vantages arifing  from  this  method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear 
equal  to  that  fingle  one,  of  being  able,  on  the  firft  opening  of 
the  book,  to  find  out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical 
order,  is  rendered  quite  eafy. 

The  dofc  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  appeared 
neceffary.  When  this  is  omitted,  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  the 
medicine  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  The  dofe  mentioned  is  al- 
ways for  an  adult,  unlcfs  when  the  contrary  is  expreffed.  It  is 
not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  dofes  of  medicine  exadlly 
to  the  different  ages,  conftitutions,  &c.  of  patients;  but,  hap- 
pily for  mankind,  mathematical  exadnefs  here  is  by  no  means 

neceffary.  1 , t 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afcertain  the  proportional 

dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conftitutions  of  patients ; but, 
after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fubjed,  a great  deal  muft  be 
left  to  the  judgment  and  fkill  of  the  perfon  who  adminifters  the 
medicine.  The  following  general  proportions  may  be  obferved  ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  intended  for  exad  rules.  A 
between  twenty  and  fourteen  may  take  two  thirds  of  the  dole 
ordered  for  an  adult ; from  fourteen  to  nine,  one  half;  from  nine 
to  fix,  one  third ; from  fix  to  four,  one-fourth ; from  four  to 
two,  one-fixth  ; from  two  to  one,  a tenth  ; and  below  one,  a 

*'^Dffp*enfiitories  are  ufually  written  in  ,lhe  Latin  language. 
Even  authors  who  write  in  Englifti,  generally  give  P ‘ 
feriptions  in  Latin;  and  fome  of  them  fhew  fo  great  an  a tach- 
„,ent  to  that  language,  as  firft  to  write  their 
afterwards  tranflate  them  ; while  others,  ^ ^ 

ler,  write  the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the  other  m Lng  ifh. 
peculiar  charm  a medical  prefeription  when  written  in 
Lay  have,  1 fhall  not  pretend  to  fay;  but  have  ventured  to  tnake 
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ufe  of  the  plained  Englifli  1 could,  and  hope  my  prefcriptions  will 
fucceed  no  worfe  for  it. 

N.  B.  The  Apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  Englifli  wine 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  di&rent  de- 
nominations of  which  will  appear  from  the  following  Table  : 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A drachm  - - three  fcruples. 

A fc'ruple  ••  - twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - - _ fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A fpoonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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A LIST  of  SIMPLES,  and  of  fuch  MEDICINAL  PRE- 
PARATIONS, as  ought  to  be  kept  in  readinefs  for  pri- 
vate Pradtice. 


Agaric  ' 

_ Alum 

Antimony,  crude  • 

■ cinnabar  of 

fulphur  of 

Balfam  of  Caplvi 

of  Peru 

of  Tolu 

Bark,  cafcarilla 

cinnamon 

Mezerion 

Peruvian 

Winter’s,  or  canella  alba 

Borax 

Calamine  ftone,  levigated 
Caftor,  Ruffian 
Caulllc,  common 

lunar 

Earth,  Fuller’s 

— Japan 

— Armenian  bole 

— French  ditto 

Extracts  of  gentian 

— of  guaiacum 

— — -i—  of  hellebore,  black 

of  hemlock 

of  jalap 

of  liquorice 

of  Peruvian  bark 

— of  poppies 

..  ■—  of  wormwood  v 

Flowers  of  camomile 

colt’s  foot  / 

• — elder  ‘ 

rofemary 

damafk  rol'es 

red  ditto 

Fruits,  almonds 

bitter  apple 

r-  caffia  fiftularis 

S CuralTao  oranges 
— — — figs,  dried 


Fruits,  French  prunes 

Jamaica  pepper 

juniper  berries 

nutmegs 

tamarinds 

Gum,  aloes 

ammoniac,  in  tears 

- — . — arable 

•  afafcEtlda 

camphor 

- — , — galbanum 

gamboge 

guaiacum 

kino 

myrrh 

opium 

Hartlhorn,  calcined 

fliavings  of 
Herbs,  lefTer  centaury 

peppermint 

Ipearmint 

penny-royal 

•  lav  in 

trefoil 

uva  urfi 

wormwood 

Lead,  Litharge 

white 

I'ugar  of 

Lemon-peel 

Mace 

Magnefia  alba 
Manna 

Mercury,  crude 

- — - calcinated 
^thiops  mineral 

—  calomel 

— — corrofive  fubllmate 

— red  precipitate 

white  ditto 

Mufk 

Oil,  efleatial,  of  amber 
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on,  eflentiaJ,  of'annife 

— of  cinnamon 

— of  juniper 

of  lemon-peel 

of  peppermint 

— — exprelTed,  of  almonds 

of  linfeed 

Oil  of  Olives,  or  Florence  oil 

of  palms 

— ^ — of  turpentine 
Orange-peel 
Oyfter  fhells  prepared 
Poppy  heads 
Refins  benzoin 

•  flowers  of 

Burgundy  pitch 

■  dragon’s  blood 

frankincenfe 

—  liquid  Itorax 

white,  or  rofm 

fcammony 

Roots,  birthwort 

calamus  aromaticus 

contrayerva 

garlic 

gentian 

ginger 

hellebore,  black,  white 

jalap 

-  - ipecacuanha 

lily,  white 

■ liquorice 

• ■■  ■ marlhmallow 

^ mezerion 

rhubarb 

• - farfaparilla 

feneka 

■  fquills 

termentil 

turmeric 

^ Virginian  fnake 

' — wild  valerian 

•  zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 

■  ; volatile  > 

Salt,  Epfom 

■  of  Glauber 

of  hartlhorn 

nitre,  purified,  or  prunel 
Polychreft 


Salt,  Rochel 

of  tartar 

Seeds,  anife 
carraway 

•  cardamom 

coriander 

— — cummin 
mu  Hard 

. fweet  lennel 

wild  carrot 

Senna 
Spanifh  flies 
Spermaceti 

Spirits,  cethereal,  or  atther 
of  hartlhorn 

■  of  lavender  compound 

of  nitre 

—  — ditto  dulcified 

■'  of  fal  ammoniac 

— of  fea  fait 

of  vinegar 
of  vitriol 

— ■ ■-  of  wine  redtifled 

volatile  aromatic 

Steel,  filings  of 

ruft  of,  prepared 

■  foluble  fait  of 

Sulphur  vivum 

balfam  of 

flowers  of 

,Tar 

Barbadoes 

Tartar,  cream  of 

emetic 

foluble 

vitriolated 

Tin  prepared 
Tutty  levigated 
Turpentine,  Venice] 
Verdegrife 
Vitriol,  green 

—  blue 

•  — white 

Wax,  white 
— ' — yellow 
Woods,  guaiacum 
log^wood 

faflafras 

faunders,  red 

Zinc,  flowers  of 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

BALSAMS. 


The  ful)je(Sl  of  this  region  is  not  the  natural  balfams,  but  j 
certain'  compofitions,  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed  to  | 
pofiels  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name.  • 

This  clafs  of  medicines  was  foimerly  very  numerous,  and 
held  in  great  efteem.  Modern  pradtice,.  however,  has  juftly  re-  j 
duced  it  to  a very  narrow  compal's. 


Anodyne  Balfanu 

Take  of  white  Spanifli  foap,  one  ounce;  opium,  unprepared, 
two  drachms  ; redtified  fpirit  of  w'ine,  nine  ounces.  Digeft  them 
together  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days;  then  ftrain  oft’  the  li- 
quor, and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  exprelles,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain.  It 
is  of  fervice  in  violent  ftrains  and  rheumatic  complaints,  when 
not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  muft  be  rubbed  with  a warm 
hand  on  the  part  affedfed  ; or  a linen  rag  moiftened  with  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  part,  and  renewed  every  third  or  fourth  hour, 
till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium  is  left  out,  this  will  be  the 
Saponacious  Balfijn. 

Locateliii  Balfam. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; Strafburg  turpentine  and 
wax,  of  each  half  a pound;  red  faunders,  fix  drachms.  Melt 
the  wax  with  fome  part  of  the  oil  over  a gentle  Are;  then  adding 
the  remaining  part  of  the  oif  and  the  turpentine;  afterwards 
mix  in  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a powder,  and  keep 

them  ftirring  together  till  the  balfam  is  cold.  . , n-  ,Up 

This  balfam  is  recommended  in  eroiions  of  the  inteltin  , 
dvfentery,  haemorrhages, .internal  bruifes,  and  in  feme  cornp  amts 
of  thebLfl.  Outwardly  it  is  ufed  for  healing  and  cleanfing 
wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe,  when  taken  internally,  is  from 
two  fcruples  to  two  drachms. 

The  vulnerary  Balfatn. 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces;  balfam 

.woouLes  hepa.i^rioes.  in  powder,  ! f'.'Aret 

fpitit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  them  in  a gentle  heat  for 

days,  and  then  fliaiii  the  balfam. 

This 

. II  ' 


BALSAMS; 

This  balfam,  or  rather  tin£ture,  is  applied  externally  to  heal 

■ recent  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  lilrewife  employed  internally 
. ro  remove  coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  cornplaints  of  the  breaft. 

It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleanfe  the  kiduies,  and  to  heal  inr 
ternal  ulcers,  Sic. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This,  though  a medicine  of  fome  value,  does  not  deferve  the 
extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  beflowed  on  it.  It  has 

■ been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  T'he  Coinmander' s 
Balfam.,  Per  fan  Balfam.,  Balfam  of  Berne,  IVade' s Balfam,  Fri^ 

■ ar's  Balfam,  Jefuit' s Drops,  Turlington' s Drops,  See. 

BOLUSES. 

I A S bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts,  and 
' other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept,  are  admitted  into 
t their  compolition.  They  are  generally  compofed  of  powders, 

! with  a proper  quantity  of  fyrup,  conferve,  or  mucilage.  The 
j lighter  powders  are  commonly  made  up  with  fyrup,  and  the  more 
" ponderous,  as  mercury,  &c.  with  conferve;  but  thofe  of  the 
lighter  kind  would  be  more  conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage, 
as  it  increafes  their  bulk  lefs  than  the  other  additions,  and  like- 
: wife  occafions  the  medicine  to  pafs  down  more  eafily. 

Afringent  Bolus. 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains;  gum  kino,  five 
I grains;  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

1 In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes,  and  other  violent  difeharges 
of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may  be  o-iven 
every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  difeharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains;  flowers  of 
jfulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple ; fimple  fyrup, 
•a  fufEcient  quantity. 

1 In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  fkin,  this  bolus 
may  be  taken  twice  a day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fervice  in  the  in» 
'flammatory  quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus, 

grains ; conferve  of  rofes,  half  a drachm. 

(Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  neceffary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night;  and  if  it  does 
1 no^t^perate,  a few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper  next  day  to  carry 
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BOLUSES. 


Bolui  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 

\ 

Take  of  the  beft  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a fcruple  to  half 
a drachm  ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains;  fimplefyrup,  a 
fufHcient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conftitutions  ; but 
its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a ftronger 
purge  is  neceflary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  rhubarb. 

Pe£loral  Bolus, 

Take  of  fpermaceti,  a fcruple  ; gum  ammoniac,  ten  grains; 
fait  of  hartfhorn,  fix  grains ; fimple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will  make 
them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  {landing, 
afthmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is  gene- 
rally proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to  ufe  it. 


Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  a fcruple;  cream  of  tartar,  two 
fcruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a bolus, 
with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
very  well.  If  a ftronger  dofe  is  necelTary,  the  jalap  may  be  i»- 
creafed  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards. 


CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

CATAPLASMS  poft'efs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a poul- 
tice, which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  moft  cafes,  to  fuppljf, 
their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  ad  as  difcuti- 
cnts,  or  to  promote  fuppuration;  and  as  they  may  be  of  fervice 

in  fome  cafes,  we  fliall  give  a fpecimen  of  each  kind. 

, * 

Difcutient  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces;  frefh  hemlock  leaves, 
bruifed,  two  ounces  ; vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity.  oi  t 
meal  and  heirjock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little  lime,  an  t cn 
two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 


Ripening  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces  ; fat  figs  and  raw  on'ons, 
bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce;  yellow  bafil.cum  ointment, 
ounces  ; gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce  ; Imfeed  meal, 
as  necelIVy*  Poll  the  roots  along  \vith  the  6®  a . 
quantity  of  water;  then  bruife  and  add  to  them  t eo 
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dients,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a foft  cataplafm.  The 
lealbanum  muft  be  previoufly  diffolved  with  the  yolk  of  an 

Where  it  is  necefTary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cataplafm. 
may  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  choofe  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  c^ence 
of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I have  never  found  any  application 
more  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of  either  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and 
foftened  with  oil  or  frefli  butter. 

Sinaptfms. 

Sinapifms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a weak 
part,  as  in  the  palfy  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of  ferviee  in 
deep-feated  pains,  as  the -fciatica,  &c.  When  the  gout  feizes 
the  head  or  the  ftomach,  they  are  applied  to  the  feet  to  bring  the 
diforder  to  thefe  parts.  They  are  likewife  applied  to  the  pa- 
tient’s foies  in  the  low  ftate  of  fevers.  They  (hpuld  not  be  buf- 
fered to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have  raifed  blifters,  but  till 
the  parts  become  red,  and  will  continue  fo  when  prefled  with 
the  finger. 

The  finapifm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inftead  of 
milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  ftimulating  by  the  addition  of 
muftard,  horfe-raddifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  brfead 
and  muftard-feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities;  ftrong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to  make 
a poultice. 

When  finapifms  of  a more  ftimulating  nature  are  wanted,  a 
little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

CLYSTERS.  • * 

'^HIS  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is  gene- 
rally  imagined.  Clyfters  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  aflive  medicines 
into  the  fyftem.  Opium,  for  example,  may  be  adminiftered  in' 
this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  and  alfo  in 
larger  dofcs  than  at  any  time  it  cart  be  taken  by  the  mouth. 
The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  be,  with  good  effedf,  ad- 
niiniftered  in  form  of  clyller  to  perfons  who  cannot  lake  it  by 
the  mouth, 

A fimpie  clyfter  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good,  A clyfter  even  of  warm 
water,  by  fervingas  a fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  of  con- 
fiderable  ferviee  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the  lower 
intefiines,  ^c. 
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Some  fubftanccs,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot  be  done  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  efFeded  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for 
that  purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  fwallow, 
have  been,  for  a confiderable  time,  fupported  by  clyfters. 

Emollient  Clyjler. 

Take  of  linfeed-tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyjler. 

Laxative  Clyjler. 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces ; fweet  oil  or  frefli 
butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  com- 
mon fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyfter. 

Carminative  Clyjler. 

' Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce;  anife-feeds,  half  an 
ounce.  Boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

- In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints,  this  may  be  admi- 
niftered  Inftead  of  the  Foetid  Clyjler^  the  fmell  of  which  is  fo  dif- 
agreeable  to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyjler. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyfler  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When  given 
to  children,  the  quantity  muft  be  proportionably  leflened. 

Starch  Clyjler. 

Take  jelly  of  ftarch,  four  ounces;  linfecd  oil,  half  an  ounce, 
Liquefy  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in  the  oil. 

In  the  dyfeptery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfter  may  be  admini- 
ftered  after  every  loofe  ftool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  inteftines,  and 
blunt  the  fharpnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or  fifty  drops 
of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added ; in  which  cafe,  it  wtH 
generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  AJlringent  Clyjler • 
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Turpentine  Clyjier. 

Take  of  common  decodlion,  ten  ounces;  Venice  turpentine, 
fiiflblved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  ; Florence  oil, 
one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obftruflions  of  the  urinary 
paflages,  and  in  colicky  complaints,  proceeding  from  gravel. 

f * 

Vinegar  Clyjier, 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar  with 
five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  clyfter,  with  the  pe- 
culiar advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or  pu- 
trid diforders,  efpecially  in  the  latter. 

We  think  it  unneceflary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
clafs  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular  in- 
tention may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or  other  of  the  above 
forms. 

COLLYRIA,  or  EYE- WATERS. 

Tj' YE- W ATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number,  almoft 
^ every  perfon  pretending  to  be  pofTefled  of  Tome  fecret  pre- 
paration for  the  cure  of  fore-eyes.  I have  examined  many  of 
them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike,  the  bafis  of  mofl: 
of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead.  Their  efFedls 
evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftore  the  tone  of  the  parts  : hence 
they  are  principally  of  fervice  in  flight  inflammations;  and 
in  that  relaxed  ftate  of  the  parts  which  is  induced  by  obfti- 
nate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofitions  ; but  as  it 
feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be  of  little 
ufe.  Boles  and  other  earthy  fublfances,  as  they  do  not  diflblve 
in  water,  are  likewife  unfit  for  this  purpofe. 

• Collyrium  of  Alum. 

Take  of  alum  half  a drachm  ; agitate,  it  well  together  with 
the  white  of  one  egg. 

This  is  the  Collyrium  of  Rtverius.  It  is  ufed  in  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  reflrain  the  flux  of  humours.  It 
muft  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the  eyes  ; but  ihould 
not  be  kept  on  above^three  or  four  hours  at  a time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium, 

vitriol,  half  a drachm;  rofe-watcr,  fix  ounces. 
Difiblve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the  liquor. 
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This,  though  fimple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  mon:  of 
the  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  application  in  weak, 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  {lighter  inflamma- 
tions will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a more  obfti- 
nate  nature  the  afliftance  of  bleeding  and  bliftering  will  often  be 
necefTary. 

When  a flrong  aflringent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or  triple 
quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  I have  feen  a folution  of 
four  times  the  ftrength  of  the  above  ufed  with  manifeft  ad- 
vantage. 

CoUyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
^ains.  Difl'olve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added 
to  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who  choofe  may  fubftitute,  inflead  of  this,  the  colly- 
rium of  lead,  recommended  by  Goulard  ; which  is  made  by  put- 
ting twenty- five  drops  of  his  ExtraSi  of  Lead  to  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  adding  a tea-fpoonful  of  brandy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other  addi- 
tion, will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a collyrium.  An 
ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of  the  for- 
mer ; and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and  morning. 

I have  of  late  been  troubled  with  a rheum  in  my  eyes,  for 
which  1 have  found  great  benefit,  by  w£*Ihing  them  frequently 
with  rofe-water,  Many  experience  the  like  good  effect  from 
anointing  the  eye-lids  with  Smelhom’s  falve. 

CONFECTIONS. 

CONFECTIONS,  containing  above  fixty  ingredients,  are 
ftill  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  moft  reformed  difpenlatones. 
As  moft  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more  certainly, 
and  2S  effeaually  anfwered  by  a few  glafles  of  wine  or  grams  o. 
opium,  we  fhall  pafs  over  this  claf.  of  medicines  veryflightly. 


japonic  ConfeBion, 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces ; tormentil  root,  nutmeg, 
olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces;  opium  dilTolved  in  a fuflicient 
quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a drachm  and  a half ; fimp.c  fyrup  and 
conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces.  Mix  and  m=«  e 

them  into  an  electuary. 

This  fupplics  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium. 

The  dofe  of  this  eledtuary  is  from  a fcruplc  to  a drachm. 


ake 
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T7VERY  Apothecary’s  (hop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe  pre- 
parations,  that  it  might  have  palTed  for  a confe£lioner’s 
warehoufe.  They  poflefs  very  few  medicinal  properties,  and 
may  rather  be  clafl'ed  among  fweetmeats  than  medicines.  They 
are  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into  bolufes  or  pills 
fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the  preparations  of  iron, 
mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofitions  of  frefli  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe  prepa- 
rations, the  leaves  of  vegetables  muft  be  freed  from  their  flalks, 
the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part  of  orange-peel 
taken  off  with  a rafp.  They  are  then  to  be  pounded  in  a mar- 
ble mortar,  with  a wooden  peftle,  into  a fmooth  mafs  ; after 
which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar  is  commonly  added  by 
degrees,  and  the  beating  continued  till  they  are  uniformly  mixed; 
but  the  conferve  will  be  better  if  only  twice  its  weight  offugar 
be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally  re- 
duce the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and  after- 
wards beat  them  up  with  the  fugar, 

Conferve  of  Red  Rofee. 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels  ; beat 
them  well  in  a mortar,  and  adding  by  degrees  two  pounds  of 
double-refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a conferve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of  orange-, 
peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fea- worm  wood,'  the  leaves  of  wood- 
forrel,  &c. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and  ufeful 
preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A drachm  or  two  of  it, 
difiblved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given  as  a gen- 
tle reflringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  likewife  in  phthi- 
fical  coughs,  and  fpitting  of  blood.  To  have  any  confiderabie 
cfFeds,  however,  it  muft  be  taken  in  larger  quantities. 


Conferve  of  Sloes. 

T his  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water,  be- 
ing careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burft;  afterwards’  ex- 
prefling thejuice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its  wei<^ht  of 
fine  fugar.  ^ 


In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this  makes 
an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  uled  at  diferetion. 

Preferves  are  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  frefh  vegetables  firft 
in  water,  and  afterwards  in  (yrup,  or  a folution  of  fugar.  The 
jubjedl  is  either  prefaved  inoift  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken  out  and 
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dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  laft  is  the  moft 
ufeful  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel. 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its bitter- 
nefs  ; then  boil  it  in  a folution  of  double-refined  fugar  in  water, 
till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they  be- 
long rather  to  the  art  of  the  confedtioner  than  that  of  the  apo- 
thecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

*'t7^ATER  readily  extrafls  the  gummy  and  faline  parts  of 
» “ vegetables  ; and  though  its  adtion  is  chiefly  confined  to 
thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately  blended  with  the 
gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part  taken  up  along  with  them, 
rience  watery  decodlions  and  infufions  of  vegetables  conftitute  a 
large,  and  not  unufeful,  clafs  of  medicines.  Although  moft  vege- 
tables yield  their  virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  infufion  as  decoc- 
tion, yet  the  latter  is  often  neceffary,  as  it  faves  time,  and  does 
in  a few  minutes  what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  fome- 
times  days,  to  efFedt. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate  ufe, 

Decodiion  of  dltheea. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marfhmallows,  moderately  dried,  three' 
ounces  ; raifins  of  the  fun,  one  ounce  ; water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  til!  one  third  of  it  is  con- 
fumed  j afterwards  ftrain  the  decoction,  and  let  it  ft  and  for  fome 
time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  they  muft  be 
boiled  till  one  half  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  (harp  defluxions  upon  the  lungs,  this  decodlioa 
may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

*The  Common  Decodilon. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  j elder  flowers,  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a little  while,  and  then  ftrain  the  decoftion. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  the  in- 
gredients for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  decofllon  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafts  of  clyfters,  to 
which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  It  will 
likewife  fervc  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine  or  other 
things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may  require. 
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DecoStion  of  Logwood. 

Bfjl  three  ounces  of  the  (havings,  or  chips  oflogwood,  in  four 
pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  walled.  Ewo  or 
three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water  may  be  added  to  this  de- 
codfion. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringents  are  im- 
proper, a tea-cupful  of  this  decodlion  may  be  taken  with  advan- 
tage three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Deco5i\on  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  baik,  grofsly  powdered,  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint;  then  drain  the  decodlion. 
If  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  be  added-  to  this 
medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable  and  efiicacious. 

Cr.mpcund  Decoilion  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of  water 
to  one  half.  To  the  drained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
aromatic  water.. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine  to- 
wards the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is  low,  the 
voice  weak,  and  the  head  affedled  with  a dupor  but  with  little 
delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  dxth  hour. 

DecoSilon  of  Sarfaparilla. 

Take  of  frefh  farfaparilla  root,  diced  and  bruifed,  two  ounces  ; 
(havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over  a flow  fire,  in 
three  quarts  of  water,  to  one  ; adding  towards  the  end,  half  an 
ounce  of  faflafras  wood,  and  three  drachms  of  liquorice.  , Strain 
the  decoction.  ^ 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  afliflant  to  a courfe  of 
mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been  ufed 
for  fome  time.  It  drengthens  the  flomach,  and  reflorCs  flefh  and 
vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal  difeafe.  It  may  alfo 
be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cutaneous  diforders  proceeding 
from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices.  For  all  thefe  intentiojis 
it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  DecoSlion  of  Woods. 

I his  decoftion  may  be  taken,  from  a pint  and  a half  to, two 
quarts  in  the  day. 

I he  following  deco£lion  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufed  by 
Kennedy.,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  may  fupply  the 
place  of  Lifbon  diet  drink  ; 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  three  ounces;  liquorice  and  mezerion 
root,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  (havings  of  guaiacum  and  fadafras 

wood. 
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wood,  of  each  one  ounce;  crude  antimony,  powdered,  an  ounce 
and  a half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in  eight  pints  of  boilincr 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  them  till  one  half  of  the 
water  is  confumed  ; afterwards  (train  the  deco£tion. 

This  decoction  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Deco£lion  of  Seneka, 

Take  of  feneka  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce;  water,  a pint 
and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  (train. 

This  decodtion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy^  rheu- 
matifm,  and  fome  ob(tinate  diforders  of  the  fkin.  The  dofe  is 
two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it. 

White  DecoWton. 

Take  of  the  pure(t  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; gum  arabic, 
half  an  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one  quart,  and  (train 
the  decodlion. 

This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,  attended  with,  or  in- 
clining to,  a loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the  (tomach 
or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when  alHidted 
with  fournefs  of  the  (tomach,  and  for  perfons  who  are  fubjedt  to 
the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetened  with  fugar,  as  it  is  ufed, 
and  two  or  three  ounces  of  (imple  cinnamon- water  added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of  water, 
will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this  decodtion,  and  alfo  of 
the  chalk  julep. 

DRx^UGHTS. 

This  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as  are  in- 
tended to  operate  immediately,  and  v/hich  do  not  need  to  be 
frequently  repeated,  as  purges,  vomits,  and  a few  others,  which 
are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  Wnere  a medicine  requires  to  be 
ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  better  to  make  up  a larger  quan- 
tity of  it  at  once,  which  faves  both  trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught, 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops  ; fimple  cinna- 
mon-water, an  ounce;  common  fyrup,  two  drachms.  Mix 

them.  . . „ , . 

In  exceflive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  necellary,  and  in  great 

reftleflhafs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and  repeated 
occalionally. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples ; fyrup  of  poppies,  two 
drachms:  fimple  cinnamon- water,  and  co.mmon  water,  of  each 
an  ounce,  * 
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This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftru£lion  or  deficiency  of 
urine. 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce;  foluble  tartar,  or  Rachel  fait, 
from  three  to  four  drachms.  Diflblve  in  three  ounces  of  boiling 
water  ; to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half  an  ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  an  ounce 
or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  difl'olved  in  four  ounces 
of  water,  may  be  taken  inftead  of  the  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts,  may  ufe  the  following  draught: 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple ; common  water,  an  ounce; 
aromatic  tindure,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap  with  twice  its 
weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  ingredients. 

Sweating  Draughts, 

Take  fpirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces;  fait  of  hartfhorn, 
five  grains;  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  of 
each  half  an  ounce.  Make  thens  into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught  is  of 
fervice.  To  promote  its  cfFedts,  however,  the  patient  ought  to 
drink  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  of  fome  other  weak  diluting 
liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; w'ater,  an  ounce  ; 
fimple  fyrup,  a drachm.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a ftronger  vomit  may  add  to  the  above 
half  a grain,  or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  fake  ten  drachms  of 
the  ipecacuanha  wine ; or  half  an  ounce  of  the  wine,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquills. 


ELECTUARIES. 

y^LECTUARIES  arc  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter  pow- 
^yfup,  honey,  conferve,or  mucilage,  into  fuch 
a confiltence,  that  the  powders  may  neither  feparate  by  keeping, 
nor  the  mafs  prove  too  ft  iff  for  fwallowing.  They  receive 
chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  and  fuch  as  are  not  un- 
grateful to  the  palate, 

Aftringent  ele£fuaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in  them, 
Ihould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities  ; as  aftringent  medi- 
cines  lofe  thcir  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form,  and  the  pulps 

of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

For  the  extra^ion  of  pulps  it  will  be  neceftary  to  boil  unripe 
fruits,  and  npeones,  if  they  are  dried,  in  a fmall  quantity  of  water 
till  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be  prefled  out  through 

a ftrong 
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a ftrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and  afterwards  boiled  to  a due 
confiftence,  in  an  earthen  vefl'el,  over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care 
to  prevent  the  matter  from  burning  by  continually  ftirring  it. 
The  pulps  of  fruit  that  are  both  ripe  and  frefh  may  be  prefTed 
out  without  any  previous  boiling. 

Lenitive  EleSluary, 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces  ; coriander  feed, 
alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; pulp  of  tamarinds  and  of  French 
prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  powders  together,  and 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  reduce  the  whole  into 
an  eledfuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  eledfuary,  taken  two  or  three  times  la- 
day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewife  ferves 
as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  adfive  medicines,  as 
jalap,  fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  eleftuary  of  Cajfia. 

Ele5luary  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confedion,  two  ounces;  Locatelli’s- 
balfam,  one  ounce;  rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of 
marflimallows,  enough  to  make  an  eledtuary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and  aftrin- 
gents,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  1 he  purgative  is  here 
joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this  a very  fafe  and 
ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  exprelfed  in  the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  fhould  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a day,  as  the  fymptomsand  conftitution  may  require. 


EleSiuary  for  the  Epilepfy- 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce  ; of  powdered 
tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce  j fimple  yrup 

enouffh  to  mahe  an  eleiiluary*  « * 

Dr  Mead  direfts  a drachm  of  an  eleauary  fimnar  to  this  to 
be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the  fP^ce  ot 
Lee  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  ‘Ij^Tcontinue  the 
ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then.  1 have  added  the 
powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  proceeds  from  worms. 

EleBuary  for  the  Gonorrhoea. 

Take  of  lenitive  eleauary,  three  ounces  ; jalap  and  rhubarb, 
in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms  ; nitre,  half  an  ounce;  fimple 
^vrim  pnoush  to  m^kc  3n  clcdtu3ry*  ^ 

^ During  ihe  inflammation  and  tenfion  of  the  urinary  paffages, 
whki;  Accompany  a .irulent  gonorrhoea,  this  coohng  la^tive 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

The 
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The  dofe  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  two  or 
three  times  a- day  j more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  neceflary  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open. 

An  eleduary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fimple  fyrup  will 
occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  ele£luary 
may  be  ufed  : 

Take  of  lenitive  elediuary,  two  ounces  j balfam  of  capivi,  one 
ounce;  gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each  two 
drachms  ; fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  elefluary.  The 
dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

EleSluary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces;  cafcarilla, 
half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elefluary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinato  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is  aflifted 
by  the  cafcarilla.  In  hectic  habits,  however,  it  will  be  better  to 
leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms  of  crude  fal  am- 
moniac in  its  ftead. 

Electuary  for  the  Piles. 

7'ake  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce;  cream  of  tartar,  half  an 
ounce;  treacle,  a fuflicient  quantity  to  form  an  eledluary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


EIe5fuary  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  powdered  muflard-feed,  and  conferve  of  rofes,  each 
an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  eledtuary. 

A tea-lpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


Ele^uary  for  the  Rhetmattfm. 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces;  cinnabar  of  anti- 
mony, levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half;  gum  guaiacum,  in  pow- 

der,  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  an 
electuary. 

In  obftmate  rheumacifms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with  a 
fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  elefluary  may  be  taken  twice  a-dav 
with  confiderable  advantage.  ^ 


EMULSIONS. 

J^MULSIONS,  befiJe  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  proper 
vehicles  for  certain  fubftances,  which  could  notothervvife  be 
converiiently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus  camphor,  triturated 
vvith  almonds,  readily  unites  with  wafer  into  an  emulfion.  Pure 

fimilar  fubftances,  are  likewife 
rendered  rmfcible  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  mucilages. 

^ ^ Common 
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C$mmon  Emulfion.  « 

Take  of  fw’eet  almonds,  an  ounce;  bitter  almonds,  a drachm  j * 

water,  two  pintSi.  { 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marble  mortar  ; ^ 

adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make  an  emulfi*! ; "" 

afterwards  let  it  be  ftrained.  ^ 

( 

r 

Arabic  Emulfion, 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to  the 
almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  the  mucilage  of 
gum  arable, 

Where  foft  cooling  liquors  are  neceflary,  thefe  emulhons  may 
be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 


Camphorated  Emulfion. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a drachm  ; fweet  almonds,  half  a dozen; 
white  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; mint  water,  eight  ounces.  Grind 
the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in  a ftone  mortar,  and 
add  by  degrees  the  mint  water  ; then  ftrain  the  liquor,  and 

difl'olve  in  it  the  fugar.  . . r c 

In  fevers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  the  ufe  of  cam- 
phor, a table-fpoonful  of  this  emulfion  may  be  taken  every  two 

or  three  hours, 

Emulfion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms ; * 

Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by  little  and  Iittl  , 

Thfs  emulfh^^^^  ’ is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifcid 

and  promoting  expeaoration.  In  " 
of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it. 
table  fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Oily  Emulfion, 

lZTentge.h:r: 

hilt  if  the  couph  proves  obftinate,  it  will 
,!  ,h.  pLf  ic  euxlr  of  .he 

torv,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpint.  A table  ipoon 
it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

t-YTRACTS  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjea  in  water, 
P X I K 1 a are  p>  f ■jp^^Aion  to  a due  conUftence. 

, ^ and  evaporaung  "'J/^tparts  of  plants  a.e  freed 

By  this  procefs  lome  of  the  more  active  pans  u ^ 

■ ? 
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'from  tfte  ufelefs,  indiflToluble  earthy  matter,  which  makes  the 
larger  fhaire  of  their  bulk.  Watfer,  however,  is  not  the  only 
menftruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  extracts  ; fometimes  it  is 
joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other  times  rectified  fpirit  alone  is  em-. 
ployed  for  that  purpofe. 

Extracts  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as  the 
bark,  gentian,  jalap,  See.  ; but,  as  they  require  a trouhlefome 
and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient  tor  a private 
pracElitioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them  from  a profefled 
druggift,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf.  Such  of  them  as  are 
generally  ufed  are  inferted  in  our  lift  of  fuch  drugs  and  medi- 
cines as  are  to  be  kept  for  private  pradlice. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

T^OMENTATIONS  are  generally  intended  either  to  eafepain, 
by  taking  off  tenfion  and  fpafm  ; or  to  brace  and  reftore  the 
tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  The 
firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be  anfwered  by  warm 
water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain  fubftances,  however, 
are  ufually  added  to  water  with  a view  to  heighten  its  effects,  as 
anodynes,  aromatics,  aftringents,  &c.  We  (hall  therefore  fub- 
join  a few  of  the  moft  ufeful  medicated  fomentations,  that  peo- 
ple may  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  ufe  of  them  as  they 
chufe.  ^ 

Anodyne  Fomentation, 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces  ; elder  flowers,  half 
an  ounce  j water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is  evaporated 
and  ftrain  out  the  liquor.  * 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  expreffes,  is  ufed  for  relie vin» 

acute  pain.  ° 


^Aromatic  Fomentation, 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce;  red  wine,  a pint. 
Bod  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

^ application  for  external 

complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts.  Pains  of 
the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and  diarrheeas,  flatu- 
lent  colics,  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  teachings  to  vomft 

the  ftomach  with  the  warm  liquor.  ^ 


tiommon  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of  each 
c7.h“="n; After  a High,  boiling, 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  v/ine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation  in 
fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  drcumftances  of  the  cafe  fhallVe. 
quire;  hut  thefe  are  not  always  neceffary. 

^ Fmollieni 
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Emollient  Fomentation. 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  decodion. 

Strengthening  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce  ; granate  peel,  half  an  ounce  ; 
alum,  two  drachms,  fmilh’s  forge  water,  three  pints.  Boil  the 
water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  confumption  of  one-third  ; 
then  ftrain  the  remaining  decodion,  and  difTolve  in  it  the  alum. 

’ This  aftringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomentation 
to  weak  parts  ; it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

G ARCiLES. 


However  trifling  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  appear,  they 
are  by  no  means  without  their  ufe.  They  feldom,  indeed, 
cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  difagreeable  fymp- 
toms  ; as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foulnefs  of  the  tongue  and 
fauces,  &c.,  they  are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  fevers  and  fore  throats. 
In  the  latter,  a gargle  will  fometimes  remove  the  diforder  ; and 
in  the  former  few  things  are  more  refrefhing  or  agreeable  to  the 
patient,  than  to  have  his  mouth  frequently  wafhed  with  fome 

foft  detergent  gargle.  . . , r, 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafily  pre- 
pared. A little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any  where;  and 
if  to  thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give  them  an  agree- 
able fharpnefs,  they  will  make  a very  uleful  gargle  for  foftening 

and  cleanfing  the  mouth.  ^ . . o , • 1.  /-  • 

Gargles  have  the  belt  effed  when  injeded  with  a (yringe. 


Attenuating  Gargle. 

'Fake  of  water,  fix  ounces ; honey,  one  ounce ; nitre,  a 

drachm  and  a half.  IVlix  them.  _ 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflammatory 

quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  rofe-watcr,  fix  ounces;  fyiup  of  clove  July- flowers, 
half  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fufRcient  quantity  to  give  it 

an  agreeable  fliarpnefs.  Mix  them.  fonrpi;  ads 

7 his  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  ads 

as  a gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a flight  quinfey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle  a pint  ; tindure  of  myrrh, 

an  ounce  ; honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excrc 

tion  of  tough  vifeid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  wil  e 
fervice.  Emollient 
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Emollient  Gargle,  . 

Take  an  ounce  of  marfhmallow  roots,  and  two  or  three  figs : 
boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be  confumed; 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal-am- 
moniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  exceeding  good 
attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  and  promote 
the  difcharge  of  faliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in 
the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces  little 
benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles  ; that  fuch  as  are  of  an 
acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contra.51:ing  the 
emun£lories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening  thofe  hu- 
mours ; that  a decoClion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water  has  a con- 
trary efFe£I,  efpecially  if  fome  fal-ammoniac  be  added  ; by  which 
the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands  are  brought  to  fecrete 
more  freely;  a circumftance  always  conducive  to  the  cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

"Y^^^^T^ABLES  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water 
by  infufion  as  by  decodlion  ; and  though  they  ntay  require  a 
longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet  it 
has  feveral  advantages  over  the  other  ; fince  boiling  is  found  to 
dillipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic  fubftances, 
without  more  fully  extradling  their  medicinal  principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even  from 
thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infufions  may  be 
obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  fielh  quantities  of  the 
fubjedl,  the  water  loading  itfdf  more  and  more  with  the 
adtive  parts;  and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions  are  applicable  to  va- 
luable purpofes  in  rhedicine,  as  they  contain  in  a '''>.;  dl  compafs 
the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  aclive  principles  of  vegetables,  in  a 
foim  readily  mifcible  with  the  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infufion. 

I ake  tops  of  the  lefier  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ; yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange-peel,  care- 
fully freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  < fc..vli  two  d,  !chms. 
Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  coilm? 
water.  ® 

For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  appe- 
tite, a tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a -day. 
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Inf  upon  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five  tables 
fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  them  in- 
fufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak  fto- 
machs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of  that  me- 
dicine are  required,  a tea-cup  full  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
limes  a-day. 

Infufion  of  Carduus. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedidlus,  or 
blefled  thiftle,  in  a pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours,  with- 
out heat ; then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper.  _ , 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not  agree,  it 
may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or  other  aromatic 
materials. 


Infufion  of  Llnfeed. 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfuls ; .liquorice  root,  fiiced,  half 
an  ounce  ; boiling  wa^er,  three  pints.  Let  them  ftand  to  m- 
fufe  by  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s-foot  be  added  to  thele  in- 
gredients, it  will  then  be  the  Pe£ioral  Infufion.  Both  thefe  are 
emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with  advan- 
tage as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water  j and  in 
coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft. 


Infufion  of  Rofis. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce  j boiling  water,  a 
quart  j vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  halt  a 

drachm  : loaf  fugar,  an  ounce.  _ 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  ung  aze 
earthen  veflel  ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and,  having  itrained 

^^'^In^^rexceffive  flow  o^f  the  vomiting  of  blood,  and 

ether  bsmorrhages,  a tea-cup  full  of  this  gent  y ‘ " 

fufion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  likcwile  makes 

ured  he,eca„  havemck  or  no  effe« 
an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  aci4 
and  water  without  infufion. 


Infufion  of  Tamarlndi  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds  one  ounce  ; fenna,  and  cryflals  of  Uftar, 
each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  in.ulcd  lour^^r 


/ 
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five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water;  afterwards  let  the  liquor 
be  ftrained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic  tinfture  added 
to  it.  Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may  leave  out  either  the 
tamarinds  or  the  cryftals  of  tartar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cup  full  may  be 
given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  DecoSllon  of  Tamarinds  and 
S^nna, 

Spanijh  Infufon. 

Take  of  Spanifh  juice,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce;  fait 
of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling  water 
for  a night.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  an  half  of 
the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftru£Hohs  of  the  breaft,  a tea- 
cup full  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

Infufion  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  horfe-radifh  root  fhaved,  muftard-feed  bruifed,  each 
four  ounces ; outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce,  infufe 
them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  veftel,  for  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cup  full  of  this  warm  ftimula- 
ting  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  ex- 
cites the  aftion  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the  patient 
be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfli-trefoil 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  muftard,  it  will  make  the  Aniifeorhutic 
Infufion, 

JULEPS. 

bafis  of  Juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome 
fimple  diftilled  water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its 
quantity  of  diftilled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or  fyrup 
as  is  fufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This  is  fharp- 
ened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated  with  other 
medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention. 

Camphorated  fulep. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm  ; reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  ten 
drops;  double-refined  fugar  half  an  ounce;  boiling  diftilled 
water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor  firft  with  the  fpirit  of  wine 
then  with  the  fugar;  laftly,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  ftrain 
.the  liquor. 

In  hyfterica!  and  other  complaints,  where  camphor  is  proper. 
Ibis  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a fpoonfui  or  two  as  ofica 
as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

X X 4. 
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TULEPS. 


Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  four  ounces  ; Jamaica  pep- 
per-water, two  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and  compound 
fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms  ; fyrup  of  orange-peel, 
an  ounce.  Mix:  them.  ' 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times 
a-day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs  and  de- 
preffion  of  fpirits. 

Expecforatirig  Julep.' 

Take  of  the  emuHion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces  ; fyrup 
,of  fquills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthmas,  and  obttru£lions  of  the  bread,  two  ta- 
ble-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Mujk  Julep. 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mufk  well  together  with  half  an  ounce 
of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  fimple  cinnamon  and  pep- 
permint-water, each  two  ounces ; of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
two  drachms. 

In  the  low  date  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulfions, 
and  other  fpafmodic  aftceflions,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep 
may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

- Saline  Julep. 

DifTolve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of  frefh 
lemon  juice,  drained  ; when  the  effervefcence  is  over,  add,  of 
mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces  ; of  fimple 
fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  domach,  relieves  vomiting, 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers, 
efpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting  Julep. 

Diflolvefour  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of  water, 
and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove  July-flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  inflam- 
mation, this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  table -fpoonful 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Antimonial  vomits 
ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  dcmach,  but  like- 
wife  to  promote  the  diderent  excretions.  Hence  they  are  found 
in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame  edec^ls  as  Dr.  James' s Powder. 
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MIXTURES. 

A MIXTURE  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpeft,  that  it  re- 
ceives into  its  compofition  not  only  falls,  extra£ls,  and 
other  fubftances  diflbluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths,  powders, 
and  fuch  fubftances  as  cannot  be  diffolved.  A mixture  is  feldom 
either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine.  It  is  neverthelefs  ne- 
ceffary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a mixture,  who  are  not  able  to 
fwallow  a bolus  or  an  eleiftuary : befides,  there  are  medicines 
which  a£l  better  in  this  than  in  any  other  form. 

A/Iringent  Mixture. 

Take  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces  ; fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
Japonic  confe£Iion,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  ftanding,  after  the  ne- 
ceflary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may  be 
taken  every  four  hours,  interpofing  every  fecond  or  third  day  a 
dofe  of  rhubarb. 

The  Aftringent  Mixture.^  which  I have  lately  made  ufe  of  with 
great  fuccefs,  is  prepared  thus  : > 

Take  powder  of  bole  with  opium,  two  drachms;  cinnamon- 
water  and  penny-royal  water,  of  each  three  ounces  ; fpirituous 
' cinnamon-water,  fix  drachms;  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce.  Mix 
them,  and  take  a table-fpoonful  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Diuretic  Mixture. 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of  fquills,  fix 
drachms;  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger, 
an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

In  obftruilions  of  the  urinary  paflages,  two  fpoonfuls  of  this 
mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  Abforbent  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  belt  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them  three 
ounces  of  common  water  ; fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup 
of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  moft  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidities, 
this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  corredt  thefe,  or 
to  open  the  body.  A table-fpoonful  may  be  taken  for  a dofe,  and 
repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a very  young  child  half  a fpoon- 
ful will  be  fufficient. 

When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may  either 
be  increafed,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 
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This  is  one  of  the  mofl:  generally  ufeful  medicines  for  children 
with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture, 

Diflblve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of  boil- 
ing water;  and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol  till 
the  effervefcence  ceafes  j then  add,  of  peppermint- water,  two 
ounces,  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frefh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  occa- 
fjonally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 

Squill  Mixture. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces ; vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce;  fyrup  of  marflimallows,  an  ounce  and  a 
half.  Mix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expe£loration,  and  the  fecretion 
of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  afthmatic  and  dropfical  habits.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

XTOTWITHSTANDING  the  extravagant  encomiums 
which  have'been  befiowed  on  different  preparations  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  fores, 
&c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  moft  proper  application  to  a 
green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments  do  not  heal 
wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them  from  the  ex- 
ternal air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubftances  as  may  be  neceffary  for 
drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud  flefh,  and  fuch  like.  For 
thefe  purpofest  however,  it  will  he  fufficient  to  infert  offiy  a few 
of  the  moft  fimple  forms,  as  ingredients  of  a more  attive  na- 
ture can  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

Tellow  Bajilicum  Ointment. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each  a 
quarter  of  a pound  ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire;  then 
add,  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the  ointment 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfing  and  healing  wounds 

and  ulcers.  ^ ^ • 

Oint7nent  of  Calamine. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half; 
mine  ftone  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  calamine 

ftone,  reduced  mto  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with 
ihe  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the  ml  nd  wax 
previoufly  melted  together,  continually  fiirnng  them  q 
cold. 
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This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
T'umer's  Ctrate,  is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  burns  and 
excoriations  from  whatever  caufe, 

EmoUient  Ointment. 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds;  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half; 
yellow  wax,  half  a pound;  Venice  turpentine,  a quarter  of  a 
pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire  ; then  mix 
in  the  turpentin?,  and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

Thisfupplies  the  place  of  Altha  a Ointment.  It  may  be  ufed 
for  anointing  inflam^  parts,  &c. 

Eye  Ointment.. 

Take  of  hogs’ lard  prepared,  four  ounces;  white  wax,  two 
drachms;  tutty  prepared,  one  ounce;  melt  the  wax  wfth  the 
lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty,  continu- 
ally ftirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better  con- 
fiftence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed  up  with 
a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it, 

Another. 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  ftone  levigated,  each  fix 
drachms;  verdegrife,  well  prepared,  two  drachms ; hogs’ lard, 
and  mutton  fuet,  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the  cam- 
phor well  with  the  powder  ; afterwards  mix  in  the  lard  and  fuet, 
continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  per/e&\y  united.  * 

1 his  ointment  has  been  long  in  efteem  for  difeafes  of  the  eyes. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when  the  eyes  are 
much  inflamed  or  very  tender. 

IJfue  Ointment. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  in  fix 
ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

T his  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  dreffing  blifters,  in  order 
to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 


Ointment  of  Lead. 

yabe  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint ; white  wax,  two  ounces  ; fuga: 
of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  reduced  into  : 
fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of  the  oil,  and  after 
wards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  previoufly  melted  together 
continually  ftirring  them  till  quite  cold. 

1 his  cooling  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may  be  ufed  ii 
all  cales  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  fltin  over  the  part,  a 
y)  Icalding,  &c.  ’ 

Mercuria 
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Mercurial  Ointments 

Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces ; hogs’  lard,  three  ounces; 
mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilve''  with  an  ounce  of 
the  hogs’  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  perfedily 
extinguiflied  ; then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard  and  fuet, 
previoufly  melted  together. 

T he  principal  intention  Of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mer- 
cury into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  fkin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces;  flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a half ; crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachms  ; 
efl'ence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make  them  into  an 
ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  afFe£fed,  will  generally 
cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and  beft  application  for  that 
purpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  difagreeable 
fmell. 

Ointment  fr  Difeafes  of  the  Skin. 

Take  of  the  ointment,  commonly  called  unguentum  citrinunty 
a drachm  and  a half  ; flour  of  brimftone  and  powder  of  helle- 
bore, of  each  an  ounce;  hogs’ lard,  three  ounces;  clTcnce  of 
lemon,  or  oil  of  thyme,  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops,,  to  corredl 
the  ofFenfrvenefs  of  the  fmell.  Make  them  into  an  ointment. 

I have  not  only  known  many  ordinary  aftedlions  of  the  fkin 
cured  by  this  ointment,  but  even  fome  of  a very  malignant  na- 
ture, and  approaching  to  leprofy. 

White  Ointment. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  white  wax  and  fpermaceti,  of 
each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and  keep  them 
conftantly  and  bnfkly  ftirring  together,  till  quite  cold. 

If  two  dracbms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the  pyhita 
camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

Take  equal  parts  of  blorence  oil,  or  of  frelh  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  lime  water  ; fhake  them  well  together  in  a wide  mouth- 
ed bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for  recent 
fcalds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a cloth,  or  the 
parts  afie£led  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice  a-d.iy. 
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White  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment,  two- 

thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out.  _ 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation,  where, 
on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  ointments  with 
lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces  ; liquid  laudanum, 
half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce ; fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  half  an 
ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  fkin  is  able  to 

bear  it.  ’ 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quinfey, 
a piece  of  flannel,  moiftened  with  this  liniment,  and  applied  to 
the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the 
moft  efficacious  remedies;  and  that  it  feldom  fails,  after  bleed- 
ing, either  to  lefTen  or  carry  off  the  complaint.  The  truth  of  this 
obfervation  1 have  often  experienced. 

f 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence  oil, 
in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diffolved. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate  rheu- 
matifms,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme 
pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts. 

PILLS. 

I^EDICINES  which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe  dif- 
agreeable  tafte  or  fmell  makes  it  neceffary  that  they  fhould 
be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  mofl:  commodioufly  exhibited 
in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that  is  intended  to  ope- 
rate quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  pills,  as  they  often  lie  for  a 
confiderable  time  on  the  ftomach  before  they  are  diflblved,  fo  as 
to  produce  any  effe£t. 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the*  compofition  of  pills  are 
generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning  the 

dofe 
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dofe  we  fliall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be  taken  : as 
one,  two,  three,  &c. 

Compoftng  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains  ; Caflile  foap,  half  a 
drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into  twenty 
pills. 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  llomach,  one, 
two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occafion  requires. 

Deohjlruent  PUL 

Take  fait  of  fleel ; fuccotrine  aloes;  myrrh  In  powder;  of 
each  a drachm.  Make  into  forty  pilla,  of  which  two  are  to  be 
taken  evening  and  morning. 

I have  found  thefe  pills  of  excellent  fervice  in  obftruftions  of 
the  menfes.  The  late  Dr.  Watkinson  made  it  his  dying  re- 
quelt,  that  I would  infert  this  prefeription  in  the  “ Donieftic 
Medicine,”  which  he  faid  would  be  immortal,  and  that  “ his 
fool  panted  for  immortality.” 

Faeltd  Pill. 

Take  of  afafoetida,  half  an  ounce ; fimple  fyrup,  as  much  as 
is  neceffary  to  form  it  Into  pills. 

In  hyfleric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary  fize, 
may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day.  They  may  likewife  be  of 
fervice  to  perfons  afRi£led  with  the  aflhma. 

When  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper  quan- 
tity of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be  added  to 
the  above  mafs. 

Hemlock  Pill. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extra£I  of  hemlock,  and  adding  to 
it  about  a fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves, 
form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  fize. 

The  extradl  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to  fe- 
ver al  drachms  in  the  day.  The  beft  method,  however,  of  ufing 
thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  increafe  the  dofe 
gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  without  any  re- 
markable degree  of  ftopor  or  giddinefs. 

''  * Mercurial  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  till  the  globules  of  mercury  arc 
perfedlly  extmguifned  ; then  add,  of  Caflile  foap,  two  drachms  ; 
powdered  liquoricC,  or  crumb  of  bread,  a fufiicient  quantity  to 
give  the  mafs  a proper  confidence  for  pills. 
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When  Wronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of 
quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different,  according  to  the  intention 
with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or  three  may 
be  taken  daily.  To  raife  a falivation,  four  or  five  will  be  ne- 
ceffary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made  in- 
to a mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make 
a Mercurial  Purging  Pill. 

Mercurial  Sublirrute  Pill. 

Diffolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury 
in  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal  ammoniac, 
and  make  it  into  a pafte,  in  a glafs  mortar,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  muff  be  formed 
into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  Is  the  moft  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting  the 
fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  In  curing  the 
venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  %vormsy  after 
other  powerful  medicines  had  failed 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a~day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 


Plummer's  Pill. 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  fulphur 
of  antimony,  each  three  drachms ; extrad  of  liquorice,  two 
drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  together  : *after- 
wards  add  the  extra£l,  and,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  mu- 
cilap  of  gum-arabic,  make  them  into  pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative  in 
obltmate  cutaneous  diforders  ; and  has  completed  a cure  after 
fahvatiori  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  likewife  produced 
excellent  effefts.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordinary  fize  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient  keeping  moderately  warm 
and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a draught  ofdecoaion  of  the  woods’ 
or  of  farfdparUla.  ^ 

Purging  Pills. 

Take  of  fuccotrme  aloes,  and  Caftile  foap,  each  two  drachms  ; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  them  into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fufficient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open;  one  may  be  taki, 
mght  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deobltruent  and 

• See  a paper  on  this  fnhie.^  in  the  Frnntmrrri,  i 

fays,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gaidencr.  ^ ^ biterary  Ef- 

flomacliic. 
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ftomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  Dr. 
Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills  may 
be  ufexl : 

Take  extraiT  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms  *,  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confiftence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  above. 


Pill  for  the  Eire. 

Take  gum  pill  and  colocynth  pill,  each  a drachm.  Beat  them 
together,  and  make  the  mafs  into  thirty  pills. 

In  bilious  and  nervous  patients,  where  it  was  neceffary  to  keep 
the  body  gently  vopen,  I have  found  thefe  pills  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  extremely  well.  I generally  give  one  over  night,  and  another 
next  morning,  once  or  twice  a-week.  But  the  dofe  muft  be  re- 
gulated by  the  effedb. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  Caftlle  foap,  fuccotrine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of  each 
one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills,  with  a fufiicierit  quantity 

of  fvrup  or  mucilage.  , „ . . , r 

Thefe  pills;  as  their  title  exprefies,  are  chiefly  intended  tor 
the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  affiftaiice  of  proper  diet,  they  will 
often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  more 
or  lefs,  as  is  neceflkry  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  will  be  pro- 
per, however,  during  their  ufe,  to  interpofe  now  and  then  a 
vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic. 


Stomachic  Pill. 

Take  extraa  of  gentian,  two  drachms ; powdered  rhubarb 
and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  ; oil  of  mint,  thirty 
drops  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity.  _ 

Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  for  in- 
vigorating the  ftomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Squill  Pills- 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half;  pm  am- 
monLc  Sd  crdamom  feel,  in  powder,  of  eoch  three  drachms , 

cJmploinrs;  two  or  three  of  the^ 
pilfs  ma7l>e  taker  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  r,  rhe  ftomach  w.ll 
bear  them. 

Strengthening  Pill- 

Take  foft  nttraa  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  fteel,  each  a drachm. 
Make  into  pills.  In 
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In  dlforders  arifing  from  excefTive  debility,  or  relaxation  of 
the  folids,  as  the  cholorojtsy  or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  thefe  pills 
may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

PLASTERS. 

PLASTERS  ought  to  be  of  a different  confiftence,  according 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such  as  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  breads  or  domach,  ought  to  be  foft  and 
yielding  ; while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  ftiould  be  firm  and 
adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  pladers  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent  ve- 
getable with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofition  of  the  plader  ; 
but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the  oils  any  valuable 
qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into  a 
plader  of  a proper  confidence,  w'^hich  make  the  bafis  of  feveral 
other  pladers.  In  boiling  thefe  compofitions,  a quantity  of  hot' 
w'ater  mud  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  plader 
from  burning  or  growing  black.  This,  however,  fhould  be  done 
with  care,  led  it  caufe  the  matter  to  explode. 

Common  Picker, 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints ; litharge,  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge  and  oil 
together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  dirring  them,  and  keep- 
ing always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  veffel : after  they 
have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the  plader  may  be 
taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if  it  be  of  a proper 
confidence  : when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  may  be  fuffered 
to  cool,  and  the  water  well  preffed  out  of  it  with  the  hands. 

This  plader  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  exco- 
riations of  the  fldn.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,  and  de- 
fends it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  necelTary  in  fuch  cafes. 
Its  principal  ufc,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a bafis  for  other 
pladers. 

Adhefive  Plaficr, 

Take  of  common  plader,  half  a pound  ; of  Burgundy  pitch, 
a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  plader  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other  drelfings. 

Anodyne  Plafer. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  plader,  and,  when  It  Is  coolin'r, 
rnix  with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  up  witli  a little  oil. 

Y y This 
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Tliis  plafler  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  erpeclally  of 
the  nervous. kind. 


BUjlerwg  Plajier. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces  ; yellow  wax,  two 
ounces;  SpanKh  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces;  powdered 
ruiiRard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is  warm,  add 
to  it  the  turpentine,  takinj^  care  not  to  evaporate  it  by  too  much 
heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  fufHciently  incorpo- 
rated, fprinkle  in  the  powders,  continually  fiirring  the  mafs  till 
it  be  cold. 

Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  feldom 
meets  with  it  of  a proper  confifience.  When  compounded  with 
oils  and  other  greafy  fubft^lnces,  its  effects  are  blunted,  and  it  is 
apt  to  rim  ; while  pitch  and  refin  render  it  too  hard  and  very 
inconvenient. 

, When  the  blift-ering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may  be 
fupplied  by  mixing  witli  any  foft  ointment  a fufficient  quantity 
of  powdered  flies ; or  by  forming  them  into  a pafte  with  flour 
and  vinegar. 

Bliftering  plafters  prove  highly  difagreeable  to  many  people, 
by  occafioning  ftr'angury.  I have  therefore  of  late  ufed  a plafler, 
in  which  a fmall  quantity  of  bliflering  falve  has  been  mixed  with 
the  Burgundy  pitch  plafter.  I lay  it  over  the  part  afiledled,  and 
fuffer  it  to  remain  as  long  as  it  will  ftlck.  The  bliftering  plafter 
lofes  its  eftecl  in  a few  hours,  whereas  this  will  aft  for  many 
days,  or  even  weeks,  and  feldom  fails  to  remove  pain,  or  flight 
obftruftions. 

Gum  Plajier. 


Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds ; gum  ammoniac 
and  galbanum,  drained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt  them  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  uied  as  a digeftive,  and  hkewife  for  difcufting 

indolent  tumours. 


Merairial  Plajler . 

Take  of  common  plafter,  one  pound  ; of  gum  ammoniac, 
flraiiK^d,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when  cool- 
ing, add  eight  ounces  of  quickfilver,  previoufly  extmguiftied  bj 

triture,  with  three  ounces  of  hog’s  lard. 

' This  plaft'^r  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arifing 
from  a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other  vio- 
lent  tumours,  are  iikewife  found  fometimes  to  yield  to  ft. 


Take  of  gum 
ounce  and  a half 


Stomach  Plajler. 

plafter,  half  a pound;  camphorated  oil,  an 
3 black  pepper,  or  capficuro,  where  it  can  be 
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liad,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafter,  and  mix  with  It  the  oil;  thea 
fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to  a fine  powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafter,  fpread  upon  foft  leather,  and. 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  (tomach,  will  he  of  fervice  in  flatu- 
lencies arifing  from  hyflenc  and  hypochondriac  affe<Rions.  A 
little  of  the  exprefled  oil  of  mace,  or  a few  drops  of  the  eflential 
oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it  is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antihyjleric  Plajler. 

Warm  Plajler. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  one  ounce;  bliftering  plafter,  two 
drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains  of 
the  rheumatic  kind : it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for  fome 
time,  and  to  be  renewed  at  leaft  once  a-w'eek.  If  this  is  found 
to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  it  muft  be  made 
^ with  a fmaller  proportion  of  the  bliftering  plafter. 


Wax  Plajler. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; white  refin,  half  a pound; 
mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  Melilot  Plafter.  It  is  a 
proper  application  after  blifters,  and  in  other  cafes  where  a 
gentle  digeftive  is  neceflary. 


POULTICES. 

'HR.OUGH  fome  overfight,  this  article  was  omitted  In  the 
former  editions,  though  it  relates  to  a clafs  of  medicines 
by  no  means  unimportant.  Poultices  are  often  beneficial,  even 
in  the  moft  Ample  forrn  ; but  more  fo,  w'hen  employed  to  retain 
more  adive  medicines, —to  keep  them  in  conta^  with  the  Ikin, 

and  to  fit  It  for  their  abforption.  Every  nurfe  knows  how  to 
make  a poultice. 

A poor  woman,  who  had  received  a very  dangerous  wound  in 
the  tendons  of  her  thumb  from  a rufty  nail,  called  upon  me 
Lme  httle  time  fin.ce.  As  her  cafe  properly  belonged  to  the 
department  of  furgery,  I advifed  her  to  apply  to  the^  hofpitlu 
but  the  official  hirelings  there  rcfufed  to  take  her  in,  though  I 
always  underftood  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  in  accidZsle 
fterns,  however,  that  fome  very  confiLd  meaning  was  annexed 

oth.swo-dfcy.her.rf.eonon’.lu.v.  and  ,hat  hn^Tdno 

ihe  da,  ger  of  a looked  jaw,  .o  bo  an  aaii.u  aa  M.rdlgofJ, 
p.ly  and  .mmodiate  affillancc,  as  a broken  arm,  or  dilloo.,lcd  a J i 

The  poor  woman  came  back  to  me  - and  -is  her  ^ ^ 
breame  every  mon.en.  more  and  more  a.«mf„;,''*be";rr 

^ y " inJflam- 
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infl^mmatidn  having  reached  as  high  as  the  arm-pit,  I advlfed 
her  to  apply  to  the  whole  hand  and  arm  a large  poultice,  with  an 
ounce  of  laudanum  fprinkled  over  it,  and  to  renew  the  poultice 
twice  a day.  This  flie  did  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  the  thumb 
is  now  quite  well,  though  the  accident  did  not  happen  above 
three  w'eeks  ago. 

Alarming  as  the  cafe  was,  I had  fome  reafon  to  rely  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  poultice,  from  a former  trial  fomewhat  fimilar. 
One  of  thofe  girls,  who  are  employed  by  bookbinders  in  Hitch- 
ing the  flieets,  having  wounded  her  linger  with  the  three-edged 
needle  ufed  on  fuch  occafions,  foon  felt  the  pain  flioot  upwards 
witli  deadly  tendency.  I ordered  her  to  apply  the  fame  fort  of 
poultice  with  laudanum,  which  had  the  fame  happy  etledf. 

Both  thefe  patients  made  ufe  of  the  Common  Poultice  ; but  I 
prefer  one  made  of  linfeed  flour,  which  is  more  eafily  prepared, 
and  keeps  moiO;  longer  than  any  other. 


POWDERS. 

This  is  one  of  the  mofh  fimple  forms  in  which  medicine  can 
be  adminiflered.  Many  medicinal  fubltances, _ however, 
cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too  dlfagreeable 

to  be  taken  in  this  form.  ^ ^ u , i • 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will  re- 
quire a'  more  confitlent  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  conferve,  jelly,  or 

Gums,  and  other  fubflances,  which  are  difficult  to 
fhould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones  ; but  thofe  which 
are  too' dry,  efpecl.dly  aromatics,  ought  to  be  fprinkled  during 
their  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  any  proper  w’ater.  ^ ^ 
Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities 
at  a time,  and  kept  in  glafs  veflels  clofely  Hopped.  Indeed,  no 
powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air,  or  kept  too  long,  other- 
wife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafure  deltroyed. 


t 

Aftriugeht  Powder. 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve  dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfesy  and^  other  haemor- 
rhages, one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or  every 
half-hour,  if  the  difeharge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  Boh. 

Take  of  Dole  armcnic,  or  FrencK  bole,  two  ounces ; cinna- 
raou,  one  ounce;  lermemil  root  and  gum  arab.c, 
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drachms ; long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thefe  ingredients  be 

reduced  into  a powder.  _ -a 

This  warm,  glutinous  aftringenf  powder,  is  given  m fluxes, 
and  other  dilorders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are  neceflary, 
in  the  dofe  of'a  fcruple,  or  half  a drachm. 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Poivder  of 
Bole  with  Opium,  which  is  a medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former,  but  not 
above  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Carminative  Powder, 

Take  of  coriander  feed,  half  an  ounce  *,  ginger,  one  drachm 
nutmegs,  half  a drachm  ; fine  fugar,  a drachm  and  a half.  Re- 
duce them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arifing 
from  indigeftion,  particularly  thofe  to  which  hyfteric  and  hy- 
pochondriac perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewife  be  given— in 
fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when  troubled  with 
gripes. 

Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arable,  four  ounces  ; purified  nitre,  one  ounce. 
Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  twenty-four 
dofes. 

During  the  firfl  ftage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thefe 
cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  with  confider- 
able advantage. 

Aromatic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  befl  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine  fugar, 
each  two  drachms.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded,  and  after- 
v/ards  mixed  well  together. 

When  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coftlvenefs,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day,  ac- 
cording to  circumftances. 

Saline  Laxative  Powder. 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one  drachm; 
purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into  a powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cooling  lax- 
ative powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  repeated  occa- 
fionally, 

St^el  Powder, 

Take  filings  of  fteel,  and  loaf  fugar,  of  each  two  ouncc.s  ; 
ginger,  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together. 

y 3 
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In  ob(lru£lions  of  the  menfes^  and  other  cafes  where  fteel  is 
proper,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  maybe  taken  twice  a-day, 
and  wafhfed  down  with  a little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  Poioder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ; opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix  the 
ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  powder. 

Ihis  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover's  Powder.  It 
is  a powerful  fudorific.  In  obftinate  rhcumatifms,  and  other 
cafes  where  it  is  necefiary  to  excite  a copious  fweat,  this  powder 
itiay  be  adminlftered  in  the  dofe  of  a fcrupl'e  or  half  a drachm. 
Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  It  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  fome  warm  diluting  liquor. 

Worm  Powders. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce  ; JEthiops 
mineral,  two  drachrns.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide  the 
whole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fyrup,  honey, 
or  treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed,  the  fol- 
lowing anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 


Purging  Worm  Powder. 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple  *,  fcammony  and  calo- 
mel, of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar  for 
one  dofe. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  mud  be  lefleried  according  to 
their  age. 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  mav  be  confi- 
derably  increafed.  The  late  Dr.  AUlon  gave  it  to  the  amount 
of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus  admmiltered, 
that  it  proved  an  egrejiious  anthelmintic.  Fie  purged  his  patients 
both  before  they  took  the  powder  and  afterwards. 


Powder  for  the  Tape  Worm. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take 
or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  coriflitution,  o 
root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine  powder.  About  t«o 
hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of  calomel  and  ^ * 

nionv,  each  ten  grains;  gum  gamboge,  fix  grains. 

gredients  muft  be  finely  powdered  V n ^^0^ 

Bortey,  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  pa 
tienJ  He  is  then  to  walk  gently  about,  now  and  druiki^g 
a difli  of  weak  green  tea,  till  the  worm  is  palled.  If  the  po  ^ 
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der  of  the  fern  produces  naufea,  or  ficknefs,  it  may  be  removed 
by  fucking  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fecret  abroad  fpr 
^the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchafe.d  by  the 
French  King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Not 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  I can  fay  nothing  from 
experience  concerning  its  efficacy.  It  feems,  however,  from  its 
ingredients,  to  be  an  a£tlve  mecicine,  and  ought  to  be  taken 
with  care.  The  dofe  here  prefcribed  is  fufficient  for  the  ftrongeft 
patient ; it  muft,  therefore,  be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and 
conflitution. 

SYRUPS. 

V^YRUPS  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
confiderable  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however,  regarded 
chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  eflicacy,  and  are  ufed 
for  fweetening  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures  ; and  for  reducing 
the  lighter  powders  into  boluf's,  pills,  and  eleftuaries.  As  all 
thefe  purpofes  may  be  anfwered  by  the  fimple  fyrup  alone,  there 
is  little  occafiop  for  any  other ; efpecially  as  they  are  feldom 
found  but  in  a date  of  fermentation  ; and  as  the  dofe  of  any 
medicine  given  in  this  form  is  very  uncertain.  Perfons  who 
ferve  the  public  muft  keep  whatever  their  cuftomers  call  for*, 
but,  to  the  private  praditioner,  nine-tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually 
kept  in  the  (hops  arc  unnecefl'ary.  . , 

Simple  Syrup 

Is  made  by  diflblving  in  water,  either  with  or  without  heat, 
about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  an  ounce  of 
the  fimple  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodium,  or  the 

fyrup  of  poppies,  and  wdll  be  found  a more  fafe  and  certain 
•medicine. 

1 he  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marflimallows  may 
likewife  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a fufficient 
quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable. 

Thofe  who  choofe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form  of 
fyrup,  may  di/Tolve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath,  nearly 
double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  juice  ought  to  be  previ- 
oufly  flrained,  and  fufi'ered  to  fland  till  it  fettles. 

i he  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fometirnes  of  ufe  as  a warm  vehicle 
for  giving  mecilcine  to  perfons  afflided  with  flatulency.  It  may 
be  made  by  infufing  two  ounces  of  bruifed  ginger  in  two  pints 
ol  boihng  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  the  liquor  has 
been  firained,  and  has  ftood  to  fettle  for  fome  time,  it  may  be 
poured  off,  and  a little  more  than  double  its  weight  of  fine  pow- 
dered fugar  difiblvcd  in  it. 

Yy4 
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ID  ECTIFIED  fplrit  Is  the  dlre£l  menftruum  of  the  rcfins  and 
eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extracts  thefe  aftive 
principles  from  fundry  fubflances,  which  yields  them  to  water, 
either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 

It  diflblves  likewifc  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubflances  In  which 
their  peculiar  fmells  and  tafles  rehdc.  Hence  the  tin£lures  pre- 
pared with  re£Ufied  fpirits  form  an  ufeful  and  elegant  clafs  of 
medicines,  poffelTing  many  of  the  mofl  eflential  virtues  of  fim- 
ples,  without  being  clogged  with  their  inert  or  ufelcfs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menflruum  of  the  gum- 
my, faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fubflances,  it 
will  be  neceflary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tin£lures,  to 
make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compofition  of  redlified  fpirit  and 
water. 

Afsmatic  ’TinBure, 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of  brandy, 
without  heat,  for  a few  days  ; then  flrain  off  the  tin£lure. 

This  Ample  tinflure  v/ill  fufhciently  anfwer  all  the  intentions 
of  the  more  coflly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is  rather  too 
hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelf ; but  is  very  proper  for  mixing  with 
fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  too  cold  for  the  flo- 
mach. 


Compound  Tin  Bure  of  the  BarK 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces  ; Seville  orange-peel  and 
cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be  powdered., 
and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed  : then  infufe  the  whole  in 
a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  Ave  or  Ax  days,  in  aclofe  veifelj 
afterwards  drain  off  the  tinclure. 

This  tiniSlure  is  not  only  beneAci-al  in  intermitting  fevers,  but 
alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  efpecially  tow'ards 
their  decline. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  Af  h 
or  Axth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fultable  liquor,  and  occa- 
Aonally  (harpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Volatile  Foetid  TinBure, 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  afafoctida  in  one  pint  of  volatile  arorna- 
tic  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle,  frequently  fhaking  it ; 
then  drain  the  lindlure. 

This 
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This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfteric  diforders,  efpecially 
when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintings.  A tea- 
fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea. 

Volatile  ^hiBure  of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
a pint.  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a veflel  well  flopped,  for  a few 
days  ; then  drain  off  the  tincElure  *. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tin£lure  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  water  trefoil,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

^iuBure  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  brulfed,  ia 

pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days ; then  filter  the 
tin£lure  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochineal  may  be  infufed 
along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tin£lure  a colour. 

In  obdru£lions  of  the  menfeSy  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tin£lure 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea  twice 
a-day. 

Afringent  TinShire. 

Digeft  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy, 
for  eight  days  ; afterwards  drain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tinfture,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good  adrin- 
gent  medicine.  With  this  viev/,  an  ounce,  or  more,  of  it  may 
fee  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


TinBure  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gum  myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a half ; hepatic  aloes,  one 
ounce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  infufed  in  two 

pints  of  redified  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a gentle  heat ; then 
dram  the  tmdlure. 

fhis  IS  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers, 
and  redrainmg  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo,  by  fome, 
recommended  as  a proper  applichtion  to  green  wounds. 


TinBureof  Opium y or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces  : fpirituous  aromatic  wad 
and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  Diffolve  the  opiui 

flited,  heat,  frequently  dirring  i 

afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  drain  off  the  tindure.^ 


As 
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As  twenty- five  drops  of  this  tinfture  contain  about  a grain 
of  opium,  the  common  dofe  may  be  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops. 

Sacred  TinSiurt'i  or  Tinciure  of  Hiera  Ptcra. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce;  Virginian 
fnake-root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infufc  in  a pint 
of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy,  for  a week,  fre- 
quently fliaking  the  bottle,  then  drain  off  the  tindlure. 

This  is  a fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a languid  and 
phlegmatic  habit : but  is  thought  to  have  better  effects,  taken  in 
fmall  dofes  as  a laxative. 

The  dofe,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  TinSlure  of  Senna. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce ; jalap,  coriander  feeds,  and  cream 
of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe  tliem  in  a pint  and  a 
half  of  French  brandy  for  a week  ; then  drain  the  tincture,  and 
add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of 
the  Elixir  Salutis,  and  of  Dafy’s  Elixir. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

TinSlure  of  Spanfb  Elies.  . 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two  ounces  ; 
fplrit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three  days ; the.'i 
drain  off  the  tinfture. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  dimulant  for  external  ufe.  Parts 
affected  with  the  palfy  or  chronic  rheumatifm  may  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  it. 

injure  of  the  Baljam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of  thcbalfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half;  reffified 
fpirit  of  wine,  a -pint.  Infufe  in  a gentle  heat  until  the  balfam 
is  diffolved  ; then  drain  the  tinfture. 

This  tincture  poffeffes  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In  coughs, 
and  other  complaints  of  the  bread,  a tea-fpoonful  or  two  of  it 
may  be  taken  fn  a bit  of  loaf  fugar.  But  the  bed  way  of  ufing 
it  is  in  fyrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tindure,  properly  mixed  with 
^wo  pounds  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Balfamic  Syrup, 

’Tinciure  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half  ; leffer  cardamon 
(eeds,  half  an  ounce  ; brandy,  two  pints.  Uiged,  for  a week, 
and  drain  the  tincture. 


Thofe 
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Thofe  who  choofe  to  have  a vinous  tincture  of  rhubarb  may 
infufe  the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  winej  adding  to 
It  about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virginiati 
fnake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will  make  the 
bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tindtures  are  defigned  as  ftomachics  and  corrobo- 
rants as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  indi- 
geftion,  laxity  of  the  inteflines,  fluxes,  cholicky  and  fuch  like 
complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervice.  The  dofe  ife 
from  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more,  accord- 
ing tothecircumftances  of  the  patient,  and  the  purpofes  it  is  in- 
tended to  anfwer. 


’Tonic  Tlnaure. 

Mix  two  ounces  of  the  compound  tindbure  of  Peruvian  bark 
with  the  like  quantity  of  the  volatile  tindbure  of  Valerian  ; and 
of  this  mixture  a tea-fpoonful  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water  is  to  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day, 

I have  long  made  ufe  of  this  tindbure  for  the  relief  of  thofe 
peculiar  afFeebions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  fuch  as  indigef- 
tion,  &c.  which  generally  accompany  nervous  difeafes.  I dp 
not  fay  that  the  tindbure  will  cure  thofe  complaints,  nor  do 
I know  of  any  medicine  that  will ; but  where  a complete  cure 
cannot  be  rationally  expedled,  relief  is  certainly  a very  defirablc 
objeeb.  ■' 


Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  ; opium,  two 
drachms.  Mfufe  m one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 

for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  ihaking  the  bottle ; afterwards 
Itrain  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  admlniftering  opium.  It 
eafes  pm,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breathing,  and 
cough  diiof^ers  of  children,  particularly  the  hooping 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 


Sacred  Elixir. 

nnifr  "r  ! fuccotorine  aloes,  in 

p drachms  •,  lefler  cardamon  feeds,  Inilf  an  ounce  • 

^n'o'ijcffnd  «> 
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Stomachic  Elixir, 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces;  Curaffao  oranges,  one 
ounce;  Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  ingre- 
dients be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days  in  two  pints 
of  French  brandy  ; afterwards  ftrain  out  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  excellent  flomach  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  indi- 
geftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a fmall  glafs 
of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewife  relieves  the  gout  in 
the  ftomacli,  when  taken  in  a large  dofe. 


Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the.  aromatic  tindure,  one  pint ; oil  of  vitriol,  three 

ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  faeces  have  fubfided, 

filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs  funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  I know  for  hyfleric 

and  hypochondriac  patients,  afflifted  with  flatulencies  arifmg  from 

relaxation  or  debility  of  the  flomach  and  inteflines.  It  will  fuc- 

ceed  where  the  moft  celebrated  flomachic  bitters  have  no  efiba. 

The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water, 

or  a cup  of  any  bitter  infufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  fliould  be 

taken  when  the  flomach  is  mofl  empty. 

\ 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. 

DifTolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  re£lificd  fpirlts. 
Thisfolution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in  bruifes, 
palfies,  the  chronic  rheuraatifm,  and  for  preventing  gangrenes. 

^ The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diflblved  in  half  a pound  of 
the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  W ard’s  EJfence, 


Spirit  of  Mindererus. 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it 
gradually  dillilled  vinegar,  till  the  efFervefcence  ceafes. 

This  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promoting  adifcharge  both  by  the  fkin 
and  urinary  pafTage.  It  is  alfo  a good  external  application  m 

flrains  and  bruifes.  , r • • 

When  intended  to  raife  a fweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a cup 

of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every  hour  till 
it  has  the  defired  eflecl. 


VINEGARS. 

T7INEGAR  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinousliquors  by  a fecond 
^ fermentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both  in 
torv  and  putrid  diforders.  Its  eflebls  are,  to  cool  the  , 
,ju!nch  La.  count.ma  a <ei,d«.cy  to  rulrcfaa.o..,  and  alby 
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Inortllnate  motions  of  the  fyflem.  It  likewlfe  promotes  the  na- 
tural fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes  excites  a copious  fvveat,  where 
the  warm  medicines,  called  alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent 
that  falutary  evacuation. 

Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfleric  afFeftions, 
are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nofe,  or 
received  into  the  ftomacli.  It  is  of  excellent  ufe  alfo  in  correct- 
ing many  poifonous  fubftances,  when  taken  into  the  ftomach  ; 
and  in  promoting  their  expulfion,  by  the  different  e;nunClorieSj 
when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  but  ferves  likewlfe 
to  extract,  in  tolerable  perfection,  the  virtues  of  feveral,  other 
medicinal  fubftances.  Moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  impart 
to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  purplifli  or  red 
<;olour.  It  alfo  aflifls  or  coincides  with  the  intention  of  fquills, 
garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other  valuable  medicines. 

Thcfe  effects,  however,  are  not  to  be  expeCted  from  every 
thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch  as 
is  found  and  well  prepared. 

The  beft  vinegars  are  tliofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  neceffary  for  fome  purpofes  that  the  vinegar  be  diftilled  ; 
but  as  this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical  apparatus, 
we  (hall  not  infert  it. 


Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound ; flrong  vinegar,  two  pints. 
Infufe  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three  days,  frequent- 
ly fhaking  the  veffel ; then  filter  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  of  its  being 
dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  the  pre- 
parations of  lead  with  vinegar  are  pofTeffed  of  fome  valuable  pro- 
perties, and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many  cafes  with  fafety 
and  fuccefs.  ^ 

A preparation  of  a fimilar  nature  w^ith  the  above  has  of  late 
been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  furgeon,  as  a fafe  and  exten- 
flvely  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  ExtraSl  of  Saturn,  and 
orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

lake  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar  made  of  French  wine 
two  pints-  Put  them  together  into  a glazed  earthen  pipkin^ 
and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  fimmer,  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  fllr  them  all  the  w^hile  with  a 
v/ooden  fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  flood  to  fettle,  pour  off 
the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles  for  ufe. 

With  this  cxtraCl  Goulard  makes  his  vegeto-mineral  'tmter  * ^ 


% 


• S?e  Cr//y  n;m  r/  I.fdif, 
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which  he  recommends  in  a greal  variety  of  external  diforders, 
as  inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fpralns,  ulcers,  &c. 

He  likev/ife  prepares  with  it  a number  of  ether  formf 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plaflers,  ointments,  powders,  &c.  ’ 

Vinegar  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  half  a gallon. 
Infufe  in  a clofe  veflel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a gentle  heat ; 
and  then  drain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  headachs,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Squills, 

Take  of  dried  fqullls,  two  ounces  ; didillcd  vinegar,  two  pints. 
Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree  of  heat, 
afterwards  drain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about  a twelfth 
part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits. 

This  medicine  has  good  effeds  in  diforders  of  the  bread,  oc- 
cafioned  by  a load  of  vifeid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  hy- 
dropic cafes  for  promoting  a difeharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according  to 
the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to  ad  as  a 
vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it  mud  not 
only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  but  alfo  mixed  with  cinnamon 
water,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor,  to  prevent  the 
naufea  k might  otherwife  occafion. 


WATERS  BY  INFUSION,  &c. 

Lime-TVaUr. 

POUR  tw'O  gallons  of  w'ater  gradually  upon  a pound  of  frefh 
burnt  quicklime  *,  and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes,  dir  them 
well  together  *,  then  fuffer  the  whole  to  dand  at  red,  that  the 
lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the  liquor  through  paper, 
which  is  to  be  kept  In  vefltls  clofely  dopt. 

The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyder-fliells,  is  prepared  in  the 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  for  the  gravel  ; m which  cafe, 
frorn  a pint  or  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drunk  daily.  Exter- 
nally it  is  ufed  for  walhing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing  the  itch, 
and  other  difeafes  of  the  fkin. 

Compound  Lifne-W^ater. 

Take  fliavlngs  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound ; liquorice 
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root,  one  ounce  ; fafFafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  j coriander  feeds 
three  drachms  j fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints.  ^ 

Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  drain  off  the 
liquor. 

^ In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  Impregnated  with  the 
virtues  of  the  other  vegetable  fubftances.  Such  impregnation 
not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  alfo 
a more  efficacious  medicine,  efpecially  in  cutaneous  diforders 
and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple  water. 

’ Sublimate  Water. 

DIffoIve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  In  a pint  of  cin- 
namon water. 

_ If  a ftronger  folution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quantity  of 
fublimate  may  be  ufed.  ^ 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers,  and 
cor.fumc  proud  flefli. 

Styptic  W ctfsr.  , 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half; 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  diffolved,  then 
tiirer  the  Jiquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

This  water  is  ufed  for  Hopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and 
other  haemorrhages;  for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  doffils  dipt 
in  It  mull  be  applied  to  the  part.  ^ 


^ar-  Water. 

Pour  a pllon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar 
and  Itir  them  drongly  together  with  a wooden  rod  : after 

for^uffi 

Though  tar-water  falls  greatly  (hort  of  the  charafter  which 
has.  been  g,ven  of  K,  yet  k poffeffes  fome  medicinal  virtues. 

fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  incrcafes  the  fecretions,  and  fome- 
times  opens  the  body,  or  occafions  vomiting. 

ftomach 

ftomarb"  ' ^'^'^erally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 

Itomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
Itine  quantity  about  two  hours  after  bi  cakfall;  and  dinner. 


SIM- 
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SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A GREAT  number  of  dlftilled  waters  were  formerly  kept  in 
the  (hops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fome  Difpenfatories. 
But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful  diluents, 
fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  ren- 
dering difguftful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  ftomach. 
We  (hall  therefore  infert  only  a few  of  thofe  which  are  beft 
adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a flill  being  now  generally  under- 
ftood,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  direftions  for  that 
purpofe. 

Cinnamon  Water. 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed.  In  a gallon  and 
a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days  ; and 
then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poflefTing  in  a high  de- 
gree the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 


Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half;  water, 
from  a gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off  by  diftilla- 

tion  one  gallon.  , r n n 

This  water  poflefles.  In  a confiderable  degree,  the  imell,  talte, 

and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and  juleps  to 

hyfteric  patients.  , 

An  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly  tne 

fame  purpofes. 


Peppermint  Water. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  Water. 

This  may  .alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  penny- 

*°^l)th  thefe  are  ufeful  ftomachic  waters,  and  will  fometimes 
relieve  vomiting,  efpecially  when  it  Proceeds  from  indigeftion, 

or  cold  vifeid  phlegm.  They  are  likewife  ufeful  in 
complaints,  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  &c.  particularly  the  p p 

^’^Tn'infufioi  of  the  frefti  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have  the 
fame  effects  as  the  diftilied  water. 

Rife 
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Roje  Water.  > 

^ake  of  rofes,  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds ; wa,ter,  two  gal- 
lons. Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  Its  fine 
flavour. 

Jamaica  Pepper  Water.  ^ 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; water,  a gallon  and 
a half.  Diftil  off  one  gallori. 

This  Is  a very  elegant  diftllled  watdr,  and  may  in  moft  cafes 
fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Ciunariwi  Water. 

'^AKE  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound  *,  proof  fpirit,  and  com- 
-*■  mon  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon  in  ihd 
liquor  for  two  days  j then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

* 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water* 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound ; proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons  ; water,  two  gallons.  Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a fufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply  the 
place  of  the  Aromatic  Water. 

WHEYS. 

Alu  m Whey* 

"DOIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  In  a p?iat  of  milk  till  ft 
is  curdled  ; then  ftrain  out  the  whey. 

1 his  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfeSi 
and  in  a diabetes,  or  cxceftive  difeharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the  fto- 
mach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a day.  If  it  fhould  occafion  vo- 
miting, it  may  be  diluted. 

' Mujlard  Whey. 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint ; bruifed  muftard-feed, 
an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd  is  perfectly 
feparated  j afterwards  ftrain  the  whey  through  a cloth. 

I his  is  the  moft  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  leaft  efficacious 
method  of  exhibiting  muftard.  It  w'arms  and  invigorates  the 
habit,  a ndpromotev  the  different  fecretions.  Hence,  in  the 
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low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fupply  the  place  of 
wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  palfy, 
dropfy,  Sic.  The  addition  of  a little  fugar  will  render  it  more 
agreeable. 

The  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cup-full  four  or  five  times  a- 
day. 

Scorbutic  Whey. 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbutic 
juices  in  a quart  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is  to 
be  expeaed  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  expreffed 

^^^The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brookllme,  garden 

feurvy-grafs,  and  water-crefles. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  orange-whey,  cream-of-tartar-whey,  &c.  Thefe 
are  cooling  pleafant  drinks  In  fevers,  and  rnay  be  rendered  cor- 
dial,  when  neceffary,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 


WINES. 

The  effects  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfc,  promote  perfpi- 
ration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits.  The 
red  wines,  befides  thefe  effeas,  have  an  aftringent  quality,  by 
which  they  ftrerigthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  intellines, 
and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  reftralning  immoderate 

fecretions.  _ . rrii  r. 

The  thin  (harp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They  pals 

off  freely  by  the  different  emunaories,  and  gently  open  the  body. 
The  effeas  of  th^iull- bodied  wines  are,  however,  much  more 

durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner.  , . 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubftance,  and  do  not  pals 
off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  Ihould  contain  fu  y as 

Fr^om'the  obvious  qualities  of  wine.  It  muff  appear  to  be  an 
excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  is  wor 

to^aSeTthischaraaer,  It  muft  be  found 
benefit  is  to  be  expeaed  from  the  common  trafh  that  is  often 
' Ld  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  poffeffing  one  ^ 

juice  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more  rarely  obtained 

not*  nl^  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed  as 
n ZuHruum  for  extraaing  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal  fub- 
ffanc/s  •,  for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a compoun 
water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid  •,  by  which  means  it 
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abled  to  a£l  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  and  alfo  to 
dilToIve  fomc  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  impregnate 
itfclf  with  their  virtues,  as  ftecl,  antimony,  &c. 

Anthelmintic  Wine. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce ; worm-feed,  an  ounce.’ 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red  port 
wine  for  a few  days,  then  drain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  domachs  of  perfons  afflifted  with  worms  are  always 
debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable.  It 
mud,  however,  have  dill  better  effedls  when  joined  with  bitter 
and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Anthnonial  Wine. 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce  ; Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Diged,  without  heat,  for 
three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  fliaking  the  bottle  j afterwards 
filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention.  As 
an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  if  may  be  taken  from  ten  to  fifty 
or  fixty  drops.  In  a large  dofe  it  generally  proves  cathartic,  or 
excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  frefh,  each 
one  ounce ; long  pepper,  two  drachms ; mountain  wine,  two 
pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  drain  out  the  wine 
for  ufe. , 

In  complaints  arlfing  from  weaknefs  of  tlje  domach,  or  indi- 
gedion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before  dinner 
and  fupper. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine. 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; mountain 
wine,  a pint.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days ; then  filter  the 
rinfture. 

This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  fuch  per- 
fons as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  domachs  are  too 
irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Chalybeate^  or  Steel  Wine. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces  ; cinnamon  and  mace,  of 
•ach  two  drachms*,  Rhenidi  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle ; then  pafs  the  wine 
through  a filter. 
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‘In  obflru(StIons  of  the  metifes,  this  prcj'^aratlon  of  Iron  maybe 
taken,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  If  made  with  Lif- 
bon  wine,  fliarpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of  tartar, 
©r  a fmall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Stomach  Wine. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce  ; carda- 
mom feeds,  and  orange  peel,  b'ruifed,  of  each  two  drachms.  In- 
fufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine  for  five  or  fix  days ; 
then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

This  w'ine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  ftomach 
and  infeftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a preventive,  by  perfons 
liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  refide  in  places  where 
this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe  likewife  to  thofe  who  re- 
cover llowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it  affifts  digeflion,  and 
helps  to  refiore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  fyftem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
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Although  terms  of  art  have  been  feduloufly  avoided  In 
the  compofition  of  this  treatife,  it  is  impoffible  entifely  to 
banifli  technical  phrafes  when  writing  on  medicine,  a fcience 
that  has  been  lefs  generally, attended  to  by  mankind,  and  con- 
tinues therefore  to  be  more  infefted  with  the  jargon  of  the 
fchools,  than  perhaps  any  other.  Several  perfons  having  exprefled 
their  opinion  that  a gloilary  would  make  this  work  more  gene-  v 
rally  intelligible,  the  following  concife  explanation  of  the  few 
terms  of  art  that  occur,  has.  been  added  in  compliance  with 
their  fentiments,  and  to  fulfil  the  original  Intention  of  this  trea- 
tife, by  rendering  it  intelligible  and  ufeful  to  all  ranks  and 
elafles  of  mankind. 


Abdomen.  The  bellv. 

jihforbents.  -Vefiels  that  convey  the  nourifhment  from  the  in- 
teflines,  and  the  fecreted  fluids  from  the  various  cavities 
into  the  mafs  of  blood.  ' 

Acrimcn'j.  Corrofive  fharpnefs. 

Acute.  A difeafe,  the  fymptoms  of  which  are  violent,  and 
tend  to  a fpeedy  termination,  is  called  acute. 

Adult.  Of  mature  age. 

Adujl.  Dry,  warm. 

Antifpafmodic.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  fpafm. 

Aptha:.  Small  whitifh  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 

Ajlriclion.  A tigluening  or  Iclicning. 

Atrabilurian.  ' An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of  a cer- 
tain temperament,  marked  by  a dark  complexion,  black  liair, 
fpare  habit,  he.  which  the  ancients  luppofed  to  arife  from 
the  atra  bilisj  or  the  black  bile. 

^ Z 3 Bile, 
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JBikf  or  Gall.  A fluid  which  is  fecreted  by  the  liver  into  the 
gall-bladder,  and  from  thence  palTes  into  the  intellines,  in 
order  to  promote  digeftion. 

C , 

Cacochymie.  An  unhealthy  ftate  of  the  body. 

Caries.  A rottennefs  pf  the  bone. 

Chyle.  A milky  fluid  fcparated  from  the  aliment  in  the  intellines, 
and  conveyed  by  the  abforbents  into  the  blood  to  fupply  the 
wafte  of  the  animal  body. 

Chronic,  A difeafe  whofe  progrefs  is  flow,  in  oppofition  to 
acute. 

Circulation.  The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  is  driven  by  the 
heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the  veins. 

Comatofe.  Sleepy. 

Conglobate  Gland.  A Ample  gland. 

Conglomerate.  A compound  gland. 

Contagion.  Infe£lious  matter. 

Cutis.  The  Ikin.  , 

Cutaneous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  fkin. 

Crifts.  A certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe,  from 
whence  a decided  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worfe  takes  place. 

Critical.  Decifive  or  important. 

Critical  Days.  The  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  ninth,  eleventh, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twenty-firft,  are 
by  fome  authors  denominated  critical  days,  becaufe  febrile 
complaints  havp  been  obferved  to  take  a decifive  change 
at  thefe  periods. 

D 

Debility.  Weaknefs. 

Delirium.  A temporary  diforder  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Diaphragm.  A membianc  feparating  the  cavity  of  the  chelt 

from  that  of  the  belly.  > ... 

Diuretic.  A medicine  that  promotes  the  fecretion  of  urine. 

Drajlic.  Is  applied  to  fuch  purgative  medicines  as  are  violent 
or  harlh  in  their  operation. 


E 

* 

Mtnpyema.  A colle6lIon  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the 
breaft. 


'Endemic. 
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Endemic.  A difeafe  peculiar  to  a certain  dlftn£l:. 
Epidemic.  A difeafe  generally  infectious. 
Emacerbation.  The  increafe  of  any  difeafe. 


F 


Faces.  Excrements. 

Flatulent.  Producing  wind. 

Foetid.  Emitting  an  ofFenfive  fmell. 

Foetus.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  the  proper 
period,  is  thus  termed. 

Fungus.  Proud  flefti. 


Gangrene.  Mortification. 

Ganglia.  7 Yenereal  excrefcenccs. 

Lrummata.  J 

Gymnajlic.  Exercife  taken  with  a view  to  preferve  or  reftore 
health.— The  ancient  phyficians  reckoned  this  an  important 
branch  of  medicine.  ' 

H 

Hamorrhage.  DIfeharge  of  blood. 

HamorrhoiJs.  The  piles. 

Hectic  Eever.  A flow  confuming  fever,  generally  attending  a 
bad  habit  of  body,  or  fome  incurable  and  deep-rooted 
difeafe. 

Hypochondriacifm.  Low  fpirits. 

Hypochondriac  vifeera.  The  liver,  fplecn,  &c.  fo  termed  fron* 
their  fituation  in  the  hypochondriac  or  upper  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  belly. 

I 

Ichor.  Thin  bad  matter. 

Impojlhume.  A collection  of  purulent  matter. 

lujlammation.  A furcharge  of  blood,  and  an  increafed  aCtion  of 
the  vefl’els,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 


lAgature.  Bandage. 
Lixivium.  Ley. 


G 


M 


Miliary  Eruption.  Eruption  of  fmall  puftulcs  refcmbling  the 
feeds  of  millet. 
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Morbific.  Caufing  dlfcafe,  or  dlfeafed. 

Mucus.  . The  matter  difcharged  from  the  nofe,  lungs,  &c, 
Myfentery.  A double  membrane  which  connects  the  intelllnea 
tp  the  back  bone. 


N 


J^^ervotts,  Irritable. 

Naufea.  An  inclination  to  vomif. 

^odes.  Enlargements  of  the  bones  produced  by  the  venereal 
difeafe,  ^ 

P 

/ 

pectoral.  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  difeafes  of  the  bread. 

Pelvis.  The  bones  fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  th^  trunk ; 
thus  named  from  their  refembling  in  feme  meafure  a 
bafon.  ' 

Pericardiutii.  Membrane  containing  the  heart. 

'Peritonaum.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly  and 
covering  the  intedines. 

Perfpiration.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  pores  of  the  dcin 
in  form  of  vapourx>r  fweat. 

Phlegmatic.  Watery,  relaxed- 

Phlogijlon.  Is  here  ufed  to  fignify  fomewhat  rendering  the  air 
unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  refpiration. 

plethoric.  Replete  with  blood. 

Polypus.  A difeafed  excrefcence,  or  a fubdance  formed  of 
coagulable  lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  blood 
veflcls. 

'pus.  Matter  contained  in  aboil, 


R 


Pegiinen.  Regulation  of  diet. 

Ptcliim.  The  draight  gut,  in  which  the  fceces  arc  con- 
tained. 

Pcfpiraiion.  The  z€t  of  breathing.  ■ . • v 

S 

Saliva.  The  fluid  fecreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 

Sallies.  A thin  bad  matter,  difcharged  from  an  ill  conditioned 
^ore. 

Schirrous.  A date  of  difeafed  hardnefs. 

Slough.  A part  feparated  and  thrown  off  by  fuppuration. 

Spojw.  A difeafed  contradion. 

Spine.  The  back  bpne.  • . 


Styptics 
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* I 

Styptic.  'A  medicine  for  (topping  the  dlfcharge  oj  blood. 

Syncope.  A fainting  fit  attended  with  a complete  abolition  of 
fenfation  and  thought. 


T 

Tabes.  'A  fpecles  of  confumptlon. 

Temperament.  A peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  are 
generally  reckoned  four^  viz-  the  fangulne,  the  bilious, 
the  melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic. 

U 

Vertigo.  Giddinefs- 

lllcer.  An  ill-conditioned  fore. 

Ureters.  Two  long  and  fmall  canals  which 'convey  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

JJrethra.  The  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  th$ 
bladder.  1 
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yjBLUTlONS,  Jewifti  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  99. 

Abortion,  caufes  and  fymptoms  of,  491.  Means  of  prevention,  492. 
Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  493. 

Ahja^s,  how  to  be  treated,  291.  527.  - 

Accidents.  See  Cafualties. 

Acids,  of  peculiar  fervice  in  confumptions,  175.  In  putrid  fevers, 
190.  Not  fuitable  to  the  mealies,  230. 

Acidities  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  506.  Method  of 
cure,  507. 

Ackviorth,  foundling  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  being 
afflifted  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  fatal  confequences  of  their  ill 
treatment,  51 1, 

Addijon,  his  remark  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  91. 

jEther,  very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  allhma,  385.  Is  ex- 
cellent for  flatulencies,  415. 

.Mthiops  mineral,  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  ioflam- 
mattons  of  the  eyes,  250. 

Africans,  their  treatment  of  children,  10,  note. 

Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a llyptic,  530.  Method  of  gathering, 
preparing,  and  applying  it,  ibid.  note. 

Agriculture,  a healthful,  conftant,  and  profitable  employment,  45. 
Is  too  much  neglected  in  favour  of  manufadlures, Garden- 
ing the  moll  wholefome  amufement  forfedentary  perfons,49. 

Ague,  a fpecies  of  fever  no  perfon  can  miftake,  and  the  proper  medi- 
cine for,  generally  known,  141.  Caufes  of,  142.  Symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen  for,  ibid.  Under  a proper  regimen  will  often  go  olF, 
without  medicine,  144.  Medical  treatment  of,  145.  Often  de- 
generates into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  if  not  radically  cured, 
147.  I’eruvian  bark  the  only  medicine  to  be  relied  on  in,  148. 
Children  howto  be  treated  in,  ibid.  Preventive  medicine  for  thofe 
who  live  in  marlhy  countries,  149. 

Air,  confined,  poifonous  to  children,  28.  A free  open  air  will  fome- 
times  cure  the  moll  obllinate  diforders  in  children,  30.  Occupa- 
tions which  injure  the  health  by  un.wholelome  air,  35, 46.  The 
qualities  of,  act  more  fenfibly  on  the  body  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined, 69.  The  feveral  noxious  qualities  of,  fpecified,  ibid.  In 
large  cities,  polluted  by  various  circumllances,  70.  The  air  in 
churches,  how  rendered  unwholcfome,  ibid.  Houles  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  72.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
ibid.  Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  confines  them  to  town  ought  to 
fl.ep  in  the  country,  ibid.  High  walls  obftruft  the  free  current  of 
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z\Ty’j'^.  Trees  fliould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  bouTes,  i^iJ. 
Frcfh  air  peculiarly  neceflary  for  the  fick,  ibid.  The  fick  in  hof- 
prtals  in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  frefli  air,  than  from  their 
diforders,  74.  Wholefomencfs  of  the  morning  air,  78.  The 
thangeablenefs  of,  one  great  eaufe  of  catching  cold,  120.  Thofe 
who  keep  moft  within  doors,  the  moft  fenfible  of  thefe  changes, 
121.  Of  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded  againft,  122.  Frefh 
air  often  of  more  efficacy  in  difeafes  than  medicine,  133.  Its  im- 
portance in  fevers,  138.  153.  States  of,  liable  to  produce  putrid 
fevers,  186.  Mull  be  kept  cool  and  freffi  in  fick  chambers  under 
this  diforder,  150.  Change  of,  one  of  the  moft  eft'edtual  remedies 
for  the  hooping  cough,  272.  The  qualities  of,  a material  confi- 
deration  for  afthmatic  patients,  384.  The  various  ways  by  which 
it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  560.  Confined,  how  to  try,  and  pu- 
rify,, ibid.  Method  of  recovering  perfons  poifoned  by  foul  air, 
561.  Freffi,  of  the  greateft  importance  in  fainting  fits,  567. 

Jitkin^  Mr.  his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  Iradlures,  re- 
commended, 544,  note. 

Mcali,  cauftic,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  309.  How  to  prepare  it, 
ibid,  note. 

jUiment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  conftitution  of  the  body, 
57.  Will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  ibid.  The  calls  of  hunger  and  thirft,  fufficient  for  regu- 
lating  the  due  quantity  of,  58.  The  quality  of,  how  injured, 
ibid.  A due  mixture  of  vegetables  neceflary  with  our  animal 
food,  60.  To  what  the  bad  fffefts  of  tea  are  principally  owing, 
ibid.  Water,  good  and  bad,  diftinguiffied,  61.  Inquiry  int&  the 
qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  with  inftrutlions  for  the  due  making 
of  them,  63.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and  why  adulterated, 
by  bakers,  64.  General  rules  for  the  choice  of  food,  ibid. 
Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  63.  Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regu- 
lar times,  66.  Long  falling  injurious  both  to  old  and  young,  67. 
Breakfafts  and  Tappers,  ibid.  Changes  of  diet  ought  to  be  gra- 
dually made,  68.  General  obfervations  on,  621. 

.^maurojis.  See  Quita ferena. 

American  Indians,  their  method  of  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  476. 

Amuj'ements,  fedentary,  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  48.  Ought 
always  to  be  of  an  adlive  kind,  79. 

Anajarca.  See  Dropfy.  ^ .. 

Anger,  violent  fits  of,  injurious  to  the  conftitption,  108.  iranquil- 

hty  of  mind  efl’tntial  to  health,  ibid.^  • 1 c j- 

Animal  food,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  17,  Animals  that  die 
of  themfelves,  unfit  for  food,  58.  Over-driven  cattle  rendered  uo- 
wbolefome,  59.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed,  ibid,  loo 
great  a quantity  of,  generates  the  feurvy,  60.  Injurious  to  many 

habit.s,  621.  _ f A j 

Animals  and  plants,  the  analogy  in  the  nounffiment  of,  liated,  90. 

Anthony's  fire,  St.  Ery^pclas. 

Aphtha;.  fiteeThruJh.  ^ ^ r -ij  c 

ytpopUxy,  who  moft  liable  to  this  diforder,  386.  Caufes,  ib\d.  bymp- 
tc,m.s  and  method  of  cure,  387.  Cautions  to  perfons  of  an  apo- 
plcdlic  make,  389.  ^ 
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apothecaries'  weights,  a table  of,  657. 

Jlpparel.  See  Clothing, 

j/ippetite,  want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  for,  392. 

^rbuthnot.  Dr.  his  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  165. 
His  advice  fot  perfons  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  391,  note, 

Arfenic,  the  elFeCls  of,  on  the  ftomach,  44.3.  Medical  -treatmeat 
when  the  fymptoms  appear,  444. 

^rts.  See  ManufaSiures. 

Jfcites.  See  Dropjy. 

>^/miIk,  why  it  feldom  does  any  good,  17 1.  Inftrudions  for  tak- 
ing it,  ibid. 

AJihma,  the  different  kinds  of  this  diforder  diftinguiftied,  with  itg 
caufes,  382.  Symptoms,  383.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 384.  Remedies  proper  in  the  moifl;  afthma,  385. 

Atmo/phere.  See  Air. 


Ball's  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  347, 

how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balfam,  660.  Locatelli’s  bal- 
fam,r^;V.  Vulnerary  balfam,  ibid. 

Bandages,  tight,  produce  moft  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 
fradured  bones,  545. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  the  bell  antidote  for  failors  againft  diforders  on  a 
foreign  coaft,  44.  How  to  be  adminiftered  in  the  ague,  145. 
Dillindion  between  the  red  bark  and  quill  bark.  ibid,  note,  A 
decodioQ  or  infufion  of,  may  be  taken  by  thofe  who  cannot 
fwallow  it  in  fubftance,  146,  Is  often  adulterated,  note.  Is 
the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  148.  Haw  it  may 
be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.  May  be  adminillered  by  dyfler, 
149.  Cold  water  the  bell  menftruum  for  extradiing  the  virtues  of 
this  drug,  176.  How  to  be  adminillered  in  the  putrid  fever,  192  ; 
and  in  ttie  eryiipclas,  240.  In  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  249 
Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  quinfey,  260.  In  the  hooping-cough, 
274.  A good  medicine  in  vomiting,  when  it  proceeds  from  weak- 
nefs  of  the  llomach,  300.  Its  efficacy  in  a diabetes,  and  how  to 
take  ir,  304.  Is  good  againft  the  piles,  317;  and  worms, 
346.  Its  ufe  dangerous  for  preventing  a fit  of  the  gout,  361 
A good  remedy  in  the  King’s  evil,  376;  and  in  the  Jiuoralbu's 
489. 

Barley  water,  how  made,  159. 

Barrenne/s  in  women,  the  general  caufes  of,  50 1.  Courfe  of  relief 

thia.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  obfqrvaiions  on,  »er<f.  * 

Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout,  362. 

Bath,  cold,  the  good  effedts  of.  on  children,  27.  Recommended  to 
the  ftudious,  56.  Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  ftrengthenin?  the 
re.-vous  fyftem,  399.  Therefore  ffiould  never  be  omitted  in  gleets 
466  Is  good  for  rickety  children,  519.  Apoplexies  frequently 
occafioned  by  the  improper  ufe  of,  578.  Abfurd  prejudices  againft. 
tbtd.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  permanent  health,  cyq  A 
Angle  plunge  or  dip  fufficient,  continuing  too  long  in  it  dangerous 
ibid.  Morning  the  propereft  time  for  bathing,  ibid.  Sea-vvatet 

, prc. 
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preferable  to  river-water,  580.  Rules  to  be  obfervcd  in  the  ufe  of, 
ibid.  581.  Swellings  of  toe  glands  refolved  by  fea-bathing,  581. 
Is  peculiarly  falutary  in  fcrophulous  complaints,  582.  _ Warm 
bath  better  adapted  for  cutaneous  diforders,  ibid.  Cautions  oa 
the  improper  ufe  of,  583.  586.  Good  efFefts  of  the  ftiower-bath, 
r87  Cold  bath  dangerous  in  the  gout,  588.  Warm  bath  more 
laiutary  in  difcafes  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  589.  Obfervations 

on  the  vapour-bath,  ibtd.  _ r x.  n.  i.  ^ 

Bath,  warm,  of  great  fervice  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftoraach,  276. 
Bathing,  a religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  laws,  99. 

Is  conducive  to  health,  ibid.  , • n c 

Bears  foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  agaiplt  worms,  34O. 
Beds,  inftead  of  being  made  up  again  as  foon  as  perfons  rife  f^m 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expofed  to  the  air,  71.  iiaa 
cfFedls  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  78.  Damp,  the  danger  0 , 
122.  Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  303.  30b.  • 

Beer,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  63.  Pernicious 
artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  64. 

Bells,  parifli,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a dangerous  cuftora,  u . 

Biles,  528.  . 

Bilious  coHc,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  282. 

Bilious  fever,  bee  Feyer. 

“w"r“a°*d  .Mngenf;  antidole,  to  agnen,  146;  f 
able'in  vomiting  when  it  proceed,  from  weaknefs  in  the  Ilomach, 
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Bladder,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  289 
men t of,  ibid. 

Bladder,  iione  in.  See  Stone, 

S./'ca«iifC£'.he  operation  of,  in  fever,.  . 39.  I" 
^'.44.^  It,  importance  in  the  .cote  conn. nal  fever  .5.4.  " 


pl.urlfy,  .59- 

h-r  £ .he 

fmaU:pol  a.o  When  efefni 

ceffary  m the  bilious  fever,  inflammation 

periniheeryfipelas,  239.  Mode  inflammation  of 

in  an  ir  flammation  of  t ® ^ fuppreffion  of  urine, 

fiammation  of  the  dangerous  in  fainting  fits, 

305.  Is  proper  in  an  a proper  in  the  puerperal  fe- 

without  due  caution,  nerformed  by  perfons  who 

ver.  4Q8.  Is  an  operation  generally 

do  r.crt  underftand  when  lys  jaken  away,  how  to  be 

ro  be  had  recourfe  to,  ^ pe^ation,  ibid.  Objec 

regulated  5^5-  ^ . prevailing  prejudices  relating 

^“weTdtg!  ;li  ^Th=  - 

blood  from,  5^7*  Bleeding 
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BUtding  at  tlie  nofe,  fpontaneous,  is  of  more  fervice,  where  bleed- 
ing is  necefTary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  313.  Ought 
not  to  be  flopped  without  due  confideration,  ibid.  How  to  flop  it 
when  neceflary,  314.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent  returns  of, 

3*5* 

Blind  perfons,  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fuited  to  their  capacity,  426,  note. 

Blijlers,  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  183.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  191.  When  proper  in  the 
miliary  fever,  199.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obflinate  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  248.  A good  remedy  in  the  quinfey,  255. 
Proper  for  a violent  hooping-cough,  274.  Is  one  of  the  befl  re- 
medies for  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  277.  Are  efficacious 
in  the  tooth-ach,  337. 

Blood,  involuntary  difcharges  of,  often  falutary,  and  ought' not  to  be 
rafhly  flopped,  311,  The  fevera!  kinds  of  thefe  difcharges,  with 
their  ufual  caufes,  r'i/V.  Methods  of  cure,  312. 

Blood,  fpitting  of,  who  moft  fubjeft  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  320. 
Its  caufes,  Symptoms,  Proper  regimen  in,  321 . Me- 

dical treatment,  ibid.  Cautions  for  perfons  fubjedl  to  it,  322. 

Blood,  vomiting  of,  'its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  323.  Medical  treat- 
ment, ibid. 

Blood  (hot  eye,  how  to  cure,  429. 

Bloody See  DyfenUry. 

Boerha’ue,  his  obfervations  on  drefs,  88,  note.  His  mechanical  expe- 
dients to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  243. 

Bolu/es,  general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  661.  The  aftringent  bo- 
lus, ibid.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  ibid.  Mercurial  bolus,  ibid.  Bo- 
lus of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  662.  Pedloral  bolus, Purging 
bolus,  ibid. 

Bones,  the  exfoliation  of,  a very  flow  operation,  53;.  Bones,  broken, 
often  fuccefsfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators,  543.  Re- 
gimen to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  ibid.  Hints  of  conduft  if 
the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  544.  Cleanlinefs  to  be  re- 
garded during  this  confinement,  ibid.  The  limb  not  to  be  kept 
continually  on  the  ftretch,  ibid.  Cautions  to  be  obferved  in  fet- 
ting  a bone,  ibid.  Tight  bandages  condemned,  543.  How  to 
keep  the  limb  fteady  by  an  eafy  method,  ibid.  Fradlures  of  the 
ribs,  ibid, 

Bo’wels,  inflammation  of.  See  Stomach. 

Boys,  the  military  exercife  proper  for  them,  24. 

Braidvjood,  Mr.  his  {kill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  430,  note. 

Brain,  inflammation  of,  who  moft  liable  to  it,  with  its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  24F.  Regimen,  243.  Medical  treatment,  244. 

Bread,  proper  food  for  children,  as  foon  as  they  can  chew  it  16 
A cruft  of,  the  befl  gum-flick,  ibid.  The  befl  modes  of  preparl 
mg  It  in  food  for  children,  ibid.  Good,  the  qualities  of,  and  for 
what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  64.  Toafted,  a decoc- 
tion of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  morbus,  294,  A 
futfeit  of,  more  dangerous  than  any  other  food,  623.  The  iinefl 
not  always  the  befl  adapted  for  nutrition,  624.  Houfehold  bread 
the  moft  wholefome,  ibid.  Wheat  flour  apt  to  occafion  conftisa- 
tion,  <35.  Difi^ercnt  kinds  of  grain  make  the  belt  bread,  ibid 

Confump- 
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Confumpiion  of  bread  increafed  by  drinking  tea»  626.  Indiart 
corn  the  bell  food  when  boiled,  631.  Buck  wheat  highly  nutri- 
tious, iiiJ.  Various  fubllituies  for  bread,  642. 

Srtmjlone.  See  Sulphur. 

Broth,  gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  how  to  make, 
327. 

Broths  and  Soups,  various  ingredients  in  the  compofition  of,  64T, 
642.  General  cbfervations  On,  643.  The  mod  wholefome 
diet  for  the  poor,  thid.  Warmly  recommended  by  Count  Rum- 
fctfd.  Hid.  Brown  foup  recommended  for  breakfaft  in  place  of 
tea,  B46. 

why  of  worfe  confequcnce  than  wounds,  534.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  ibid.  The  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a very  flow  ope- 
ration, 335.  How  to  cure  fores  occafioned  by,  ibid. 

Buboes,  two  kinds  of,  diftinguifhed,  with  their  proper  treatment, 
469. 

heavy,  injurious  to  the  longs,  38. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a plafter  of,  between  the  fhoulders,  an  excellent  re- 
medy in  a cough,  269.  In  a hooping-cough,  274.  And  for  chil- 
dren in  teething,  516.  j • l -jn  ( 

Burials,  the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  m the  midlt  ot 

populous  towns,  70.  . 1*1 

Burns,  flight,  how  to  cure,  532.  Treatment  of,  when  violent,  535. 
Extraordinary  cafe  of,  ibid.  Liniment  for,  684. 

Butchers,  their  profeflional  artifices  explained  and  condemned,  59. 

Butter,  ought  to  be  very  fparingly  given  to  children,  19.  Uied  10 
large  quantities  very  injurious  to  the  ftomach,  haying  a conitanfi 
Kndency  to  toro  rancid.  63c.  Bread  made  with  butter  not  eaSI, 
digefted,  634.  Parties  of  every  kind  improper  for  children,  tbtd. 


leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a pleurify,  i6o# 

Camper,  why  of  little  ufc  in  eye-waters,  665. 

Camphorated  o\\,  preparation  of,  718. 

fpirit  of  wine,  733.  r r. 

Camps,  the  greateft  neceflity  of  ccnfulting  cleanlinefs  in,  g . 

llT;.  it,  different  ftage,  defenbed,  with  the  productng  canfo,  436, 
Symptoms,  437.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  438.  Dr. 
Storc^k’s  method  of  treating  this  diforder,  439.  Cauuoni  fo 
avoiding  it,  441  • Credulity  more  incurable  than  cancers,  442. 
C«rrr  Jr'r'.  a ddbrder  peculiar  to  chimney. fweepe, „ ow.ng  to  wan. 

ColLlIfr  "'X*’4dolge”nce  of,  a facrilice  of  health  to  vanity,  77. 
Carrot,  wild,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  309. 

C<rrrc/ poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  440.  , 

2:^, properly  manured  may  fupply 

Cajualties,  which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  necena  y 

refpeaing,  549-  555-  559  575- 

. - fubftances  Hopped  in  the  gullet, 

—drowning,  556. 

noxious  vapours,  560. 

,, extremity  of  cold,  562. 


Ca/ualtiiffL 
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Crzfuiitths,  extreme  heat,  563. 

Catapla/ms,  their  general  intention,  662.  Preparation  of  the  difcu- 
tient  cataplafm,  Ripening  cataplafm,  ibid. 

Cataradl,  the  dilorder  and  its  proper  treatment  defcribed,  428. 

Cattle,  ftall  fed,  are  unwholefome  food,  59.  Over-driven,  are 
killed  in  a high  fever,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed, 
ibid.  60. 

Cellars,  long  Ihut,  ought  to  be  cautioufly  opened,  72.  And  funk 
flories  of  houfes,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  124.  Of  liquors  in  a date 
of  fermentation,  dangerous  to  enter,  560.  How  to  purify  the  air 
in,  561. 

Cel/us,  his  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  127. 

Chancres,  defcribed,  470.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  471.  Symptom- 
atic, ibid. 

Charcoal  fire,  the  danger  of  fleeping  in  the  fume  of,  560. 

Charity,  the  proper  exercife  of,  41. 

Cheefe,  as  a diet,  injurious  to  health,  634, 

Chey}ie,'Dx.  his  perfuafive  to  the  ufe  of  exercife,  78.  His  judgment 
of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  118.  Strongly 
recommends  Aithiops  mineral  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  250. 
His  obfervations  on  barrennefs,  501,  note. 

Chilblains,  caufe  of,  512.  How  to  cure,  513. 

Child-bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a miliary  fever,  200. 

Child-bed  fever.  See  Fever. 

Child-birth,  the  feafon  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour  pains 
are  over,  493.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  494.  HI 
effedls  of  coliefling  a number  of  women  on  fuch  occafions,  493, 
note.  How  to  guard  apinft  the  miliary  fever,  497.  Symptoms 
of  the  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of  this  fever,  498. 
General  cautions  for  women  at  this  feafon,  500,  501. 

Children,  their  dlfeafes  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  c. 
Their  diforders  lefs  complicated,  and  eafier  cured,' than  thofe  of 
adults,  6.  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  parents,  ibid. 
Thofe  born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar  care  in  the  nurfl 
ing,  8.  Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious  clothing 
9.  How  treated  in  Africa,  10,  note.  The  ufual  caufes  of  de- 
formity in,  explained,  ibid.  Their  clothes  ought  to  be  faftened  on 
with  firings,  12.  General  rule  for  clothing  them,  13.  Cieanli- 
, nefs,  an  important  article  in  their  drefs,  14.  The  milk  of  the 
mother  the  moll  natural  food  for,  ibid.  Abfurdity  of  givin?  them 
drugs  as  their  firll  food,  15.  The  bed  method  of  eLllL  the 
meconium,  ibid.  How  they  ought  to  be  weaned  from  the  bread 
16.  A cruft  of  bread  the  bell  gum-llick  for  them,  ibid  How  to 
prepare  bread  in  their  food,  ibid.  Cautions  as  to  giving  them 


r , -r,  mmaiory  diforders,  II]  efFefls  of 

TTr  *9-  Honey,  a wholefome  article  of 

food  for  them,  ibid.  1 he  importance  of  exercife  to  promote  their 
growth  and  flrength,  20.  Rules  for  their  exercife  2,  p!,. 

of  parents  occafions  their  neglefl  of  children,  22.  The 


)vertv 


cxercjfe  dcmonltrated  from  th.e  organical  ftruflure 'of  chil'Z 


3 A 


ibid. 


ibid.  Philofophical  arguments  Ihewing  the  neceflity  of  cxercife,  23. 
Ought  not  to  be  feni  to  fchool  too  foon,/^;V.  Nor  be  pul  too  fooa 
to  labour,  26.  Dancing  an  excellent  cxeicife  for  them,  27.  The 
cold  bath,  ibid.  Want  of  wholefome  air  deftrudive  to  children, 
28.  To  wrap  them  up  clofe  in  cradles  pernicious,  39.  Are 
treated  like  plants  in  a hot-houfe,  30.  The  ufual  faulty  coiidudt 
of  nurfes  pointed  out,  31.  Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  indo- 
lent nurfes,  32.  Eruptions  ignorantly  treated  by  nurfes,  ibid. 
Loofe  ftools,  the  proper  treatment  of,  33.  Every  method  ought 
to  be  taken  to  make  them  ftrong  and  hardy,  34,  Indications  of 
the  fmall-pox  in,  204. 

Chin  cough.  See  Cough. 

Cholera  morbus,  the  diforder  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
293.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Churches,  the  feveral  circumttances  that  render  the  air  in,  unwhole- 


fome,  70. 

Churching  of  nvomen  after  lying  in,  a dangerous  cullom,  500. 

Church-yards,  the  bad  confequences  of  having  them  in  large  towns, 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,  70.  The 
bad  effedls  of  burying  the  dead  in,  ibid.  Houfes  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  71.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
72.  All  who  can  ought  to  fleep  in  the  country,  ibid.  Diforders 
that  large  towns  are  peculia.rly  hurtful  to,  Cleanlinefs  not 

fufficieotly  attended  to  in,  97.  Should  be  fupplied  with 
of  water,  100,  note.  The  belt  means  to  guard  againft  infection 


in,  104.  . r 

Clare,  Mr.  his  method  of  applying  faline  preparations  of  mercury  in 

venTeai  cafes,  475*  . . , , r 

Cleanlinefs,  an  important  article  of  attention  in  the  drefs  of  children, 
,4;  and  to  fedentary  artifts,  48.  Finery  in  drefs  often  covers 
oirt,  87.  Is  necelTary  to  health,  95.  Diforders  originating  from 
the  want  of,  96.  Is  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in  large  towns, 
07.  Nor  by  country  peafants,  ibid.  Great  attention 
?he  ancient  Romans,  ibid.  note.  Neceflity  ot  confulting  cleanlinefs 
in  camps,  Wa’s  the  principal  objed  of  t e whole  fyftem  of 

the  Jevvifti  laws,  99.  is  a great  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Ea  - 
ern  countries,  ibid.  Bathing  and  wafliing 

health,  ibid.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  necelTary  on  board  of  ftp, 
ibid,  and  to  the  fick,  ibid  General  remarks  on,  I • 7 

diforders  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone,  133.  The  wan  » 

a very  general  caufe  of  putrid  fevers,  187.  Is  ^ great  preferva- 
tivea^gf.nll  venereal  inleaion,  47c.  ; and  againft 

fants  C07  Cutaneous  diforders  proceed  from  a want  of,  03  . 

oflife,"^  r^ZJ.^LdTdapIcd'^to  tVrfeafons,  85.  Is  hurtM 
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by  being  made  fub/ervlent  to  the  purpofes  of  vanity,  ihid^  Per- 


nicious con/equcnces  of  attempting  to  mend  the  fhape  by  drefs, 
ibid.  Stays,  ibid.  Shoes,  86.  Garters,  buckles,  and  other  ban- 
dages, 87.  The  perfedion  of,  to  be  eafy  and^ clean,  ibid.  Ge- 
neral remarks  on,  88.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  and  how  to  guard 
againft  it,  1 2 t. 

Clyfiers,  a proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  277. 
And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteflines,  278.  Of  tobacco 
fmoke,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a ffool,  284,  note.  Of  chicken 
broth,  falutary  in  the  cholera  morbus,  2')/^.  Their  ufe  in  fuppref- 
lion  of  urine,  305.  Ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered  in  the 
puerperal  fever,  498.  Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a vomit,  553.  Of 
tobacco  fumes,  to  ftimulate  the  inteftincs,  557.  The  general  in- 
tention of,  663,  Preparation  of  the  emollient  clyfter,  664, 
Laxative  clyfler,  ibid.  Carminative  clyfler,  ibid.  Oily  clyfter, 
ib/d.  Starch  clyfter,  ibid.  Turpentine  clyfter,  665.  Vinegar 
clyfter,  ibid. 

Caeliac  paJJioH,  proper  treatment  for,  33  i. 

Coffee  berries,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  309. 

Cold,  extreme,  its  effeds  on  the  human  frame,  562.  The  fudden 
application  of  heat  dangerous  in  luch  cafes,  ibid.  Hew  to  reco- 
ver frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  1:62. 

n .r  o r.,  'JO 


Co/d  Both.  See  Bath. 

Colds,  frequently  occafioned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at  the 
firft  approaches  of  fum.mer,  85,  note.  Various  cauf-s  of,  fpeci- 
fied,  120.  Their  general  caufes,  262.  Proper  regimen  on  the 
fymptomsof,  appearing,  ibid.  Danger  of  negleding  the  difor- 
der,  263.  The  chief  fecret  for  avoiding,  265.  Public  gardens 
at  the  clofe  of  a hot  day  as  dangerous  as  they  are  inviting,  on  ac- 
count of,  tbid.  Hints  to  the  frequenters  of  theatres  and  aftem- 
bhes,  to  guard  againft,  266.  Melancholy  cafe  of  a young  lady 
who  died  of  a cold  con  traded  at  an  aflembly,  ibid. 

Co//V,  different  fpecies  of,  281.  Medical  treatment  of,  according 
to  their  fpecies  and  caufes,  282.  Bilious  colic,  ibid.  Hyfteric 
colic,  283.  Nervous  colic,  284.  Cautions  neceffary  to  guard 
apinft  the  nervous  colic,  285.  General  advice  in  colics,  ibid. 

Collyria.  See  Eye^’waters. 

Cmwrrce  often  imports  infedious  diforders,  103.  Means  fu2gefted 
to  guard  againft  this  danger,  ibid.  note. 

Con/ebltons  often  very  needlefsly  compounded,  666.  Preparation  of 
the  Japonic  confedion,  ibid.  ^ 


Confer-ves  zxiA  Prefervis,  general  lemarks  on,  and  their 
667.  Of  red  rofes,  Of  floes,  /W.  Candied 


mem,  174. 
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Confumptions ^ Nervous,  defined,  and  the  perfons  mod  liable  to, 
177.  Proper  treatment  of, 

. Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  muft  be  direfted  to 

the  producing  caufe,  178. 

CennjulJjons,  why  new-born  infants  are  fo  liable  to,  ii.  Thofe  pre- 
ceding the  eruption  in  the  fmall-pox  favourable  fymptoms,  207. 
The  general  caufes  of,  520.  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Extra- 
ordinary recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,  573.  Farther 
inftruftions  in  like  cafes,  574. 

Cock,  Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  preferving  the 
health  of  bis  men,  43,  note. 

Cookery,  the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholefome,  that  are  not 
naturally  fo,  61.  Roafting  meat,  a wafteful  mode  of,  644. 

Cordials,  ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  15.  Are  the  common^ 

refuge  of  nurfes  who  negleft  their  duty  to  children,  32.  Are  often 

fatal  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  276.  When  good  in 
the  colic,  282.  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a pregnant  woman  dur- 
ing labour,  494- 

Corny  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  i86« 

Corns  in  the  feet  are  occafioned  by  wearing  tight  (hoes,  86. 

Cortex.  See  Bark.  . r 1.  .•  ..r 

ColH'venefs,  a frequent  recourfe  t©  medicines  for  the  prevention  of, 
injurious  to  the  conftitution,  117.  Is  rather  to  be  reinovcd  by 
diet  than  by  drugs,  1“  general  caufes  and  ill  effedts,  390. 

Regimen,  ibid.  Remedies  for,  392.  . , 

Cough,  the  proper  remedies  for,  267.  A plafter^of  Burgundy  puch 
Imd  between  the  flioulders  an  excellent  remedy  for,  268.  1 he 

ftomach  cough,  and  cough  of  the  lungs,  diftinguiftied,  270. 

Treatment  fo'^r  the  nervous  cough, 

Couuh  hooping,  who  moft  liable  to,  with  its  difpofing  caufes  271. 
Remedls.  272.  Is  infeaious,  ibid.  Vomits,  their  ufe,  and  how 

to  adminiller^them  to  children,  272.  Garlicointmentagoodre- 

C J//,^pl-"thifiVat  incident  to  fedentary  artificers,  from  their  breath- 
ing  confined  air,  46. 

Cradles,  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  29. 

.0  afe  for  r«raaing  fubHanccr  detained  in  the  gnl- 
Crlul  U'chUnn.  defcrlbed,  5.3.  Its  fyntfc"*  P™P" 
<J*'rthe*in  confecioences  of  making  it  too  weak,  63. 

D 

Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  eaXercife  for  young  perfons,  27. 

f^:rnSletmp.om  in  .he  pn.tid  fever,  .88, 

Method,  of  cure,  atcording  to  . ts  canfcr,^ 

b,a,h,  the  evidence,  of,  fomeume.  faUc  on.  „ be 


'eatto,  tne  eviucn'-'tt.  

be  too  foon  credited,  549.  555-  559*  5/^- 
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ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes,  575. 

DecoBions,  general  remarks  on,  668.  Preparation  of  the  decoftion 
of  althaea, Common  decodlion,  Of  logwood,  669.  Of 

bark,  ibid.  Compound  decoftion  of  bark,  ibid  Of  farfaparilla, 
ibid.  Of  feneka,  6;o.  White  decoftion,  ibid. 

Deformity,  often  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  drefling 
children,  9.  Is  feldom  found  among  favage  nations,  lO.  The 
ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  ibid. 

De^jos,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  122. 

Diabetes,  who  moft  liable  to  this  diforder,  301.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  302.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  303.  Dif- 
tinguifhed  from  incontinency  of  urine,  304. 

Diarrhoea.  See  hoofenefs. 

Diet,  will  often  anfwer  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafes,  132. 
Illuftrations,  ibid.  General  obfervations  on,  619.  Improper  diet 
affetls  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  622-  Vegetable  ought  to 
preponderate  over  animal  food,  ibid.  See  Aliment.  t 

Digejlion,  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inani- 
tion, 66. 

Difeafes,  hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  afflidled  with,  8.  Peculiar 
diforders  attending  particular  occupations,  36.  Many  of  them 
infeftious,  100.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon  experi- 
ence and  obfervation  than  upon  fcientifical  principles,  129.  Are 
to  be  .diftinguilhed  by  the  moll  obvious  and  permanent  fymptoms, 
ibid.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  conllitution,  to  be  confi- 
dered,  130.  Of  the  mind,  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  of  the 
body,  ibid.  Climate,  fituation,  and  occupation,  to  be  attended 
\o,ibid.  Other  collateral  circumftances,  Many  indications 

of  cure,  to  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone,  13  i . Cures  often  effefted. 
by  frefh  air,  by  exercife,  or  by  cleanlinefs,  133.  Nervous  dif- 
eafes,  of  a complicated  nature,  and  difficult  to  cure,  395. 

Difocations,  fhould  be  reduced  before  the  fwelling  and  inflammation 
come  on,  and  how,  538.  Of  the  jaw,  539.  Of  the  neck,  ibid. 
Of  the  ribs,  540,  Of  the  (houlder,  541.  Of  the  elbow,  ibid. 
Of  the  thigh,  542.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and  toes,  ibid. 

Diuretic  inf uf on  for  the  Dropfy,  how  to  prepare,  354,  355. 

Dog,  fymptoms  of  madnefs  10,446.  Ought  to  be  carefully  preferved 
after  biting  any  perfon,  to  afcertain  whether  he  is  mad  or  not, 
ibid.  Is  often  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  fo,  447.  Symptoms 
of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  ibid.  I’he  poifon  cannot  lie  many  years 
dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed,  448.  Dr.  Mead’s  receipt: 
for  the  bite,  tbid.  The  famous  Eaft  Indian  fpecific  for,  449. 
Other  recipes,  ibid.  Vinegar  of  confjderable  fervice' in  this  dif- 
order, ibid.  Medical  courfe  of  treatment,  recommended,  ibid. 
Regimen,  450.  Dipping  in  the  fea  not  to  be  relied  on,  451. 
Dr.  riflbt’s  medical  courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  452. 
Remarks  on  the  Ormfkirk  medicine,  ibid,  note!  ^ 

Dofes  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of,  for  different  apes 
687.  ^ * 

Pi  amt  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  afflifled  vvith  nervous  difor- 
ders, 397. 
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Draught,  is  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  'as  are  intended  for 
immediate  operation,  670.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne  draught. 
Diuretic  draught,  thtW.  Purging  draught,  671.  Sweat- 
ing draught,  /hii/.  Vomiting  draught,  th/J, 

Drefs.  Sto  Clothing. 

Drinking,  perions  who  are  feldtm  intoxicated  may  nevertheiefs  in- 
jure their  conftitutions  by,  gz.  The  habit  of  drinking  frequently 
originates  from  misfortunes,  93.  Frequently  deftroys  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  94.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by  miftaken  hofpi- 
tality,  ibid.  note.  Lends  to  other  vices,  93, 

Drspfy,  the  feveral  diftinftions  of,  with  its  caufes  352.  Symptoms, 
ibid  Regimen,  353.  Medical  treatment,  3<;4.  Tapping,  a fafe 
and  fimple  operation,  356.  Extraordinary  efficacy  of  nitre  in  the 
cure  of,  357. 

Dropfy  of  the  brain.  See  W ater  in  the  head. 

Dronvned  per/om,  ought  not  to  be  rafhty  given  up  for  dead,  553. 
Proper  trials'for  the  recovery  cf,  ibid.  Endeavours  ought  not  to 
be  lufpended  upon  the  firft  returr<!  of  life,  559*  Succefs  of  the 
Atnfterdam  fociety  for  the  recovery  of,  574. 

Drunkennefs . See  Intoxication. 

Dumb  perfons  may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difeourfe,  430, 
note. 

Dyfentery,  where  and  when  mod  prevalent,  325.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  326.  Regimen,  327.  Fruit,  one  of  the  bed  reme- 
dies for,  328.  Proper  drink  for,  329.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 
Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe,  330. 


E 


Ear^  the  feveral  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  430.  Deafnefs,  medical 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  caufes,  43**  Ought  not  to  be  tam" 
pared  with,  432. 

Ear.uch,  its  caufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  339.  How  to  drive 


infedsoutof,  ibid. 

Education  of  children,  ffiould  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents,  23. 

note.  That  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  conditution,  25. 

Effiwvia,  putrid,  will  occafion  the  fpotted  fever,  186. 

Eleciruity,  beneficial  in  the  palfy,  404.  _ . . 

Ekauaries,  general  rules  for  making,  671.  Preparation  of  lenitive 
deduary,  672.  Eleduary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  for  the 
, epileply,  ibid.  For  the  gonorrhoea,  ibid.  Of  the  bark,  673. 
For  the  piles,  ibid.  For  the  palfy,  ibid.  For  the  rheumatilm. 


Elixir,  paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  699,  Sacred  elixir,  ibid.  Sto- 
machic elixir,  700.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  ibid. 

EmuUicns,  their  ufe,  673.  Preparation  of  the 

674.  Arabic  emulfion,  r'iJrV.  Camphorated  emuifion,  limui- 

lion  of  gum  ammoniac,  ibid.  Oily  emulfion,  ibid. 

Engleman,  Dr.  bis  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 
pericos  from  fainting  fits,  5^7* 

Entrails.  See  Iniejiines.  ' 

Epilepfys 
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Epilepfy,  the  diforder  defined,  405.  Its  caufes  and  fymptoais,  406. 
Dae  regimen,  407.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  , 

Eruftionj  \n  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are  mif- 
lakeri  and  ill-treated  by  nurfes,  32.  Ought  never  to  be  (lopped 
without  proper  advice,  33.  In  fevers,  how  to  be  treated,  183. 
191.  197.  199.  In  the  fmall-pox,  206.  210.  In  children,  the 
caufes  ot,  508.  How  to  cure,  51 1. 

Eryjipelas,  a diforder  incident  to  the  laborious,  39.  Its  caufes  ex- 
plained, and  who  moft  fubjsdl  to  it,  236.  Its  /ymptoms,  237. 
Regimen,  238.  Medical  treatment,  240.  The  fcorbutic  eryli- 
pelas,  ibid.  Inftrudions  for  thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to  this  difor- 
der, ibid. 

E‘vacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecified,  116.  By 
(tool,  ibid.  Urine,  J18.  Perfpiration,  120. 

Exerci/e,  the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  (Irength  of 
children,  20.  All  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as 
foon  as  they  are  able,  2£.  The  utility  of,  proved  from  anato- 
mical confiderations,  22.  And  from  philofophical  dedudlions,  23. 
Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys,  24.  Benefits  of  dan- 
cing, 27.  Is  better  for  fedentary  perfons  under  lownefs  pf  fpirits 
than  the  tavern,  48.  Gardening  the  bell  exercife  for  the  feden- 
tary, 49.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be  taken  immediately  after  a 
full  meal,  57.  Is  as  neccffary  as  food  for  the  prefervation  of 
health,  76.  Our  love  of  adlivity,  an  evidence  of  its  utility,  ibid. 
Indolence  relaxes  the  lolids,  ibid.  The  indulgence  of  carriages 
as  abfurd  as  pernicious,  77.  Is  almoll  the  only  cure  for  glandu- 
lar obllrudlions,  ibid.  Will  prevent  and  remove  thofe  diforders 
that  medicine  cannot  cure,  78.  Is  the  beft  cure  for  complaints  in 
the  ftomach,  79.  How  to  be  taken  within  doors,  when  not  to  be 
done  in  the  open  air,  ibid.  Adlive  (ports  better  than  fedentary 
amufements,  80.  The  golf,  a better  exercile  than  cricket,  ibid, 
note.  Exercife  fliould  not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  ibid.  Is  as  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  mind  as  for  the  body,  J13.  is  often  of  more  effi- 
cacy than  any  medicine  whatever,  132.  The  bell  mode  of  taking 
it  in  a confumption,  169.  Is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a 
dropfy,  354.  Mofcular,  for  the  gout,  361.  Is  necelTary  for  the 
allhmatic,  384.  Is  fuperior  to  all  medicine  in  nervous  diforders, 
398.  And  in  the  palfy,  405.  Is  proper  for  pregnant  women,  un- 
lefs  they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture,  493.  Want  of,  the  occa- 
fion  of  rickets  in  children,  518. 

ExtraSis,  general  rules  for  making ; but  are  more  conveniently  pur- 
chafed  ready  made,  675.  ^ 

Eyes,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  245.  Symptoms,  246. 
Medical  treatment,  247.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a fcrophulous  haoir,  2^9.  Ad"ice  to  thole  who  are  fubieiS; 
to  this  complaint,  230.  Are  fubjedl  to  many  difeafes  which  are 
difficult  to  cure,  426,  The  means  by  which  they  are  frequently 
injured,  427.  General  means  of  prevention,  ibid.  The  feveral 
oilordersof,  with  their  medical  treatment,  428. 

Eje-<uia/ers,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  principal  intentions,  66". 
Collyrium  of  alum,  ibid.  Vitriolic  collyrium,  ibid.  Collyrium 
of  lead,  606,  ^ 
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Fainting-fits,  how  to  cure,  412.  560.  C^autions  to  perfons  fubjefl 
to  them,  56S.  Bleeding  dangerous  in,  ibid. 

Falling  Jicknefs-  See  Epilepjy, 

Fajiing,  long,  injurious  to  chofe  who  labour  hard,  40,  Is  hurtful 
both  to  old  and  young,  67. 

Fathers,  culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  children, 
5.  Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  conftitistion  of  their 
children,  7. 

Fear,  the  influence  of,  very  great,  in  occafloning  and  aggravating 
difeafes,  108.  Its  various  operations,  109. 

Feet,  injured  by  wearing  tight  (hoes,  86.  The  walhing  of,  an 
agreeable  article  of  cleanlinefs,  99.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  122, 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a good  remedy  in  a cold,  264. 
in  the  hooping-cough,  274. 

Fermentation,  the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a (late  of,  noxious,  ^6o« 

Fevers,  of  a bad  kind,  often  occafioned  among  labourers  by 
living,  40.  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perfons  after 
drinking,  48.  Nervous,  often  the  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy, 
53,  Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occafioned  by  want  of  clean- 
linefs, 96.  The  moft  general  caufes  of,  enumerated,  135.  The 
diftinguifliing  fymptoms  of.  ibid.  The  feveral  fpecies  of,  ibid. 
Is  an  effort  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  affifted,  136.  How  this 
is  to  be  done,  137.  Cordials  and  fweetmeats  improper  in,  138. 
Frefli  air  of  great  importance  in,  ibid.  The  mind  of  the  patient 
ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious  terrors,  139.  Cautions  as 
to  bleeding  and  fweating  in,  ibid.  Longings,  the  calls  of  nature, 
and  deferve  attention,  ibid.  Cautions  to  prevent  arelapfe,  140. 

Fenier,  acute  continual,  who  moft  liable  to,  15I.  Caufes,  tbtd> 
Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  152.  Medical  treatment,  154. 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  ibid.  Regimen  to  be  ob- 
ferved  during  recovery,  155*  n - 

Fever,  bilious,  general  ume  of  its  appearance,  234.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  235. 

Fever,  intermitting.  See  Ague.  , . , , . 1 

Fever,  miliary,  from  what  .the  name  derived,  and  its  general  ap- 
nearances.  IQs-  Who  moft  liable  to  it,  tbid.  Caufes,  tb.d. 
Symptoms,  197.  Regimen,  r'irV.  Account  of  a miliary  fever  at 
Straff urgh,  198,  note.  Proper  medical  treatment,  i99._  Cau- 
tions fof  avoiding  this  diforder,  zoo-  How  to  prevent  in  child- 

F^<ver  "milk,  how^occafioned,  496.  How  to  prevent,  500. 

p ■ nervous  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who 
Toft  liable  to  it,  180.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  and  proper 

egimen  ^Tctll^rr^imeT  its  attack,  and  fymp- 

MedL^rieatm’entof,  498-  Cautions  for  the  pre- 

vention  of  this  feve  ‘ S nature,  and  who  moft  liable  to  it, 

^Ts6  TsIeTal  Symptoms  of.  187.  Offer  fe- 

^as'may  bf  Conver;cd  to  this,  by  improper  treatment,  ihd^J^-^ 
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vourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of,  i88.  Regimen,  i8g.  Me- 
dical treatment,  1 gt ; Cautions  for  the  prevention  of  this  diforder, 
193.  Very  prevalent  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  London,  or  in  the 
marfhy  grounds  in  its  environs,  194.  Extraordinary  cafe  of  a 
young  lady  who  was  cured  of  this  fever, 

Fever,  remitting,  derivation  of  its  name,  201.  Its  caufes  and  fymp- 
tomsj  ibid.  Proper  regimen,  zo2.  Medical  treatment,  203, 
Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  ibid. 

Fever,  fcarlet,  why  fo  named,  and  its  ufual  feafon  of  attack,  233. 
Proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid 
and  malignant  fymptoms,  ibi-d.  Medicines  adapted  to  this  ftage  of 
the  malady,  234.  Hiftory  of  a fever  of  this  kind  at  Edinburgh, 
ibid.  note. 

Fever,  fecondary,  in  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  213. 

Flatulencies  in  the  ftomach,  remedies  againft,  341.  The  feveral  caufes 
of,  414.  Medical  treatment  of,  415. 

Flatnient  colic,  its  caufes,  and  feat  of  the  diforder,  281.  Remedies 
for,  ibid. 

Flower  de  luce,  the  yellow  water,  the  root  of,  recommended  for  the 
tooth-ach,  337. 

Fluor  albus  defcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  489. 

Fomentations,  how  to  make  and  apply,  675.  General  intentions  of, 
ibid.  Anodyne  fomentation,  ibid.  Aromatic  fomentation, 
Common  fomentation,  ibid.  Emollient  fomentation,  676, 
Strengthening  fomentation,  ibid. 

Food.  See  Aliment. 

Forgivenefs  of  injuries,  ought  to  be  pradlifed  from  a regard  to  our 
own  health,  108. 

FraSlures,  See  Bones,  broken,  , 

Frozen  limbs,  how  to  recover,  503. 

unripe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  18,  One  of  the  beft  medi- 
cines, both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a dyfentery,  32S.  Fruits 
occafional  fubftitutes  for  bread,  639.  , The  plantain  tree  ufed  for 
that  purpofe  in  warm  climates,  ibid.  Yams,  a proper  fubftitute 
for  bread  in  the  Weft  Indies,  635. 

Funerals,  x\\e  great  number  of  vifjtors  attending  them,  dangerous 
to  health,  loi. 
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Galling,  in  infants,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  307,  9 

Gangrene,  proper  treatment  of,  528. 

Gardening,  a wholefome  amufemenc  for  fedentary  perfons,  49. 

Gargles  for  the  throat,  how  to  make,  25  3.  256.259.  General  In- 
tentions of,  676.  Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle,  ibid. 
Common  gargle,  ibid.  Detergent  gargle,  ibid.  Emollient  gar- 
gle, 677.  For  the  mouth  ofinfants  in  the  thrulh,  505. 

Garlic  ointment,  a North  Britiflr  remedy  for  the  hooping-couoh,  how 
to  apply  it,  274, 

Generals  of  armies,  how  they  ought  to  confult  the  health  of  the  men 
they  command,  41 . 

Gilders,  See  Mmers. 

Ginger,  fyrup  of,  bow  tO  prepare,  695. 

Girls  t 
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fprcad  an  infeflion  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of  populous 
towns,  104.  Ought  to  be  removed,  lo^. 

Janin,  M.  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  571. 
And  of  a man  who  had  hanged  himfelf,  572.  ' 

'the  different  llages  of  its  appearance,  with  the  caufes  of 
this  diforder,  348,  349.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  349.  Medi- 
cal treatment,  350. 

’Jefuits  Bark.  See  Bark. 

the  whole  fyftem  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  cleanlinefs, 
gS.  102.  ' 

Iliac pajfion,  a particular  kind  of  inflammation  in  the  inteftines, 
277. 

Impofihume  in  the  hreajl,  in  confumptions,  how  to  make  it  break  in- 
wardly, when  not  to  be  difcharged  by  other  means,  176.  Im- 
pofihumes  after  the  fmall  pox,  proper  treatment  of,  215. 

Incontinency  of  urine,  diflinguifhcd  from  a diabetes,  304.  Expedi- 
^ent  for  relief,  ibid.- 

Indigefion,  is  one  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy,  52.  General  caufes, 
and  remedies  for,  392. 

Indolence,  its  bad  effeds  on  the  confti tution,  76.  Occafions  glan- 
dular obllrudions,  77.  Ill  confequences  of  too  much  indulgence 
in  bed,  78,  Is  the  parent  of  vice,  80.  Is  the  general  caufe  of 
mofl  nervous  diforders,  424. 

Infancy,  the  foundation  of  a good  or  bad  conflitution,  generally  laid 
in  this  feafon  of  life,  i. 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  thofe  born  in  Great  Britrin  die  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  i.  Perifh  mollly  by  art,  2.  Ooght  not  to 
be  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  3.  Importance  of  their  being 
nurfed  by  their  mothers,  ibid.  Often  lofe  their  lives,  or  become 
deformed,  by  errors  in  clothing  them,  9.^  How  the  art  of  band- 
aging them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  ibid.  How 
treated  in  Africa,  10,  note.  Philofophical  obfervacions  on  their 
organical  flrudure,  and  on  the  caufes  of  deformity,  11.  Why 
they  fo  frequently  die  of  convulfions,  12.  Why  expofed  to  fe- 
vers, ibid.  And  colds,  13.  Rules  for  their  drefs, Their 
food,  14.  Refleiftions  on  the  many  evils  they  are  expofed  to,  502. 
Why  their  firlt  diforders  are  in  their  bowels,  503.  How  to 
cleanfe  their  bov^els,  ibid.  The  meconium,  504.  I'hrulh,  505. 
Acidities,  506.  Gripes,  ibid.  Galling  and  excoriations,  ,507. 
Stoppage  of  the  nofe,  508.  Vomiting,  ibid.  Loofenefs,  509. 
Eruptions,  510.  Scabbed  heads,  511.  Chilbains,  512.  The 
croup,  513.  Teething,  515.  Rickets,  517.  Convulfions,  520. 
Water  in  the  head,  52J.  How  to  recover  infants  feemingly 
dead,  567.  Ought  never  to  fleep  in  the  fame  beds  with 
mothers  or  nurie;,  571,  note.  Cafe  of  the  recovery  of  an  ovsVlaid 
infant,.  57 1 . Ca(e  of  an  infant  being  feem  ngly  killed  by  a ftrong 
convulfion  lit,  and  recovered,  573.  See  Children. 

Jnfebiion,\hed'dr\ger  of,  incurred  by  injudicious  or  unneceflary  attend- 
ance on  the  flck,  lOo.  And  on  funerals,  101.  Is.  often  com- 
municated by  clothes,  102.  Is  frequently  imported,  103.  Is 
fpread  by  holpi  tals  and  jails  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of  popu- 
lous towns,  104.  How  to  prevent  infedlion  in  fick  chambers, 
ibidi,  Pbyficiaris  liable  to  fpread  in.^eftion,  103,  noiT.  In  what 
' refpetfts 
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refpefls  the  fpreadtog  of  infeftion  might  be  checked  by  the  nia- 
giftrate,  105.  Bleeding'and  purging  increafe  the  danger  of,  by 
debilitating  the  body,  ig4.  Smali-pox,  204.  Of  the  Imall-pox 
may  be  received  again,  20S, 

Injlammationsy  how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expoie  themfelvcs 
to,  39.  Proper  treatment  of,  527. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  See  Bladder. 

of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

■  of  the  eyes.  Sze  Eyes. 

of  the  inteftines.  See  Inteflines. 

•  of  the  kidneys.  See  Kidneys. 

of  the  liver.  See  Li’ver. 

•  of  the  lungs.  See  Peripneumony. 

■ — of  the  ftomach.  See  Stosnach. 

— of  the  throat.  See  ^uinfey. 

ef  the  womb.  See  Wo/nb. 

Infuflons,  advantages  of,  over  decoitions,  677.  How  to  obtain  rich 
infulions  from  weak  vegetables,  ibid.  Preparation  of  the  bitter 
infufion,  ibid.  Infufion  of  the  bark/byS.  Infulion  of  carduus, 
ibid.  Of  linfeed,t^V.  Of  rofes,  Of  tamarinds,  and  fenua, 

ibid.  Spanilh  infufion,  679.  For  the  palfy,  ibid. 

Inns,  the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  J22. 
The  Iheets  in,  how  treated  to  fave  wafhing,  ibid. 

Inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than  in 
neighbouring  tjountries,  216.  Cannot  prove  of  genaral  utility 
while  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few,  ibid.  No  myftery  in  the  pro- 
ce\s,  ibid.  May  fafely  be  performed  by  parents  or  nurfeb%  217. 
Various  methods  of  doing  it,  ibid.  The  clergy  exhorted  tore- 
move  the  prejudices  again (i  the  operation,  219,  Arguments  cited 
from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  favour  of  inoculation,  ibid  note.  Ought 
to  be  rendered  univerfal,  22t.  Means  of  extending  the  pfaiStice 
of,  ibid.  Two  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of,  ftated,  223.  Might: 
be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by  parents  themfelves,  224.  The 
proper  feafons  and  age  for  performing  it,  223.  Will  often  mend 
the  habit  of  body,  226.  Necefiary  preparation  and  regimen  for, 
ibid.  Performed  by  the  bram' os  or  prierts  of  India,  227.  Their 
example  recommended  to  the  clergy  of  Europe,  ibid.  Medical 
Ikiil  not  neceffary  for  the  inoculation  of  the  fnjall-pox,  ibid.  Previ- 
ous preparation  of  the  body  for  inoculation  not  always  necelTary, 
228.  A fraall  premium  from  the  {late  to  every  mother  who  ino- 
culated her  own  child,  warmly  recommended,  ibid. 

InfeBs,  when  they  creep  into  the  ear,  hew  to  force  them  out,  339. 
Poifonous,  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated,  4^4, 

Intemperance,  one  great  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  feamen,  42.  The 
daoge'r  of,  argued  from  the  confiruftion  of  the  human  body,  90. 
The  analogy  in  the  nourifhment  of  plants  and  animals,  ibid. 
the  abufe  ot  natural  p.flions,  ibid.  In  diet,  91,  In  liquor  and 
carnal  pleafures,  ibid.  The  bad  confequcnces  of,  involve  whole 
families,  92.  ElFedls  of  drunkennefs  on  the  conllltution,  ibid. 
Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may  nevcrthelefs  injure  their  con- 
flitutions  by  drink,  ibid.  The  habit  of  drinking  frequently  ac- 
quired under  misfortunes,  93.  Is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young 
perfons,  94.  Leads  to  all  other  vices,  ibid. 

9 Intermitting 
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Intermilting  fe‘Ver.  See  ^gue. 

Inteftines,  inflammation  of,  general  caufes  from  whence  it  proceeds^ 
^77<_  The  fymptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  278. 
Cautions  to  guard  againfl  it,  280. 

Intoxication  produces  a fever,  92.  Fatal  confequences  of  a daily  re- 
petition of  this  vice,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may 
reverthelefs  injure  their  conftitution  by  drinking,  ibid.  Getting 
d'unk  a hazardous  remedy  for  a cold,  263.  Often  produces  fatal 
effefts,  568.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  perfons  in  liquor,  569. 
The  (afell  drink  after  a debauch,  ibid.  Remarkable  cafe,  570. 

John/on,  T>r.  extraordinary  cu'e  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by  a 
fhong  convulfion  fit,  related  by,  573. 

IJfues,  how  to  make  them  take  the  belt  effeft,  483.  ^ 

Itch,  the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  deferibed,  379,  380. 
Sulphur,  the  beft  remedy  againft,  380.  Great  danger  of  the  in- 
judicious ufe  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  381.  Cleanlinefs  the 
bell  prefervative  againll,  382,  note 

'Juleps,  the  form  of,  explained,  679.  Preparation  of  the  cam- 
phorated julep,  ibid.  Cordial  julep,  680.  Expetfilorating  julep, 
ibid.  Mulk  julep,  ibid.  Saline  julep,  ibid  Vomiting  julep, 
ibid. 


K 

Kennes  Mineral,  recommended  by  Dr.  Duplanil  for  the  hooping- 
cough,  273,  note. 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  286.  Iis  fymptoms 
and  proper  regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  287.  Where  it 
proceeds  from  the  Hone  and  gravel,  ibid.  Cautions  for  thofe  fub- 
je£l  to  this  diforder,  ibid.  See  Gravel. 

King's  Evil.  See  Scrophula. 


L 

Laborious  employments^  the  peculiar  diforders  incident  to,  37,  The 
folly  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  ftrength,  38.  Dif- 
advantages  attending  their  diet,  39.  How  they  expofe  themfelves 
to  inflammations,  ibid.  Danger  of  fleeping  in  the  fun,  40. 
Long  fading  hurtful  to  them,  ibid.  Injuries  aiifing  from  poor 
living,  ibid.  Many  of  the  difeales  of  labourers,  not  only  occa- 
fioned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty',  4I. 

Labour  fhould  not  be  impofed  too  early  on  children,  26. 

Labour  \r\  child-bed,  medical  advice  for,  494.  Inconveniences  of 
colltrtJling  a number  of  women  at,  495.  note. 

Laudanum,  its  efficacy  in  fits  of  an  ague,  142,  note.  How  to  be  ad- 
minidered  in  a cholera  morbus,  294  In  a ioofenefs,  297.  In  a 
diabetes,  304.  When  proper  for  ihe  head-acli,  335.  How  to 
apply,  for  the  tooih-ach,  337.  Will  eafe  p»in  in  the  gout,  361. 
How  to  adminider  for  the  cramp  in  the  domach,  410.  Is  good 
for  flatulencies,  41  3 . Eftefts  of  an  over-dofe  of,  470.  Medical 
treatment  in  this  cafe,  445. 

Leading  firings  injurious  to  young  children,  2t. 

Leaches,  may  be  iucceEfully  applied  to  inflamed  tedicles,  468,  note. 

And 
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And  to  difperfe  buboes,  469,  note.  Are  proper  to  apply  ro  chil- 
dren where  inflammationj  appear  in  teething,  516.  ObjedUons 
to  bleeding  wit.h  them,  526 

Leeks,  a proper  ingredient  in  loups,  642. 

Lemons,  See  Oranges.  , 

Leprojy,  why  lefs  frequent  in  this  country  now  than  formerly,  373. 
Requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  Icurvy,  ibid, 

Lientery.  peoper  treatment  for,  33U 

Life  may  frequently  be  reftored,  when  the  appearances  of  it  are  fuf- 
pended  by  fudden  cafuaJtie?,  549.  555.  559.  575* 

Lightning,  perfons  apparently  killed  by,  might  poffibly  be  recovered 
by  the  ufe  cf  proper  means,  jti;. 

Lime  -water,  recommended  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from  de- 
generating to  the  Hone  in  the  bladder,  1508.  Is  a good  remedy 
for  worms,  34.6.  Happy  effects  of,  in  the  cure  of  obdinate  ul- 
cers, 536. 

Z,/W,  Dr.  his  prefeription  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  142,  note.  His 
diretRions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  p'utrid  remitting  fe- 
vers, 202,  note. 

Liniment  for  burns,  preparation  of,  684.  White  liniment,  685. 
For  the  piles,  ibid.  Volatile  liniment,  ibid. 

Liquors,  ftrong,  expofe  children  to  inflammatory  diforders,  18, 
Fern,ented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  63.  The  bad  confequences 
of  making  them  too  weak,  ibid.  Why  all  families  ought  to  pre- 
pare their  own  liquors,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking,  whea 
a perfon  is  hot,  125. 

Linser,  fchirrous,  produced  by  fedentary  employments,  51. 

Li-ver,  inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  289,  290.  Re- 
gimen and  medical  treatment,  290.  Abfeefs  in,  how  to  be 
treated,  291.  Cautions  in  the  event  of  a fchirrous  being  form- 
ed, ibid.  ' 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  476. 

Lochia.^  a fuppreffion  of,  how  to  be  treated,  496. 

Longings,  in  oiTeafes,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point  out  what 
may  be  of  real  ufe,  140. 

Loofenefs,  habitual,  general  diredions  for  perfons  fubjedl  60,  117. 
Its  general  caufes,  296.  A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be 
flopped,  ibid.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  various 
caufes,  297.  Means  of  checking  it  when  necelTary,  298.  In  chil- 
dren, proper  treatment  of,  509. 

Leve,  why  perhaps  the  flrongeft  of  all  the  paffions,  1 13.  Is  not  rapid 
in  its  progrefs,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  againft  at  its  com- 
mencement, 1 1 4.  To  pretend  to  it  for  amufement,  cruelty  to  the 
objefl,  ibid.  Children  often  real  martyrs  between  inclination  and 
duty,  ibid.  note. 

Lues,  conhrmed,  fymptoras  of,  473.  Mercury  the  only  certain  re- 
medy known  in  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  474.  Saline  preparations 
of  mercury  more  efficacious  than  the  ointment,  475.  How  to  ad- 
minifter  corroflve  fublimate,  ibid.  American  method  of  curing, 
476.  Mercury  properly  adminiftered  never  fails  to  cure  this  dif- 
cafe,  483. 
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Lungs,  injured  by  artifts  working  iti  bending  poftures,  46.  Studious 
perfons  liable  to  confumptions  of,  52. 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  tade  and  fmell,  432. 

M 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  the  ftnall- 
pox,  219,  note. 

Mnd  dog.  See  Dog. 

Magnejia  alba,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  ^394.  Is  the  bed  medi- 
cine in  all  cafes  of  acidity,  507.  _ 

Magnets,  artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  338. 

Malt  liquors,  hurtful  in  the  afthma,  383.  See  Beer. 

Man,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  I. 

Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  81. 

Manufadlures,  the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children,  19, 
More  favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  26.  ^ Some,  injurious 
to  health  by  confining  artifts  in  unwholefome  air,  35.  Cautions 
to  the  workmen,  36.  Compared  with -agriculture  45.  Are  in- 
iurious  to  health  from  artifts  being  crowded  together,  46.  And 
I from  their  working  in  confined  pollures,  ibid.  Cautions  offered 
to  fedentary  artills,  47.  Sedentary  arts  better  fuited  to  women 

than  to  men,  78,  note.  _ . 

Mrr/t /worry  ought  not  to  be  contrafted  without  a due  attention  to 

health  and  form,  7.  . j 1 o t-T« 

Mead,  Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  cog,  448.  nis 

charafter  as  a phyfician,  /(JrV.  note.  , 

Meals  ought  to  be  t_ken  at  regular  times,  66.  Reafons  for  this  uni- 

g\eat  affinity  with  the  frnall-pox,  229.  Caufe  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  230,  231.  In- 
oculation  of,  might  prove  very  falutary,  232,  note.  _ ^ 

Mechanics  ought  to  employ  their  leifure  hours  in  gardening,  50. 

Jl/^co«/»r«,  the  befl  mode  of  expelling  it,  15.  504-  . 

S"  « origin  of  the  art  of,  xvi.  The  operanon  of,  doablW 
“beft  kii.  Ismade  amylleryof.  by  irr  profenbrs,  xxm.  The 
aud  v of  neeleaed  bv  gentlemen,  xxiv.  Thi.  tgnotanee  lays  nten 
okn  lo’ptefendett,  ihid.  Ought  to  be  generally  underCood,  xx., 

A diffunrn  of  the  knowledge  of,  would  defttoy  quackery,  xx.it, 

J31.  of  oerfeverance  in  the  ufe  of.  onereafon. 

caution,  133*..  - c irinm  cured  267  Many,  retained,! 

^vhy  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured,  3 7.  multiplied 

»xjK?rh  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  ^53*  - a 

Zt  TdSt " Diffid7an« 

private  prac" 

of  fuch  medical  preparations  as  ought  to  be  kept  p 

ticc,  658.  Mclattcbcly, 
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Melanchoiji  religious,  its  efFedls,  115.  Leads  to  Tuicide,  De- 

fined, with  its  caufes,  4.00.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  il^d,  401. 
Medicinal  treatment,  402. 

Menftrual  difcharge  in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline  of, 
the  moft  critical  period  of  their  lives,  484.  Confinement  inju- 
rious to  growing  young  women,  485  ; and  tight  lacing  for  a fine 
fhape,  486.  Symptoms  of  the  firft  appearance  of  this  difcharge, 
487.  Objefts  of  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time,  Ought 

to  be  reftored  whenever  unnaturally  obftrudled,  and  how, 

When  an  obftruflion  proceeds  from  another  malady,  the  firft  caufe 
is  to  be  removed,  488.  Treatment  under  a redundancy  of  the  dif- 
charge,  489.  Regimen  and  medicine  proper  at  the  final  decline 
of  the  menfes,  490. 

Mercury  may  be  given  in  defperate  cafes  of  an  inflammation  of  thein- 
teftines,  280.  Cautions  for  adminiftering  if,  ibid.  note.  Great 
caution  neceflary  in  ufing  mercurial  preparations  for  the  itch, 
381.  Is  feldom  neceflary  in  a gonorrhcea,  462,  How  to  admi- 
iiifterit  when  needful  in  that  diforder,  ibid.  Solution  of  mercury, 
how  to  make,  463,  note.  Is  the  pnly  certain  remedy  known  ia 
Europe  for  the  cure  of  a confirmed  lues,  474.  Saline  prepara- 
tions of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  ointment,  475*  How 
to  adminifter  corrofive  fublimate  in  venereal  cafes,  ibid.  Necef- 
fary  cautions  in  the  ufe  of  mercury,  477.  Proper  feafons  for  en- 
tering on  a courfe  of,  478.  Preparations  for,  479.  Regimea 
under  a courfe  of,  ibid. 

Mezereon  root,  a powerful  afliftant  in  venereal  cafes,  476. 

Midruifery,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  pradlifed  by  any  woman 
not  properly  qualified,  494,  note. 

Mid’wi’ves,  hiftorical  view  of  the  profeflion,  9.  How  they  became 
intrufted  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill  effedls 
of  their  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  10.  Inftances  of  their 
rafhnefs  and  officious  ignorance,  499,  note.  502,  note. 

Miliary  Fever.  See  Fever, 

Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys  to  praflife,  24, 

Milk,  that  of  the  mother,  the  moft  natural  food  for  an  infant,  14. 
Cows’  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  16.  Is  a good  antidote 
againft  the  fcurvy,  60.  Of  more  value  in  confumptions  than  the 
Materia  Medic  a,  I7I.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the  fcurvy,  371, 
A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  women,  in  cafes  of  barren-, 
nefs,  501. 

Milk  fever.  See  Fever. 

Millipedes,  how  to  adminifter  for  the  hooping-cough,  270. 

Mind,  difeafes  of,  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  chofe  of  the  body,  iio. 
See  Pajfions.  ^ 

Miners,  expofed  to  injuries  from  unwholefome  air,  and  mineral  par- 
tides,  36.  Cautions  to,  ibidm 

Mineral  watefs,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quantities, 
302.  Are  of  confiderable  fcrvice  in  wcaknefles  of  the  ftomach, 
393.  Cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of,  589 — 619.  EfTays 
and  pamphlets  on  w’aterirg  places,  uncertain  guides,  c8o.  A 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  any  mineral  water,  no  criterion  for 
Its  medical  properties,  590.  Dr.  Falconer’s  opinion  on  this  fub- 
jea,  591,  Cautions  in  the  ufe  of  foreign  fprings,  592.  Mineral 

3 ^ waters 


waters  clafied  according  to  their  fenfible  qualities,  and  their  medi- 
cal properties  defined,  ibid.  i.  Simple  Chalyheates,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  593.  -591;  ; Iflingtorv  and  Hampftead,  ; German  Spa 
and  Pyrmont,  ibid.  59S.  2,  Saline,  or  purging  Chalybeates,  Chel- 

tenham, 599.  600  ; Scarborough,  600  ; Epfom,  Bagnigge  Wells, 
Dog  and  Duck  Sr.  George’s  Fields,  Kilburne,  Afton,  601  ; 
Sedliiz,  in  Bohemia,  602  ; Seltzer,  ibid.  603  ; Harrowgate, 
ibid,  607  ; Moffat,  ibid.  608.  3.  Cakanous  ; Bath,  609.  613  ; 

Buxton,  613,  614;  Briltol,  615  ; Aix-la-Chapelle,  60S.  616; 
Bareges,  608,  617  ; Auvergne  and  the  Bourbonnois,  618  ; Bour- 
bon Laney,  ibid.  Carlfbad,  ibid.  619. 

Mixtures,  general  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicines,  681.  Com- 
pofition  of  the  aftringe.nt  mixture,  ibid.  Aftringenc  mixture,  ibid. 
Diuretic  mixture, Laxative  abforbent  mixture,  ibid.  Saline 
mixture,  682.  Squill  mixture,  ibid. 

Molafes,  an  intoxicating  fpirit  much  ufed  by  the  common  people  at 
Edinburgh,  93,  note. 

Mothers,  prcpolterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nurfe 
their  owrt  children,  2.  Under  what  circumftances  they  may  be 
real'y  unfit  to  perform  this  talk,  ibid.  Importance  of  their  fuck- 
ling  their  own  children,  3,  note.  Delicate  mothers  produce  un- 
healthy (hort-Iived  children,  7.  Their  milk,  the  beft  food  for 
children,  14..  Ought  to  give  their  childien  proper  exercife,  22; 

and  air,  28.  ■ _ . 

Mouth,  cautions  againft  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles 

into,  551. 

Mufcular  exercife,  a cure  for  the  gout,  362. 

Mujhrooms,  a dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  fungufes  are  often 
gathered  inftead  of  them,  455. 

Mufic,  the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  amuleroent  tor 

ftudious  perfons,  55.  , , . 

Mulk,  extraordinary  effeas  produced  by,  under  particu.ar  circum- 
Itances,  in  the  nervous  fever,  184.  Is  a good  remedy  in  t e epi- 
lepfy,  408.  And  for  the  hiccup,  409.  Deafnefs  cored  by,  431. 
Mujlard,  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rtieumacifm,  367. 


N 

iW«r22/hiftory,.  the  ftudy  of, . neceffary  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 

JVe^rd^feafes  the  moft  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all 
others,  Gereral  caufes  of,  Symptoms  of,  396-  Ee- 

simen  397.  Medical  treatment,  399.  A cure  only  to  ® ® ' 
fefted  f'orn  regimen,  400.  The  feveral  fymptoms  of  though 
differently  named,  all  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe,  422. 

Medical 

of,  ibid, 

Flight  mare,  its  caiifes  and  fyroptoms  defenbed,  411.  P 

of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  439. 

^ FUre, 


Nitre,  purifitd,  its  good  effefts  in  a quinfey,  254.  Is  ah  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  dropfy,  355.  Promotes  urine  and  perfpi- 
ration,  402. 

No/e,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  433.  Stoppage  of,  in  children,  how  to 
cure,  508.  See  Bleetii:-g  at. 

Ni/r/es,  their  fuperilitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  27. 
The  only  certain  evidence  of  a good  one,  31.  Their  ufual  faults 
pointed  out,  iiiei.  Adminifter  cordials  to  remedy  their  negletSl  of 
duty  towards  children,  32.  Their  millaken  treatment  of  erup- 
tions, iiit/.  And  Icofe  ftools,  33.  Are  apt  to  conceal  the  dif- 
orders  of  children  that  arife  from  their  own  negligence,  iliif. 
Ought  to  be  punifhed  for  the  misfortunes  they  thus  occafion,  ilid.- 
Senfible,  often  able  to  difcover  difeafes  fooner  than  perfons  bred  to 
phyfie,  129.  Are  liable  to  catch  the  fmall-pox  again  from  thofe 
they  nurfein  that  diforder,  208,  note. 

Nur/ery  ought  to  be  the  largell  and  beffi  aired  room  in  a 
houie,  29. 

O 

Oats  and  barley,  more  wholefome  when  boiled,  628. 

Oatmeal,  frequently  made  into  bread,  and  pesfants  fed  on  It  arc 
healthy  and  robuft,  629.  Erroneoully  fu^pofed  to  occafion 
Ikin  difeafes,  630.  Oatmeal  and  milk  a proper  food  for  chil- 
dren, ibid. 

Oil,  an  antidote  to  the  injuries  arifing  from  working  in  mines  of 
metals,  37.  Salad  oil,  the  bell  application  to  the  bite  of  a wafp 
or  bee,  453,  Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  685. 

Oils,  elTential,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menllruum  for,  696. 

Ointment  for  the  itch,  380.  Ufe  of  ointments  when  applied  to 
wounds  and  fores,  682.  Preparation  of  yellow  bafilicum,  ibid. 
Emollient  ointment,  683.  Eye  ointments,  Iflue  ointment, 

ibid.  Ointment  of  lead,  ibid.  Mercurial  ointment,  684.  Oint- 
ment of  fulphur,.  ibid.  Ointment  for  difeafes  of  the  Ikin. 
White  ointment,  ibid.  See  Liniment. 

Onions  TQzfied,  ufed  by  the  Turks  as  bread,  642. 

Opthalmia.  See  Eye. 

Opiates.,  efficacious  in  a cholera  morbus,  294,  In  a diabetes,  364. 
'N^eo  '^ro^es  for  thehead-ach,  335.  Recommended  for  the  tooch- 
ach,  ibid.  Aredelufive  remedies  in  nervous  dileafes,  399.  See 
Laudanum.  oyy 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  how  to  candy,  668.  How  to  preferve  orange 
and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  fyrup,  693; 

Ormjkirk  medtcine  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  on,  acz. 
note.  ^ Tj  » 

(^ycrate,  the  moll  proper  external  application  In  a fraiflure,  C46a 
of  great  fervice  in  confumptions,  173,  note. 


Painters.  See  Miners.  < 

Palfy  The  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  Its  caufes  402 
Me-.-iicaI  treatment,  404.  ’ ^ 

Paraphnnitis,  its  fymptoms  and  treatment,  163. 

3 ^ * Parents, 
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Parents^  tlieir  interefted  views  in  the  dlfpofal  of  their  children  in 
marriage,  often  a fource  of  bitter  repentance,  114,  note.  See 
Fathers  and  Mothers. 

Par/nips,  a nourilhing  food,  641. 

PaJJions,  intemperance  the  abufe  of,  90.  Have  great  influence  both 
in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes,  107.  Anger,  108.  Fear,  ibid. 
Grief,  112.  Love,  113.  Religious  melancholy,  115.  The 
bed  method  of  counterading  the  violence  of  any  of  the  paf- 


fions,  ibid. 

Peas,  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  34I. 

Perwvian  bark.  See  Bark. 

Penis,  ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a careful  atten- 
tion to  eleanlinefs,  480,  note. 

P eripneumony , who  moft  fubjed  to,  164-  Its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and 
proper  regimen,  163. 

Perjpiration,  infenfible,  the  obflrndion  of,  diforders  the  whole  frame, 
ijo.  The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked, Changes  in 
the  atmofphere,  ibid.  Wet  clothes,  izi.  Wet  feet,  iz2.  Night 
z\r,  ibid.  Damp  beds,  Ddmp  houfes,  124.  Suddentrac- 

fitions  from  heat  to  cold,  125.  . 

Ph'ilofophy,  advantages  refulting  from  the  ftudy  of,  xxiv. 

Phreniiis.  Ste  Brain. 


Pbymcjis  deferibed,  and  how  to  treat,  472. 

Phyficians,  ill  confequences  of  their  inattention  to  the  management 
of  children,  5.  Are  liable  to  fpread  infeftlon,  note.  Their 

f cuftom  of  prognoflicating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a bad  prac- 
tice, no.  Are  feldom  called  in,  until  medicine  can  give  no  re- 
lief,’ 132.  Fears,  prejudices,  and  oppofite  intcrefts,  are  obftacles 
to  every  faluiary  difeovery,  216. 

P/V/f/r/,  provocatives  injurious  to  the  ftomach,  61. 

Piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  diftinaion  between,  316.  Who  molt 
fubica  to  the  diforder,  ibid.  General  caufes,  thd.  Medical 
treatment  of,  ibid.  Periodical  difeharges  of,  ought  not  to  be  flop- 
ped, 317.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  tbid.  External 

ointments  of  little  ufe,  318.  . r tnfpf 

Pills,  purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  intei- 
tines,  270.*  The  general  intention  of  this  clafs  of  medicines,  685. 
Preparation  of  the  compofing  pill,  686.  Deobflruent  pi  , » » • 
FcEtid  pill,  ibid.  Hemlock  pill,  sb;d.  Mercurial  pill,  sbjd. 
Mercurial  fublimate  pill,  687.  Plummer’s  pill,  Purging 

Bills  ibid.  Pill  for  the  bile,  688.  Pill  for  the  jaundice,  sbid.. 
Stomachic 'pills,  Squill  pills,  Strengthening  pills. 


ibid. 


Swal- 


/’/ri  ought  never  to  be  ufed  in  the  drefling  of  children,  12 
lowed,  difchaiged  from  an  ulcer  in  ‘he  fide,  551,  note.  _ 

Plafiers.  the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ufual  bans,  689.  rre- 
piadn;  of  the  common  plafter,  ibid.  Adhefive  plafter, 
Anodyne  plaller,  ibid.  Bliflenng  plafter,  690.  Gum  pHfter. 
ibid.  Mercurial  plafter,  ibid.  Stomach  plaller,  ibid.  \V  arm 
Dialler.  6oi.  Wax  plafter,  ibid. 

Pleurify,  ihe^natnrcof  the  diforder  explained,  with  *5^ 

Symptoms,  JsS-  Regimen,  ihd.  Medical 
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decoflion  of  feneka  reckoned  a fpeciflc  in,  l6z.  Baftard  pleu- 
rify,  163. 

Plumbers.  See  Miners. 

Poi/ons,  the  nature  and  cure  of,  a general  concern,  and  ealily  ac- 
quired, Mineral  poifons,  44^-  Vegetable  poifons,  445. 

Bites  of  poifonous  animals,  446.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  447'  Bite 
of  a viper,  453-  The  pradlice  of  fucking  the  poifonoutof  wounds 
recommended,  ibid.  note.  Poifonous  plants  ought  to  be  deftroyed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  <i.54*  Negro  remedy  to  cure  the 
bite  of  a rattle-fnake,  455.  General  rules  for  lecurity  againft 
poifons,  456. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  40. 

Porters  fubjefl  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  38. 

PoJiu''es,  confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedentary  artifts,  46. 
Potatoe,  the  bell  fubftitute  for  bread,  636.  The  mealy  kind  deem- 
ed moft  nutritious,  637.  Simply  boiling  or  roafting,  the  bell  mode 
of  cooking  them,  ibid.  Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  a nourilh- 
ing  and  palatable  difh,  ibid.  The  benefit  of  planting  potatoes  oa 
fallows,  in  a letter  from  Sir  John  Methuen  Poore  to  Sir  William 
Pulceney,  638.  1 His  benevolent  plan  for  promoting  the  culture  of 
this  root,  among  the  poor  cottagers  in  his  parifh,  ibid.  639. 

Poverty.^  occafions  parents  to  negledl  giving  their  children  proper  ex- 
ercife,  zz.  Deftroys  parental  affeilion,  ibid.  note.  Not  only  occa- 
lion',  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  41.  The 
poor  great  fufferers  by  the  fale  of  bad  provilions,  58.  And  by 
bad  air  in  large  cities,  71. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  532.  General  intentions  of, 
692.  Extraordinary  cafe  of  the  good  eftefts  of,  ibid. 

Ponsoders,  general  inflrmflions  for  making  and  adminiftering,  692. 
Altringent  powder,  preparation  and  doles  of,  ibid.  Powder  of  bole, 
ibid.  Carminative  powder,  693.  Diuretic  powder,  ibid.  Aro- 
matic purging  powder,  ibid.  Saline  laxative  powder,  ibid.  Steel 
powder,  ibid.  Sudorific  powder,  694.  Worm  powder,  ibid. 
Purging  worm  powder,  ibid.  Powder  for  the  tape-worm,  ibid. 

Pox,  fmall,  who  moft  liable  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  204.  Its  caufes 
and  fymptoms,  ibid.  203.  Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms 
in,  ibid.  206.  Regimen,  206.  How  the  patient  ought  to  be  treat- 
ed during  the  eruptive  fever,  207.  Children  in  this  diforder  ought 
not  to  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed,  208.  Should  be  allowed 
clean  linen,  209.  Patients  under  this  diforder  ought  not  to  ap- 
pear in  public  view,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  210.  The  fecond- 
ary  fever,  2 13.  When  and  how  to  open  the  puftuies,  2 14.  Ofin- 
cculati'.n,  z 1 5. 

Pregnancy,  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  effea  of,  299.  Rules  of 
con  dud,  for  women  under  the  diforders  incident  to,  491.  Caufes 
and  (ymptoms  of  abortion,  ^(jz.  How  to  guard  againft  abortion 
ibM  Treatment  in  cales  of  abortion,  493.  Childbirth,  * 

Prejeriptions,  medical,  patients  expofed  to  danger  by  their  being 
written  in  I.atin,  xxvii.  ° 

Provifions,  unfound,  the  fale  of,  a public  injury,  58, 

Puerperal  fever.  See  Fever. 

Purges,  ihe  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  ufeoftheni 
peceflary,  1 17.  i'heir  efficacy  in  agues,  144.  Proper  form  of,  for 
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. an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  279.  Cooling  purges  always 
proper  in  a gonnrrhcEa,  460.  Midwives  coo  ralh  in  ihe  giving  of 
purges,  499,  »o/r.  Form  of  a gentle  purge  for  infants  difordcred 
in  the  bowels,  503.  For  the  thrufli,  505, 

PuJ}ules,\n  the  fmali-pox,  favourable  and  unlavourable  appearances  of, 
205,  206.  The  fuppuration  of,  to  be  promoted,  210.  When  and 
howto  open,  7.14, 

Putrid  fever.  See  Fe'ver. 

o. 

^acks  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  426. 

Quackery,  how  to  deflroy,  xxvi. 

fakers,  their  mode  of  drefling  recommended,  87. 

^luinfey,2L  common  and  dangerous  diforder,  and  to  whom  mofl  fatal, 
251.  Its  caufes,  Symptoms,  252.  Regimen,  253.  Medi- 

cal applications,  254.  How  to  promote  fuppuration,  255.  How 
to  nourifh  the  patient  when  he  cannoc  fwallow,  256.  Advice  to 
perfons  fubjedl  la  this  diforder,  ihid. 

, malignant,  who  mod  fubjedl  to,  and  its  caufes,  257.  Its 

fy mptoms,  ibid.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  259.  Inge- 
nious invention  in  the  cure  of,  261. 


R 


Rattle  fnake,  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  455. 

Regimen  ought  to  co  operate  with  medicine  to  accomplilh  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  xvi.  Will  often  cure  difeafes  without  medicine,  133.  See 
Aliment. 

Religion,  true,  calculated  to  fupport  the  mind  under  every  afflidlion, 
115.  The  inftruftions  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too  much  on  gloomy 
fubjedls,  ibid. 

Remitting  fever.  See  Fever. 

Repletion,  impairs  the  digeltive  power,  65.  Difeafes  occalloned  by, 
67.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  296. 

Re/etitment,  the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  loS. 
ReJins,  and  eflential  oils,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  696. 

Re/piration,  how  to  reftore  in  a drowned  perfon,  556. 

Rheumqtijm,  acute  and  chronic,  dillinguiflied,  364.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  3^5*  Cautions  to  perfons 
fubjedl  to  this  diforder,  ibid. 

Rice,  a general  article  of  diet,  628.  Simple  boiling  of,  renders  it  a 

proper  fubftitute  for  bread,  _ 

Rickets,  the  appearance  of,  in  Britain,  dated  from  the  growth  of  ma“- 
nufadtures  and  fedentary  employ ments,  z i . The  caufes  of,  517. 
Symptoms,  518.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Rollers,  pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the  bodies  of 

Romans,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their  town^ 


07,  note.  , 

Ro/es,  conferve  of,  its  great  virtue  againft  hemorrhages,  317,  322. 
Ro/emary,  the  external  application  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  cramp, 

' 42  . Ruptures, 
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Ruptures.,  are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  p'rfons,  547. 
The  caufes  refpeftively, Method  of  treatment,  ibid.  Cut- 
ting fhould  be  hvoided  if  poflible,  548.  Cautions  for  perfons  af- 
flifted  with  a rupture,  ibid.  Often  prove  fatal  before  difcovered, 
ibid,  note, 

Rutherford,  Dr.  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a dyfentery,  328,  note. 

S 

Sailors,  their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather,  and 
bad  provifions,  42,  43.  Many  of  their  difeafes  fpring  from  intem- 
perance, ibid.  Ought  to  guard  againft  wet  clothes,  ibid.  How 
the  ill  efFefts  of  fait  provifions  might  be  corrected,  ibid.  Peruvian 
bark  the  beft  antidote  to  Tailors  on  a foreign  coaft,  44.  Cleanlinefs 
greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  98. 

Sal-prunellee,  its  good  effects  in  a quinfey,  254. 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  flopping  a vomiting,  301.  Preparation 
of,  for  this  purpofe,  ibid.  Peculiarly  good  in  the  puerperal  fever, 

499* 

Salivation  not  neccflary  in  the  cure  of  the  venerea!  difeafe,  474. 

Sarfaparilla,  a powerful  afiiflant  in  venereal  cafes,  476. 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  diflicult  tocure,  5 1 1.  Medical  treatment, 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Fever, 

fending  children  there  too  young,  its  bad  confequences,  23. 
Ought  to  be  feated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much  crowd- 
ed, 30. 

Schirrus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  cafe  of,  291.  See 
Cancer. 

Scrophula,  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufes,  373.  Symptoms, 
and  regimen,  374.  Medical  treatment,  375.  The  mofl  effec- 
tual means  againfl,  by  keeping  children  dry  and  clean,  377  ; 
bathing  frequently,  ibid.',  drelling  in  light  and  loofe  clothing, 
378  ; breathing  wholefome  unconfined  air,  and  ufing  mode- 
rate exercile,  ibid.  ; butter  and  other  oily  fubflancc',  and  alfo 
gingerbread,  plum-cakes,  &c.  highly  injurious  in  this  difeafe,  379. 

Scurvy,  why  prev.:lent  among  the  Englifh,  60-  Where  molt  preva- 
lent, and  the  two  diftindions  of,  368.  Caufes  of,  369.  Symp- 
toms and  cure,  ibid.  Ir.flrudior.s  to  fea-faring  men,  370.  Extra- 
ordinary eft'  ds  of  milk,  371.  Proper  liquor;,  ibid. 

Sea-bathing.  See  Bathing, 

Sea  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  375. 

Sedentaty.\\fe,\i  c'^de.s  the  giearer  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  44. 
Few  perfons  f >11  w agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  bufinels, 
ay.  Sedentarv  and  adive  e.mploymen'S  ought  to  be  intermixed, 
for  the  fake  of  heaPh,  ibid.  Artifls  fuffcr  from  u.;  wholefome  air,  by 
being  crowded  together,  tbid.  The  poftures  artifls  are  confined  to, 
injurious  to  health,  46.  Difotders  produced  by,  ibid.  Cautions 
offered  to  the  fcdeniary.  ibid.  Sedentaiy  amufements  impro- 
per for  ftder.iary  perfons,  47.  Hints  relating  to  improper  food, 
48.  Exercife,  a fuier  relit f for  low  fpiriis  than  drinking,  ibid. 
Gardening  ^ wholefome  amuffmem  for  the  fedentary,  49.  Dif- 
orders  Gccafior.cd  by  intenfe  ftudy,  51.  Dieieticsl  advice  to  the 
fedentary,  6y.  Sedentary  occupations  better  adapted  to  women 
than  men,  78,  rjfl/t'. 

3^4  SejtJijf 
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Senjes,  diforders  of,  426.  Intemperance  deftroys  the  energy  of,  435« 
Excefs  of  eating  produces  the  fame  effed,  Hit/.  Uncleannefs  high- 
ly injurious  to  the  organs  of  fenfation, 
tton,  ifbmetimes  has  extraordinary  efFefls  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  248.  Is  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  389.  The  beft 
method  of  making  it,  40?. 

Shoes,  tight,  the  bad  cnnfpquences  refulting  fromj  86.  The  high 
heels  of  women’s  fhoes,  ibid. 

Sihhins,  a vene/eal  diforder  fo  termed  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  how  to 


cure,  480,  note. 

fid,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unnecelTary  vifitors  to,  lot. 
Perfons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a diftance  from  the  fick,  102. 
Proper  nurfes  ought  to  be  employed  about  them,  104.  Inftruc- 
tions  for  avoiding  infection,  ibid.  Phyficians  too  unguarded  in  their 
vifits  to  them,  105,  note.  Tolling  of  bells  for  the  dead  very  dan- 
gerous to,  1 1 o.  Their  fears  ought  not  to  be  alarmed,  1 1 1 . 

Sight  injured  by  fludying  by  candle-light,  52. 

Simples,  a lift  cf  thofe  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  praflice,  657. 
Sinapi/ms,  the  general  intentions  of,  660.  Directions  for  making  of, 
ibid. 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  not  eafy  to  fix,  8r.  How  to  make  it 
refrefliing,  82.  Complaints  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made  by  the 
indolent,  ibid.  Heavy  fuppers  caufe  uneafy  nights,  ibid,  _ Anxiety 
deftruCtive  cf  fleep,  83.  That  in  ihe  fore-part  of  the  night  moll 
Tffrelhing,  ibid.  Early  rifers  the  longeft  livers,  85,  note. 

Sleeping\n  the  fun,  the  danger  of,  40. 

Small-pcx.  See  Pox. 

Smell,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies  ap- 
plicable to,  432.  _ f,  , V, 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  308.  Soap-lees,  now  to 

take,  309. 

Solarium.  Night-Jhade.  , , , j 

Soldiers,  expofed  to  many  diforders  from  the  hardfhips  they  undergo, 

41 , ^Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  times  of  peace, 

42,  no/r. 

Soups.  See  Broths.  , , n 

Spine,  often  bent  by  artifts  working  in  unfavourable  poftures,  47. 
Spirit,  rfcflified,  ihe  dircdl  menftroum  for  refins  and  efleniial  oils  oi 
vegetables,  696.  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  700. 
Spirit  of  Mindererus,  thid. 

Spirits,  lownefs  of,  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever,  180, 
The  proper  remedies  for,  417.  Cautions  to  perfons  under  this  com- 


1 • ^ 

Sfirhulus  hquors,  when  good  in  the  colic,  281.  And  for  gouty  com- 
^plainis  ip^he  ftomach,  341.  Should  be  avoided  bv  all  perfons  af- 
■flifled  with  nervous  dii'oroers,  397.  The  ufe  of,  Cjien  tata),5J0, 

S*iittin7  of  blood.  See  Blood.  _ r * « 

may  be  uAd  to  fupply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a ftyptic,  530, 

note.  Its  ufe  in  extrading  fubftances  flopped  in  the  gullet,  5^. 

Sports,  hr  wore  n- holef  me  than  fedentary  amulemeiUs,  80, 

a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid,  note. 

Spots  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  429. 

Squinting,  how  tocorred  the  habit  of,  429. 

^ 3 
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Stays,  a ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  drefs,  13*85. 
The  wearing  of,  t«nds  to  produce  cancers  in  tha-breafts,  437. 

Sternutatories,  preparations  of,  recommended  for  reftoring  loft  fmell, 

433. 

Sticking- flafl er  is  the  beft  application  for  flight  wounds,  531. 

Stomach,  exercife  the  beft  cure  fordiforders  of,  78.  Inflammation  of, 
a diforder  that  calls  for  fpeedy  afliftance,  275.  Its  caufes,  ilid. 
Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  276.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Pain 
in,  its  caufes,  340.  Remedies  for,  341.  InftruClions  for  perfons 
fubjeft  to,  342. 

Stone,  the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder,  explained,  119.  This  dif- 
order  how  diftinguifhed  from  the  gravel,  306.  Caufes  and  fymp- 
toms,  ibid.  Regimen,  307.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Alicant 
foap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take  for  this  diforder,  308.  The  uva 
urfi,  a remedy  in  prefent  requeftfor,  309. 

Stool,  loofe,  the  benefit  of,  to  children,  33.  Proper  treatment  of, 
when  exceflive,  ibid.  The  difeharge  by,  cannot  be  regular,  if  the 
mode  of  living  be  irregular,  116.  One  in  a day  generally  fuf- 
ficient  for  an  adult,  117.  Howto  produce  a regularity  of,  ibid. 
Frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  coftivenefs,  injurious  to  the 
conftitution,  ibid. 

Storck,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  439. 

Strabi/rnus.  See  Squinting. 

Strains,  proper  method  of  treating,  546.  The  fafeft  external  appli- 
cations, ibid.  note. 

Stranguary,  from  a bliftering-plafter,  how  to  guard  againft,  161.  In 
the  finali-pox,  how  to  relieve,  211.  From  a venereal  caufe,  de>. 
feribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  471. 

Strangulation,  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from, 
572. 

Strajburgh,  fucceCsFal  teatment  of  a miliary  fever  there,  198, 

Strength,  the  folly  of  trials  of,  from  emulation,  38,  41. 

Study,  intenfe,  injurious  to  health,  50.  The  diforders  occafioned 
by,  51.  Charailer  of  a mere  ftudent,  53.  Hints  of  advice  to  ftu- 
dious  perfons,  54.  Danger  of  their  having  recourfe  to  cordials,  55. 
Health  often  neglefled  while  in  polTelllon,  and  laboured  for  after  it 
is  deftroyed,  56.  No  perfon  ought  to  ftudy  immediately  after  a full 
meal,  57.  Dieietical  advice  to  the  ftudious,  65.  The  general 
elFefls  of,  on  the  conftitution,  395, 

Sublimate,  corrofive,  how  to  adminifterin  venereal  cafes,  475. 

Suffocation,  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  clofe  cham. 
bers,  559.  General  caufes  of  fufFocation,  570.  Overlaying  of  in- 
fants, 571. 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  In  the  food  of  children,  17. 

Sulphur,  a good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  346.  And  for  the  Itch, 
380. 

Suppers,  ought  not  to  deftroy  the  appetite  for  breakfaft,  67.  Heavy 
fupprrs,  fure  to  occafion  uneafy  nights,  82. 

Sit''gery,many  oi  the  operations  of,  (uccebfully  performed  by  perfons 
unlkilled  in  anatomy,  524.  Humanity  induces  every  one  more  or 
lefs  to  be  a furgeon,  ibid. 

Snveai ir.g,  generaWy  eiizitedxn  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers,  139, 

153’ 
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Sivoeni^gs,  the  fevera]  caufes  of,  defcribed,  41 2.  Proper  treatment 
of  this  diforder,  Hid.  564.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjeft  to  them, 

, 5^7. 

Sydenham,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from  teeth- 
ing, 716. 

Sympioms,  difeafes  better  dlftinguiflied  by,  than  by  the  fyftcmatical 
arrangement  of,  129.  The  difp.-rences  of  fex,  age,  and  conllitution, 
to  be  confidered,  130.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  to  be  dillinguiOied 
from  thofe  of  the  body,  131. 

Syncope,  proper  treatment  in,  564, 

Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  695.  How  to  make  fjmple  fyrup, 
and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes,  ibid. 


Tacitus,  his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  4,  note. 

Tallow-chandlers,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fubllances, 
cautions  to,  37. 

Tapping  for  the  dropfy,  a fafe  and  fimple  operation,  356. 

Tar,  Barbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  285. 

Tartar,  (olUble,  a good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  351.  Cream  of,  a 
good  remedy  in  a dropfy,  355.  And  rheumatifm,  366. 

Tads,  how  to  refiore  the  fenfeol,  when  injured,  434, 

Tailors,  are  expofed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  46.  Are 
fubjeft  to  confumptionp,  ibid.  note.  Often  lofe  the  ufe  of  their 
legs,  47.  Hints  of  inftrutiion  offered  to  them  in  regard  to  their 
health,  48. 

Tea,  the  cuftomary  ufe  of,  injurious  to  female  conflitotions,  7.  De- 
ilroys  their digcllive  powers,  a,nd  produces  hyflcrics,  61.  The  bad 
qualities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the  ufe  of  it,  ibid. 
Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  394.  Has  a 
powerful  tfffdl  upon  the  nerves,  ^04,  note,  is  baa  icr  perfons 
troubled  with  flatulencies,  416.  Occafions  an  unneceffary  con- 
fumption  of  bread,  626.  Bad  effeds  of  an  immoderate  ufe  of, 
627. 

Teething,  the  diforders  attending,  515.  Regimen,  and  medical  treat- 
ment in,  ibid.  Applications  to  the  gums,  and  how  to  cut  them, 
5 15. 

Temperance,  the  parent  of  health,  90.  • 1 j 

Tejticles,  iwelled,  tbecaufe  of,  468.  Regimen  and  medicine  in,  tbid. 
Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  fcrophulous  habit,  fW. 

Thirji,  how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a perlon  is  hot,  without 
danger,  125. 

intenfe,  deflrudive  of  health,  50. 

Thrujh'm  infants,  ihe  diforderand  iis  caufes  deferibed,  5C5.  Medi- 
cal treatment  of,  . , r f 

TinBures  and  cUxhs,  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form  or, 
6q6.  preparations  of  the  aromatic  tindure,  ibtd.  Compound 
tinaure  of  the  bark,  ihid.  Volatile  fostid  tindiuie,  ;7i^.  Volatile 
tinaure  of  gum  guaiacum,  697.  Tinaure  of  black  lieliibore,  did. 
Aftringent  tii.aure,  ibid.  Tinaure  of  myrih  and  a\oe^,  tbid. 

'linauit  ol  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  ibid.  Tinauie  of  hiera 

picra. 
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picra,  6q8.  Compound  tinfture  of  fenna,  ilid.  Tind^re  of  Spa- 

i{hRics,  iiid.  Tir.fturc  of  thebalfam  Tmdture  of 

rhubarb,  Tonic  tindure,  , 

Tijbt,  Dr.  charader  of  his  J<vts  au  Feuple,  xii.  His  medical  courfe  for 
the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  452.  His  direftions  for  gat  ering, 
preparing,  and  applying  agaric  of  the  oak  as  a llyptic,  53O,  note, 
Inftances  from,  of  the  lecovery  of  drowned  perfons,  557. 

Tobacco,^  a clyfter  of  a decodion  of,  ufeful  to  excite  a vomit,  533' 
clyfter  of  the  funu-s  of,  will  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  and  produce  a 
ftool,  284,  557. 

Tcer,  ihv  free  motion  of,  deftroyed  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  86. 

Tooth  ach,  the  general  caufes  of,  335.  Medical  treatment  of,  336. 
When  recourfp  muft  be  had  to  extradlion,  337*  Diredtons  for 
cleaning  rhe  teeth,  338.  . . 1 j- 

Touch,  injuries  to  which  the  fen fe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  434. 

gre-it,  the  air  cf,  deftrudive  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  28. 
Children  bred  in  the  country,  ought  not  to  be  fen t too  early  into 
towns,  30.  Cleanlinefs  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in,  97* 
Ought  to  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  waftiing  the  ftreets, 

- IOC,  note.  The  beft  means  to  guard  againft  iafedion  in,  104. 
Trades,  fome  injurious  to  htalth  by  making  artifts  breathe  unwhole- 
fome  air,  35,  46. 

Tranjitions,  iudden,  from  heat  to  cold,  the  ill  efFedls  of,  to  the  con- 
ftitution,  125. 

Tra-vellers^ihii  ufe  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  43.  Ought  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  fkep  in  camp  beds,  122.  Fevers  why  often  fatal 
to,  137. 

Trees  Ihould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  73. 

7Vf/o/7  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  367. 

Tumours,  proper  treatment  of,  527. 

Turnips,  properly  cultivated,  afford  wholefome  nourifhment,  641. 
’Turfibull,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  the  croup  in  children,  514,  note. 
Turner's  cerate,  preparation  of,  683. 


of  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  560. 

Vegetables,  wholefome  corredjtions  of  the  bad  qualities  of  animal  food, 
59,  60.  Their  extraordinary  effefts  in  the  fcurvy,  372. 

Venereal  difeaj'e,  why  omittea  in  the  firft  edition  of  this  work,  456. 
Unfavourable  circumftances  attending  this  diforder,  457.  The 
virulent  gonorrhoea,  ibid.  Gleets,  465.  Sivelled  tefticles,  .468. 
Buboes,  469.  Chancres,  470.  Stranguary,  47  i . Phymolis,  472. 
A confirmed  lues,  473.  American  method  of  curing  this  difeafe, 
476.  General  obiervaiions,  477.  Cleanlinefs  a gre^t  prefervative 
againft,  479.  The  ufe  of  medicines  ought  not  to  be  haftily  drop- 
ped, 48  i . Is  often  too  much  diftegarded,  482 . 

Ven  tilators , the  inoft  ufeful  of  all  modern  medical  improvements,  71. 
Vertigo  often  produced  by  intenle  ftudy,  52. 

Vinegar,  a great  antidote  againft  difeafcs,  and  ought  to  be  ufed  by  all 
travellers,  43.  Should  be  fprii  kled  in  fick  chambers,  104,  153, 

190. 
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190.  Is  of  conCdcrable  fcrvice  in  the  bite  of  a tnad  dog',  449*, 
and  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  453,  Its  medical  properties,  700.  la 
of  ule  to  extrafl  the  virtues  of  feveral  medicinal  fubftances,  701. 
How  to  prepare  vinegar  of  litharge,  ibid.  Vinegar  of  rofes,  702, 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  ibid. 

Viper,  the  bite  of,  the  fufficiency  of  the  grcafe  for  the  cure  of,  doubt- 
ed, 453.  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  ibid. 

Vitriol,  elixir  of,  an  excellent  medicine  in  weaknelTes  of  the  ftomach, 
392.  And  for  windy  complaints,  399. 

Vitus.,  St.  his  dance,  method  of  cure  of,  408. 

Ulcers,  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  different  natures,  535. 
Lime-water  a good  remedy,  537.  Dr.  White’s  method  of  treating 
ibid.  Pbllulous  ulcers,  ri/V. 

Vomits,  their  ufe  in  agues,  143;  and  in  the  nervous  fever,  182. 
Cautions  for  adminiftering  in  the  putrid  fever,  191.  Ought  by  no 
means*  to  be  adminiftcred  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  276. 
Are  ufeful  in  cafes  of  repletion,  296.  Are  powerful  remedies  in 
the  Jaundice,  350.  Are  the  firft  objedls  to  be  purfued  when  poifon 
has  been  received  into  the  ftomach,  442.  Their  ufe  in  the  hoop- 
ing-cough, and  how  to  adminifter  them  to  children,  273.  Mid- 
wives  too  rafh  in  the  ufe  of,  499,  no.'e.  Form  of  a gentle  one  for 
infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  503. 

Vetaitifig,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  298.  Medical  treatment  of,  299.  Sa- 
line draught  for  flopping  of,  300.  Caufes  of,  in  children,  508. 
How  to  be  treated,  509.  Of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Vojage,a  long  one  frequently  cures  a cenfumption,  170.  Voyages 
have  an  excellent  efreft  on  perfons  affl:6ted  with  nervous  diforders. 

Ureters,  and  their  ufe,  defcribccl,  287,  note. 

Uriitf,  the  appearances  and  quality  of,  too  uncertain  to  form  any  de- 
te/mined  judgment  from,  118.  Dr,  Cheyne’s  judgment  as 
idue  quantity  of,  not  to  be  relied  on,  ibid.  The  fecretion  and  dif- 
charg'e  of,  how  obftrufled,  119.  ilad  confequeaces  of  retaining  it 
too  long,  ibid.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  tends  to  a confumption, 
T20.  Stoppage  of,  its  general  caufes,  289.  Caution  as  to  the 
treatment  of,  ibid.  Diabetes,  301.  Incontinency,  of,  3°4* 
preffion  of,  medical  treatment  in,  ibid.  Cautions  to  perfons  lub- 
jeft  tothis  diforder,  306.  Bloody  caufes  of,  Medical  treat- 

mentof,  325.  An  obftinate  deafnefs  cured  by  warm  urine,  431, 

l/rw  doftors,  their  impudence,  and  great  fuccefs  from  the  credulity 
of  the  populace,  118, 

Uva  urji,  a remedy  in  prefen  t requeft  for  the  llone,  309. 


w 

more  conducive  to  health  than  ridingi  649.  . 

high,  unwholefome,  by  obftruding  the  frequent  current  of  air, 

Wa^rd's  eflence,  preparation  of,  700.  His  fiftula  pafte,  a popular  re- 
medy that  may  deferve  trial,  537.  _ , -.K  tt,P  rfflnvia  of 

Wars  occalion  putrid  fevers,  by  tainting  the  air  with  the  e 

dead  carcafes,  186.  W<t/Pi» 
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i?^/,Tiornets,  or  bees,  bow  the  bite  of,  ought  to  be  treated,  45.^. 

IVafer,  frequently  unwholefome  by  mineral  impregnations,  62.  Cau- 
tions for  the  choice  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking  when 

a perfon  is  hot,  i 25. 

IVater  in  the  head,  is  a diforder  chiefly  incident  to  children,  gar- 
Its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  proper  treatment,  ibid.  The  nature  of 
the  diforder  feldom  difeovered  in  due  time  for  cure,  522,  noU. 

Waters  by  infufion,  how  to  prepare  ; Lime-water,  702.  Compound 
lime-water,  ibid.  Sublimate  water,  703.  Styptic  water,  ibid. 
Tar- water,  ibid. 

JT,2r«rr,  Ample  diftilled,  their  medical  ufes,  704.  Preparation  of  cin- 
namon water,  ibid.  Pennyroyal  water,  ibid.  Peppermint  water, 
ibid.  Spearmint  water,  ibid.  Rofc  water,  705.  Jamaica  pepper 
water,  ibid. 

Waters,  fpirituous  diflilled,  how  to  prepare.  Spirituous  cianamoo 
water,  703.  Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  vtnier,  ibid. 

Watery  eye,  how  to  cure,  429. 

WatkinfoH,  Dr.  his  dying  reque,!,  686. 

Weaning  of  children  from  the  bread,  the  proper  mode  of,  16,  17. 

Weather^  ftates  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,  i86. 

Weils,  caution  to  perfons  going  down  into  them,  72,  note.  Deep  ought 
not  to  be  entered  till  the  air  in,  is  purified,  560. 

Whey,  an  excellent  drink  in  a dyfentery,  329  ; and  in  the  rheumatifm, 
363.  Orange  whey,  how  to  make,  152.  Alum  whey,  303,  703. 
Murtard  whey,  ibid.  Scorbutic  whey,  706. 

IVhithe,  328. 

IFb-ite,  Dr.  his  remedies  for  flatulencies,  415. 

Wind.  See  Flatulencies, 

, Windo*ws,  the  danger  of  throwing  them  open  on  account  of  heat,  and 
fitting  near  them,  126. 

Wine,  good,  almolt  the  only  medicine  nece/Tary  in  a nervous  fever 
181. 

Wtnes,  the  medical  properties  of,  706.  Their  ufe  in  extrafling  the 
virtues  of  medicinal  fubllances,  ibid.  Preparation  of  antbelmin - 
thic  wine,  707.  Antimonial  wine,  r^rV.  Bitter  wine, //5/V.  Ipe- 
cacuanha wine,  ibid.  Chalybeate  or  Heel  wine,  ibid.  Stomacftic 
wine,  708. 

Womb,  inflammation  of,  its  fymptoms,  496.  Medical  treatment  of, 
708.  ' 


Women,  errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  4.  Why  fubjeft  to  hy . 
llerics,  61.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedentary  occupations 
than  men,  78,  note.  In  child-bed,  often  die  from  their  apprehen- 
fions  of  death,  icp.  Their  diforders  rendered  epidemical  by  the 
force  of  imagination,  ibid.  Every  thing  that  can  alarm  them  to  b“ 
carefully  guarded  agamll,  j 10.  Evil  tendency  of  tolling  bells  for 
ihe  dead  How  expofed  to  a miliary  fever  during  pregnancy. 

196.  Iheir  conftitntions  injured  by  Jiving  too  much  within 
doors,  483.  Thofe  who  work  in  the  open  air  almoft  as  hardy  as 
men,  484.  Advice  to,  with  reference  to  the  menflrual  difeharcre 
tbid.  At  the  commencement,  485.  Fluor  albus,  with  its  proper 
treatment,  defenbed,  489.  Advice  to.  at  the  ceafing  of  the  men. 
fes,  490.  Rules  of  conduft  during  pregnancy,  49,.  Caufes  and 
lymptoms  of  abortuen,  492.  How  to  guard  againll  abortion,  ibid. 


Treat- 
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Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  ibtd.  Indruflions  at  the  time  of 
child-birth,  403.  Caufevof  the  milk  fever,  496.  How  to  guard 
againft  the  miliary  fever,  \gy.  The  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Gene- 
ral cautions  for  women  in  child-bed,  qco.  Caufes  of  barrennefs, 
iiU. 

Wool,  the  bed  external  application  in  the  gout,  359. 

Workhoufes  poifonous  to  infants,  28. 

Worms,  how  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  297.  Three  principal 
kinds  of,  diftinguifhed,  343.  Symptoms  of,  ibid.  Caufes,  344, 
Medical  treatment  for,  345.  Remedy  for  children,  346.  Gene- 
ral cautions  for  preferving  children  from  them,  347.  Danger  of 
taking  quack  medicines  for  them,  ibid.  note.  Parents  advifed  not 
to  feed  them  with  meat,  two  or  three  times  a day,  as  the  flelh  of 
animals  in  a llate  of  putrefadlion  often  generates  worms,  348. 

Wort,  recommended  for  the  fcurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  fea,  371. 
Is  a powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cafes,  440. 

J4’'ounds,  are  not  cured  by  external  applications,  529.  Are  cured  by 
nature, Proper  courfe  of  treatment,  How  to  ftop  the 

bleeding,  530.  Caution  againft  improper  ftyptics,  ibid.  Method 
of  drelTing  tnem,  531.  Poultices  for  inflamed  wounds,  532.  Re- 
gimen, ibid. 

Writing,  hints  of  advice  to  thole  who  are  much  employed  in,  52,  54. 

Y 

« 

Yanm,  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  480,  note. 

2'ouKg  animals,  all  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  they  are 
able,  20.  ^ 

Z 

Zinc,  the  flowers  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  cpilepfy,  407. 
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